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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. Xlll. 

Having alrejwly said so much, in this platje, for several months 
past, upon the subject of the late (irovernor-Cjoueral of India and 
his rccal, our iurlination would lead us to avoid this topic upon the 
jirescnt occasion, and until some further information with reference 
to it was before the [mhlic, which is at jircsent in absolute ignorance 
of the real cause of Lord blllenboroiigh's removal. But in review- 
ing the contents of the last month’s mail, it is impossible to abstain 
from noticing this subject, since it engrosses the Indian newspapers, 
to the exedusiou of others, almost all of them joining, as we ob- 
served last month, in one consentient cry of vituperation, which 
leaves scarcely an act of this nobleman’s govornniont uncondemned. 
Lord Ellenborough may have committed grave jiolitical errors, — 
though none can have approached in rangnitude the errors of his 
predecessor ; ho may have been guilty of a loss pardonable mistake, 
in forgetting to what authority ho was really rosjionsiblo ; but it is 
impossible that his conduct can have justified the clamorous eager- 
ness of reproach with which every part of it has been assailed. ’Lho 
Indian journals contain criticism.s upon the government of Lord 
Ellenborough which would make us believe that it was a series of 
false policy, blunders, and absurdities, from the beginning to the 
end ; that every thing he did was wrong, and every thing which 
he ought to have done was loft undone ; that all these errors were 
I)oculiarly his own, none of the members of his council being 
in the smallest degree answerable for them, whilst the few bene- 
A#iaL^OMr».N.S.VoL.IV.No. 1.0. B 
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ficial, or rather innocent, measures of his administration ore to bo 
ascribed to others. The very statement raises a suspicion of exag- 
geration on the part of this noble personage's accusers ; it is 
repugnant to probability and experience ; the more so, when we 
recollect that the recal of the person thus represented to have been 
floundering in blunders and eccentricities, putting to hazard our 
cmj)irc .in India, and sowing mutiny in the native army, Wtas 
strenuously rcsislod by the Queen’s Ooverumont at home, and 
was declared by one member of it, whose knowledge of India, as 
well as his statesmanlike qualities, entitles him to tho highest re- 
spect, to be an act of gross indiscretion. 

It is not our custom to suspect secret motives in those whose 
actions are open to observation, much less to attribute them ; but 
where accusations are made against an individual placcii in an ar- 
duous station, which are not proved, which are imj)robablc in thom- 
selves, and which are negatived by very high testimony, it is difficult 
to refrain from surmising that tlicre is some occult reason of his being 
visited with so much indiscriminate censure. A writer in the 
Ukhhar has attributed the attacks of tho Indian pn'ss to the denial 
by his lordship of certain indulgences granted by his ])redeccs.sor. 
Ilis words arc: — ‘‘On his assuming the government, he did not con- 
tinue to tho gontlemeu of the press the same indulgence which they 
enjoyed under his predecessor ; he would not, in fjtct, tell them 
what ho intended to <lo, or give them an outline of the proposed 
measures of his Government: from that hour they hated him, and 
viewed his conduct with the jaundiced eye of malevolence.” Tho 
fact of the cessation of certain indulgences turns out to be true, 
for it appears that Lord Auckland did send brief abstracts of intel- 
ligence received by Government to all tho papers, and that Lord 
Ellenborough discontinued this practice. But the inference is ano- 
ther matter : wo cannot suppose, because his lordship thought it 
inexpedient and unjust that the head of the Government should 
itself violate the orders of the Court of Directors, to disconnect tho 
Government from tho press, that he would bo made an object of 
malicious attiick. The facility with which official information is 
obtained by the journals of India made the suspension of the autho- 
rized communications a matter of little moment. Indeed, this fact 
is avowed : the Friend of Indio says of Lord Ellenborough : — 

We set down his dislike of the ))res 8 to this feeling of contempt for 
the sentiments of others, rather than to any resentment for its opj)08i- 
tion to his views ; and we regard it among his minor failings — ^for with 
the hostility w'hich the Court of Directors are known to feel towards 
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the liberty of the press, he mip^ht at any time have conciliated them by 
gagging it. His lijrdship’s attempts to deprive the press of its influence, 
by forbidding the communication of all connect intelligence, by those 
who alone possessed it, was a manifest error, Mo one can object to the 
orders issued to the officers of the army t j keep the report of military 
movements as under tlip seal of confession; for though secrecy is one of 
the elements of succc'^s in the art of war, yet so ill had it been pre- 
ser\ed,tliat General England’s route was openly published in the papers 
before he undertook it ; but the subsequent notification, which forbade 
the communication of any information of which a public officer had be- 
come possessed from his official station, jiroduced an injurious effect on 
the interests of society, and not less of Government. This order has 
kept nothing, and will keej) nothing, from the press, which it lias an 
interest in obtaining. Indeed, some of the most important documents 
which have ever been published, have ap]>eared since the promulgation 
of the order, and Government wonders how wo came by them. 

Another, and much more probable, source of the severe treat - 
meut of tlio late Govcrnor-Genoral is his open, avowed disregard 
of claims founded solely upon interest, and his resolute perseverance 
in the course of choosing candidates for office not upon the ground 
of who they wore, but what they w’ore. In the course of time, the 
suc(5ess of such a now policy must have been a]q)arcnt ; but in the 
meanwhile it would generate a secret, but extensive, discontent, 
that would circulate amongst the most powerful classes. That Lord 
Elleuborough did act uj)on this principle, without reserve, we have 
the confession of, perhaps, his bitterest censor, the Friend of India^ 
which has been just to him upon this point : — 

In the distribution of the patronage which was still reserved to the 
office of governor-general (says that Journal), Lord Ellenborough has 
been guided, in every instance that we have heard of, by a conscien- 
tious regard to the public interests. In many cases he has sought out 
and rewarded modest merit ; in every instance he has acted to the best 
of his knowledge and judgment in bestowing office on the most merito- 
rious. No man during his administration has liad reason to pride^liiin- 
self on his “ interest on the contrary, ii lias been considered — per- 
haps to some excess — as a disqualification. Ho has rejected all recom- 
mendations, though given by near connections. There have been cases 
in which those for whom the warmest family interest was made from 
home, liave been indignantly rejected, while the connections of political 
opponents, who were found worthy, have been appointed to vacancies. 
And those whom his lordship has once taken under his patronage he 
has seldom been known to desert. 

If such bo (as we believe it) a true representation of the course 
which Lord Elleuborough has pursued, no man who knows what the 
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world is will doubt that he has thereby created many enemies 
amongst powerful families. Dut oven this will not account for the 
hard measure he has received from the press of India, by which (as 
the aforegoing extract shews) his honest and impartial dispensation 
of patronage is made almost the only subject of encomium. 

Again ; Lord Ellonborough has boeu charged with making a dis- 
tinction in his treatment of the civil and military branches of the 
service,’ evincing superciliousness and neglect towards the former, 
and an open and public demonstration of favour towards the latter ; 
in fact, he is charged, in so many words, with “ the undue exalta- 
tion of the military and the corresponding depression of the civil 
functionaries;" nay, further, “it was not merely by this unjust 
favouritism that Lord Elleuborough laid himself open to censure 
but, at the fCtos given to him by the military bodies, “he repeatedly 
announced physical force as the fundamental principle of his admi- 
nistration.** Whether this charge l)e just or otherwise, the very 
suspicion of it is calculated to inflict a deep mortification upon a 
lai'go and influential body, conscious, as every individual of it must 
be, that a more able, meritorious, and efficient organ of administra- 
tion never existed than the Indian civil service. If it be true, such 
preference must be regarded not merely as “an act of impolicy,*' 
but as one of great weakness and injustice. The head of the Govern- 
ment should have no partialities ; ho should take especial care that 
each branch of the service receives an equal measure of regard, 
though ho may, without being guilty of partiality, reward any un- 
usual manifestation of zeal and energy in either. But this is one of the 
matters in respect to which the public require information. If Lord 
Ellenborough, instead of shewing an unjust favouritism, by unduly 
exalting ono branch and depressing the other, has merely endea- 
voured to restore the balance between them, by raising one that was 
unduly deprcssc<l to a level with the other, ho has dono no more 
than a discreet head of the Government ought to have done. 
Let it be romoinbcrcil that, whatever bo the aggregate amount of 
wisdom and virtue in the civil service, — and nono can estimate it 
higher than we do, — the preservation of India must, for many years 
at least, depend upon the army, which will never be in a state of 
efficiency if its European oflicors, the vital principle and soul of 
the army, and especially of the native i)Ortion of it, feel themselves 
to be treated as an inferior caste, subordinate to that of civilians. 
In the review of Lord Elleuborough’s administration, to which we 
have more than once adverted, the charge of his pointed neglect of 
the civil service is supported by reference to individual instances. 
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and amongst them to Mr. Secretary (now Sir ThomiM) Maddook, 
whose feelings, it is asserted, were wounded by his lordship in 
many instances/" This assertion can have been made upon no less 
authority than that of Sir T. Maddock himself ; and it is, there- 
fore, not for us to gainsay the fact, that that able and estimable 
public servant conceived that hie feelings upon those occasions were 
not sufficiently consulted. But even this assumption affords no con- 
clusive evidence against Lord £llenlg)roiigh. His own feelings were 
very little consulted in the act and in the manner of his reoal ; 
yet no one thought of therefore censuring the Court of Directors 
for doing what they believed to bo their duty. 

It may bo supposed that, in these observations, we are essaying 
to vindicate the administration and the personal conduct of the late 
Governor-General of India. Wo have no such design in them; 
our intention is to sus])ond our own opinion till the materials for 
judgiiient are before the public, and then we shall not shrink from 
a rigorous, but impartial, examination of both ; and the observa- 
tions in which we have now indulged have no other aim than to 
guard those who honour them with a perusal against forming hasty 
conclusions from imperfect, erroneous, and perhaps partial informa- 
tion. That love of fairness, which is a distinguishing trait of Eng- 
lishmen, may, perhaps, have some share in disposing us to take a 
lenient view of the conduct of Lord Ellenborough, when wo sec him 
evidently prejudged and run down, whilst he still retains the confi- 
dence of the ministers of the Crown, who really appointed him, 
and of whose measures, after all, he may have been the passive 
instrument: the same writer who, in censuring in the lump all 
Lord Ellenborough’s jiolitical acts, regards him as their author, 
justified his predecessor for carrying into effect the most perni- 
cious measures, on the ground that they were forced upon him by 
the ministers at home. Moreover, Lord Ellenborough commenced his 
government at a time when the afiairs of India were in a state of 
unexampled difficulty ; he loft it, only two years and a half after, 
exhibiting “a gratifying appearance of peace and prosperity." 

The ceromonios attending the departure of the late Governor- 
General, and especially the entertainment given to him by the corps 
composing the presidency division, occupy a very conspicuous place 
in the last Indian papers. As this subject is of some importance, 
and as, contrary to his usual practice, Lord Ellenborough appears 
to have sanctioned the publication of an authentic report of the 
B|>eoch he delivered at the military dinner, we have put upon re- 
cord, in another place, a full account of the proceedings. The 
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acceptance of this entertainment, an innocent, — at all events, a 
natural and excusable, — indulgence, like all the other acts of this 
nobleman in India, has been made a ground of vehement condemna- 
tion of him. Nothing, however, could be freer from offence than 
the whole affair. It was a private convivial meeting, in which every 
thing was conducted with propriety and moderation. 

His lordship embarked at Prinsep's Ghaut, on the 1st August, on 
board the Tenasserim steamer (not the Auckland) ; ho was accom- 
panied to the ghaut by Mr. Bird, the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
and a numl)er of gentlemen of both services, under throe salutes, one 
fired as he entered the state-carriage at Government House, where 
he took leave of Sir Henry Ilardingo ; a second as ho entered the 
fort, and a tliird when he quitted the shore of India. lie arrivcnl 
in England on the 1 1 th of October, and has, for the present, retired, 
with additional marks of royal approbation, into private life. 

His successor, Sir Henry Ilardinge, reached Calcutta on the 23rd 
July, where ho hold a levee on the 25th, and a durbar, for receiving 
the native aristocracy, on the 5th August. The mistake, which oc- 
curred upon Lord Ellenborough's assumption of the government, 
when it was supposed that native gentlemen were not permitted to 
bo presented to the new Governor-General at the levee, with Euro- 
peans, was avoided. That circumstance, which has been remem- 
bered to the disadvantage of Lord Elleuborough, is thus explained. 
After the day had been fixed for the durbar (subsequent to the 
levee), the usual invitations were sent round to the native gentlemen 
who were in the habit of attending, and it was expected that they 
would prefer the more distinguished reception they would enjoy at 
the durbar to being presented among a crowd at a levee. Some of 
those usually invited to the durbar were, however, present at the levee, 
and were informed that it was considered likely to be more agree- 
able to them to wait for the more formal presentation at the durbar, 
when they quitted Government House ; but, through some misunder- 
standings other native gentlemen, who were on the Government 
House visiting list, and not on the durbar list, understood what had 
been said to the former visitors os also applied to them, and with- 
drew. It was entirely a simple misunderstanding. As the latest 
intelligence from Calcutta is the 19th August, no public measure of 
importance can bo expected to have emanated from the newGovemor- 
Generab who has, however, re-appointed Mr. Wilborforce Bird, 
long senior member of the Supreme Council, to the deputy-gover- 
norship of Bengal, to which ofiice he had been appointed by Lord 
Elleuborough, who judiciously severed the local administration of 
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Bengal and the North-West Proyincea from the Gbremment-Qene* 
tal, relinquishing at the same time the patronage of the tiiro offices 
of Deputy-Governor of Bengal and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. 

It has been customary for us to begin our survey of the state of 
India with the Punjab, the only part of that country which is in a 
critical condition. The accounts from Lahore, which arc to so late 
a date as the 7th August, represemt affairs os still in the same fa- 
vourable state as respects the jjoHition of lleera Sing, who has now 
the title of “ Hajah Sahib.” The Agra Ukhhar Extra^ of August 
15 th, indeed, speaks of a report received from Lahore of some secret 
measures, having for their object the overthrow of the Khalsa dy- 
nasty, by lleera Sing, in conjunction with his uncle, Golab Sing. 
This would throw some light upon the cause of the military prei)a- 
rations which have been for some time and arc still going on in the 
vicinity of the capital. The Rajah Sahib has dismisstHl all the Eu- 
ropean officers in the Sikh service, ostensibly because they commu- 
nicated the secrets of the Lahore Cabinet to the English Govern- 
ment: ho is represented to have declared to the council, that “no 
faith was to be found in Christians.” It is stated, too, that ho has 
likewise resolved to disband all the Sikh regiments, and enlist only 
Mahomedans, Kohistanccs as well as Punjabees. These measures 
are consistent with a scheme for usurping the throne, which the Eu- 
ropean officers and the present corps would be likely to resist All 
accounts, however, concur in stating that, whatever may be the 
condition of the capital, the internal state of the country is any 
thing but tranquil, though certainly not one of open rebellion. It 
is said that “ a most vile and treacherous system at present exists ; 
that anarchy, systematic plunder, and shameful confiscation, with pri- 
vate assassination, are the daily and numerous results, and that eveiy 
thing is carried on by the agency of dark and mysterious craft and 
policy, ' hitherto unparalleled in the East.” The minister is repre- 
sented to have addressed the chiefs present at the durbar on the 15th 
July, and assured them that “the only way in which they could 
secure advancement was by paying every possible attention to an 
increase of the revenues of the state.” 

The accounts from Gwalior, which are to the 12th August, state 
that matters go on as usual, — ^intrigues and differences amongst 
the ministers, conferences with the British resident, and insubordi- 
nation on the part of the thakoors. The Moonshee Bulwunt Rao 
is said not to be on the best terms with Ram Rao Phalkea, the head 
of the council of regency, who is supposed to be jealous of his col- 
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leagues. The latter fears that he shall be supplanted, and his wife 
is in constant attendance upon Tara Bhaee, to prevent any private 
communications hostile to her husband. His chief security, how- 
ever, consists in the want of unanimity amongst the other members 
of the council. On the 10th July, it was intimated to the maha- 
rajah that the ministers had gone to Sir Richmond Shakesjtear, to 
lay before him a memorandum of the income and expenditure of the 
state. The ministers represented to the Bliaee that, in the time of 
Alijah Scindia, and even during the regency of the Baiza Bhaee, 
the revenue yielded at least a crore of rupees, and that a surplus of 
several lakhs used to be yearly paid into the gungajulloe, or state- 
treasury, whereas now the income did not exceed sixty lakhs. This 
is a poor fund out of which to pay eighteen lakhs a year to the Bri- 
tish Government under the treaty of 1844, besides a debt of twenty- 
six lakhs. 

The other foreign states of India offer no subjects for comment. 
A strange and improbable announcement is published in a Bombay 
paper, on the credit of a letter from Bushire, namely, that the King 
of Persia had abdicated in favour of his son. 

The state of British India furnislw's no topic of interest or, happily, 
ol anxiety. Scinde was, at the date of th(‘ latest advices, perfectly 
quiet, and the health of the troops excellent. There is reason to think 
the insalubrity of the country lias been over-stated, and that, with 
proper care and precautions, 8cinde may not occasion more casualties 
than some parts of India. The trying period is, however, after the 
subsiding of the river, towards the close of the year. At Sukkur, 
which was surrounded with the waters of the inundation, the troops 
were remarkably healthy. Another “ mischance,” as it is called, 
had occurred near Shikarporo. On the 18th July, Capt. McKcnzio 
marched from Kanghur with 1.50 horse to attack a fort, followed by 
Capt. Smith, with 170 men, horse and foot, and a couple of guns. 
The party, however, suffered so much from heat and want of water 
(Capt. McKenzie becoming insensible from the effects of the sun, 
and the men being in a state of extreme exhaustion from thirst), 
that they were compelled to fall back upon Kanghur, re infeetd. 

The settlement of Bundelkhund seems a more difficult task than 
had been expected. The ex-rajah of Jeitpore is still at large, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts to induce him to surrender, and 
bribe his followers, or those acquainted with his retreat, to betray 
him. One letter from the chief military station in Bundelkhund,” 
says the Delhi Gazette^ “leaves no doubt on our mind as td the 
feeling which still pervades the country ; while another from the 
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same neighbourhood convoys the disagreeable intelligence of Bereral 
hundred men having assembled near the banks of the Jumna for the 
sake of plundering.” The same paper, however, acknowledges that 
much has been done by the police litiittalions, and especially the por- 
tion consisting of Major Ferris's AfTgbans (who fought so gallantly 
utidor him in Affghani‘tan), in hunting out and bringing to justice 
Mjveral of the more atrocious followers of the Jeitpore raj all. 

Of the local incidents at the presidencies we can select tew tliftt 
are worthy of such a distinction. Entertainments were rather nu- 
merous daring the month ; besides that to the late Governor-Gene- 
ral at Calcutta, a splendid dinner was given by the society of Simla 
to the Commander-in-Chicf, on the 19th July, the anniversary of 
the Inst and most brilliant action fought in China, and the capture 
of Cheang-kwang-foo ; and a grand ball and supper at Bombay to 
Sir Henry Pottinger, August 23rd. Upon the latter occasion, the 
chairman, Mr. Crawford, senior member of council, gave a sketch of 
the services of Sir Henry, in wliicb be took occasion to deny in em- 
phatic terms the statement, ]»iit forth by “dissatisfied spirits, inter- 
ested, it was to be feared, in tho maintenance of evils which it had 
l)(vn Sir H(*nry*s endeavours to put an end to,” that the Govem- 
inerit af liome disapproved of his conduct ; wdioreas he had received 
“the entire and uiupialilied approbation of her Majesty and her 
eoiifidontial advisers of all his acts.” We regret to have seen in 
the Ilong-kong [)apers some remarks upon the administration of Sir 
Henry, discovering a very bitter spirit ; and still more to observe 
this hostility referred in a Bombay paper to private motives. If Sir 
Henry Pottinger has, in the proper execution of bis very difficult 
and invidious office, provoked tho enmity of individuals, the public 
will protect him from its effects — ^it is a testimony to his resolution 
and his honesty. 

The Bombay papers contain a long report of a very long trial of 
eighteen Parsees for tho murder of one of their own nation, on ac- 
count of a grudge arising out of some disputes connected with their 
newspapers. It appears that the Chabooky conducted by Nowrojee 
Dorabjee, and tho Jaml Jameheedy edited by Pestonjoe Manuckjee, 
are the organs of two factions, which ace on terms of deadly hatred. 
Muncherjoe Ilormusjee, the deceased, was employed in the office of 
the Chabooky and the act was a savage, cold-blooded, meditated 
assassination, perpetrated in the open day, by twenty or thirty men, 
armed with clubs and knives, and in the presence of many others, 
who made no effort to rescue the victim, or call in the police. 
What is still worse, the greatest difficulty was experienced in ob- 
Aria^.t/bMrn.N.S.VoL.IV.No.l9. 0 
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taining witnesses, and those who were induced to come forward, 
including Parsee priests, were guilty of the most unblushing peijury, 
ayowing that they swore falsely through apprehension of the prisoners 
and their friends. Such were the bulk and contradictory nature 
of the evidence, that the Chief Justice occupied twelve hours in 
summing it up. The jury consulted for two hours, and found ton 
of the prisoners guilty of wilful murder. Sentence of death was 
immediately passed upon four ; the other six wore condemned to 
transportation for life. After the sentence, however, petitions were 
presented to the Chief Justice,-— one by the counsel, suggesting legal 
doubts, and another from 2,000 natives, denying the facts stated by 
the witnesses. In consequence, examinations were taken, affidavits 
made, and disclosures volunteered, and the Ju»lgo was induced to 
respite the sentence of all the culprits except one ; an<l, from the 
depositions, it is very doubtful whether it would bo safe to punish 
any of the other nine convicted prisoners ! 


FROM THE SILSILAT UZ-ZAHAB OF JAM?. 





( 11 ) 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

NO. XII. — LITERATURE — STATISTICb — niSTORV. 

Tn first turning over the aix numbers of Dr. von Siebold’fi Archwe, 
we flattered ourselves that they contained a genuine specimen of Japa- 
nese literature, translated by Dr, Hoffmann, collates] with and tested by 
Mr. Medhurst’s English translation of a Coreaii version of the Japa- 
nese original. It turns out, however, tliat the work^ entitled tho 
Book of a Thoustmd Words, is a well-known elementipry Chinese work, 
translated into Corean and Japanese ; the Corean by Mr. Medhurst, 
and the Chinese original by Dr. Hoffinann, using the Japanese and 
English versions to test his own accuracy. It is, therefore, needless to 
notice this book, which, though prodigiously admired in Dai Nippon, is 
no R])ecimen of the literary genius of the Japanese. Dr. Hoffmann says : 

“ Ri'Hpocting the age of tlie Book of a Thousand Words, we find con- 
flicting opinions. According to Japanese histoiy, the Chinese scholar 
Wang-sliin, wlio was invited from the Corean peninsula to the Court of 
tho Mikado, as the primary teacher of the language and literature of the 
central empire, brought the book to Japan A.D. 285. Its unknown 
author is supposed to have lived during the reign of Han-Chang-te 
(from A.D. 76 to 88). According to another view, imported long after- 
wards from China, the origin of this book is of much later date, and it 
is ascribed to a certain Chen-hing-sze, who lived during the reign of 
Leang-Woo-to (from A.D. 502 to 549), and wrought it out from a 
sketch of the erudite W ang-shin ; a contradiction which Sansi, an old 
Japanese translator of this w'ork, strives to reconcile by the assertion 
that there have been two books of the same name, and that the last has 
entirely superseded the first. The plan of the book is an anthology 
from the oldest Chinese literature. It consists of metrical rhymed pro- 
positions, of four and four words each, put together with such poetic 
audacity, and often so elliptically, that some familiarity with Chinese 
literature, and with the favourite ideas of this nation, is requisite in 
order to arrange logically complete, and render intelligible, such de- 
tached or broken propositions. One Japanese editor of this work (one 
of many Japanese translations) announces at the conclusion thirty 
other various editions.” 

We have another translated work, but as it is historical, we think as 
much of the geography, or rather statistics, as can interest the general 
reader, may conveniently precede it. In this paper, the doctor confines 
himself to the island of Kiusiu, and all details chiefly to the principa- 
lity of Fizen, as best known to the members of the factory. 

Kiusiu is of volcanic formation, and has four craters ; they never- 
theless produce annual earthquakes, besides the indications of hot 
springs, &c. Fizen is very mountainous ; to it belongs the Wunzen 
volcano; indeed its name, Bisen, expresses the position of the land 
relatively to the volcanic fire but it is, notwithstanding, very fertile, 

* Jtiaiic JourtuU, vol. uix. p. ISP. 
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the steepest mountains Iteing cultivated to a very considerable height. 
For this purpose they are formed into terraces, supported by walls, 
in which rice is grown, as the precipitous banks of the Rhine are built 
into vineyards. Irrigation is accomplished by a skilful diversion of 
mountain rills to supply these rice-fields with tlie due quantity of in- 
undation* Whether the acknowledged superiority of the Japanese rice 
be owing to this singular mountain-cultivation, is not stated. Fizen 
owes part of its wealth to its shape ; it is all promontory and bay, be- 
sides the* 1,016 islands comprised within its limits, and its coast abounds 
in fish, especially the valuable awabi {IlaltGlis). It is the shell of the 
awabi, and not ordinary mother-of-pearl, that is employed in the glit- 
tering parts of Japanese lackcrwork, and the fish itself, accounted, 
when dried, a prime dainty, is exported to China to the value of 
X'3,000 per annum. 

The inhabitants of Fizen, as of Kiusiu generally, Siebold divides into 
two almost distinct races. Tliose of the coast and islands, fishermen 
and sailors, of course, ho describes as comparatively small and dark, 
witli black hair, curly, and often nearly woolly, and a more highly 
Tartar physiognomy, modified by a touch of the Negro. Corporeally 
they are adroit ; mentally, persevering, bold, frank, good-humoured, 
and obliging, oven to servility. The inland-born, mostly agricultu- 
rists, are larger and fairer, 'w ith a slight tendency to red hair. They 
are temperate, industrious, devout, good-natured, generous, and hos- 
pitable ; but, like their betters, intolerably ceremonious. The upper 
classes in all the cities, except Miyako, are pretty much alike, because 
they all are, and must be, educated at Yi‘do, whence they possess the 
high polish of the capital. Even second-rate officials, having there be- 
gun their cai’eer in inferior posts, have acquired a considerable portion 
of its polish, and more of its con-uption; since they live through their 
youth in that paradise of the Yedoites, the notorious Yosihara street, 
returning premature old men to their native provinces. The sons of 
considerable merchants arc usually educated at Ohosaka ; where, as 
the Swede Thunherg, nearly three-quarters of a century ago, culled it 
a second Paris, we may conjecture that they find similar resources, if 
inferior in style ; but we may also be permitted to hope that the des- 
tined traders arc earlier called home from this island of Circe or 
Calypso to attend to business. 

But this observation docs not apply to Miyako, which possesses 
ample means of educating all her children at home. “ At Miyako, sim- 
ple manners still prevail, maintaining freshness of mind and purity of 
heart, whilst they foster the arts and sciences, which especially fiourish 
in the Mikado’s own city.” 

In glaring contrast to this pleasing picture stands Nagasaki, the 
most corrupt and the least national city in the empire. The character 
of Nagasaki has suffered from the infection of Chinese cunning and 
rapacity, and the coarseness of European sailors ; and is fui-thcr de- 
l>ased by the throngs of the craftiest traders in Japan, who are natu- 
rally attracted to the only seat of foreign commerce. Eveu the language 
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has not escaped these baleful influences ; it is so interlarded with Chi- 
nese, as to be well nigh unintelligible to yisitors from Nippon and Sib ok. 
Much of Chinese manners, whether for the better or the worse, has 
likewise been gradually adopted : the lantern-festival is Chinese, and in 
Japan pretty nearly confined, it should seem, to Nagasaki, where more 
flesh meat is consumed than in any other city of Dai Nippon. 

The principality of Fizen appears to comprise some smaller principa- 
lities, as well as some lordsliips lield immediately of the Ziogoon ; but 
what authority, if any, the prince of Fizen exorcises over them, is not 
exiilained. His revenue amounts to nearly as much as all theirs 
together, being £3^7,000 sterling a year. Kokura, where the Dutch 
embark for Nipfion, is the residence of the prince of Buzen, whose 
principality is quite independent of, and unconnected with, Fizen, 
though inferior to it in i)<)wer and magnitude. But our perplexity con- 
cerning the relative positions of the prince of Fizen and his minor 
j)rince8 is certainly not relieved by discovering in Buzen, besides the 
reigning prince, whose income amounts to X'l 50,000, and a prince of 
Oini, his relation, with an income of only £10,000 a year, a prince of 
the house of Satzuma, the power and wealth of wliicli house have 
appeared in former papers.* And this prince, who holds his court in 
the second city of the principality, and enjoys an income of £100,000 a 
year, proves to ])e the very individual who was indulged with the 
Dutch name of Frederik Hendrik, and therefore a son of the reigning 
prince of Satzuma, and a brother-in-law of the Ziogoon.t 
We no^v proceed to the historical portion of those numbers, in which 
Sicbold has given us l)oth the Japanese original and a Grerman transla- 
tion of a work which seems to partake both of a chronological table and 
au historical abridgement. The author’s name is Asiya Yamabito, and 
that of the work Wa fieri leiy of which title we have two translations ; 
at the head of the Gennan version it is rendered “ Hist/oric Tables,” 
ii])on the title-page of the original " Succinct Japanese Annals.” This 
is, we imagine, about the newest Japanese historical work, since it 
comes down to the year 1 322. To censure it as dry, were altogether 
supererogatory, that being implied in what has been already said of its 
nature ; but still we may shew its character by selecting from the 
wearisome series of brief entries such as refer to points in Japanese 
history and manners woi-thy of notice : — 

Yt'ftit. 1I.C. 

(ib7. Ziii mu marches with his army from the west. This prince, who in his 
lifetime bore the name of honour, Fiko Fobodemi (as a child, liia name 
had been Sano), was the fourth son of Fiko Nakisatake Ukaya fukl 
uvasezuno mikuto, by Tamayori time (the last pair of terrestrial gods), 
born in the seventh year of the thirty- third Chinese cycle. On account of 
his brilliant qualities, he was chosen as heir to the throne in his fifteenth 
year; married Afira tau fime, and resided, to the age of forty-four, in a 
paUce on the mountain Takatsifo, in Fiuga (a province of Kiusiu). 


* Jsiatlc Journal, N.S., vuL xxa. p. U6, uud voL xxxi. p. 110. 


t Id. voL xxix. p. 883. 
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YeanB.c. 

668. Zin mu completes the conquest of the country (Nippon), and builds a 
palace. 

660. On the first day of this year, in the palace of Kasivabara, he ascends 
the throne, as first Mikado, and assumes the title of Kan Yamato Iware 
flko Fohoderoino inikoto. He raises the first of bis wives to the rank 
of u kwoguy and orders sacrifices to the Kami. 

It may be recollected that, upon factory authority, we stated that the 
Mikado, has twelve wives, seemingly equal among themselves.* We 
here find Zin mu evidently a pluralist in wives, but to one alone is 
assigned a title of dignity, analogous most likely to “ empress.” After- 
wards, we regularly find one wife named — it may be presumed this 
KwogUy a title subsequently changed. At a later period, we find secon- 
dary wives named, as distinguished from concubines ; and there seems 
reason to conclude that, of the dozen, eleven are wives of this inferior 
class, though not, as in the Ziogoou’s case, mere concubines. 

585. (Seveiity-$;ix of the reign.) The Mikado dies the eleventh of the third 
month, in the hundred and twenty-seventh year of his age, and receives 
the posthumous name of Zin mu ten wou. 

286. In the province Omi, a considerable district sinks ; a lake is formed, 
atid the volcano Fusi appears. 

219. Zys fook, a man from China, comes to Japan. The Chinese Kmperor 
She*hwang-tc ordered Zis fook to seek the herb of immortality in Nip. 
pon. Nippon then desired the books of the dynasties Woo.te and San> 
hwang, which the Emperor She-hwang immediately sent. 

93. A pestilence carries oflf half the population. 

92. A general famine. Bands of robbers infest the provinces. At Kasa 
nuiuo niura, in tiie province Yamato, a chapel is built and dedicated to 
the sun goddess. 

91. Chapels are dedicated to the spirits of heaven and of earth. Priestly 
families are instituted, and lands for their support assigned. 

88. Generals-in-chief (Ziogoons) are appointed to subjugate the tribes that 
arc still free on all sides of the empire. 

87. The banditti are put down. Great immigration from abroad. 

86. An annual census of the people ordered, and oflScial business and rank 
regulated. 

81. By command of the Mikado, ships are built in several provinces. 

36. Fur the promotion of agriculture, Uie Mikado orders tanks and canals to 
be made. 

24. Pugilism introduced. 

2. Human sacrifices at funerals are prohibited. 

A.O. 

3. The Mikado's consort dies. Instead of living servants, puppets are 
buried with her. Nomino Sukune now makes figures of clay, which are 
hcnceforwatd to bear the dead company in the grave, in lieu of living 
men. 'Hie Mikado rewards him with the family name of Fazi (mean, 
ing, * modeller’). 

* Asiatic Journal, vol. xalx. p, 285. 
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Vean ^.d. 

61. Tatflima Mori leaves Japan, by the Mikado's command, to fetch sweet- 
smelling fruits (oranges). 

71. Twelfth Mikado, Kei Ko, named successor at twenty-one, ascends the 
throne at the age of eighty three. Tataima Mori brings the sweet- 
smelling fruit (oranges). 

87. The Mikado composes a poem, upon occasion of discovering the East 
and thence thinking of his return home, whilst taking a walk in the pro- 
vince of Fiuga. 

200. The Mikado dies in the second month, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. His consort, with the aid of Takcutsi (now 127 years old), con- 
ceals his death, and has the corpse carried across the sea to the palace 
Toyota miya, on the coast of the province of Anato (Nagato). 

20 J. Mikado Singon Kwogu, in her lifetime Okinagatarasi fime, was great 
granddaughter of the Mikado Kal kwa. In the third month she, with 
her troops, defeats tlie Kumaosa tribe in Kiusiu, and annihilates the 
robber Kumawasi, with his faction. Peace and order re-established 
in Kiusiu. In the tenth month she undertakes with her army the con- 
quest of Sinra (a Corean state), the king of which country immediately 
submits. Kaou-le and Pe-tse likewise submit, so that the three Corean 
states are all subject to Japan, b » the twelfth month she returns to 
Japan, and in Tsukusi bears the me who was afterwards her successor. 

202. Two elder sons of Mikado Tsitiai, the princes of Kakosaka and of 
Osikuma, revolt and seek the life of the child and Ue mother. For 
many days the sun is eclipsed from noon till evening. In the third 
month the minister of state, Takeutsi, gives the Prince of Osikuma 
battle at Utsi, and defeats him. He flies to Seda, where he kills 
himself. 

284. The King of Pe-tse sends his son Atoga with horses to Japan. Atoga 
introduces the knowledge of the Chinese character. 

285. The Chinese philosopher, Wang shin, comes from Pe-tse to the Japa- 
nese court, and affords the first instruction in Chinese literature. 

323. A dyke built at Ibarada to divert the inundations of the northern waters 
from Ohosaka ; and the Foijye canal dug, to conduct those waters into 
the western sea. 

374. Introduction of ice-cellars. 

543. Thirtieth Mikado, Kin Mei, receives from Pe-tse a valuable instrument, 
that indicates the south. 

552. Pe tse sends a Buddha statue, and Buddhist utensils and books, to the 
Japanese court. Upon the breaking out of a pestilence, the Mikado 
issues orders to throw the image into the river, and bum the temple 
built for its reception. 

577. Mikado Bindats receives books, two Buddhist priests,' a nun, and a 
sculptor, from Pe-tse. 

584. Two Japanese bring Buddhist images from Pe-tse. Sogano Mumako 
builds a temple, in which they are set up. Buddhist doctrines spread 
rapidly. 

585. Second month.— A pestilence carries off great part of the population. 
Third month.— Oho murazi Monono obtains leave to lay the Bud- 
dhist temples in ashes, and throw the images into the canal. 
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YmH A.D. 

Sfith month.— Sogano Momako asks permission to profeM Buddhism, 
which the Mikado refuses. 

594. Orders issued for diffusing the Buddhist doctrines atnl building Buddhist 
temples. 

605. The dress of princes and officers of state regulated. 

6)2. Music begins to be learned. 

613. The high road from Ohosaka to Miyako completed. 

660. Water-clocks introduced. 

701. A' festival in honour of Confucius first instituted by the Daigakreo 
Academy. 

710. Mikado Genmei, daughter of Mikado Teiitsi, founds Miyako. 

711. Fudono Yasumaro composes the book of antiquities (Koziki), in three 
volumes, and lays it before the Mikado. 

713* By command of the Mikado, in every province a topography and natural 
history is druMm up, and its provincial legends arc collected. 

719. Mikado Ger.syo, daughter of Prince Kusakabe, regulates female dress. 

720. The chronicle Nvpponki published through the prince and minister 
Tonerino Sin wo. 

792. An order that the Chinese language be learned. 

797. The continuation of the Nipponki completed in forty volumes, by Suka- 
varano Mamitsi. 

800. Eruption of the volcano Fusi. 

806. (DaitOi 1.) Fifty-first Mikado Feizel institutes the eight inspectors of 
the eight circles, and passes a law that the young of all ranks shall attend 
schools. 

808. Imibi Firo nari’s Supplement to the liCgcnds of Olden Times appears. 
The physician Firo sada, of Idsumo, publishes a collection of prescrip- 
tions in one hundred volumes. 

827. The collection of poems, entitled Keikohsi/u, completed in twenty vo- 
lumes. It consists of contemporary poems, and wag undertaken by the 
Mikado's command. 

847. Fudsivarano Sadatoyo, upon his return from China, is named head of the 
lyrics. 

888. Mikado Uda succeeds. 'Jlie painter Kosc Kanaoka, who had been dis- 
tinguished as a poet likewise since 810, adorns the southern side of the 
Dairi with pictures. 

016. The colour of fire in garments prohibited, and rules respecting colours 
established. 

924. The Mikado attends horse-races. 

1075. Mikado Siragawa commands Minamotono Tosiyori to begin the collec- 
tion of Japanese poems upon golden leaves, called kiny^u (jo) wakasyu. 

1 102. (Kokwoy 4.) The principal poets and poetesses at court arrange a selec- 
tion of Japanese poems, under the title of Yentyogot—tk most beautiful 
compilation. 

1 185. Milado Go Toba appoints Minamotono Yoritomo imperial commander- 
io-ebief, who appoints governors in all the provinces. 

This is evidently esteemed the exaltation of Yoritomo (who, it will be 

observed, bears the family name given by Mikado Saga to his prmceB*and 
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princesses, — ^thos shewing his sun blood) to rirtoal sovereigntyi since 
our annalist now divides his page into columns, — one for Mikados, one 
for Ziogoons, YeC, notwithstanding this recognition of his authority, 
we find Yoritomo, seven years later, obtaining the title of Ziogoon, sub- 
sequently to performing divers acts of authority. 

Yean ▲.!>. 

1189. Yoritomo comes (o Miyako to do homage. Minamotouo Yositsoons^ 
driren by Yasnfira out of Osyu, kiJU himself. Yoritomo sends troops 
against Yasufira, who annihilates him. [This last statement materially 
eorroboratea Tsyusiro’s idea, that Yosicsoone bad eluded his brotheriS 
general, who would thereby incur his master’s displeasure]. 

1200. Moiiomitsi appointed regent. Yoritomo dies. 

But, perhaps, it is to be supposed the Ziogoon had business enough 
of lus own, without undertaking the Mikado’s, as regent. Presently, 
in addition to the Mikado and Ziogoon columns, we get a third column 
for a series of anti-Mikados, with antl-nengos for dates. This contest 
for, or division of, the mikadoship, lasted for fifty-five years, during 
which, in addition to battles and sieges, we have records of lyrical pub- 
lications, buildings of temples pad palaces, &c., as before. At the end 
of that time, the pseudo-Mikados submitted, and we return to the lesser 
confusion of two columns of synchronous sovereigns of one and the 
same realm, who are not colleagues. 

1391. Mikado Go Komatsu appoints Ziogoon Yosimitsn gyohok, or prime 
minister. Yosimotsi, fifteenth Ziogoon. 

Yosimitsu must, it should seem, have abdicated either prior to being 
appointed syokok, or upon receiving the oflSce, wliich must, we appre- 
hend, be one of those Dairi posts, mentioned heretofore,* as objects of 
ambition to the highest in the empire. An efficient administration 
office it could liardly be, since we know that the kwanbak teas the 
prime minister before the virtual division or cession of sovereignty, and 
that, under the new title of governor of the empire, he, the president of 
the ministerial council, still is so.t It is to be noted that the appoint- 
ment of the kwanbak usually stands in the Ziogoon column, that of a 
syokok always on the Mikado side. 

1409. The Miksdo visits Yosimitsu. Yosimitsu diea * * • iYoMhaa 

(barbsrisns from the south) bring s blsck elephant and psiroto. 

1469. The Japanese painter Setssyu returns firom China. 

1539. The use of fire-arms learned. 

Amidst civil wars, hard to be comprehended in this style of narra- 
tion, we find the first not over-pleasing mention of the heroic successor 
to the Yoritomo dynasty, Nobunaga. 

1557. Nobunaga slays his younger brother, Nobuyuki. 

1561. Birth of Seikwa, afterwords distinguished for bis knowledge of Chinese 
literature. 

1600. {KAtayo,5), The Chinese statistical work, Ching hodn ehing jaOt 
published in Japan. 

* AiiatieJmtmah T<d. xxix. p. 884. t /<<• vol* P* ^ 

Anaf.Jbtfm.N.S.yoL.iy.No.l9« D 
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Some of the following entries are worth extracting^ as proofs how 
little the Mikado cared which party triumphed in the eivil ;war8 for the 
ziogoonship, and how little Buddhism had at that time-— viz. prior 
to the political antipathy conceived to Christianity — crushed or su- 
perseded Sinsyu 

YMnA.D. 

1603. Thirty-second Ziogoon, Minamoto JysyBSon. Mikado Go Yosei ap- 
points Hideyori (Taykosama’s son) iViii daizin (eyideiitly one of the 
desired Dairi officers). 

1005. The Mikado appoints Fidetada, the son of Jyeyasou, Sei i Ziogoon, the 
thirty-third. 

1628. {Kvoan yeU 5). One hundred and ninth Mikado, Go Midsunowo builds 
the Kami temple Kamonoyasiro. 

1630. Intercourse with Christian nations broken on. 

1640. The genealogies of the princely lamiUes registered. 

1647. Arrival of Europeans, who are repulsed by Mikado Go Kwomyo, or 
Ziogoon Jyemitsu. 

1656. The Chinese Ching, known, under the nams of Koksenja, as the con- 
queror of Formosa, seeks support at the Japanese court; it is refused. 
1663. One hundred and thirteenth Mikado, Reigen, forbids the self-slaughter 
of dependents upon the death of their lords. 

1690. The high school of Chinese science founded at Yedo. 

1722. One hundred and fifteenth Mikado, Nakano Mikado, visits his minister, 
Sukesane. (Still no seclusion, even of the Mikado; but this is the last 
locomotive entry concerning a Mikado. ) 

1781. A Yedo bookseller publishes the Encyclopeedia Xuft »yo rui tsui, which, 
in 639 volumes, comprehends 1,273 divisions, together with the work 
named Jbo ryah, which consists of 1,000 volumes, -*the most ex- 
tensive undertaking of the kind in Japan. 

1789. Forty-second Ziogoon, Jyenari, orders the establishment of rice maga- 
zines throughout the empire. 

1795. The Ziogoon has a grand hunt. (The last locomotive mention of a 
Ziogoon). 

1797. Siragawako publishes the antiquarian work Sinks syu triu, a collec- 
tion of ten kinds of antiquities, which is highly valued by all lovers of 
archssology. 

1798. The calendar improved Europeanwise. 

1804. Fall of a mountain and devastation of the land on the lake Kiza- 
SBwa. * * * By command of the Mikado, great presenta are offered 
at the Kami temple at Usa, in Buzen. 
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RECOLtljlCTIONS OF A SEKTINEL. 

CHAPTER III. 

There was macli rejoiotng in the Matoonga barracks after our re- 
tom from the Persian Gulf. Our comrades vied with each other In 
hospitable endeavours to make ns feel that we were welcome and worthy 
of the cloth. The camp-kettle was continually r^lenished from the 
stores of the sutler, and the punch-house, which in those days was the 
substitute for the canteen, was ransacked for moist sugar, limes, and 
arrack, the ordinary compounds — ^bating the water — of our jorums of 
punch. 

But, after the fitful ferer of enjoyment, came sundry buBlness con- 
siderations, arising out of the wear and tear of the campaign. There 
were new clothes to be purchased, wounds to be healed, and ofiences to 
be inquired Into. The refit of a soldier is never contemplated by him 
with much pleasure, because it generally makes a great hole in a man’s 
])ay, keeping him under stoppages ** for an almost indefinite time. 
Uowover, in the present instance, w<« were not subjected to much dis- 
tress or privation, for the carpets, rugs, piastres, shawls, &c., we 
had severally captured — to say nothing of the sale of our prbse-oertifi- 
cates — gave us the means of raising a little fund, wh>ih covered all 
cliarges for re-equipment One man required a now jacket, most of U8 
new trousers, and I stood in need of a new cap, to replace the chaco 
which had liecome shocking bad” during the scuffle in the battery. 
The substitute “tile” that fell to my lot, was a compound of the chaco 
and the Albert hat, which lately excited so much deserved ridicule. It 
had a peak before and one behind, whence the felt crown rose to the alti- 
tude of six or eight inches, stretching out at the summit in a style that 
I might have thought picturesque if I had not found it confoundedly 
top-heavy. Our Government has always been unfortunate in its selec- 
tion of regimental caps for the British infantry and artillery. From 
the sugar-loaf afiairs, which Hogarth has depicted in the “ March to 
Finchley* down to the present head-gear, not a single covering has 
l)eon devised which has contributed at one and the same time to the 
comfort, the protection, and the martial appearance of the soldiery. 
But 1 think we err altogether in the article of dress ; the principle on 
which the effect of a uniform depends is the connection in the specta- 
tor’s mind of uniformity of action with uniformity of appearance: 
hence, a very plain, simple costume, sufflciently distinguished from the 
ordinary dress of the people, has the most decidedly military aspect. 
It most completely impresses us with the notion of power. If this 
principle were well understood, it would lead to an abandonment of all 
frivolous ornament, retaining only such as really adds to the utility of 
the dress. Colonel Mitchell, who, some seven years ago, wrote much 
on this subject, very justly ridicules the heavy caps, enormous jack- 
boots, and other absurdities, which liave been from time to time in- 
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flkted on the soldiers. He says, the dress of soldiers ought to be con- 
sistent with the greatest activity. " Who,” he asks, ever thought of 
following the hounds in a hussar cap, or of shooting partridges in pipe- 
clayed breeches ; or who would send a sailor aloft to reef top-sails in a 
stiff, leather stock ? Why,” he adds, ^ a soldier’s dress should be as 
much as possible calculated to cramp his exertions we leave the inge- 
nious to discover.” But though Colonel Mitchell leaves the alterations 
in dress to others, 'he gives a few notions of his own. He prefers the 
Grecian Mmet^ for all classes of soldiers, to any other species of head- 
oovering ; and 1 do not believe the soldier lives who, having once placed 
that helmet on his brow, does not agree with the colonel. It is light, 
protective, and thoroughly military in ai>pearance. In India, it would 
only be necessary to cover it during a day’s march with white cotton 
(slightly wadded, perhaps), or incase it in so/a, to render it the most 
acceptable sort of that could be ** served out.” The French and the 
Prussians have lately taken to the use of the helmet among the infan- 
try, while, with us, it continues to be the exclusive privilege of the Horse 
Guards, and some regiments of heavy dragoons and horse artillery. 
One word more before I dismiss the subject of costume. Let the cavalry 
broad-swords be looked to. I should liave thought it almost unneces- 
sary, after the unhappy affair at Purwandurrah, to have renewed the 
subject ; but as no pains have yet bean taken by the Gk>vernment to 
deprive future cavalry regiments of an excuse for turning tail before a 
foe, it is a duty to re-urge the adoption of a different description of 
weapon. The fault of our cavalry sword seems to me to consist in its 
being too broad. Few men, unless very well practised in the use of 
this particular weapon, can cut with the edge. I have heard that, in 
some cavalry combats, in Spain, the French dragoons were bruised and 
contused by our men, without being severely wounded. Let any man, 
accustomed to the use of weapons, handle the sword of a Sikh, a Per- 
sian, or an Affghan, and he will And it very nearly as difficult to avoid 
giving edge with it as to cut with a dragoon sabre ! The reason is, tliat, 
in England, swords are made by manufacturers who are not swords- 
men ; in India and Persia, they are made for men who, feeling that 
their lives depend upon their weapon^ will not buy what they cannot 
use to some purpose. 

After obtaining my new equipments, I returned to my duties as 
adjutant’s clerk, and soon fell into the hum-drum routine of barrack- 
life. Not so, my immediate comrades. Two of them had been disqua- 
lified for further service by injuries received in service, and Pomeroy 
was sent to join a detachment garrisoning a fortress in the Southern 
Concan. The former were invalided, and sent to England upon small 
pensions, and I remember being much struck with the unjust and in- 
equitable calculation of service (both had been for some years in the 
battalion) by which the pension was regulated. Credit was refused for 
the time the men served at the depot in England, and the months 
passed during the voyage to India, This cruel usages I believe^ is still 
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in force, and as 1 have another purpose in view at present than Ifhe 
mere record of my personal adventures in the army, 1 may be per- 
mitted to dwell upon it. 

It will, perhaps, be considered superfluous by some readers, that im* 
portance should be attached to so inconsiderable a term as twelve 
months — 'the maximum of the period employed as above stated-^ut let 
me remind them that, when the sand has nearly run its hour, the glass 
b watched with double solicitude. It b not whibf life is young and 
hope runs high, that the mind will be ruffled by the consideration of 
such matters as the one now treated ; but it is in after-life, when time, 
toil, and climate have done their work ; when, with mind and bo<ly 
alike enervated and worn, they sigh for a return to the land where 
genial breezes may prolong for yet a little while the flame just glimmer- 
ing in the socket ; it is then tliey will question the right of Government 
to appropriate their time and services without awarding a just equiva- 
lent. 

Few men enter upon a military life without having previously made 
themselves in some degree acquainted with its practices and ordinances ; 
without having weighed the benefits to be derived therefrom against the 
disadvantages to which it subjects them. In a former chapter I glanced 
at what a man sacrifices when he converts himself from a free agent 
into an automaton, whose national and constitutional right of think- 
ing and acting for himself have been transferred to another. Such a 
sacrifice, such an utter prostration of a man’s independence, b not 
made without the assumed certainty of some benefits either present or 
prospective ; and as the former is understood to be a species of comfort 
minimized, the latter enters most largely into the contemplation of 
the soldier at the time of hb enlistment. The provbion for old 
age or infirmity of any kind, usually termed pension, b propor- 
tioned to the periods of service; fourteen years entitling a man to 
pension tn India, and twenty-one years to the same should he pre- 
fer returning to hb native country; but when the time arrives at 
which it b convenient to claim the pension, the soldier finds that while 
he has been calculating his service from the hour of his enrolment at 
Soho Square or ebewhere, his honourable masters have been computing 
it from the date of his arrival in Indb, and he must either consent to 
prolong his stay, with the risk of dying intermediately, or go back to 
England without any provision for hb declining years. Now thb I 
maintain to be, in the highest degree, cruel and unjust. The Company's 
soldier, while at the depot in Engbnd, is constantly employed in at- 
taining a knowledge of his professional duties, and then engaged, in 
common with her Majesty’s troops, in the multifarious and heavy 
duties of the garrison. Liable to all the penalties of the Articles of War, 
and subject to the closest restraints, the severest fatigues, and the humi- 
liation of coarse reproof from the non-commissioned officers, he is, to 
all intents and purposes, as much a soldier then as when he is after- 
wards handling the sponge staff in India, and enduring the perib of 
war and climate. The Company, indeed, recognize hb position by re- 
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quiiing his service with the daily oboli. Yet it is deemed that the time so 
spent at the dep6t shall be of no ultimate account to t^e soldier. It is 
high time that such an unworthy juggle should cease to be practised. 
Mutual trust and confidence are the great bonds of society, and with- 
out them it could not possibly subsist. When we have bound ourselves, 
therefore, by legal contract to give service for support, — ^to shed our 
blood for present bread and ultimate provision, — ^the obligation is of 
double force, and the neglect or infringement of it totally unpardon- 
able. 

My comrades, as I liave said, were sent to England as invalids, on a 
pension, 1 believe, of one sliilling/)^/* diem. At the time of their exa- 
mination before the medical board, a good uiany other men submitted 
tliemselves to a similar ordeal, on the ground of their havim^ been ren- 
dered unfit for service by accidents or the diseaseK incidental to the cli- 
mate. Ill many instances these men claimed to be invalided in perfect 
good faith ; but there were numbers, at the time of which I speak, who 
had resorted to the vilest expedients, involving much self-torture, in 
order that they might be returned at once to their native country. No 
method, however base, and even injurious to themselves, was left un- 
tried to impose upon the humanity of their superiors and confound the 
skill of the physicians, who were frequently baffled and deceived by 
the persevering villany of their practices ; these extended oven to per- 
sonal mutilation, and not a few rendered themselves miserable through 
life by the use of deleterious modicinos and other substances taken to 
create symptoms of disease, and excite, despite of nature, appearances 
capable of alarming the compassion of their doctors. The many atro- 
cious instances of delinquency in that way brought to light and punish- 
ment left no room to doubt the existence of deception. The fellows 
were cunning and clever, but not clever and cunning enough. The 
mask was thrown off too soon after the hat of the Board was pro- 
nounced. Cripples surrendered their crutches, blind men were suddenly 
restored to the perfection of vision, the auricular faculties of others, 
who had assumed deafness for weeks, all at once revived, and gentle- 
men who had long been incapable of exertion, now shewed their apti- 
tude for pugilistic encounters I These marvellous recoveries taking 
place before the transports sailed to England with the reputed invalids, 
led to inijuiry and its consequences — courts-martial and their penalties. 
But in some cases the deception had been carried so far, that the impos- 
tors were never able to take a retrograde step. A thumb blown away 
by a pistol-ball, to disqualify the man from “ serving the vent ” — jaws 
fractured, that the teeth might no longer bite a cartridge — legs broken, 
that marching should become an impossibility — and the absorption of 
large quantities of mercury during tho existence of an artificial disease, 
Involved permanent injuries which, while they helped a rogue out of 
the service, put it beyond his power to earn bread elsewhere. However 
incredible tho collusive fracture of a limb may appear, it wtfs, in 1820, 
by no means an uncommon occurrence. The performance of the opera- 
tion, with the view to avoid detection, was too hornble and disgusting 
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for record here : suffice it to say that, in some degree to mitigate its 
tortures, the subject to be wrought upon was usually reduced to a state 
of senseless intoxication, and after the effects of the liquor had sub- 
sided, the miserable sufferer waked to all the horrors of his condition, 
and frequently lived to lament, for the remainder of his days, the folly 
and rash^^ees which had led him td subject himself to the hideous muti- 
lation. 

Although the diet of the ordinary messes was tolerably good, consist- 
ing as it did of tea and bread of a morning and evening, and roast, 
boiled, stewed, or curried meats at dinner, the coarse manner in which 
some of the men conducted themsdves at table (for politeness formed no 
part of the drill-sergeant’s code) induced me to arrange for messing apart. 
The Portuguese women were famous for their domestic economy, and 
the skill with which they produced a plentiful and a varied meal at a 
very reasonable rate. To mess with a man who was united to one of 
these ingenious little housewives was, therefore, a species of luxury and 
a privilege, the more especially as, to their other virtues, they added 
cleanliness in the mhhoge. Accordingly, 1 made overtures to a clarionet- 
player in the band thus situated, and as I engaged to pay one-half ray 
clerkshijt’s staff salary, in addition to the regular monthly allowance for 
messing, 1 was at once admitted a member of the establishment. Mrs. 
Kenna was herself — to use her own words—" too much^ pletue ” to have 
" <me writer gewtlyman*' in her mess ; and as I was not the only one a 
cut above the ordinary rank and file — for the schoolmaster’s sergeant 
was likewise a member — the whole thing was marvellously respectable. 
Kenna, a son of Apollo, had humanized under the influence of clarionet 
puffings ; the pedagogue was, by virtue of his calling, master of Latin 
and logic, and 1, sublime in kaligraphy, and histrionic to boot, was 
the efficient representative of the lighter accomplishments of life. Could 
any thing be more aristocratically intellectual % And then the refec- 
tions 1 Oh, how fondly, in after years, I loved to retrace the breaks 
fast scenes at Matoonga; the little white table-cloth — ^the blne-and-« 
white tea-cups — ^the numerous diminutive plates, each filled with a 
curious and mystic curry — a selection of fried bummelows, a broiled 
kid bone, or a coil of pickled mango strips I And, even while I write, 
the page is blotted with the tribute of a tear to the memory of the ex- 
quisite little dinners prepared by the dark and delicate hands of out 
hostess, and served up by Antonio, a youth of all-work, whose great 
ambition was to posBess a plain hat a world too wide for his small 
sconce, a white jacket too short in the arms, and trowsers not too long 
in the legs, wherewith to cut a conspicuous figure at mass. Antonio 
and his mistress were of the same class, nation, tribe, or whatever it' 
may be called, whose ancestors were the mighty Lnsitanians who 
landed on the coast of Malabar under Vasco de Grama and Albuquerque 
and who now populate the rained settlement of Gk>a. Pluming thenn 
s^ves upon their Christianity, they professed a spurious sort of Roman 
Catholicism, reverencing the image of the Holy Virgin, and devoutly 
recognizing the influence of the priesthood, who, on the island of Sal- 
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aette, oontiguoQfl to Matoongi^ greatly resemble in their porerty, good- 
humour, and superstition, the Father Macguires of the " first gem of 
the Say.” 1 once accompanied Mrs. Kenna to mass at one of the tiny 
chapels scattered over the island. The ceremony was of the rudest 
kind, and the “ discoorse,” delivered from a curiously carved pulpit, in 
a jargon compounded of Latin, Portuguese, and Hindoostanee. His 
reverence the Padr^ was a portly gentleman, of sable hue, who ap- 
peared to have no reason to complain of the working of the ** voluntary 
principle.” Indeed, on the very day of our visit, numbers of the poor 
naked cultivators, who professed Christianity, and believed in the 
priesta’s ” power of absolution, came in, bearing their oflerings of the 
season — ^rice, com, fruits, conserves, &c. — which were duly deposited in 
an adjoining chamber, that did duty for a vestry-room. All these peo- 
ple, however, were not Portuguese or Goanese ; many of them were 
converted Hindoos, of the lowest caste, who had abjured the worship 
of Ganesa, the sylvan deity of the Hindoos, for a devotion more conso- 
nant to reason and more replete with agreeable promise to the repentant 
sinner. These poor people had experienced much persecution at the 
hands of the higher orders of Hindoos, through the forfeiture of caste, 
and were glad to take refuge from it under the shadow of a more bene- 
ficent religion ; but they still filled the lowest menial offices, or earned 
% precarious livelihood by field-labour. Indeed, 1 do not see how the 
conversion of this class can at any time cause their employments for 
livelihood to differ materially from the avocations now suited to their 
social spheres of life, as the Christian religion not only points out, but 
enjoins, honest industry for the respectable self-maintenance of its pro- 
fe^rs in every calling which man’s necessities require ; only that the 
converted sweepers and horsekeepers, now degraded to the lowest places 
in the gradation list of caste, will be at liberty, as Christians, to con- 
tinue in those employments, without losing the advantages of their 
adopted creed. Though Christianity is not the religion of ^e country, 
all classes are, in religio-political theory and practice at least, tolerated 
by the British Government, and prevented from interfering with or 
persecuting one another 

With the once-conquering Moslem, here, 

The Hindoo sits, untouched by fear ; 

And each sends up the prayer to heaven. 

By Shaster or by Koran given { 

Nor dares his neighbour’s rites impede. 

Nor questions his dissenting creed. 

And if our conquest of India had produced no other good to its inha- 
bitants than the slaking of the fiery spirit of religious intolerance^ or 
at least the preventing it from flaming into practice, it might well be 
regarded as the bestower of the greatest earthly blessing, next to that 
thorough propagation of the Gospel, without the accompaniment , of 
which, all other blessings must be transient and imperfect 
It would be tedious to the reader, were 1 to inflict upon him all my 
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recollections of barraok-life in India* The dull round of guards and 
parades, diversihed only by an occasional public punisliment, presented 
little that deserved to be remembered, and still less that merited grave 
and minute record. Nevertheless, existence has its charms. The great 
variety of character which a foreign cantonment presents, and the fun 
which arises from its collision, is by no means a i)ad substitute for the 
change of scene which distinguishes the soldieris life in England, or the 
excitement of a campaign on the Continent or Peninsula of Europe. 
The Irishman, gay and insouctant, looking forward to the hour when 
the firam bugle shall sound, presents a strong contrast to the cautious 
and wary Scot, with his eye ever upon the chance of promotion. Tlir 
Englishman, either sullenly discontented, or phlegmatically resigned, 
eeeks employment in tailoring, writing, or following the trade to which 
he may have been apprenticed, within the barrack circle, happy if the 
fruits of his labour enable him to pui chase an additional shirt, or pro- 
vide the means for a jollification. In the field, all are pretty much 
alike — patient, cheerful, resolute. The Irishman picjiies himself upon 
the smartness of his movements — *‘Och, then, it^s Paddy Murphy 
wlio’ll spring up wid life at tlip, word of command!** Sandy is the re- 
presentative of the vis inertiw. An officer is quite sure that he will 
never desert his post, nor yield an inch to the enemy. The English- 
man is cleanly, obedient, and intelligent — lacking something of the fire 
of the Celt — ^yet acting more from impulse than the canny Scot. In 
garrison, much of their time is passed in conversation, which turns 
chiefly upon the exploits and adventures of their past lives at home, or 
in comparing the comforts they pretend to have resigned with those im» 
mediately accessible, or in bantering each other upon their common 
position. “ Och, bad luck to me, ^hy did 1 list?** says a hapless 
child of the West, temporarily discontented with his fate. “ Did you 
come here for wantP* asks an Englishman. “ DeviPs cure to me, if I 
did,** rejoins Tim 0*Grady, “for I liad plenty of that at home.** “ I wish 
I were the sergeant-majoris wife’s cat,” cries Terence O’Rourke, “ for 
then I should have every night in bed.” “ Ax the colonel to give j'ou 
the three stripes, and you’ll do just as well,” says a comrade. “ May- 
be it’s himself that will tip me three hundred, if I do,” replies Terence. 
“ Three guesses for the man wot wishes he was at home with his mo- 
ther ! ** ejaculates Bill Brown. “ It’s Tom Smith, the skilligolee with 
his eye out,” cries another. “ You’re a witch,” rejoins Brown. 

Wide as is the distance which unhappily separates officers and men, 
the latter are acute observers, and take the measure of a superior’s 
character with marvellous accuracy. For a just, generous, and high- 
minded officer they entertain the highest respect, take pleasure in obey- 
ing and following him, are solicitous to belong to his company or troop, 
and are cautious not to give ground of offence. On service they forage 
for him with alacrity, are prompt to assist in pitching his tent and un- 
loading his camels or bullocks, and will fight for his honour, glory, and 
protection to the death. But towards a harsh, cruel martinet, they en- 
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tertain the most bitter antipathy. Every petty annoyance to which 
such a tyrant may expose the man, is repaid ten-fold. 'In vain he con- 
fines, fiogs, drills, stops the grog, and bars promotion ; his detachment, 
company, or whatever it may be, is always the most irregular, the 
least cleanly, the most inefficient. To a weak, goodnatured centurion, 
not over-burthened with sense and shrewdness, the men are forbearant, 
but they love an occasional joke at his expense. I remember a Scotch 
officer, named Paterson, of this kind. He was the best-tempered crea- 
ture in the world, and at the same time one of the dullest. His accent 
was particularly broad and drawling, and furnished the men with infi- 
nite food for mirth. One day, while examining the company at open 
order, he stopped opposite one Barney O’DriscoU, who had lost the tuft 
of his cap. Looking up at the cap, and addressing Barney, he said, 
** Where’s your feyther, my mon (** This was too good an opportunity 
to be lost. “ He’s in Ireland, your honour,” replied the wag, affecting 
to misinterpret for father” instead of feather" 

Another class of cliaracters, who afforded me much diversion, were 
the illiterate fellows who pretended to knowledge. There was one who, 
having the via eomica in a remarkable degree, and displaying some vul- 
gar histrionic talent, was, by virtue of his staff office of quarter- 
master’s sergeant, appointed manager of the small theatre in the bar- 
racks. He could not read a line, and was, therefore, taught his parts 
by his wife, a clever little half-caste woman, who read them to him. 
One day, an officer visiting the theatre during a rehearsal, for the first 
time, said to the eccentric manager, How are you off for echo, here?” 
** Echo ? echo ? ” repeated the perjtlexed catechumen — “ eh ?— K)h — ^ho— 
pretty well for tliat — pretty well for that — ^but we shall get a larger 
supply by the next ship J ” On another occasion, the colonel of the 
regiment desired him to call the sergeant-major, to whom he wished to 
speak. Away went Dixon (the quarter-master sergeant), and scoured 
the cantonment, soon returning alone. “Well,” said the superior, 
“ have you found him?” “ No, Sir, he’s non con^oa mentis!" 
“ What ? ” inquired Colonel B., extremely surprised, “ what say you ?” 
« Non compos mentis. Sir,” iterated the confident Dixon. “ What the 
devil do you mean ?” “I mean, colonel, that he’s not to be found.” 
“ And that’s your way of announcing the fact, is it ? Pray where did 
you pick up your Latin ?” « Oh, at school. Sir, of course.” « Then, 
Dixon, either you were a dunce, or your schoolmaster an ass.” “ What, 
Sir, isn’t it right ? I know the sentence begins with a non, and I’m 
sure it ends with an entis or an entus" “ Well, Dixon, next time en- 
deavour to remember that non est inventus is the phrase.” “ Thank 
you. Sir, I’ll not forget. 1 believe my wits were non est inventus when 
1 made the mistake.” The colonel smiled at the new blunder, and left 
the barracks. 
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PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS IN CHINA. 

Mbdicine in China is in an extrexnoly low and d^aded state ; ^lere 
are no medical schools ; anatomy is unknown, and the whole science 
of medicine, eyen amongst the regular praciitioners» consists in an ob- 
scure theory respecting tbe two principles yin and The fees of 

physicians are ridiculously small. 

Du Halde* has published translations of two medical works from the 
Cbinese : one on the Pulse, by Wang-shoo-ho, who flounished under the 
Tsin dynasty, prior to the Christian era ; the other a Ptm-Haou, or 
Medical Herbal, containing the remedies usually prescribed. The for- 
mer version is by F. Hervieu. Du Ualde has given the following account 
of the theory of Chinese medicine : 

The Chinese recognise two natural principles of life,— vital heat and 
radical moisture, of which the animal spirits and the blood are the vehi- 
cles. They give the name of yang to the vital heat, and that of yin to 
the radical moisture. These two principles of life, they say, are found 
in all the chief parts of the body, the limbs and the intestines, their 
combination being the source of life and vigour. They divide the body 
into right and left^ each liaving an eye, an arm, a liand, a shoulder, a 
leg, and a foot. Another division is into three parts, — upper, middle, 
and lower ; they likewise divide it into members and intestines. The 
six principal organs, wherein reside the radical moisture, are the heart, 
liver, and one of the reins on the left ; and the lungs, spleen, and other 
rein, on the right. The intestines, which are six in number, are the 
seat of the vital heat. The radical moisture and vital heat pass from 
their respective scats into the other parts of the body by means of the 
spirits and blood : whence it would appear that the Ch>iieee were ac- 
quainted imperfectly with the theory of the circulation of the blood 
from the earliest date of their medical science, about 800 years after 
the Deluge. They suppose that the human frame, by means of the 
nerves, muscles, veins, and arteries, is, as it were, a kind of lute, or 
instrument of harmony, the several parts of wliich render certain 
sounds, or rather have a certain species of temperament peculiar to 
them, by reason of their shape, situation, and use, and that it is by 
means of the different pulses, which communicate the various sounds 
and tones of the instruments, that an accurate judgment can be formed 
respecting their condition : just as a cord, in greater or less tension, 
touched at one place or another, gently or forcibly, gives out different 
notes.. 

Having established these twelve sources of life in the human body, 
they sought external indications of their internal state, and found them 
in the head, the seat of all the senses connected with animal operations ; 
the tongue, which is in communication with the heart ; the nostrils 
with the lungs, the mouth with the spleen, the ears with the reins, and 
the eyes with the liver ; and they profess to draw from the colour of 
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the face, eyes, nostrils, and ears, the sound of the voice and the taste 
imparted to the tongue, certain conclusions respecting the temperament 
of the body, and the life or death of a patient. 

1# accordance with this theory of the human system, external 
matter is supposed to act upon it. This external matter consists of the 
five elements, — earth, metals, water, air, and fire. The human body, 
they say, was composed of these five elements, and in such a manner 
that there are parts of it in which one element predominates. Thus, 
fire rules .the heart and first intestines, air the liver and gall-bladder, 
water the reins, metals the lungs and great intostinos, earth the spleen 
and stomach, &c. 

The ])iilse, as already remarked, is BU])posed to indicate infallibly 
all the dispositions of the different parts of the body. The principles 
are the following : — It is motion, they say, which causes the pulse, and 
ibis motion is created by the flux and reflux: of the blood and animal 
spirits, which are conveyed to all parts of the body by twelve channels, 
and the perfect knowle<lge of the pulsations discovers the state of the 
system,— the nature of the blood and spirits, their deficiency and excess, 
which the skilful physician’s office is to regulate and restore to their 
just temperament. 

When a physician is called in to a patient, he places the latter’s arm 
U])on a pillowy and apphes his fingers along the artery, sometimes gently 
and bometimes forcibly ; he considers the action of the pulse for a very 
considerable time, noticing tbe slightest difference with great attention ; 
and often, without interrogating the patient, tells him in what part of 
his body he feels pain, what organ is affected, and when he will 
recover. 

So far Du Halde, whose account we have much abridged. Its accu- 
racy, on borne points at least, is ascertained by a curious report made 
by F. Ainiot, who was himself a patient of a Chinese physician, in a 
letter from Peking, dated 2r)th June, 1789.* 

“ A serious illness,” observes M. Amiot, ‘‘ of the character which the 
Chinese call Shang-hanf\ and which indicated its presence by causing 
me tbe most acute pains, compelled me to have recourse to a native 
physician. I described my case to him, telling him that I had for two 
days experienced such sharp pains under the left breast, that 1 could 
not eat, drink, or alee]), and had lost the free exercise of all the animal 
functions. He felt my pulse on both arms for a long time, and told me 
that the seat of my disorder was the liver, and that it arose from an 
excess of the yang, the effects of which would extend to the whole 
frame, if not prevented, by tempering it by the yin. He added that, 
as soon as 1 should have taken two draughts, which he would prescribe 
for me, my pains would entirely cease, and I should bo able to sleep. 
The result was just as he had predicted : the pains ceased, and I slept 
part of the night. He then made me take certain gentle medicines for 
three or four days, after which ho ordered one more powerful, to pro- 

• Mdm. eoncemaut let Chinoti, t. xv 

t This it the name given to a maiignant fever, very common In China. 
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cure a criais, which waa to remove the principal cauae of the ^haeaae, 
and put me in the way of getting well. The criais came on as he had 
foretold, and the disorder continued to diminish day after day.*’ 

M. Amiot interrogated the physician respecting the principles td his 
art, and the replies of the Chinese doctor seem to imply a practical skill 
in diagnoeticB which is, perhaps, worthy of more attentive Inves- 
tigation. 

Amongst the irregular practitioners in China, some very strange and 
disgusting articles are added to the simples which compose the Chinese 
Materia Medica, It is l>elieved that various parts of <he human body 
arc efficacious in medicine ; and, in particular, that the gall of a mflia 
increases courage, — whence this article is in great request amongst those 
who arc deficient in spirit. The manner in which it is taken is to steep 
100 ur 200 graina of rice in a human gall-bladder, and when dry, to eat 
ten or twenty grains a day. Executioners make considerable profit by 
administering to this depraved vulgar error. 


THE PUNDIT KAMALAKANTA VIDIIYALANKA. 

Mr. Torrrns, the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, an- 
nounced to that body the death of this eminent native scholar, one of 
the Society’s officers, in the following terms : — 

I have, with much regret, to report the death of the aged and highly re- 
apected Pundit Kamalakants Vidhyalanka, the friend and fellow-labourer of 
James Prinsep. With him has expired the accurate knowledge of the ancient 
Pali and Sanscrit forms of writing ; for, although we now possess a key to 
these ancient characters, no pundit has exercised himself in the act of decy- 
phering to the extent to which has Kamalakanta. Like all learned persons of 
his class, he carefully avoided the communication of his peculiar knowledge, 
and latterly, having, as he thought, little chance of being contradicted, the old 
man became exceedingly dogmatical and opinionative. As I was totally destitute 
of that critical ingenuity and wonderful acumen, which supplied in our lamented 
friend, James Prinsep, the want of philological accuracy, and as I had not com- 
mand of the time which he could devote to the careful and patient investigition 
of the readings of ancient inscriptions, I soon abandoned the attempt to avail 
myself of Kamalakanta’s services in this department. His appointment about 
the Society was that of Sanscrit Librarian. 
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Our transatlantic brethren, — ^for so we must consider them, 
sprung from the same stock and speaking the same language, — ^havo 
commenced a new race of generous rivalry with us, by instituting 
a society for cultivating the literature and philology of tho East. 
The Americans cannot dispute with us the merit of many inventions 
which they may, nevertheless, carry to a higher pitch of excellence ; 

like manner, they have been anticipated by the mother country 
in the commencement of Oriental inquiries ; and we run little risk 
of error in predicting, mortifying as is the avowal, that they will 
soon outstrip us in this branch of learning, although no nation could 
have enjoyed better opportunities than ours of cultivating it, and 
of reaping the exclusive fame which such distinction would have 
conferred. America is eminently, to use an expressive colloquial 
phrase, a go-a-head*" nation, yet its scholars do not think, 
with many at home, that rea^knowlodge is advanced by neglecting 
every thing that is old and keeping the mind intent only upon what 
is new. The vast cycle of subjects, which are essential to the per- 
fection of human knowledge, embraces some, such as history and 
philology, which require that our investigations should bo directed 
backward along the tracks which lead to those early families of 
mankind, who have left no records of themselves but tho few im- 
pressions of their intellect which have survived the perils of ages. 
Strange, however, to say, it seems to be considered derogatory to 
modem scholars thus to retrograde, — to go back in order to leap the 
further. The history of all nations, save those connected imme- 
diately with our own, is excluded from the pale of their studies, and 
philology is a science held to be unworthy of tho attention of utili- 
tarians. The mark of the leaf of an extinct plant npon a piece of 
Silurian rook, or the mutilated skeleton of a pterodactylus or a siva- 
thcrium, will excite intense interest amongst large classes of stu- 
dents, whilst tho relics of the history and of the minds of nations 
contemporary, perhaps, with those obsolete species, are regarded 
with utter indifference— nay, are with some supposed to be impedi- 
ments to the diffusion of sound knowledge and right principles, 
and might be anniliilated with benefit to mankind. 

The neglect of philology is, indeed, peculiar to England, which 
labours under the reproach of being almost the only nation in Europe 
wherein this branch of learning, so important in many respects, and 

» Journal of the American Oriental Society. VoL 1., No. 1. 1843. Boston, Little and Brown ; 
London, Wiley and Putnam; Paris, Bosange. 
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80 essential in tbeological studies, is despised. The pfailologieal re- 
searches of the Giprmans, in the last and present centuries, have so 
enlarged the houndaries of this department of knowledge, that, ac- 
cording to a writer in the Quarterly Bevieie^* they remain the 
objects of distrustful wonder evon to the students in our Uniyer- 
sities." It is easy for men of lively and volatile temperaments to 
represent the study oi philology as the refuge of dulness and pedan- 
tiy, and, unfortunately, there are examples of men whose laborious 
trifling has oast a discredit upon this path of learning ; though in 
many cases the study is derided, not because of its inutility, hut 
its difficulty. Mr. Pickering, the President of the American Orien- 
tal Society, in his address, has given an answer to the aforegoing 
objection in the following words : — 

But some persons, whose attention has not been particularly directed 
to this subject, may be ready to ask, in the current formula of the day, 
what utility is to be derived from these extended studies of the languages 
and literature of the globe ? The important purposes to which these re- 
searches into language would be subservient, were, I believe, first dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the great Lel^itz — one of those rare men to 
whom we may apply the title of a universal genius. In his earliest 
publication on the subject, a century ago, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Academy of Berlin, he justly observed — ^that, ‘‘ as the re- 
mote origin of nations goes hack beyond the records of history, we 
have nothing but their languages to supply the place of historical infor- 
mation.” 

Tlio perseverance of modem objectors, however, would obviate 
this answer by denying the utility of any history of remote nations. 
“ Of what consequence is it to us," they say, “ what was done, or 
said, or thought by Hindus or Chinese twenty centuries ago ? How 
are we made better, or happier, or wiser, or richer, by the know- 
ledge of such antiquated facts?" This argument, if worth any 
thing, would apply to all his£oiy, even our own early annals, and 
would, indeed, apply a fortiori to all contemplative studies. Thus, 
however, to narrow the inquiries of the human mind would he to 
cramp and stunt its powers, which can never be exerted with effect 
in any channel of investigation unless they are permitted a free 
range. Had Newton, when he observed the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, turned away from the discovery as affording 
no prospect of utility, we might yet have been in the veiy infancy 
of the science* of optics, and ignorant of some of the most impor- 
tant astronomical facts. 

The indifference of Englishmen towards Oriental subjects is the 
• VoL xlvL p, 337. 
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more extraordinary considering the connection, political and com* 
mercial, which has subsisted between Britain and all the great nations 
of the East for many years, and which furnished various motives 
for inquiry. The Hindus are our follow-subjects ; large drafts of 
our educated youths are annually sent to India, to be employed in 
the several departments of its government, who are compelled to 
acquire a knowledge of the vernacular dialects. With Persia, whose 
modem language is* the vehicle of official and polito intercourse at 
most of the native courts of India, wo have long maintained inti- 
mate political relations. China has been for more than a century 
opened to us alone, aud a copious dictionary of its peculiar and 
highly interesting language has been published in English. In spite 
of all these inducements, or rather provocatives, to a general desire 
to become acquainted with the literature and science of India aud 
China, nine-tenihs of the productions of which arc unex])lor6d, its 
topics are absolutely nauseating to English readers. No bookseller 
dares to publish here a work of an Oriental character ; few, if any, 
of such works have returned the cost of publication, unless they 
have been, as it is termed, llyhty — ^that is, very superficial, and im- 
parting amusement rather than information. In Germany and 
France, which have no connections with the East, and whoso scho- 
lars have no impulse to the cultivation of Oriental literature but the 
pure love of science, the case is different. In the former country. 
Oriental works meet with a remunerating sale ; and although, in 
France, public support will not always suffice to guarantee tlie 
authors or publishers of such works from loss, yet there the goverii- 
mont judiciously stops forward, and by a comparatively small annual 
expenditure, supplies the deficiency of public patronage. It is well 
known that the Journals of our different Asiatic Societies, which are 
the receptacles of papers of groat value, have little circulation beyond 
the members, and, as regards our own publication, which is obliged 
to pursue a medium course, — leaning a great deal to the popular 
side, — wo have been repeatedly constrained to refuse insertion to 
papers of the highest merit, by first-rate scholars, on the Continent 
as well as at homo, and what is worse, to assign os a reason the 
humiliating fact, that the paper would provoke complaints from 
some of our readers, and perhai>8 damage the sale of the work ! 

In this state of things, we hail with pleasure the appearance of 
the “ Journal of the American Oriental Society,"* as a coadjutor 
(judging from its contents) likely to give a fresh stimulus to such 
studies in England. Perhaps, when it is seen that the fields of re- 
search, which we have so unaccountably neglected, are enriching 
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America with haryests of valuable results, jealousy will accomplish 
what better motives have failed to effect. 

This first number of the American Journal is almost entirely filled 
with the excellent address of the I’resident of the Society, Mr. Pick- 
ering, which takes a very comprehensive view of the subjects in- 
viting its attention. After alluding to the favourable ciroumstances 
under which the Society has been formed, — the peace of the world, 
the accessibility of the Eastern nurions, and the great number of 
Americaj^ missionaries who are masters of the languages and litera- 
ture of the East, — *10 remarks that the object of the Association ia 
one of almost boundless extent, the history, languages, literature, 
fiud general characteristics of the various people, both civilized and 
barbarous, who are usually classed under the somewhat indefinite 
name of Oriental nations/* In taking a kind of Pisgah view of the 
mighty regions of inquiry, he distinguishes two principal countries 
“ which have boon the central points of civilization for that portion 
of the globe, and have shot out the rays of knowledge through the 
darkness of the surrounding regions,** — namely, Egypt and India. 

Mr. Pickering devotes a considerable portion of his address to the 
first of those countries, whence wo infer that it is prebablo its liis- 
toiy and literature will become prominent subjects of the Socicty*s 
rosearchos, facilitated as they are by the discovery of a key to the 
hicrogly}>hio writing which has “ opened new sources of historical 
infonnation.” Of the resources for investigation, Mr, Pickering 
gives the following description, in a letter from Dr. Lepsius, an emi- 
nent Gennan hiorologist, now employed in Egypt by the Prussian 
government. Writing from Gizeh, “ at the foot of the pyramid of 
Cheops," ho says : — 

It is incredible how little this spot has been explored, though more 

visited than any other part of Egypt The best maps of this site 

hitherto produced, represent two tombs besides the pyramids, having 
particular inscriptions and figures. Now we have drawn a minute 
topographical plan of the whole monumental plain ; and on this plan 
there are marked, independently of the pyramids, forty-five tombs 
whose occupants 1 have ascertained by the inscriptions. There are 
altogether eighty-two tombs, which, on account of their inscriptions or 
other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With the exception 
of about twelve, which belong to a later period, all these tombs were 
erected contemporaneously with, or soon after, the building of the Great 
Pyramid, and consequently their dates throw an invaluable light on the 

study of human civilization in the most remote period of antiquity 

The sculptures in relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various dimensions The 

Asia<.7oMrn.N.S.VoL.IV.No.l9. F 
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paintings are on back-grounds of the finest chalk. They are numerous 
and beautiful beyond conception — as fresh and perfect as if finished 
only yesterday. The pictures and sculptures on the walls of the tombs 
represent, for the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, &c. is ostentatiously dis- 
played before the eye of the spectator. All this gives an insight into 

the details of private life among the ancient Egyptians By the help 

of these inscriptions I think I could, without much difficulty, make a 

Court. Calendar of the reign of King Cheops In some instances 1 

have traced the graves of father, son, grandson, and even great-grand- 
son ; all thatr now remain of the distinguished families which 6,000 
years ago formed the nobility of the land. 

Mr. Pickering then commences a kind of geographical survey of 
the diffei'ent nations who have a claim to the title “ Oriental,'* be- 
^nning at the Straits of Gibraltar. The whole line of the African 
coast, once the seat of colonics from Egypt, is now occupied by a 
peo}>le who, in language, habits, and social institutions, are Orien- 
tals, their dialects belonging to the Semitic stock. The ancient 
predecessors of the present inhabitants of the Barbary coast, the 
Carthaginians, and the Berbers, supposed to be the descendants of 
the ancient Numidians, are included in the same category, and are 
interesting in an historical and ethnographical view. The investi- 
gation of Punic antiquities is facilitated by the now well-ascer- 
tained fact (a conjecture of Bochart confirmed by Gesenius) of the 
affinity of the Pbrnnician to the Hebrew. The Berbers, who are 
becoming a subject of great interest, since they have been found to 
extend from the confines of Egypt to the western coast of Africa, 
and since their language has been traced from the highlands of the 
African continent to the natives of the Canary Islands (perhaps the 
continuation of the Atlas mountains), called Guanches, who, as a 
nation, became extinct in the 16th century. Mr. Hodgson, the 
American consul at Tunis, found still remaining in the Berber coun- 
try, and often without the slightest change, the names of rivers, 
mountains, and villages, which are mentioned by Sallust and other 
ancient writers, and which preserve to this day the same signifi- 
cations. 

Quitting the continent of North Africa, Mr. Pickering passes to 
Malta,— the Molita of Sacred History, — the language of which, 
being a dialect of the Semitic stock, and in substance tho common 
Arabic of the African coast, entitles it to a place in Oriental inves- 
tigations. 

Turning to the countries lying eastward of Egypt, the leU>rued 
President notices Syria, comprehending tho Holy Land, Baalboc, 
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and Palmyra. Ho then proceeds to Asia Minor^ where muoh ro* 
mains to be explored ; the Caucasian nations (the Circassians and 
Georgians, in particular), which have strong claims to the atten* 
tion of scholars from the associations oonnectod with tham, as well 
ns from thoir historical importance ;**• and the Armenians, whose 
literature is valuable, ‘‘not merely for the original works of its 
native writers, but for the translations made by them from foreign 
languages, particularly the Greek.*' 

Kurdibtiiu, comprehending ancient Assyria, part of Armenia, 
and ancient Media, has lately eitf^ted groat interest, in consequence 
of its being the abode of the Ncstorian Christians, “ the small but 
venerable remnant of a once great and influential Christian church.” 
Of these Nestorians an account has been published by the Rev. J. 
Perkins, an American missionary amongst thorn. They number 
about 1 40,000 ; their anciout language is the Syriac, which tTicy 
call thoir literary language, their books being written in it; their 
vernacular tongue is a barbarized dialect of the ancient Syriac, from 
which it is derived as clearly os the niodern Greek from the 
ancient. 

Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, come next in review, and 
are justly designated as countries the history and antiquities of 
which “ oflcj’ to the student in Eastern learning many subjects of 
tlio most interesting chanictor.” Mr. Pickering speaks of the la- 
bours (»f Dr. Grotefond and MM. Bumouf and Lassen upon the 
cuneiform character ; but ho scorns nol to be aware of tho success 
which has attended tho studios of Major Rowlandson upon the same 
subject, nor of the recent explorations of M. Botta. 

Persia attracts much of Mr. Pickering's attention. Its language, 
as be observes, is interesting for the remarkable affinities which are 
found in it to the languages of the great Teutonic family. No- 
ticing the objection of Richardson, that tho Greek history of Persia 
is destitute of all resemblance to its own annals, he says : — 

In the first place, the history of Kai Khoosroo, as given by Eastern 
authors, corresponds in several points with the accounts given by Hero- 
dotus of tho great Cyrus ;t and Sir William Jones, in the most de- 
cided terms, says : “ I shall then only doubt, that the KJiosrau of Fir- 
dausi was the Cyrus of the first Greek historian, and the hero of the 
oldest political and moral romance, when I doubt, that Louis Q;Uatorze 
and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and tho same French King. ' It is 
utterly incredible, that two different princes of Persia should each have 
been bom in a foreign and hostile territory ; should each have been 

* There le an entire venlon of the Salpturea In the Georgian langiiage« of lo early a date aa 

the beginning of the lixth century. t Malcolm’s Hist. yol. 1. 844. 
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doomed to death in hb infancy by his maternal grandfather, in conse- 
quence of portentous dreams real or invented ; should each have been 
saved by the remorse of his destined murderer ; and sliould each, after 
a similar education among herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have 
found means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and, having delivered it, 
after a long and triumpliant war, from the tyrant who had invaded it, 
should have restored it to the summit of power and magnificence 1 * 
The same accomplished scholar again observes, that the Greek writers, 
who sacrificed every thing " to the graces of their language and the 
nicety of their cars,” must have formed their name of Cambyses from 
the Oriental Kambakhsh, or Granting Desires, a title rather than a 
name ; and Xerxes from Shiruyi, or Shirshah, which might also have 
been a title.t It has been heretofore assumed, on more careful inves- 
tigation, that the Lohrasp of the Persbns was the first Cambyses of the 
Greeks, as the power and lineage of the Persian hero completely accord 
with the description and family of tho Grecian and the recent disco- 
veries in Egypt now furnish a new corroboration of the Greek histo- 
rians, in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, in which this personage is 
called Kambeth: and hieroglyphical tablets of the sixth year of his 
reign are now extant.§ There is as little doubt that the Gushtasp of 
the Persians is the Darius Ilystaspes of the Greeks, under whose reign 
the Persbns were converted to the worship of fire ; and his name and 
that of his son Xerxes (Kshearsliuh) have at length been found in the 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed, or ancient Persian, character. || In 
respect to tho invasion of Greece by Xerxes (the Isfendiar of the Per- 
sians), we have fables from the writers of Persia, and the Greek narra- 
tives are so full of exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies, as to 
throw a doubt over this event, which warrants us in distrusting what 
they narrate, except the simple fact, that their country was invaded by 
a powerful army under a Persian prince, who was defeated.*!! To these 
corroborative facts may be added one other. According to the Greeks, 
Artaxerxes Longiraanus, the son of Xerxes, succeeded to the throne of 
Persia ; and Eastern writers also state, that Gushtasp (Hystaspes) was 
succeeded by his grandson, Bahman, who was known by the name of 
Ardisheer Dirazdust, or Ardisheer with the Long Hands, or Long Arms, 
us lie is termed by all the Persian authors ; and Firdusi says of him — 
** When he stood on his feet the ends of tho fingers of his hands reached 
below his knee which corresponds with the Greek writers. All these 
proofs (says Malcolm) render it certain, that Ardbheer and Artaxerxes 
are the same ; and this point, being admitted beyond all doubt, is of 
great importance in determining the epoch both of Cyrus and Xerxes.** 
After thb epoch the Persian histories have more definite points of coin- 
cidence with the Grecian. The Persian writers speak of the wars of 

* At. Ret. voL II. p. 43. 

f Sbiruyi. a prinoe and warrior in the Shahnmneh of Firduti. 

^ Malcolm’s Illat. vol. 1. 2S4. 

$ See Mr. Gliddon't publication, before cited. 

H Malcolm's Hitt, Penia, vol. i. A7 and 334. 

Ibid. •• Malcolm, ubl tup. and pp. fi7 and 333. 
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Darab, that is, Darius, against Philip, whom they call Philippoos of 
Boom ; by which term — adopted since the establishment of the Eastern 
empire of the Romans — ^they describe the provinces west of the Eu- 
phrates to the shores of the Euxine and Jiiediterranean.^ His son, Alex- 
ander the Great, is also well known in Persian and other Asiatic 
writers, under the name of Secunder or Seconder, and sometimes Es- 
kander Younani, Alexander tlie Ionian or the Greek.t Yet it seems to 
be admitted, that the Asiatic writers do not make the slightest allusion 
to that celebrated Expedition of the Ten Thousand, which has given 
immortality to its commander^ Tliis total silence is accounted for, by 
some writers, upon the hypot’^esio that this expedition, though so much 
magnified by the Greek writeis, was probably a very inconsiderable one 
— a conflict between the Greeks and one of the provincial governors, or 
satraps, of Persia — and not of sufficient importance to be related in the 
general histories of the nation. 

Mr. Pickering, in his ge<»graphical survey, is now brought to 
India, which he soems inclined to view as connected, in respect to 
civilization, with Egypt : an error of which fuller inquiries will 
probably convince him. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch of know- 
ledge, there would be a sufficient one in the fact, that great parent 
language of India, the Sanscrit, is now found to be so extensively in- 
corporated into the Greek and Latin, and other languages of Europe, and, 
above all, in those which we consider as peculiarly belonging to the 
Teutonic or German family, that no man can claim to he a philologist, 
without some acquaintance with that extraordinary and most perfect of 
the known tongues. Of its intimate connection with the European 
languages I could give you Innumerable examples, if time permitted. 
But a single brief remark of the first Sanscrit scholar of the age, Pro- 
fessor Bopp, of Berlin, will supply the place of such illustrations. That 
profound scholar says — in strong terms it is true—" When I read the 
Gothic of Ulphilas’s version [of the Scriptures] I scarcely know whe- 
ther I am reading Sanscrit or German.” 

It is a high gratification to every American, wlio values the reputation 
of his native land, to know that some of our young countrymen are now' 
residing in Germany — ^that genial soil of profound learning — with a 
view to the acquisition of the Sanscrit language ; and that we shall one 
day have the fruits of their learning among U8.§ At the same time wo 
have many missionaries in the different provinces of the hither and far- 
ther India, in Ceylon, the Burman empire, Siam, and other kingdoms of 
Asia, who are masters of the various languages of the people among 
whom they are stationed. 

* Maloolm, vol. i. p. fiO, note. f Rlchardaon's DiHerUtlon, p. SS5, note. 

^ Malcolm, vol. i. p. 241, note. 

§ Since this Address was dellveied, one of our countrymen has returned ftom Germany, with 
a rich collection of Oriental manuscripts (formerly In De Sacy’s library) and a valuable body of 
works In Sanscrit literature: which, It is said, are to accompany him to the ancient and respect* 
able college at New Haven. 
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In Chinese Learning the American scholars and missionaries are 
already entitled to take a high station. It is well known that the 
language and literature of China extend to many adjoining nations^ 
—Corea, Cochin-China, Tonquin, Loo-Choo, and even to Japan. 
Of most of these dialects the Americans havo some knowledge. 

Mr. Pickering takes a rapid glance at the Indo-Chinese countries, 
the Indian Archipelago, New Holland, and Polynesia, with which 
concludes his outline of this magnificent field of inquiry. Its 
magnitude,'* he observes, “ is calculated at first view to throw us 
almost into a state of despair, lest wo should not havo it in our 
power to accomplish any thing that shall bear any proportion to tlio 
subject." A more deliberate consideration of tho matter, however, 
satisfies him that there is no ground for dospondoncy. Tlioir nation 
hap many facilities, by means of its extonde4 commerce, and of its 
missionary establishments, which are more active in relation to tho 
languages and literature of other countries than those of any other 
nation ho asserts, and wo believe tho fact, tliat tho American 
missionaries include “a greater number of proficients in various 
languages of tho East than are to be found amongst the missionaries 
of any other nation.” In addition to these resources, their travel- 
lers in the East arc multiplying, with a greater stock of prepara- 
tory knowledge ; tho Oriental languages “ havo been cultivated 
during the last thirty years, in tho United States, to an extent 
which tho most sanguine could not have anticipated and in- 
creasing importance is attached to Oriental studies in their Univer- 
sities and Colleges, as a branch of general education. In all those 
respects England is backward, — os much so as when Richardson de- 
clared that, “ unless some steady plan of encouragement bo adopted 
by those who have power to promote it. Oriental learning must 
apparently languish in a state of lethargy hardly differing from non- 
existence.” It is mortifying, indeed, to find that, amongst the en- 
couragements suggested to tho American Society, is tho low stato of 
these studios in England : — 

In order to aid ourselves in forming some judgment of what it 
may be in our power to accomplish, and what may be reasonably de- 
manded of us, in comparison with other nations, it may not be without 
use, to advert to the actual state of ethnographical and philological 
science in that great country in whose language we shall make our in- 
tellectual contributions, and with whose labours foreign nations will 

* Th« Amerioan Board for Forrign MinionB has leveuteen printing eatabllshmentij with four 
t]rp^■foundarlel. and thirty-one prewet. at which printing haa been executed in thirty five Ian# 
guagoi, Including the Hebrew, Armenian, Turkiih, Arabic, Syriac. Mahratta, Ooq)ourifttee, 
Hindooetanoe, Tamil, Taloogoo, Siameie, Chineie, Japaneie, Malay, Bugla, Hawaiian, Mar- 
queaaa, &c. 
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naturally compare those of our countrymen. 1 diould not undertake, 
even if 1 had the ability and the right — ^to which I certainly make no 
pretensions — ^to sit In judgment upon the labours of the scholars of 
England, to whom we owe so much ; but, if the opinions of eminent 
Englishmen themselves are of any authority in this case, the actual 
state of philological and ethnographical knowledge among them is far 
lower than it ought to be. But, ddthough this, if true, may render the 
com])etition of other nations in this branch of knowledge so much the 
more easy, yet those who have the true spirit of scholars will naturally 
look for the btandard, at which they ought to aim, in those nations 
where this learning is in liighest state, as success in inch a case would 
be proportionably the more honourable. 

And then Mr. Pickering cites acknowledgments, made by Eng- 
lish authors, of the groat inferiority of our pbilologers and ethno- 
graphers to those of other nations, which it is humiliating to road, 
and the truth of which it is vexations to ho obliged to confess ; 

Pudei hac opproltria nobie, 

Et potuisar dicif et ru>n potuiaae refdH. 

We have been thus full in describing the views and objects of the 
American Oriental Society, because wo tliink the description will 
gratify the few in this country who take an interest in the advance- 
ment of Orientalism, and because it may, as wo have already 
hinted, operate in others upon a feeling of honest shame, when they 
rotloct that, in a few years, we may ho learners instead of tcaohors, 
and iinlobtod for information respecting Eastern literature to Ame- 
rican writers. 


PENALTY FOR ASKING FOR PROMOTION IN CHINA. 


Some useful hints may be taken from the official regulations even of China. 
For example : in a late Peking Gazette, the Board of Punishments is directed 
to inflict a hundred blows upon an inferior officer for daring to presume to ask 
for promotion { but as the style and wording of the paper were correct, be was 
not to be diamiased from office. ^ 
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PHARAOH’S MAGICIANS. 

The historical writings of Oriental nations offer to the intelligent 
reader, at first sight, so many fictions, so much mixture of the false 
with the true, the i)robahle with the absurd ; facts are so often accom- 
panied by prodigious and sometimes ridiculous circumstances, that he 
is tempted to doubt even those matters which are most authentic, and 
to confound them with the marvellous incidents which embellish, or 
rather disfigure them. Nevertheless, when W'e come to reflect, it will 
appear that these extraordinary narratives arc not to be altogetluT 
despised, and that, with the help of an enlightened critical sagacity, it 
is possible to educe from them some advantage with regard to the 
knowledge of past events. In fact, although they arc, for the most 
part, the fruit of an uncontrolled imagination, many of them have 
been wrought out of the wrecks of records too remote and obscure to 
form a part of genuine history ; some are allegories, the occult inter- 
pretation of wdiich has been lost in the lapse of ages, and others, deeply 
impressed wdth the seal of the miraculous, were destined in their origin 
to display, in the march of certain events, the invisible and providen- 
tial hand which disposes, as seems best to it, of the hearts of mortals 
and the destiny of empires. To reject unexaminod, without distinction, 
all narratives of tliis kind, would bo, in our opinion, a proof of little 
discernment ; it would be to refuse the light which they may throw 
upon the darkness of ancient times, and to incur the reproach which has 
been made against the writers of the last century, of having too lightly 
and carelessly discredited every thing in liistory which did not bear the 
evident and incontestable marks of authenticity. It is true that there 
exists an opposite vice, which should be carefully shunned by every 
sincere friend of truth : it consists in finding explanations of all the 
dreams, furnishing commentaries to all the absurdities, and a meaning 
to all the fables, which anti(j[uity has transmitted to us. This habit, so 
common to restless and systematic minds, but so dangerous from the 
errors into which it may lead, tends naturally to enlarge the knowledge 
of facts by the discoveries accomplished by conjecture and induction. 
It has its source in that irresistible movement which, in our days, im- 
pels the human mind towards scientific researches, out of the impatient 
ardour to know every thing, the insatiable desire to fathom and explain 
all things, from the scarcely perceptible phenomena of nature to the 
slightest historical allusion : a manifest proof that mind is at work, 
and is extending its range, for thought is a necessary aliment of its 
existence. 

But there is a means of avoiding the two vices we have pointed out, 
and we may enter upon the field of conjecture without encountering 
the danger of being misled, or at least deviating too much from histo- 
rial verity ; namely, that of taking no more of such narratives than is 
consistent with facts already proved, and of adopting only these con- 
jectures which are founded upon probability. Guided by this Wise and 
sure principle, the orientalist may study in the original authors the 
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Uirtory of past times, with the hope of making fortnnate disodnmiei, 
and of furnishing plausible explanations of most of the traditions 
which have been hitherto disregarded because their sense and bearing 
have bodu unknown. He will comment with advantage upon fables 
which conceal the origiu of primitive nations, and will draw from ob- 
scurity or neglect a multitude of events which lie hid in tales and 
legends, and which owe in great part their preservation either to their 
original and striking form, or to the character they bear of tiic mar- 
vellous, for which mankind liave always a partiality. It is in this 
ej)iri* that we have endeavoured to explain the following tradition of 
the Muesulmans ros| eeting the magicians of Pliaraoh. It is taken from 
a work highly esteemed in th^» h.ast, written by one of the most cele- 
brated Arabian compilers, — ^the treatise on The Charms of Society," 
or “ History of Egypt and Cairo,” by JeUal-eddin Abd el-Rahman el 
Soyuthy, who flourished in Egypt, as we arc informed in his own bio- 
graphy, about the middle of the nintli century of the Hegira 

“We read in Al-Kandi,* that the recorders of traditions agree ihat 
never were so many persons converted at once as when the magicians 
of Egypt believed in the mission of Moses. 

“ Ibn Abd el-IIokmt relates, after Yaisid ben-Ahi-Hahib, that one of 
the contemporaries of the companions of tlie I'rophet said : ‘ Never were 
more people converted at the same time than when tlie Egyptians believed 
in Moses.’ The same author relates, after Ahd-alloh Hohairah al- 
Sahhany, after Dekr hen-Ainru al-Haulany and Ynzid ben-Abi-Habib : 
* There were in Egypt, in the time of Pharaoh, twelve magicians, who 
were the cliiefs of all the rest ; J each was at the head of twenty diviners, 
and each diviner commanded 1,000 sorcerers: including diviners, ma- 
gicians, and sorcerers, there were in all 240,252 persons versed in the 
practice of the occult arts. When they had been witnesses of the pro- 
digies performed hy Moses, they were convinced tliat heaven had de- 
clared in his favour, and their twelve cliiofs, conceiving that they ought 
not further to resist the will of God, prostrated themselves, as a mark of 
devotion, and their example was followed by the diviners, who were, in 
their turn, imitated hy the other sorcerers, all crying out, ‘ We believe 
in the Master of the Universe, the God of Moses and of Aaron.* § 

• Abu Omar al-Handl Mahommed, aon of Yunuf. ion of Yakoob. flouriihed In Egypt about 
the middle dt the fourth oentury of the Hegfara, under the reign of Sultan Kefiir. He b author of 
two worki: On the Prerogativei of Egypt.” and ** On the CadhU of Egypt.” 

t Author of The Conquest of Egypt,” who died in that country. A.H. S87> 

f St Paul (9 Tim. UL 8) Informi ua that the chleb of Pharaoh’e meglolana were two per- 
unagM named Yannei and Momlwea. In the Greek teat, the name of the latter b wiktcn 
Yambhrea. or ai we write It. Jambiea. Numenlua, a Pythagorean phUoeo|riur, 
cited by Origen (OMitra OU., iv. 51) and by Eusebiui (Prep. lEvc^.. lx. 8). Ukewbe mentloaa 
Yannea and M ambraa ; he atatei that thaM maglrlani were diocan by the Egyptlana to oppoie 
Jf IM 0 IM. chbf of the Jews, whoie prayen were eery powerful with God. to oauae the plaguea 
which afflicted Egypt to ceaaa. 

§ These words are from the Koran (see sur. xxe. 46. 47— LaaiTs SolooHono, p. 100). Maho- 
metb the lint, to our knowledge, whohaaapokenof thboonTenkmof the ma^cianat be bail 
thb tradition, nodonbt, from the Rabbb. He attributes to the new ooneerts a language werthy 
of the early martyrs of Chri^bnlty : ** I will cut offyour hands and feet, alternately, and cruolfy 
you all.” Pharaoh says to them . *' Verily.” replied the maglciBiis, *' than wa shall ratum unto 

our 
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^ Ibn Abd-al-Hokm relates, moreover, after Yazid ben-Abi-Habib, 
that a contemporary of the Prophet said : * The magicians were of the 
number of the companions of Moses, and none of them took part in the 
backslidings of the children of Israel, when the latter offered incense to 
the golden calf/ The same says: *We have the following tradition 
from Hani ben-al-Motawakkel, who had it from Ibn al-Lohayah,* 
who had it from Yazid ben-Abi-Habib, who had it from a contempo- 
rary of the companions of the Prophet : the magicians who had believed 
having request^ of Moses leave to return to their property and their 
families, in Egypt, that Prophet granted it, and added his blessing. 
They then retired to the summit of the mountains, and were the first 
who embraced a solitary life. They received the name of /Separated, 
Nevertheless, they did not all quit the camp of tlie Israelites ; part of 
them remained with Moses, and adhered to that holy man till the mo- 
ment when God called him to him. In tho sorjuel, the inclination for 
a monastic life having ceased, there were no longer any ascetics in 
Egypt till the appearance of the companions of the Messiah, who 
peopled anew the deserts of Egypt with men devoted to a life of seclu- 
sion.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The Holy Scripture informs us that the Hebrews were followed to the 
wilderness by an innumerable crowd of Egyptians of every age and of 
both sexes ; but it nowhere gives us to understand that the magicians 
who resisted Moses were of the number. It is true that, after the third 
plague, they cried “This is the finger of God ;”t but they continued 
not the less to calumniate the Prophet to tho king, and to encourage the 
latter in his obduracy. They were soon after smitten, like all the 
others, with the sixth plague, against which all the resources of their 
art became fruitless, and their bodies were covered with ulcers and tu- 
mours. Nothing, however, hinders the admission that some of these 
magicians may have been in the end converted, and that they may have 
even asked Moses to lead them with his own people into the Wilderness 
to sacrifice there to Jehovah. The tradition just quoted, thus under- 
stood, has nothing improbable in it, and may even serve to explain the 
incessant murmurs of the Israelites against God and his messenger, 
their complaints and their tears at the remembrance of the delicacies 
they had tasted in the land of Misraim, and the extreme facility with 
which they gave themselves up to idolatry at the very foot of Mount 
Sinai, still resounding with the voice of the Almighty. We can thus 
conceive how the Hebrews, placed, on the one hand, under the influence 
of the ills and privations which they endured in solitude, on the other, 
shaken by the seditious and impious discourses of the Egyptians who 

our Lord. We trust that God will pardon our aina ainoe we were the Orat to believe ” (ace /reran 
aur. axvL 49 51 1 aur. u, 75 : aur. vll. 117 er teq.). If we credit the Talmudlata. the king of 
Egypt, the vletlm of hla obatlnate incredulity, waa at length farced to retract the UaaphemlM he 
had uttered againat the God of larael. 

» AuthorofaboiAoftradltkma. He woa a cadi and lawyer. He waa of Hailramaut, li^ Southern 
Arabia, lie died in Egypt, A.H. 164. 

t Lit. *' The finger of God u here.” Exod. \ iii. 19. 
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hud followed them, more to escape the plagues which afflicted ^ir 
country, than because they wer6 convinced of the divine mission of 
Moses, and seduced by the arts of the priests of that nation, who, hav- 
ing returned to their former opinions, and regretting their imprudent 
step in venturing into the Wilderness in the train of an ambitious im- 
postor (as they deemed him), took advantage of his absence to unde« 
ceive them and regain the empire oves them Which tuey had I at, and 
to engage them to return to Egypt where there was nd longer tyrant 
or plague ; we can conceive how the Hebrews, bom in the midst of 
Pagans, end accustomed to the fascinating spectacle of the pompous 
ceremonies attending an idolatrous worship, should prostrate them* 
selves before a golden calf, which they had probably adored in Egypt. 

We leave to theologians and commentators to explain, with the aid of 
these data, other facts related by Moses, the difficulty of which haC 
hitherto much exercised the sagacity of interpreters, but which cannot 
fail to acquire clearness and probability as soon as it is admitted, with 
the sacred author, that the camp of Israel contained a crowd of Egyp- 
tians, and when we believe, with the Mussulmans, thoso great oolleo- 
tors of antique traditions, that in tliat crowd were found priests, philo- 
sophers, and magicians of the same nation.* 

• From a paper by L*Abb4 Oargte: Journ* A$iattqtUt JuIlL— Aug. 184S. 


EXTORTED CONFESSIONS. 

Tiir following remarkable recent instance of the ill-conseimencCB of extort- 
ing confession from natives of India is related in the Bombay Courier > 

“ A native, named Bhamia, a labourer of Ghotowlee, in the Tannah collec- 
torate, had been assaulted by three teilow-villagers, for which he cited thein 
befoie the inamtutdar, in a neighbouring village. Whilst on his way home, be 
met four Company’s sepoys, who, being in want of a cooly, forced him to 
carry their baggage. Bhamia accompanied them to Poonab, where he wu 
laid up with the guinea-worm. In the meanwhile, his father, alarmed at his 
absence, reported the circumstance to the niamlutdar, who, suspecting that the 
three villagers had, in revenge, kidnapped the roan, got them apprehended, 
and, finding no evidence to criminate them, ordered them to be bastinadoed 
till they confessed their guilt 1 To put an end to the torture, they confessed 
they had murdered the man, and named the first place they could think of as 
containing his remains, and where a corpse was actually found I Tlte momlut- 
dar at once committed them for trial by the session judge. When the trial 
came on, they repeatedly asserted their innocence, to the astonishment of the 
judge, who ordered the body found to be exhumed, and examined by the dvU 
surgeon, Dr. Kirk. That gentleman reported that the body was that of a fe- 
male. It bore no marks of violence, and liad to all appearance been buried 
some time. The judge, not having heard of the means used by the mamlutdar 
to extort the confession, postponed the trial for the purpose of making further 
inquiry into the matter. Some days afterwards, it being intimated to him that 
fresh evidence had been procured against the prisoners, they were again put on 
their trial ; the witness was called, and his examination hod gone some length, 
when, to the amazement of every body, Bhamia was brought into court bv seve- 
ral of the prisoners' relatives 1 He had shortiy before arrived at his native vil- 
lage, and was forced along almost up to Uie judge’s seat." 
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THE tATE DR. MORRISON’S CHINESE DICTIONARY. 

LETTER FROM M. STANISLAS JULIBN TO ROBERT THOM, ESQ., H.M^ 
CONSUL AT NING-PO. 

Sir : You are aware, as well as all other Chinese students, of the 
interesting notice inserted by Morrison, at the commencement of his 
Tonic Dictionary (Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, part ii. vol. i. 
Chinese and English), of the Chinese lexicon Woo-<h^~yvn-foo,* which 
he has taken for the basis of the second portion of what is, without dis- 
pute, up to the present moment, the best Chinese dictionary composed 
in an European language. 

According to Morrison, this work was compiled by Chin-seen-s&ng, 
who is said to have spent his life in making the collection of words con- 
tained in it, and to have died before its publication. Tie committed his 
MS. to the care of his pupil, Ilan-ylh-hoo, who travelled over the whole 
empire in order to verify it and add to it. Some of Chin-seen-s&ng’s 
pupils rose to eminent situations in the state ; and when the Emperor 
Kang-he projected the formation of his dictionary, one of them, Pwan- 
ying-pin, mentioned to that great monarch the work of his master. 
After much search, it was at last found, yet unpublished, in the hands 
of Han-yih-hoo. Considerable use seems to have been made of it in 
the compilation of Kang-he’s dictionary, for the definition is often ver- 
batim in both.” Morrison adds that, this work being arranged accord- 
ing to tones, and difficult to consult even by learned Chinese, he took it 
to pieces in 1812, and reduced the 40,000 characters it contained to 
about 12,000. 

Engaged for the last twenty years in the collection of materials for a 
Chinese and Frencli dictionary, I inquired for this work in Chino, 
as early as 1 828, at Canton, Nan-king, and later at Peking, both by means 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries, and by the pupils of tho Russian 
mission. 1 continued my researches till 1848, but all the trouble 
which was incurred to discover it proved useless. In 1837, a dictionary, 
in 20 vol 8., entitled the 1Voo~chay-yun‘8tiy,f which has no connection 

• Thlg title mouiB * The Magulne of Rhymes, the Tonic Collection of the Five Care/ The 
origin of this difficult expreHion, ** the five can,” 1b this: the philosopher, Chwang-tszo, 
■peaks of one Hwuy-she, who carried his library with him in his travels, and whose books loaded 
five cars (cf. Kt^ze^hoo v. fo. 30). From a very remote period, the expression Woo-ehaif-^oo, 
• the books of the five cars,' has been used riegantly to express a large collection of books. In 
this sense the Wan^gan^ (cf. Ping-tszc-iuy-pien, xcvii. p. 32) says: ** While children are 
young, let them love friilU and dainties ; but when they are grown old, and love reason. It is 
necessary that they read the books of the five can,” or five cart-loads of books,” U. a great 
quantity of books: "Ssu tM woo ebay sAoo,” should read five cart-loads of books.— Note 
of M. JuUen. 

8o also In the Fan Tang, an historical novel. 12ma vol. L p. i, speaking of Telh-Jin-kd#, the 
author says: ** His yean were twenty-three i his nature elegant and noble, rich in learning as 
five can, * had Jba tooo ehan.* ” The great similarity of the characters fao and tang (cf. Morri- 
son, part lU Na 98S7 and 8460) renders it possible to read also, as an emendaUon of the text. 
**h^ta 0 tg woo cAog,” * his learning was equal to five cart-loads of books.’— Note of the Trans- 
lator. 

t This work, composed by Llng-e-tung, was published under the Ming dynasty, in 1309. The 
Emperor Kang-he, who entertained the highut opinion of it, ordered the editors of thetpeat 
Lexicographical Repertory, the Psi-iodn-iOfn-ybo, to collect out of it all the oomposiSe expres- 
sions, and the examples, and to Insert them, revised and corrected, at the head of each article 
(Imperial Prefkoe of the Voi^an-yun-foo). 
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with the work asked for, was sent me by mistake ftrnn the capital. 
The same happened to Mr. Morrison, jnn., who wished to exert, for my 
sake, the most active means to discover it, and to whom the WotH^uxy- 
yvn-sfoy was also sent instead of the Woo-^lmy-y'mrfoo, 

You have had yourself the goodness to consult Chinese booksellers 
tmd learned natives ; but both the one and the other gave you, in writing, 
information so strange,* that you were tempted to b^eve tha^ the work 
was completely unknown to them, and if you had not been intimately 
oonvineed, as 1 was myself, of the literary probity of Morrison, you 
could not have done otherwise than doubt the existence of this lexicon, 
and only see in the IVoo-chay-ywa-foo an imaginary work, the autho- 
rity of which had been in\oked to give credit to a compilation made 
by an European. One circumstance appeared to me especially inexplica- 
ble; this was, not only the absence of the Woo-^hay-ytm-fbo in the 
library of the Emperor K^en-lung, but the omission of its title in the 
great catalogue in 132 vols. 8vo. which he published of that immense 
collection, and in which hve books are devoted to the history and the 
bibliographical and literary description of the most curious and most 
esteemed Chinese dictionaries. Tiiis is not all : M. Callery, author of a 
Chinese vocabulary, published at Macao, in 1841, under the title of 
SystffML phonetimm Seripturag JSinicof, < Phonetic System of Chinese 
Writing,* ventured to print in his preface, p, HO, during the life- 
time and under the eyes of Mr. Morrison, jun., the foLowing passage : 
** The second part of the Dictionary, Cliinese and English, arranged 
alphabetically, deserves praise, and is of much assistance to students ; 
only the author lias forgotten to state one thing, that it is nothing more 
than tlie English translation of the manuscript tonic dictionary drawn 
up and augmented by the missionaries in Latin, a copy of which 
I have in my possession.” 

After such an assertion, enunciated with this tone of assurance, and 

* Thoie readen who cultivate the Chlneie language will doubtleu read with Intereat the orlgt- 
nal notes furnished to Mr. Thom by the Chinese he consulted on this subject. A learned man 
named Choo>tilng. saysi Woo rhaif yun foo pun $he 800 pan, kou ooo Mh keih thtio pun, 
ttzepan e md, kin nn pan Pei todn pun fbo, tteang Woo chap pun foo, naan tsae JVi nup, kwan 
Poi wAn, tioipew Woo cAay pap, Lo, *' The dictionary Woo- cAoy-yun'/M> was originally printed at 
Soe chow foo, according to a native of that place and the catalogue of a bookseller t the blocka 
for printing that work are no longer in exutence, and the Woo-chap-pun-foo has been abridged, 
and Inserted into the new edition of the Pei-wdn~pun~/eo, So that whoever seas the Pei-wdn, leca 
at the same time the Woo-ekap," 

Here Is evidently a mistake. The dictionary based on the Pei^an-pun‘foo Is the Weo^hap- 
pun^eup. (See preceding note.) Mr. Thmn adds, in a letter dated 9th December, 184S, wtaldi 
contained the MS. note Just read : *' Up to thepresent moment, 1 have not been able to discover 
the Wwhokap-pun-Jbo at Nan-king, Ning-pb, or Shang-haei but I have not yet raedvad an 
answer (torn Soo-chow-foo and Hang-chow. It must be exceialvely rare. A aearcher after old 
books at Nan-klug, whom I Instructed to hunt it up for me, gave me the following Information t 
Sopaou Woo chap pun Jho toze teSn ne wAn kd thoofang, taU the oan poo, naeaho Woo Oiappun 
Jboauppfhpoo, Pei wdn pun fbo pVi peo, Kang he teze tien pVi fbo, aan poo Hen hd,telf Woo ^ap 
pun fbo sSe pap. * I have dUlgently Inquired in all the bookshops for the dictionary Woo<hep^ 
pun-fbo, which you require t It Is oomposed of three works united, vis.— 1st. The Woo-ckoty-yim- 
iup (96 vols. see note 1) t fnd. the Pei-u^pun-fbo (139 vols.) j 3rd. the Kang-he tne-njm (39 
vols.).’ ** Upon which M. Thom observes, with much justice, that hedoea not see how the union 
of the three preceding wnrks can make up the Woo chap any more than a ooUectloo of the wmks 
of Hmner, Virgil, and Ovid could make thoaa of Honoa. 
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tmcontradioted by Mr. Robert Morrison,* by a person residing in 
China, who affirms that the tonic dictionary, drawn up, according to 
Dr. Morrison, after the TVoo-ckay^yun-foOj is only the English transla- 
tion of a dictionary compiled by the Roman Catholic missionaries, a 
copy of which he liimself possesses, who would not now believe that 
the notice given by that illustrious Chinese scholar concerning the JVoo- 
ckay-yvm-foo was a fable, invented at random, and that it is necessary 
to give up all hope of ever finding the original work ? 

But, Sir, nothing is better proved at present than the existence of 
this rare and precious work ; for see what a French missionary, whom 
I have the honour to number among my pupils, and who is very well 
versed in Chinese, has written to me from Macao, on the 13th Fe- 
bruary, 1844: — 

“ I have just seen, to-day^ the famous dictionary the Woo-chay-yun- 
fooy the existence of which M. Callery had denied. The title is not 
false, for it is repeated on all the leaves of the work, from beginning to 
end. Tliis dictionaiy is arranged like the Pei-w&n-yan-fooy which you 
have already. It consists of twenty-two volumes, of the si^e of clas- 
sical books, in 8vo., and is cxctdlontly printed. A poor family in the 
environs of Canton, having need of money to celebrate the new year, 
wishes to sell it, and asks for it fifty piastres (about £11). The author 
is called Chin-seen-sang.*’ 

I do not know whether my correspondent will have purchased for 
me this work, for which 1 have given repeated commissions from one 
hundred to one thousand francs. Perhaps it will be sold when my 
answer, dated the 6th of April, arrives, in which 1 requested him to 
buy it for me, if there was yet time. But it is a great point both for 
me and all other Chinese scholars, to know that the work is not 
chimerical, but actually exists. It must also be a subject of joy to the 
Orientalists of all nations, who entertain no less respect for the personal 
character of Morrison than esteem and gratitude for his labours, to see 
him henceforth acquitted of a literary fraud, unworthy of an honour- 
able man, and which would have left a sad stain on his memory. 

1 have the honour to remain, &c. 

Stanislas Julien, 

PariSy Idth Mayy 1844. Member of the Institute. 

The above letter is important for the vindication of the character of 
Dr. Morrison (of whose probity, however, no doubt had been ever 
entertained either by his friends in England or by Chinese scholars in 
this country) ; and the demonstration of the existence of this dictionary 
throws upon M. Callery the onus of proving his assertion, if he has 
means of doing so, to justify himself from a serious charge. 

* An EngUih ChineM tcholar. who wu, during twenty yeue, the colleague end friend of Dr. 

Ilorriaon. explelna thua, hi a letter, dated 3fd Noreinber. 1842. the alienee of hia ion i ** I 
cannot ponUdy imagine that Morrlaon could have fabneated such a fable aa that which M. Cal 
lery imputea to him. If Morrlaon. junior, did not think it worth hia while to vindicate hla 
father'a roemory, it waa probably becauae he thought the charge waa too abaurd to.deaervc 
aenoua refutation.** 
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A BOHEMIAN CUSTOM ILLUSTEATED. 


In a vlllaga of German Bohemia, (he body u laid out on the bed. B j Iti eide stand a burn- 
ing lamp and a cup of holy water. The nrighboui* come In softly, one after another, step 
slowly up to the bed, and kneel down. They dip a Uttla bunch of tlx ears of uim, bound 
together, into the holy water, tpnnkle the windlngaheet, and, having turned it down to take 
one more look at the Ikoe of the departed, they stand a few minutes in melanclioly contempla- 
tion, and then retire. 


A SoLiiiER reateth from his toil, 

By dnth, the plunderer, stript of spoil ' 
Did lie wield the flashing brand, 

For the hearths of father-land ? 

Where the reddening flags went down ; 
Where the hot smoke swept the town ; 
Where the seared child hid his eyes 
From the flame- vapour in the skies ? 

It is well ! earth's battles won. 

He the perilous race hath run. 

Wave the wheat-sheaf o’er his bed, — 
Type of the living and the dead 1 
Fierce companions of the spear, 

Read the warrior’s history here ; 

Now, where tower’d the chieftain's crest. 
The white sheet rustles on his breast 1 

Ferchance the gentle pastor he, 

Whom village-patriarchs come to see ; 
And childhood’s wondering face inclin’d. 
Clasping its little hands behind. 

To him each rustic threshold dear. 

The proud to check, the sad to cheer. 

No human flower by Sorrow’s rain 
Beat down, but he would raise again ! 

Calm he sleeps^no busy camp 
So well becomes that burning lamp ; 
Emblem of his soul’s clear ray. 
Glimmering, blazing into day 1 
High that wheaten cluster wave. 

Type of victory o’er the grave ! 

Merchant ! who the pearl haat found ; 
HusbaDdman ! how green thy ground 1 
Faithful servant ! called to rest ; 
Disciple! by thy Master blest I 
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A Scholar slumbera 1 wind and rain 
Have rent his singing robes in twain. 

Lord of the golden bow and quiver, 

Roanaing by Fancy's crystal river I 
Magician 1 throned in palace bright. 
Working thy miracles of light 1 
No more Wit's battles shall be fought 
With thine arrowy flight of thought. 

It is well ! draw nigh — draw nigh — 

Wave the wheaten cluster high ! 

Soon the summons shall be spoken, 

And the spell, Bnchantcr! broken. 

Soon thy visions of rich dreams 
Shall scatter more resplendent gleams. 

And streams of sweeter music roll 
From the pure palace of thy soul I 

Perchance a Wife — a Mother there. 

Bids good-by to home of care ! 

Still the light of fading bloom 
Streams through the angel's shading i>lunie. 
As though his stooping life bad cast 
Mist on tlie mirror as he pass'd ! 

An Infant sleeps ! no angry storm 
Comes that lily to deform ; 

But a freshening summer breath 
Closed the fragrant leaves in deatli. 

Cold her mother's arms to-night ; 

UnruflEled her small pillow white ; 

No chequering taper spots the floor, — 
Hark ! they linger at the door ! 

Lo 1 they enter; fother — mother — 
Weeping sister — thoughtful brother ; 

To the slumberer’s couch they creep : — 
Wave the wheat-sheaf o'er her sleep ! 

Lily 1 that never toil'd nor spun. 

Gone to bloom in tenderer sun ; 

By purpureal blossoms crown'd. 

Water'd with dew on £den-ground ! 


A, 
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ON THE ORIENTALISMS IN AESCHYLUS.* 

At the early period when civilization and refinement had just be- 
gan to dawn upon Greece, while intercourse with foreign nations 
was still impeded, and to some extent rendered impossible, by the 
barbarian tribes which surrounded her, and offered almost insuper- 
able obstacles to commerce or travel, in the shape of robber-gangs, 
and piratical fieets, it is reasonable to suppose that, if thrown into 
contact with a people whose manners and language were different 
frt)m theii own, her children, their national character being still 
unformed, would receive a sensible, if not a permanent, impression 
from the novelty of the objects for the first time placed in their way, 
and their language, ideas, and customs be tinctured with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the nation with whom they were compelled to 
mingle. Such an event was the Persian war. In it, for the first 
time, were the Greeks of the Peloponnesus and its vicinity brought as 
a body into contact with that powerful people of whom such terrible 
tales were conveyed to them, but with whom they were personally 
so little acquainted. For though, according to the Father of History, 
occasional intercourse was kept up by the visits of single indivi- 
duals, and commerce, to a certain extent, had for a long while sub- 
sisted between Persia and Greece, yet so little were the inhabitants 
of the latter, as a nation, known to the former, that, as we read in 
Herodotus, t Darius, being informed of the capture and burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians (b.c. 504), inquired who the Atheniam 
were^ and, on being told (TruOii/icvor), vowed vengeance against 
them, appointing a slave to repeat to him daily, “ O, king, remem- 
ber the Athenians.*' Surely, had Athenians been in the habit of 
visiting his metropolis, the question and the admonition would have 
been alike unnecessary. But leaving the minute investigation of 
this point to those who liave penetrated deeper into the mysteries of 
antiquity, we shall take it for granted that, before the Persian war, 
but little intercourse had taken place between the Persians and the 
Greeks. By this event the two nations were thrown together ; and 
the Greeks, it is not to be doubted, were thus imbued with some of 
the spirit of Orientalism. In speaking of the Greek$y we would be 
understood to refer to those of Greece Proper alone. The communi- 
cation between these and their relations and tributaries in Aria 
Minor would not be likely to impart to them such a measure of 

« The author of thii artlele feeb it incumbeot on him to meatloo that the idea on whldi it Is 
founded waaiugsMted bjr a pamafe in Cumberland'i Obtmtft No. 183. 

t Ttptith. lOS. 

AstaL^/imm.N.S. Vol.IV.No.1 0. 
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Oriental peculiarities as actual dealing with that nation from whom 
these pecuFiarities were in the first instance derived. 

It is at present our purpose to examine how far this theory finds 
support in the works of the earliest Greek dramatist now extant. 
They are in a peculiar manner adapted for such examination, inas- 
much as their author contributed to the glory of Hellas with his 
sword as well as his pen, by the repulse of the “long-haired Mode”* 
on the ever-glorious field of Marathon. 

licfore proceeding farther, it will be as well to anticipate an ob- 
jection which may be started. If the Persian war had such an 
cflfoct, some one may say, why do we not find in Greek manners 
some traces of the ton years' war before the walls ot Troy? Is it 
possible that so important an event can have made no impression on 
the Greek character, while, as you say, the Persian war gave a 
tincture to the minds of the children of Greece ? On a little reflec- 
tion, it will be seen that this objection is groundless. In the first 
place, the Trojan war belongs almost exclusively to the mythic pe- 
riod, and we must not implicitly believe the poetic tales told us 
about the magnitude of the armaments concerned in it and the 
length of time it occui)ied. Again, the Greeks at that time wore 
not a comjiacted nation, t as they were, to a great extent, at the 
time of the I*ersian Vrar, but consisted of a numlicr of half-civilized 
tribes, on whom no impression such as we are H2>eaking of could easily 
be made. But even granting, for argument's sake, the legends to be 
true, and the petty tribes to have lieon united in one firm, compact 
body, what literature, vliat remains of any kind have we of that 
period in which to jierceive that such impression was not made ? For 
aught we know, Greece may then have boon as much tinctured with 
Trojan customs and manners, as we contend it was with Orientalism 
by the Porsian war. 

To return to our subject. We are about to examine some portion 
of the works of iEschylus, and to endeavour to detect in them an 
Oriental cast, derived from his communication with an Eastern peo- 
ple. The next point to be determined is what portion of his works 
to examine. Out of nearly one hundred tragic and satyric dramas 
ascribed to his pen, we have seven only extant. The subject of 
one of them is the return of the vanquished Persian king to his 
country and home. This play would, therefore, seem at first sight 
best adapted to our purpose. But a little consideration will shew 
that this is not the case. The plot of the tragedy is laid in Persia ; 
the speakers are all Persians ; so that the forme of speech, dfc., to be 

* Epitaph. In ^ch f Thuryd. |.*» 
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found in it, are designedly Oriental. And, what is more, we are told 
by Glaucus, in big treatise on the works of -ffisebylus, that it was 
borrowed {TrapaTrtmnfjndai) from the Phoenissm of Phrynicus, a 
poet who is recorded by Ilorodotub* to have written another play 
which had connection with the Persians, the MiX^rov AXcjfriCy or 
Taking of MiletuSy a city In Asia Minor, which was captured and 
sacked by tlio Persians about the year B.c. 500. 

The portion of iEschylus's extant writings, then, to which we 
shall turn our attention, is the Orestean Trilogy, the most complete 
part of his V orks which v e possess. 

The first play in this Trilogy is the Agamemnon. For the bene- 
fit of those readers who may be unacquainted with, or have for- 
gotten, the plot of this sublime piece, wo shall give a sketch of it 
here. 

The drama is ojioncd by a persona protnticayk under the character 
of a (pvXaky or sentry, who is statioued to observe the last of the 
borios of beacons which was to announce at Argos the fall of Troy 
and victory of Agamemnon. He laments his hard and toilsome lot. 
At this moment, he perceives tho bcacon-firo on the height of Araoh- 
noBum,J and hastens to iiifonn his mistress, Clytmmnestra, of the 
welcome sight. The Chorus then enter, and in a long and obscure 
ode 1 ) 0 wail ihe sacrifice of Iphigenia, and the woes of the house of 
tho Atridie. Clytiemnestra next appears, and announces to them 
the news conveyed to her, and the manner of its communication. 
They reply by another ode, which hab for its subject the abduction 
of Helen, and the fall of Troy. A herald from tho Trood then pre- 
sents himself, announcing tho truth of the intelligence conveyed by the 
beacons, and recounting the miseries which the Greeks had undergone 
beneath the walls of Troy. Clyteemnestra declares, with expressions of 
well-feigned affection, her joy at the thought of again seeing her long 
absent husband. The Chorus then, in a third ode, lament the woes 
brought by Helen on the unhappy family of Priam. At the end of it, 
Agamemnon enters in his war-chariot, accompanied by Cassandra, 
and expresses his thanks to the gods for their assistance in over- 
coming his enemy, and bringing the expedition to a prosperous ter- 
mination ; and modestly refuses the honours which Uv treacherous 
wife presses upon him. The two retire, and the ChOMM break out 
into a more undisguised expression of fear respecting the probable fate 
of the king. Cassandra refuses to accompany Clytssmnestra into the 
palace, and prophesies, at first darkly, then in less dubious terme^ 
the murder of Agamemnon and herself by the impious and adulterous 
• Xratd, 91. t Donatiu, Pmf. in JW. JnO. t dgSm- 309, td. Dind. 
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queen j then, yielding to her fate, her prophecieH concluded, retires. 
Suddenly, behind the scene, are hoanl the groans of the dying Aga> 
momuon. The eccyclema is thrown open, and Clytaoinneatra disco- 
vered standing by the side of her slaughtered husband, the fatal 
weapon still reeking in her hand. A^jgisthus then comes forward, 
and avowing his participation in the deed, expresses his joy at its 
completion. The play concludes with his menaces to the Chorus in 
case (‘f their refusal to submit to his authority. 

In looking at this production as a whole, one cannot but be 
struck with the solemn air of Oriental mysteriousness which it wears. 
The dark hints of the sentry, of the Chorus, of Cassandra, of Clytcem- 
nestra, must remind every one of the'gloomy veil which was thrown 
over the tenets of C Christianity, when infected by the admixture of 
the ancient Persian religion by tin* Manieluean h^'retics of the third 
century. Where in Homer, whom ^schylus piofessed to have 
copied, is such mysterious grandeur to be found as overspreads the 
whole of this J)ioco^^ It seems as if it must be evident to the 
most casual observer, how Oriental in its solemn and sometimes even 
turgid sublimity is the whole conception of the drama before us. 
The story is certainly an old (xrc'ek legend ; but .^schylus has 
coloured it, and imparted to it the tinge of his own footings, just as 
a painter, although he may borrow a landscape from nature, yet 
shows his own j)eculiar ideas hy the light and sliade, the colouring, 
and the grouping ol his picture. Tliough names and actions may 
be banded down to posterity, characters can never bo tbo subject of 
legendary tradition. 

In the character of Agamemnon we see a proud and haughty sove- 
reign, who, notwithstanding, never forgets, amid the splendour of 
his rank and victories, that he is a man, is subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, and is dependent for every thing on a Supreme 
Power. This character strongly reminds us of that of the Mogul 
emperor Humayoon in more modern times ; who, when seated on 
the imj)erial throne of India, and surrounded with all the pomp and 
pageantry of an Indian court, had yet sufficient humility and pious 
feeling* to acknowledge his debt of gratitude to a poor outcast, who 
had saved his life, and shielded him from his pursuers in times of 
adversity. 

In Cassandra there is not much to remark. She is a prophetess, 
and but little more. Yet, in her strains of wild sorrow, her attach- 
ment to her iil-fated lord, and her resignation to the Supremo will, 
some analogy will be perceived to the character (so far as we can 
iudge of it by the short account we possess) of “Rizpah the daugh- 
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ter of Aiah,*' whose tenderness towards the corpses of her murdered 
children is so touchingly described, 2 Sam, xxi. 10. 

01yta)mnestra is a personage whom we at once pronounce unna^ 
tural. But the poet*s intention was, no doubt, to frame a character 
combining the most horrible extremities to which female failings can 
l>e driven. Hypocritical {Agam, 587, 855), treacherous (058), 
vindictive (1412), haughty (1035), impure (1257), impious 
(1440), a murderess (1384), her character consists of parts, the 
existence of which separately and per ee is possible,* but which, 
when combined, form an appalling and intentionally unnatural 
whole. Nevertheless, vile as she is represented, there is no inconsi- 
derable resemblance between her and a personage mentioned in 
Scripture, who is not the creation of a poet*s brain. Wo refer to 
Athaliah, as recorded in the 2nd book of Kinga^ 11th chap. In 
this latter we behold a shameless murderess, led on, not by fe- 
minine desire of revenge,t but by the less natural impulse of un- 
govoruod ambition. Her resomblanoe to the character we are dis- 
cussing is certainly very strong ; more so than that of any non- 
Oriental character that can be brought forward from the pages of 
liistory or of fiction. 

Of Ailgisthus little can be said, lie is represented as a pitiful, 
cowardly miscreant ; and as such wo would compare him with Ha- 
man in Sacred History ; in profano, in some respects at least, with 
Caniliysos. But hero we cannot help remarking that we have had 
many o]>j)ortuuitios of learning how truly Oriental such a character 
is, in the conduct of sfime of the chiefs of Afghanistan during the 
late campaign in that country. 

The introduction of the at the beginning of the piece re- 
minds us of the reference made in Holy Writ to the ^‘watchman 
upon the wall," and similar expressions. For instances we may 
refer the reader to 2 Sam. xix. 24, whore the ‘‘ watchman " goes to 
look for an expected messenger, and on seeing him tells the king^ as 
the sentry in our play announces the kindling of the beacon to his 
royal mistress : or to 2 Kings^ ix. 17, where the “watchman" on 
the tower of Jozrecl announces to king Joram the approach of Jehu. 
These two out of numberless allusions to the perfectly, though not 
exclusively. Oriental custom of setting a watch to keep a look-out 
for any expected event, may suffice to shew that even this opening 
character is by no means irreconcilable with the theory advanced of 
the Oriental cast in the works of this author. 

» Slmonidef. yvvaiKiov. TramUted in (he Spectator, No. 800. 

1 Juvenal, zUL 191. 
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Having thus gone through the eharacUru introduced in the play 
we are discuseing, it remains for us to examine the diction used 
throughout. We will first remark, that the pompons and occasion* 
ally tumid and bombastic tone of ^schylus has ever been a subject 
of criticism. It has been attributed to his desire to avoid the low 
coarseness of the satyric drama, which drove him into the other ex- 
treme ; so that," Twining observes, as extremes will meet, the 
hiUc yeXoioy which he took so much pains to avoid, came round and 
met him in the shape of bombast, at the very moment when he 
thought himself at the greatest distance from it." This did not 
escape the notice of Aristophanes, who, in the makes Euri- 

pides speak of his dramatic antagonist by the facetious title of 
KO/jiTo^K£\oppiifJL(aVi OT ^ the Pomp-bundle- worded one.** But this 
pomposity, and especially the proneness to long compounds, is to be 
explained on the principle we have laid down, viz. of viewing it as 
an Orientalism ; most Eastern languages especially delighting in 
long and frequently intricate compound words. 

With this remark, we will now proceed to our task. It is not 
our intention to find an Oriental parallel, or to assign an Oriental 
origin, for every peculiar expression used by the Greek author ; 
but merely, as stated in the outset of this paper, to endeavour to 
prove the existence of an Oriental cast in the piece, as a whole. This 
has been shewn, or endeavoured to be shewn, in the characters of 
the dramatic perconoe; we shall now bring forward a few examples 
of expressions which seem to partake of this cast. 

V. 282. *A7r’ Ayydpov TTvpoc* The word fiyyapoc, implying the 
series of beacons which announced the fall of Troy, is entirely Per- 
sian, and signifies a courier, in modern Persian nJSijb the well- 
known harkdra. The reader of Herodotus will remember the 
account given of these couriers in Ur an. 98, and will, at the same 
time that he sees the peculiarly appropriate manner in which the 
word is used (AyyeXov would suit metre and sense, but not convey 
the full idea of the encceccive fires), acknowledge that iBsohylus 
cannot but have acquired this word from his intercourse with the 
nation to whose language it belongs. The word is found in the 
form of a verb in S. Mattk. v. 41, used in a derived sense, from 
the violence frequently employed by this class of men. 

V. 356. “ 0 nighty who didst cast enveloping toils over the 

• Axbtoph. ASH. Sam It voKf be m to fauert tht wlndt iptw h of EuripkUi t— 

*£y^^a rovrov, ttal itieKtpfAai wdXai, 

*ApBpuTOv iypwiroihVf aifOaiSeroiioVf 

dxdXiiH>v dieparte dO^pwrov er6fta 
'AriptXdXfirov, coftiro^aiccXoppupova* 
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towers of Troy, so that none, old or young, escaped the yast net o# 
slavery and woe " The metaphor used here is highly Oriental. 
Oompare Lam, iii. *47. Fear and a snare is oome npon us ; deso- 
lation and destruction and many similar passages of Scripture. 

Y. 495. Thirsty dust, brother of mud." This singular expres- 
rion, and a similar one to it, 8ep* contra Thelh^ 494, Smoke, the 
curling sister of fire,** have beea much ahd undemrvedly ferided, 
as absurd and ridiculous bombast Twining observes : “ There 
could not be any thing in the cart of Thespis more laughable than 
to call smoke the brother (sister ?)* of dre^ and dust the brother of 
mud.** We must frankly confess our inability to see any thing 
laughaUe in the matter, except the strange mistake into wldch this 
distinguidhed critic has fallen. The metaphor, by which one thing 
is styled the ^brother*' or sister of another connected with it, 
is a truly Eastern one. How is the often-repeated idea of Hafis and 
the other Persian poets, that the bulbul is the sister of the rose,** 
extolled and admired for its beauty and elegance ! and yet it is not 
one whit less “ absurd ’* and “ ridiculous ** than the expression now 
in question ; nay, there is considerable beauty in the comparison of 
the inseparable union which exists between smoke and fire to that 
affection which should be mutually entertained by members of the 
same family. The figure is common in Scripture, e,g, am a 
brother to dragons,” Joh^ xxx. 29. “ I have said to corruption, 

Thou art my father ; to the worm, Thou art my mother and my 
sister.” «7bi, xvii. 14, &c. Are these forms of speech to be cen- 
sured as ridiculous ? More examples might be adduced but for the 
fear of straying from the subject ; we cannot help observing, how- 
ever, that this phrase appears one of the strongest arguments for 
the theory suggested. 

Having now reached the epitoBU of the play before us, viz, 
the entrance of the victorious chief (v. 810), we propose in a 
subsequent paper to finish what remains to be examined in this 
play, and on the same principles go briefiy through ihe two other 
pieces composing the Orestean Trilogy. Meanwhile, the little 
already said may, perhaps, induce some to view the peculiar style 
of this patriarch of the drama in a somewhat different light to that 
in which they have hitherto been accustomed to regard it. 

* Al6\iiv K&w, 
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BY A MXDXCAL OmClB OF THB BtlTaAL KSTABUfHKBVT. 

CHAniB XV. — THB COBHST BSCOinS A FXKB FBLLOW. 

Thb oonoluBion of the last chapter found three of the party deep in 
eecreta of oxnlets and stews, for really Jack was such a curious fellow 
in these malfters, that Andrew and I could not resist being interested. 
Among the hundred little appliances it was the duty of Jack’s syce to 
carry, was a small leather case, not bigger than a cheroot box, and in this 
item of his property he took considerable delight. When opened, it 
presented a series of little square bottles, neatly stoppered, and firmly 
placed in their respective sockets, and each containing a precious essence, 
not of perfume for the external, but a rare condiment for the inward 
man, the pride of Jack’s eyes, from whose companionship he ever de- 
rived much satisfaction ; and so he well might, for in the little case, 
diminutive as it was, was the active principle of bushels of pungent 
chillies, maunds of white bleached celery, delicate tomata, and divers 
other difficult-to-be-got condiments, stimulating to the palate, and 
highly convenient, withal, in a marching establishment so limited as 
Jack’s. I say, from this peculiarity of my friend, Andrew and I derived 
no trifling benefit, and in- seeing us rejoiced, Jack rejoiced himself. But 
eating must come to an end, as well as every thing else, and in due time 
ours concluded, and finding the old paul rather worse accommodation 
than nothing, we stretched ourselves, lit our ** Manillas,” and awaited 
{Itzfiareup’s arrival. 

After some discussion as to how he should be received. Jack Opie 
snatched up his hat, and sauntered along, with a new cheroot in his 
mouth, in the direction in which he expected the comet to come. We 
were pitched under a cluster of tamarind trees, inclosed, as it were, by 
the remains of an old mud wall, broken or rather worn down by the 
crumbling hand of the seasons. From the northern aspect of this inclo- 
Bure the eye could, in the horizon, discern a few similar groves, but dis- 
tant several miles from our encampment ; the intervening space formed 
the oemeteiyof thousands who had there reposed since the glory of 
Curragh-Mimickpore had faded, centuries before, and which dynasty 
had fiourished coeval with Sirhind, and Gour, and Mandoo. Hundreds 
of tombs, from the humble head-stone to the ruined mosque, covered 
the heights ; every little eminence was crowned by its ruin, and deer 
paths, interacting each other as closely as net- work, render^ them of 
no difficult acoess. Thousands upon thousands of dead mouldered in 
the soil of Curragh; and here, it is said, there was a great battle 
fought, and these are the monuments rais^ to the slain of note ; but 
for this they are too numerous. This field of graves, extending for 
miles, was furrowed by numerous ravines, probably worked out by the 
periodical rains, and in viewing it from our camp inclosnre these wm 
not discernible ; the appearance of an undulating prairie, tipped here 
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and thm with itreakB of dry jungle gran, wao alone eanteyed ta n% 
and these grassy stmks were celebrated as cover ISor quail and hareSb 
On the elevations were mosques variously denoting the consequence, 
when living, of those they rested over, and many shewed remnants of 
Moslem nrchitecture of exquisite workmaudbip and design ; on a very 
few, the once haughty emblem of the crescent was conspicuous. 

Over this desolate and extensive tract 1 proposed shooting, sad An- 
drew willingly consented to aeoompany ms^ as, standing some hm* 
dred and fifty yarde from the camp, we scanned it firom the top of n 
mouldering dome. The view was impressive, and to a coneiderable exi* 
tent romantic ; but as we turned towards the encampment, the oornii 
was just arriving, and Jack was busied beside him, and all imprcM&on 
of awe created by the tombs of Curragh fled on the instant. More dead 
Uian alive, from the long-continued heat, we disinterred the comet. 
His general appearance denoted some suffering ; he looked parboiled ; 
but Jack had the secret of conciliation, and had evidently made up the 
matter in his own peculiar way. Moreover, Jack gained much good- 
will, not only from Comet Fitzfiareup, but from Andrew and myself, 
in that he placed before the former a grill la Jack Opie and, har« 
ing seen folly to the comfort of the cornet in his abeenoe^ he prepared 
to accompany us in search of a few quail. 

A few minutes saw us equipped. The polished brown mottled bar- 
rels, that once had shone in Joseph Manton’s window, looked light and 
elegant, and refreshing to a sportsman’s eye, as they rested upon tha 
leather-covered shoulder of Jack’s immortal moleskin. 

We returned with abrimming bag of quail, the essentials for hare soup, 
and a pea-fowl pullet for mullagatawny, and found the comet mu^ 
improved in manners ; a sense of the odious egotism that had so pro- 
minently glared forth on every occasion when he joined in oonversation 
had come to his rescue, and 1 began to think Jack’s doctrine wiser than 
I had at first deemed it. The good effects were visible to us all, and 
the comet, finding us all better company, enjoyed the evening b^ond 
common. The night passed over, and next morning another bag of game 
was brought into the little camp ere breakfast time. Just as we were 
all concluding tliis meal, so gratifying to a marching man, the comet 
gave sudden symptoms of a relapse into egotism. He concluded a very 
lengthened historical and biographical notice of the "family” by stating 
that, at his father's table, no wines but champagne^ burgundy, and 
madeira, were ever seen. Upon this, Jack Opie put down his knife end 
fork, and twisting his lips in a corkscrew fashion, gave utterance to 
snoh a long, low, sarcastic whistle, that formed a comment on the 
comet’s foUy. 

Jack, afbtf taking a few toms within the tent, exclaimed, " WeU, 
here goes for a bath ; come, Fits, will you bathel” " Thank you ; bui 
that shower-bath from earthen pots, so oommon in this country, is do* 
testable : pray excuse me.” " Oh, certainly; but I never baUie in that 
wi^.” Jack vociferated " Qui gave his orto, and without recuestiiur 

A#tafH/btffw.N.S.yoL.IY. No. 19. 
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tbe ftbsenee of tiio party, and with a degree of modesty of which I am 
ashamed, proceeded to divest himself of his upper garments ; and ere 
ha had completed this, he to whom the order was given entered, bearing 
in his arms half a dozen of what bore a singular resemblance to bottles 
of oUret ; and so they might, for they were bottles of claret — ^part of 
a dozen, the purchase of Jack Opie at Allahabad, for the use of the 
party, Imt which had turned out the veriest sloe juice. The bearer placed 
them in a, comer, and Jack carefully folded aside the suttrinjee or car- 
peting of the tent in their neighbourhood, during which Fitzflareup 
kept his eye upon him, almost afraid of trusting his tongue with a de- 
mand for ex.planation. Except the pantaloons of American drill, 
Jack was nude indeed, and standing up iu the corner prepared, the 
bearer handed him a bottle and a table-knife. The comet stared still 
more. Jack twigged his wonder with the corner of his eye, but kopt 
his gravity, and with a dexterous twitch with the back of the knife he 
knocked the head of the bottle off ; and this done to his satisfaction, he 
directed a stream of claret on his head and shoulders. Three or four 
bottles were disposed of in this way, and Jack's American drills had 
imbibed the greater part of it. ‘^How refreshing!'* muttered Jack. 
** You don’t moan to say that that is claret said Cornet Fitzffareup. 
^ Claret ! why not ? Of course it is. In my father's house we never 
bathed with any thing else." 

This little joke completed Jack's victory over the cornet, — he saw the 
point of it, and had the sense to benefit thereby. We never heard of 
his father’s establishment again, and Jack Opie' s bantering was of es- 
sential service to him. But a year afterwards, and a finer cavalry officer 
was not among the suballems of the mounted branch than Comet Fitz- 
flmreup ; and the good turn Jack Imd done him was rendered still more 
sfieotive by an incident occurring but two nights subsequently, and in 
which Fitzftareup was a severe sufferer. 

Two miles from Curragh-Mauickpore, we found ourselves at Munde- 
kc-Serai, a locality celebrated in the Doab for the strange ideas of 
its inhabitants relative to the rights of property. It was necessary 
to be even more than usually on the alert the night of our stay at this 
place. After our evening glass had passed, every thing that could pos- 
sibly be spared was sent outside to be placed on the hackeries, and 
under the immediate cliarge of the village chokeedars. Andrew fol- 
lowed, without comment, the example set by Opie and myself ; but 
poor Fitzflareup could not reconcile safety to bis valuables with their 
being removed from his own neighbourhood, and a box of cavalry ac- 
coutrements, claiming liis especial care, he could not feel in his heart to 
port with, even for one night. It was a long thin box of deal, tin-lined, 
and stamped with the fashionable seal of a Jermyn Street breeches- 
bnilder, and the comet had peeped into it oftener than he would have 
liked it to be known, and from every fresh peep derived undiminished 
satisfaction. No wonder then that, instead of tmsting it without \he 
tent, he should consider it safer within ; and the more so, that he thrust 
the long thin box underneath the mattress of his bed. one gain- 



nyed the prooeeding. With the exoeptiofii ^Jmek Opl% eeeh jWttpdl 
into hie bed, and Jack, having foctingniahed the light, eel to troilc to 
place the articles within the tent in such a position as to be eaidl^ dls- 
tnrbed by an intruder. A teap<^, with m empty glaM or al hue 
door ; achair at another, and so forth ; but aC every one who has iU«|M 
in India knows that a routes tent has generally four doors, there were 
consequently four chances in favour ef any thief who might eflUr 
escaping ; but as each door was at the head of an occupied bed, the 
same number of chances existed of detection. In case of aoddenti ti 
friends, no firearms or cutting weapons could be permitted, as an 
citable man, of FitzHarcup’s calibre, miglit have diaved off the head Of 
a friend in the dark. There was no such objection to a twig of bambes 
or a sapling of jow-trce, and one of these, in a position easily got at, 
added decidedly to the comfort of the feelings. 

We were soon drawing largely upon that •‘bahny sleep” that good 
King Harry would have given his ears for, and which no doubt hs 
might have enjoyed, despite the cares of state, had he ridden, previoue 
to his breakfast of that day in which he complained, eighteen miles 
over the old road of Munde-kc-Serai. I hod gone through the ffrst two 
houra or AO in a manner shewing mo possessed of a sensorium resem- 
bling a jtound or two of load ; at the end of which time my slumber be- 
came lighter. 1 awoke, feeling chilled, and no wonder, for the keen 
air of midnight through an open end of the purdah poured down xny 
back, and the stars twinkled brightly as I turned towards it. Some 
light-fingered gentleman had been inside ! and forgot to be so civil as to 
shut the purdah after him. It would have done no good to alarm my 
companions, and I doubted not the thief would return, as my blanketc 
were still over me, and 1 knew he would like to have them. I felt no 
inclination to sleep, and if 1 had 1 could not have accomplished it, for 
Andrew and the comet kept up a nasal duet, wonderfully correct in 
time, — ^the former doing the bassoon, and the latter a French horn, 
cracked. The domestics who slept outside were strenuously assisting 
Andrew and the cornet ; but Jack Opie slept like a gentleman, 1 could 
not even hear him breathe. Having again satisfied mys^ that the 
bamboo sapling was conveniently near, 1 kept my eye upon the pun- 
dab, and joined Andrew and his band, but only in a pretmded snore. 

Snoring in reality is not accompanied with any inconvenience to the 
performer, but imitating the same when one is broad awake b highly 
fatiguing to continue for a space, and I found it so. Not more tluus 
ten minutes had elapsed after 1 had joined Andrew in lib pastime, when 
the purdah, upon which my eye rested, was raised aside^ and a human 
head poked within it, which, ere the body ventuiad to follow, took n 
survey of the surrounding darkness, and not in the hope of seeing any 
thing, but of shewing himself to any one awake within the routes, for 
he judged, and hb judgment was one likely in many cases to prove 
correct, that any one awake would immediately challenge him, when 
ho had only to close the purdah and run. Whibt only his head was 
inside 1 snored on, and Aiuirew snored, and the comet snored ; and the 
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ihlef^ tatisfied that all were asleep, entered, and closed the purdah be- 
hind him so effectnally, that 1 conld not see the grey streak of the sky 
as before* 

With indescribable impatience I tried gradually to modify my own 
snoring, without giving the intruder a knowledge that I was awake^ 
and he must have had a wonderful professional tact to have avoided 
teapoy, chairs, and chrystal. 1 would have given much had any noise 
on his part given me an idea of the exact spot where he was, for 1 
knew that without a sudden blow, and one by him unexpected, there 
was no chance of arresting him, besmeared with oil and most probably 
armed with a knife or cudgel. 1 began to suspect he had made good 
his exit by the opposite purdah, when 1 felt some tendency of the blan- 
kets covering me to slip off, but so gentle, and so like the effects of acci- 
dent, as could not possibly awake even an indifferent sleeper. I snored 
on, and the blankets slid off me a little more ; and at length 1 became 
satisfied, from the sensation of there being drawn to a centre, that he 
who drew them was in a certain posiUon, when 1 let fly a polthogue,*’ 
as Pat would say, tolerably calculated to bring down any one it might 
hit ; but the bamboo struck nothing, and I rolled out of bed with the 
force of my own blow. A similar favour, better aimed, followed in- 
stanter. **Take that, you midnight thieving blackamoor,” said Jack ; 
and a man of no ordinary stature was completely doubled up thereby* 
Jack’s hazel had caught him right behind the ear as he was issuing on 
all^fours through the opposite doorway. Jack liad been watching as well 
as I, and being a far cooler hand, had bagged the game. Andrew and 
the comet were awake in a moment, and whilst yet stunned, Jack 
twisted his braces through the arms of the delinquent, and secured them 
behind his back, then giving him a mimic kick, exclaimed, ** Timothy, 
get up the galvanic ; he belongs to you now.” He to whom Jack had 
given this quietus was the most powerful Asiatic I have ever seen. 
Far from being fat, he had still muscles of great strength, a stature of 
six feet one inoli, and was about twenty-two years of age. He looked 
tile midnight ruffian ; nor was his sinister look detracted from by the 
short, smooth, iron-bound club that, dropping from his hand on being 
struck, was now found upon the ground. Well, Jack, if you had 
got a tip with this instrument, you’d have made a step of promotion in 
the corps.” “ Aye, Tim, and had my hazel twig been a light dragoon’s 
regulation blade, that scoundrel would not be coming to himself quite so 
fast as he appears to be doing.” 

A noise, bearing a strange similitude to hysterical, interrupted Jack’s 
remark, and that noise was the creation of Comet l^tzflareup. It was 
an ^lo pcan” on discovering the abstraction of the long thin box 
marked with the coat-of-arms of the Jermyn Street builder. The cor- 
net could have joyfully knocked out the linch-pin of the drop, had the 
prisoner been about to be hanged ; he was not hanged, however, but 
put upon the roads for a term of years, and poor Fits had seen the Iasi 
of his baubles. 
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It bad been a sickly season ; May» June^ and July huA pt/mi over 
with their flaming hot winds ; the mrwda of bathm at ghauts 
were oonstantly inteimpted by the e oi yie* b earer% who broughi thchr 
loathsome burthens to their watery gram ; Uie moolaa of the Jumma 
Musjid were hourly busied in the lest rites due to the llitbihl ; the hoi*' 
pitals were filling apaoe } diseeae was and deeth was sudden. 1 
had for days almost resided in my buggy, and at night had to make ssy 
rounds as well, for the often di^piised danger of remittaul ferer 
dered such care necessary. Aye, it is at night that the finrer of the 
jungle puts on its most appelllng dress, when the unbearable sense of 
congestion weighs down the poor wretched yicUm who writhes beneatii 
his potent touch. 

A deputy assistant sawbones had been ordered to do duty under me ; 
he had been posted off at the expense of Government from Oalcitita e«e 
he had been ten days at the presidency, and having, at the risk of hia 
life, completed the nine hundred milee in a palanquin, found himself at 

last in safety at . In order to initiate him into the routine of duty, 

and until he was able to provide his own establishment, he took up his 
quarters with me, and accompanied me in my rounds. Strong, fresh 
from Europe, and blooming in complexion, he appeared as able to go 
through the daily work we had, as most people; hut he did not 
hold out long. It was strange to see the moral efiect upon the new* 
comer, caused by the sudden and severe cases he was hourly obliged to 
see. He was with me the morning after his arrival ; I had been up 
more than once on the previous night, and was anxious even more than 
common about one or two cases, and I drove rapidly down to a little bun* 
galow, occupied by a staff sergeant. It was a smidl room, and hot as a 
furnace, for the walls of it were exposed to the hot winds; the verandah 
was open, and the kuskus tatties at the door were dry, and no coolie in 
attendance upon it. Within that little room, even at six in the morning, 
the heat was intense ; no wonder, then, that the miserable inmate wae 
uneasy. The young medico gasped for breath, and he turned pale in* 
deed when the sick sergeant started up from the recumbent position, 
and, with his eyes suddenly lit up with a fire almost demoniacal, asked 
who the stranger was ? The visit had disturbed him, evidently ; and 1 
felt much annoyed at the inattention of those I had ordered to he con- 
stantly with him. The sergeant, poor fellow, presented a miserable 
appearance, his intellect being much affected, and, unable to remain for 
any time on the couch, he would start up, as he did upon our entrance 
and pace the apartment like a panther in his cage. ** Well, doctor, thia 
fever — ^will it never go away? Why won’t you bleed me, doctor! You 
know you bled me last time.” And then, without interval, ** Doctor, 
what death would you like to die! Ah, ah 1 1 know a mode of dying 
far better than yours : would you like me to tell you, doctor 7 Well, 
listen;” and he drew near, and whispered, ^ClamMoe, Claimic^ 
drowned in a Malmsey butt ! Wam’t that a glorious <leiyi 
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8o soon as tho European attendant returned, 1 made my inquiries 
and issued my orders, and pouring out a full glass of brandy, and drop- 
ing therein some thirty drops of Batley*s Sed. solution, 1 gave it to the 
patient, who olutched it as if it had been life. I obseryed the look of 
aetoni^ment with which my young friend watched me administering 
tlus dose, and as we stepped into the buggy, he remarked, ** I was not 
aware you treated ardent fever with brandy.” “ Nor do we>” was the 
answer, for tho present case was one of Mrium tremens. 

From the staff sergeant’s bungalow 1 took my deputy to see another 
ease ; it was justice to him to give liim sudden views of striking cases ; 
it was justice to the public also, for who knew but a case similar to the 
last, or similar to that we were going to see, might at a moment’s notice 
come under the young practitioners immediate carel Tliis was a good 
reason for taking a stranger into a sick chamber ; but 1 had also ano- 
ther motive, for the effect of such upon a young medical practitioner, 
just arrived from Europe, is frei|uently the cause of valuable informa- 
tion being afforded in the peculiar and sudden idea which is often called 
into existence in his mind by the professional novelty, which, in the 
older practitioner, accustomed to such diseases, escapes notice altoge- 
ther. We drove along to the house where my patient resided for the 
time, entered a spacious portico, and soon found ourselves within the 
doorway of the sick room. A lady knelt at a low bed, placed in tho 
centre, on which lay her whom we had come to see. The kneeling one 
scarce moved on our entrance, but remained in the same attitude in 
which she liad been praying. The patient, delicate and beautiful, with 
hands placed like a Madonna, and her long fair tresses hanging back 
and down upon the floor, was singing some verses of a childish song, 
but with a clearness and melody singularly affecting ; her china-like 
and tapering Angers would now and then wander from one side to ano- 
ther, as if in search of something, and occasionally, as she did so, the 
Allot, that had bound up her arm after venesection on the previous day, 
■hewed itself, and here and there a tiny reddened B{>ot upon the snowiest 
bed-linen almost made one shudder at the practitioner’s temerity in 
bleeding one so fragile. I read all this in the countenance of my friend. 
1 was most anxious about this interesting patient ; she had but lately 
lost her only child, and her husband was far absent from her, and she 
was the guest of strangers. 

As we wheeled down tho aloe-skirted avenue that led from the house, 
the young doctor said, “Good God! did you venture to bleed that lady?” 
“ Oh, yes, and with l)eneAt ; but were I to do so a fortnight hence, 
when the rains have set in, it would kill her.” 1 felt my companion 
riiudder as 1 said this ; but 1 could well appreeiate his sensations, for I 
had gone through the same ordeal, and felt the same distrust of my- 
■elf; yet, like the hack that metes his daily circle in the mill, I 
had lost through time the overwhelming sense of responsibility tiiat 
often weighs down the young medical man upon his first introduction 
to an Indian epidemic, and had now learned to judge more at ease, 
and hapljr niore Bveeeeiifiilly. Both eaeee did well. 
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Y«i tliat WM an nwftil Maaon. 1 waa nwaka at nridnlgld kf my 
baacrer, who, wHh a.nota in one han4 and a lamp in the other, waa hang- 
iag over my eoabb, on whkh 1 had thrown myaelf wHhottt wadwaaing, 
and, with horror d^icted on hia eountmanee, lueged aw ta bahaatam^rw 
adf. 1 opened the note, whieh waa f^em an ofteer o|f my own 
ment **My dear B», haeten over aa ^nlekly aa peaaible; a £rlind. of 
mine has uneiEpeotedly arrived by dil^ and undir nifouniataafiar^fiav 
quiring both yonr aid and l!h» dialanoe not being gieat, I M 

not wait for a oonveyanoek but burried ovnr. On entering the oompemidt 
two palanqnina were atiU in front of the honae^ and 1 found Captain Si 
walking to and fro in the verandah, in coneideralde agitation* 1 eocm 
learnt the oanw of all this : hie friend had arrived without any weamiag^ 
bringing in with him the body of his wife, who had died on the journey, 
and her infant of four months, sick of the same disease that had proved 
fatal to its mother. Immediately seeing the child, and ordering what 
1 thought necessary to be done for the moment, 1 could not but feel 
shocked at the lamentable case before me : it was a lovely child, but its 
little hands wore dry and hot, and the burning forehead and hurried 
respiration bespoke the danger urgent. The little lips posseaied no 
cherry hue, as they had when last kissed by its dying parent, but they 
were now dry, and brown, and scaly ; and no wonder, for their latest 
nourishment had l)een drawn from a polluted fountain. **Come hither ; 
this is not all and my friend led me out towards the palanquins. 1 
anticipated the sight, for the odour of rapid decomposition of animal 
matter was so strong, 1 could scarcely bear it. I drew aside the sliding 
door of one of the palanquins, and the lamp which the bearer carried 
glared brightly into it ; the ghastly remains of a young female there lay 
stretched,— another of England’s daugUtesa bad come to lay her bones 
in a soil far distant fram her home. The green bronzing of putridity 
had stamped with the horrors of corruption features that in life had 
been beautiful ; but where the garments liad rested, decomposition had 
frightfully advanced : the body could not be taken into a dwelling of 
the living. 

But a few months arrived from England with his young wife, 

Captain C had anxiously pursued bis way from the presidency to 

the station where his regiment was ; but, unfortunately, the season ha d 
so far advanced ere they reached Allyghur, that the hot winds of Upper 
India liad overtaken them. They were nmrehing, and two days after 

leaving Allyghur, Mrs. C found herself indisposed, and a violent 

exacerbation of fever followed. Her husband, in great dismay, mounted 
his horse, and after spending the greater part of the day in going from 
one zemindar to another, he succeeded in hiring a couple of palanquini^ 
and the required number of bearers, to carry them. Leaving his seta* 
blishraent to follow, he placed his sick wife within one of these ; and 
as she entered it, the fragile one, who had deemed in the moment of 
affection she was equal to the trials and duties of a soldieris wife, shudr 
dered as she did so. It was the first time she had entered tliat strange 
emiveyanoe, and having, frpm the first moment she beheld U, « diegoat 
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tliwetO) generated by the slmilitade it had to a coffin, now that she wae 
tick, and felt bo even to the grave, ehe scarcely could entet it ; and her 
husband, weighed down to the earth with anxiety, asked her, as ^ 
did so, why it was so unwelcome. Oh 1 I shall never leave it alive,’* 
sibe replied ; ^ it is like the dead man’s home !” 

Nor did Ae leave it alive. A second exacerbation came on soon after 
Starting ; the heat of the evening, closeness of the conveyance, and mo- 
tion of the bearers, all tended to aggravate a disease which, at that sea^ 
son, b peculbriy ardent. She became more urgently ill, and at length 
became insensible, the cerebral system having from the first been pri- 
marily affected ; and G ^ her husband, made the hired menials of 

the road, who bore her, place the palanquin upon the ground. He sat 
beside her whc had only been a year his wife ; he recalled to his me- 
mory the injunctions of an aged mother, and her sisters* parting tears 
arose up before him to upbraid him ; he watched the quivering lips, and 
marked the sigli, although she knew it not, with which her spirit winged 
its way on high ; and close to her while dying, he, the rough soldier, 
failed not to acknowledge the decree, — A man shall leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife.” 

The infant of the dead mother had travelled in the palanquin of its 
other parent, who took his child up when he found that his wife was 
dead. Poor thing! it was hot, and breathed heavily for infantile 
slumber. He placed it for a moment within the arms of its yet warm 
mother, and gazed upon them both. By means of bribing the bearers 
enormously, he continued his dak with ^th palanquins, and arrived as 
1 have already narrated. But there was no time in which to decently 
perform the rites which, according to our customs, it is an aggravation 
to see omitted, and we set seme artizans to work to construct a shell for 
the dead ; all that we could hope to accomplish was such as we are 
wont to see in England inclosing the remains of a village pauper. 

These orders given, I returned with S into the bungalow, and he 

was in the act of explaining to me, in a whispering tone, previous to 
my departure, that he would require assistance at daybreak, for the 
interment could not be delayed longer ; and when the low gaunt bun- 
galow looked dark and gloomy, as the occasion warranted, a most up- 
roarious fit of bughter rang from room to room of the house of 
mourning, petrifying us both. “ Hah I hah 1 hah I Good — very good ! 
By Jove, you are a good follow. Come along, S— ^ another bottle — 
and as good as the last.” This proceeded from the room in which Cap- 
tain C had been with lus sick child and the native female who had 

been appointed to attend it, and whilst yet in some uncertainty as to 
the cause of this unseasonable outbreak, C ■ himself entered the 
dimly-lighted verandah in which we were conversing ; his eyes spar- 
kled, and strong excitement seemed to have command over him. 
** Come, I say, is dinner ready ? Another bottle of that champa^e Is 
the thing ; for walking march after march in this d— d climate,* and 
that wi^ a fever on, is not quite bearable for any length of time^” 
Then, seeing o stranger, he caught himself, as if suddenly sensible that 



Bomething wis wrong ; and lie gated at me to a miimte or twi^ end 
then taking my hand in eilenoe^ and without knowing, Bare by Intui- 
tion, who I wais he led me from the honae, ^ Come to the deed nitan’e 
home.** The expreeeion ohUled, even in such a tem|>efatiiio ; bnt I 
went with him. He drew the sUde of the jialanqnin, and p<dnting to 
hie wife’s body, he said, "Doctor, fwy most bi^ the d^** I at 
once comprehended his meanktg, to he wae aware thal» his present ean^ 
oitement once oi^ he wottki he nnaXde to perform the ofito of chief 
mourner, and I graced his hand in token ^ my went. 

We re-entered the bnngalow. The strange manner and langfiage 
made uee of by the bereaved was easily aoeonntOd to, when hie 
remembered he had persoaded him to take a glass of b^r on arriying ; 
and, on a frame that had had no food for two days, the effect, though 
horrifying, was not improbable. After persuading him to take a mere 
mouthful of solid food, 1 administered a powerful sedative draught, and 
having seen him to his couch, 1 promised to be with him in the monii* 
ing. Before suhrise, S-— ^ and 1 were in the churchyard ; the real "dead 
man’s home” yawned before us, and the impressive burial-eerviceof our 
church was spoken by a layman. The two strangers, and who had never 
seen her in life, plac^ within that narrow grave, in a foreign land, the 
daughter of a mother whose heart could scarcely jrield her to another, 
even thou^ that other was her husband ; and that done, and the 
parched turf placed over her, we slowly and full of grief regained the 
bungalow, and entered the verandah. There, before us, was he who 
ought to ^ve carried his wife’s head to the grave, playing at " pitch 
and toss” with S — ■ * b children. "Heads or tails? tails it is”— > 
" come, better luck next time,” and such like expressions, came mo^ 
mentarily from his lips. But no sooner did his eye rest upon S- — — 
and myself, with the black crape upon our arms, than the morbid ex- 
citement once more gave way. Before I could induce sleep in Captain 
C— , the quantity of opium administered would have po^ned a 
dozen people in health. By unremitting care, the infant recovJW ; its 
mother sleeps tranquilly in the little churchyard of — — : the bones of 
its father are among the buried few who fell in the "terrible retreat.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE JAUES 
GILBERT GERARD, 

felMGAL MKDICAL SITABLlBBllBirr. 

Tax lubject of the proaent loemoft' was a traveller from the earliest period 
of bis service in India, and one of a ftimily whose name is intimately connected 
with all the knowledge we possess regarding the Himalaya mountains. 

Aberdeen was the birth-}i^ce of James Gilbert Gerard ; he was the third son 
of Gilbert Gerard, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University and King's 
College, as well aa Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland. Asa 
boy, he was distinguished chiefly for his careless and intrepid disposition ; be 
was always the leader in any enterprise undertaken by his schoolfellows ; and, 
when mischief was committed. Gerard was always blamed, whether guilty or 
otherwise. From school he was removed to the University at the early age of 
thirteen, and after remaining for the usual period of four years, he prosecuted 
his medical studies, which he had commenced before leaving College ; with 
this view, he first proceeded to Edinburgh, and afterwards to [.on^n, where 
he obtained his surgeon^s diploma. Neither at school nor at College did Ge- 
raid evince any particular talent, except that of great quickness in mastering 
any subject, while a considerable portion of his time was spent in idleness. 

Having completed hii medical studies, be came to India as an assistant- 
suigeon on tlie Bengal establishment, in 1814; and, shortly after his arrival in 
Calcutta, was sent, at the expense of Government, to Meerut, where be was 
attached, for a short time, to the horse artillery. He was tlien directed to join 
Sir David Ochterlony’s division, in the North Western Hills, which was em- 
ployed against the Goorkhas ; but his brother Alexander, belonging to the lit 
battalion ISth regt. N.I., which formed a part of another force, young Gerard 
wished to see him before joining Sir David, and with this view proceeded to 
Nahun, where the force was commanded by Sir Gabriel Martindell. At that 
time there was a great paucity of medical officers, and Gerard was unexpect- 
edly detained for a short time, but eventually ordered to proceed and join Sir 
David ^piterlony’s force, with which be remained until the termination of the 
first campaign. He then got medical charge of the light infantry battalion, 
where he saw a good deal of service ; and at tlie conclusion of the war, he was 
appointed to tbfi 1st Nutieeree battalion, which was first cantoned at Asmeer- 
gurh, about twenty-two miles from Subathoo, and afterwards removed to the 
latter place, where it remained until 1843, when it left Subathoo to make 
room for her Majesty’s 9th regiment, and the Company's 1st European Light 
Infantry. 

Gerard's vigorous and active frame of body, united to a mind bent on the 
acquisition of knowledge, had thus an opportunity of developing its powers to 
the full extent, instead of being exposed to the heat of the plains of India, 
where both mind and body become often, after the lapse of a few years, weak 
and feeble i be cpjoyed the cool bracing air of the mountains, and its effects 
were speedily witneseed. He became a traveller, and could perform joumeya 
on foot at an extraordinary pace over any kind of path; and from bja strength 
and activity of body he was enabled to keep up the same rate of travelling, day 
after day, fbr a long distance. As an example of his pedeetrianism, it may be 
here mentioned, that he walked in one day from Nahun to Sobatboo, much to 
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tin ttirprtit and aatonlibiiitiit of the otteen reiidlfiftiil the lentr |daie#| end Hi 
efter-lifh, ediile mekhig journey Into the intorloi', he tnede WhuMo *or Hut** 
toOf e motmtalii upwetde of ten thoumdhMt In ildtudef hie iteHAni^ipeitt end 
reached it from Sabetbeo, trelkliifp and ridhof i on the drtt ddjr« tiewgh the db* 
tanoe ia eixty-eix nHlet. Sulwthoo 1e tartf dre mtlee from Nahen, add both 
exptolta are worthy of mention. Not only on foot, hut en bortebeokt did 
card travel with gr^ apecd, and on one oceaaion he rode e pony from Sytte It 
Subathoo in the iboit fpeee of one boor end ten mhioteii though tib dittimee le 
thirteen mUee, and the road not ao good at It now le. He wae thoa, Hi efrifg 
retpeet. well Atted for the iourneya whleh he early meditated Into the Hitevl^ 
of Kunawur, beyond the anowy range, on the top of which he often peaeed 
the eight during the coldmt weather. In one of his toura, he and hia brothel't 
Cept Alexander Gerard, attained the extraordinary elevation of 19,411 Ihft 
above the level of the aoa. as determined by the beat and moat eorraet barome* 
trlcal obaervationa ; and in a aubseqoent journey, he alone reached an altitude 
of 20,400 feet: the former elevation waa 411 leet higher than the celebrated 
Baron Humboldt ever attained on the Andes, and both were the greatHt eUlf 
tmdes ever reached by any human being on earth* Both heigh ta were attained 
on the Pargeool mountain, on the right hank of the Sutledge, not far from 
Shipke, the nearest village in Tibet or Chinese Tartary, and whlA mountain 
rises to the height of upwards of 22.000 feet. 

Gerard made many obaervationa and reroarka on the climate of the interior at 
all altitudes, and his voluminous papers on the limit of congelation in the 
Himalayan mountains were published in the Caicuttu Journal. The account of 
Ills journeya was generally given in the leading newspaper of the day ; and itia 
to be regretted that he did not give the world a complete hiktory of bis varioua 
interesting journeys among the Himalayas. * In describing the scenery, his 
language was, in tome measure, regulated by the vivid impressions of the mo* 
ment, and if generally flowery, he had ample excuse in the grandeur of nature 
ai displayed at the height of 20,000 feet People who have never visited the 
Himalayan range of mountains can have no conception of their nature from any 
thing they may have witnessed in Europe ; for even Mount Blanc, with Its 
snow-clad summita, rising to a height of 15,000 feet, must sink to inaignilU 
cance when compared with Dewalgeeree, which attains the altitudAf 27,000 
feet ! The view of these stupendous mountains from some places on the north- 
west frontier of India is one of the grandest in nature, particularly after u heavy 
fall of ram, and when their distant summits are lighted up by tlie rays of a set- 
ting sun. Tf the distant view of such objects be so magnifleent, whet must It be 
when treading on them, and seated at an elevation of 20,000 feet, looking 
down, as it were, on the lower world, and contemplating, with awe and won- 
der, the mighty works around, coeval with the universe it^ell 

During one of his journeys, Gerard discovered that the use of the lithognphle 
stone, ms well as printing, had been known and practised, from time immemo- 
rial, either in some part of Kunawur, Speetee, or the territory of Ludakh, On 
Chia occasion, he arrived within three days* journey of Leb, the capital* Be 
brought back specimens of the stone, some of which were forwarded to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, at that time Vice-President in Council ; but unfortunately no notiee 
wse taken of either them or their discoverer. 

He proceeded twice into the I^ulakh tenitory, by way of the bill State of 

* Anabledigsst ofiMMof hknamtlvsi was mode by the late Mr. ColetaraSka, bysflunalt 
wet raid before the Royal AdaUoSpetety, It to puWbhad In Ite IVwuooSteiw. 
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XHQlook ind piMcd throttgb pvt of tlui Speette vulkiy ; but tieknen, lo out 
inttuieei deteiatd him for a long time at one place, and eventually compelled 
him to return, much to hie regret Qn another occaeion, obetaclee obliged 
him to come back from the banka of the Cbundeen ^uga river; in the lattef 
tour, he aurveyed the whole of hia former routea, and paaaed near the lake 
Hantalaet, the eouree of the Beah. He frequently travelled on foot from the 
interior of the Himalayan mountaina to Subathoo in six deya, which, of itaell^ 
WM 00 mean pedeatrian feat In one of hia journeya, about the ]9tb of Sepf 
temb^r, and while returning, he loat one man, from the intenaity of cold, at the 
limit of the foreat on the Kunawur, or northern, face of the Sbatool, or Bol 
paae ; and another of hia followera periabed the aame day, on the very creet of 
the fame mountain, from exceaaive fiatigue, cold, and the drifting enow. On 
reaching the top of the pass, Gerard waa in a moat miaerable plight and called 
to hia other aervanta, who were aome u'ny behind him, to come up aa quickly 
aa they could, or the conaequeneee would be moat aerioua ; but, on hia croaaing 
alone, and diaappearing from them, they became ao alarmed, that they, one 
'and all, deserted him, and fled down the mountain, reaching the different vil* 
leges in Kunawur they knew not bow. In this lonely and deserted state, Ge- 
rard arrived at the brink of a fearfol chasm in the snow. By means of a small 
pocket compass, which he always carried with him, he directed his steps until 
he reached a natural bridge of enow etretching across the chasm ; over this he 
passed to the opposite side ; had he not providentially met with this bridge, he 
would have shared the fate of hia servant, who perished. Through the aid of 
the little instrument alluded to, he knew, perfectly, hia aituation, and the 
bearing of the nearest village, which was upwards of twelve miles off, and be 
proceeded towarda it, through snow and fleet driven along by a furious wind, 
and ultimately reached Rainoo-Shatee. In two or three days afterwards, 
though flve ordinary stages, over rough, and in many places dangemua, foot- 
patha, he arrived at a village on the right bank of the Pubeen or Pubna river, 
without either shoes or stockings I In this diaaitrous trip he lost all bis papers 
relating to it, as well as the whole of his instruments, and the greater part of 
his baggage. About nine months afterwsrds, in search for his papers, be and 
hia brother, Capt A. Gerard, found the body of bia aervant, who bad perished 
on the crest of the pass, in a state of perfect preservation. Portions of hia in- 
atrumenta were discovered, but all broken and uaeleea ; fragments of papers 
and aome of his clothes were also found, but all ao much destroyed aa to be per- 
fectly uaeleea ; so that hia labours, ou this occasion, were entirely lost. 

In the Speetee valley, Gerard discovered foeail shells of a variety of kinds, 
and aome entirely new ; he found, likewise, rocks composed solely of these 
ehells, as well as ridges and masses of mountain rising to an altitude of from 
li^OOO to 16,000 feet. A set of the specimens was forwarded to Professor 
Buckland, and another presented to the Aaiaric Society in Calcutta ; many 
otbere were given to private indi\iduals, as the quantity collected was very ex^ 
tvnsivr. 

Had Gerard's travels among the Himalayan mountains never done more than 
mode us acquainted with the existence of marine thelle at such elevations, not 
only eoience, but mankind in general, would owe him n debt of gratitude ; the 
sheik which this indefatigable traveller discovered in the valley of Sppet^ 
prove that the waters of the ocean bad, at tome former period, covered these 
mountains ; and the very idea of such an occurrence gives a tublimity to these 
eoenes, such as we can easily imagine ; and the tight of shells, wEfiose formation 
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fitendito the gjiUcr tiia%oiil4»iiad Idt briibd it mA iraAb 

be e eutjeot of lAtereet to every oonteeipUHve behi|. We look 4Ni i liiiiidied 
yeerieteloi)gt»eriad| ead aeltii; betuhee the tioM exthtode^ M W hmi* 
dfede» hot theMeadi^ we ere tmaMe to dO Omo thm imAor at tib eolttetiee 
or olijeett whIeK bevei for eo OMoy oeoMHei^ foOBiloOdeitifllwd fothoiien^ 
An ietereetkig paper wet pubUthed la the 3M mnHiber of the Ofatohyt ^ 
Seiatct, by Copt. J. Herbert, reffodiof the foeall dIeeinfoM CNh 
rard ; ead the attthar^ eadtavoot to ooafor on hk frieOd the honottr of belh| 
the Ant diieeverer ie a praiiewoithy one ; that he wea eo, there eeo eahit hO 
doobc; for, neHlier before nor elaee bistrip to the Spictae valley, hes my othai^ 
traveller been eUe to naeh the difiienh looalitiei wMa theae ahelli era ttmUH 
' An ettempt was made, at the eapenie of the Asfotfo Sooiety of Cefoattfo by 
Cept Thomea Hutton, who nied his best endeavoan to overcome the dMieirt 
ties opposed to bis progress, bet wiiboot efliect ; it is to be re g retted tbit thle 
gentieman dM notsaooeed, since his intimete knowledge of eoncholofy wOald, 
no doubt, have eotbled him to identify meny of the ebella. Profoasor Jhiek* 
lend, who received a set of the shells, has einaovily alluded to them aa tin dla^ 
eovrry of Oerard at high altitudes. Along with the paper ahuded to, there Ic a 
plate of some of the shells, which are of the bivalve and univalve kfoda ; in thia 
plate is alao given a figure of a portion of the blocks of grey ailioeOua limMtoBt 
(or caleareoua tufa, containing fifty percent, of reddish sand), Ailed with abelle, 
and tbera ia also a Agure of the fri^ent of the beck of a teetudinous aainml. 
Among the univalve shells, the ammonites predominate. Cbpt. Herbert re* 
msrks:«— **The tertiary strata in Europe have been fully studied, owing to the 
abundence and variety of organic remaina found in them ; but we have as yet 
few notices of these strata in other parts of the globe. These tertiary strata 
have, hitherto, been found in countries of moderate elevation ; it is not un- 
likely, then, sliould Che conjecture which traces them in the Himalaya moun- 
tains prove to be well founded, that the examination of them at such enorinotta 
elevatione may be attended uith the discovery of various pnitieulare of interest^ 
and it ia much to be desired that the sulject could be proeecnted with that 
energy which its importance warrants.** Again : ** With the exception of these 
particulars, all that we know or have beard of oiganic remains in the Himn- 
layas we owe to the spirit and persevering enterprise of Dr. Oerard. Hia re- 
peated visits to the Afferent places where these renmine ere to be found must 
have made him fully acquainted with all the ciremnatanoes.** Further, ** 1 may, 
however, state, if it be only to connect these colleotione with Che others, tbeiC 
they consist of ammonites and belemnites, like the othere, and in adiHtioii, of 
ortboeeratites ; that, like them, they come from beyond the region of the Sohilta 
which succeed to the Himalaya gneiss in going northward, and that, ia addl<* 
tion to tiie above, there are, what I have seen in no other collection, loebi 
apparently formed entirely of shells, and containing eeveral epeciea in tlie molt 
parfoet preservation.** *' I may conclude this meagre notice with the exprei- 
iion of a hope, in which I am sure the class will join with me, that Dr. Oetard 
arHl shortly be able to oommiroicate to os the pavtieulari of his disooveries as to 
locality, Am., and thus, by tUs meena, there may be essured to him the honour 
of bei^ the Arst dieeoverer, whieh, considering hh indefotigable seal in the 
examination of Che tract in question, atid the many years of hta llfo he hra 
devoted to it, we should be eo^ to see enstehed firom him by a late observer,* 
who wax iadehted for hia knowledge of the pbenoinena, and his eauxiaatlon of 
* the lets II.JaeqiMBumt, mbsUm 
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them, to the liberal and communicative spirit which Dr, Gerard has always 
manifested,*’ 

flabsequent to the unfortunate foie of the enterprising trarelleri, Moorcroft 
imd Trebeck, Gerard addressed a long letter report to Government, offering bis 
asrvioos to proceed to AUkhanistan in quest of the papers of both these gentle^ 
men, and also to ascertain, by personal inquiries, the cause of their untimely 
end* This philanthropic offer was, unfortunately, and greatly to his disap. 
pointment, taken iio notice of, the receipt of his letter being never even acknow- 
ledged. This apparent neglect may, however, have arisen from a wish on the 
part of Government not to risk the lives ot others in such a dangerous and 
hasardous undertaking, though such a consideration never entered into Gerard’s 
oalculation. He was, we believe, accessory to the obtaining from Government 
a pardon for Mr. Masson, who has since done so much in making us acquainted 
with Affghanistanand other countries across the Indus. 

Gerard, on one occasion, drew up a long and able report for Government on 
the state of education amongst all classes of the natives In the protected hill 
' states between the Sutledge and Jumna,^atid fur which he received the thanks of 
Government, though it was never acted upon. He likewise wrote an account of 
a visit, in 1887, to tlie court of tlic late Maharajah Runieet Singh, of Lahore, in 
company with Captain (now Sir C. M. ) Wade ; but the document has been lost. 
He exerted him>elf greatly in the attempt at introducing vaccination among the 
hill states, but his success in this undertaking was by no means so satisfactory 
as he could have wished, in consequence of the prejudices of the people. For 
the purpose of enabling him to introduce vaccination among the hill people, he 
received, for some time, a certain allowance ; but the latter was stopped by 
Lord William llentinck, though afterwards granted to the medical officer in 
cliarge of the Nussceree battalion, who continues to draw ic. 

Constantly bent on exploring new scenes and unknown regions in the 
Himalayas, Gerard had no sooner finished one journey than he was anxiously 
contemplating another into some plticc that had never previously been 
tredden by a Kuropean ; he had thus but little time for revising and en- 
larging his notes, and his papers on a variety of subjects connected with 
his travels in the mountains were in a sadly mutilated state, and few or 
none of them completed, from want of leisure. But even the Himalayas 
were not sufficient for the enterprising spirit of Gerard, and after visiting 
tliem in different directions, he descended to the plains of India, in order to 
accompany the lute Sir Alexander Duriics in his hazardous journey into Bok- 
hara. This was proposed to Lord Wm. Bentinck at Boopur, in 1831. Sir 
Alexander, then Lieut. Bumes, had just joined his lordship after the comple- 
tion of a somewhat hazardous trip from Bombay up the Indus, in charge of 
horses sent from England as a present to the late Maliarajah llunjeet Singh. 
This gentleman was, in every respect, fitted for the dangerous journey into 
BukharOf and readily undertook the peribrmance of what he himself so warmly 
Tscommended. Both as a physician and companion, be selected Gerard, on 
Lieut. Leckie leaving him Co return to his military duties at Bombay. Gerard 
etsited from Subathoo, on the 25th December, 1831* though then in a weakly 
Mate of healtli from severe illness; but his zeal for the advancement of ede|ioe 
and new ditooveries, in a corrparatively unknown quarter of Asia, overoame all 
private eoneiderationM. Die journey about to be undertaken by these two emi- 
nent travrilers was considereti by every one capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment in the matter, as higlily perilous, and among others, Sir (^bas. Metcalfe. 
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In company with Buniea, Geiard travericd the Pnnjtub, erected the Indue, 
and reached Kabul, at that time but little known to Europeans, except ftom 
the adhilimble work of Elphinttone. Tbii ww merely the cornimmmlmnt of 
hie leboun* and the loho^>Uabl6 dountry Into which he wee about l|C peMram 
had idfChdy proved the grava of poor Mooidroft Uikttke hi# lbllom*tli|w«Uir, 
Oetitd pbetemed but a limited knowledge of the Peteiiui langQagei Midi pee* 
haps, granted the tact to coniipkuous in Bnniea i Mhl theee very deicieiudee 
would mder Oetard*! ohaemtioiii oh every lubject under bla own iuN 
mediate eye even more valuable than thoae of Burnee^ who, in poeaeeiiou of the 
ready mcawi of commiMleating with the people aomnf whom be waa epiolum* 
ing, wae, no doubt, indebted to Cheni for much of hit informatioa ; wfaeieae 
Gerard waa obliged to glean for himMlf, and while Bumte waa enabled to givh 
a detailed and highly interesting account of his travels, poor Gerard’s remaihi 
were of a desultory nature, and auch as his time and inclination gave him no 
opportunity of arranging in such a manner at would pleue the generality of 
readers. The scope of Gerard’s observations was too extensive for the mind of 
any one individual to compass with success and the want of arrangemettC 
rendered them of little use to himself, and almost equally 9 $^ to others. Gerard 
and his companion penetrated into Bokhara, and reached Meshed in Perda, 
from which he returned alone, taking the route by Herat, Katfnhar, and 
Kabul ; while Burnea proceeded to Bombay. His appearance in Hindoostan, 
on bis return, was hailed with joy, and he became a welcome guest everywhere: 
he was fond of society, and related, without any reserve, bis adventures, 
appearing to consider the buccessful completion of his journey, so fraught with 
danger and dithculty, as an every-day occurrence. He preserved the Affghun 
costume in which he had travelled, and being of a fine, hale, ruddy complexion, 
and possessing the necessary beard, he well became the large turban. On bis 
return to India, from the dangerous state of the roads, he was detained, much 
against his will, at Herat, for seven months. He surveyed the routes by which 
be travelled, as well as he could, by means of a patent compass, and after 
reaching Subathoo, which he did on the24>th April, 1834<, the line of his jour- 
ney waa protracted, and formed into a large and beautiful map by his brother, 
Capt A. Gerard, who presented it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1836. The in- 
formation contained in this map was considered so valuable, that the late Sir 
Henry Fane, when commander- in-chief, requested Sir Charles to send it to 
him; and it was copied by Colonel Garden, then deputy quarter-master 
general. 

Gerard, on his retuni, did every thing in bis power to conciliate the people 
of the wild countries through which be pasaed to a friendly feeling towai^ the 
British, and even expended large sums for this purpooa. He had auflirred 
much from fatigue and exposure, and his constitution, originally atrong, sank 
under them ; bis sufTeringa were, no doubt, aggravated by the little notice takett 
of his labours, and the vexation he experienced in being obliged to refond those 
•uma which be had borrowed, particularly from General Allard. All these 
causes weighed heavily on bis mind, and he became unhappy and miaerabte at 
Subathoo ; hia feelings were keen, and odulil ill brook the cold reception 
which his appeali met with ; and though aflkble on #11 oocaaiona, and at ciinea 
even cheerful, the cankerworm of care had taken deep root. With the buoyant 
spirits of youth, he might have borne up againat tfaeoppreaaion of mind whieh 
weighed him down ; but after the early and bast part of bis life spent in ttevelii 
and amidst dangers and fetigtia^ he saw no recompense bdt pove^and a bteken 
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ooMtktttioM. To bttr qp agthiit tiieie requiroi greater fortitude of mind tbao 
a ileklj ftime of body can bestow, and hb spirit, at length, sank, and he be- 
came seriously ill. Every attention was paid him by his medical attendant, Mr. 
Laughton, and he had tlie great consolation of having near him two brothers. 
Captains Alexander and Patrick Gerard. It was, however, only during the 
few last days of his existence, that poor Gerard was confined to his bed. He 
lied at Sulmthoo, on the 31 at March, 1835, aged forty-three years. A neat 
tomb marks the place of repose of the weary traveller in the churchyard of 
Subatboo ; and thus, far from his native land, but in those mountains which he 
loved, iie interred the earthly remains of this enterprising and useful man. 

Poor Gerard's death was deeply lamented by his friends and acquaintances ; 
of the latter he possessed many, since it required but a short intercourse with 
him to render his society extremely agreeable and interesting ; his heart and 
hand were open lo the stranger, and his purse to the helpless. He was hospi- 
table, kind, and benevolent to all classes of Europeans who required his aid ; 
his house at Subathoo was the home of every traveller, where the welcome of a 
brother was always afforded, and no toil, trouble, or fatigue would have pre- 
vented his affording aid to the poorest native. Thoroughly dibinterested him- 
self, he was led to expect the like in others, and his removal from the Nussee- 
ree battalion, to which he had been so many years attached, was a heavy blow 
to him, as was also the melancholy murder of his friend Mr. W. Fraser, the 
resident at Delhi ; in fact, he never recovered the shock occasioned by the 
latter. Added to these were the retrenchments made by Government for re- 
paying the money he had borrowed to enable him to reach India in a manner 
consistent with the character of a British officer, and one employed by bis own 
Government in a hazardous and perilous journey among tribes whom he wished 
to reconcile to his countrymen, and to insure to the latter a kind reception 
when traversing the same paths as he himself had done. That he succeeded in 
gaining the esteem of the authorities in every place through which he had 
passed is evident from the friendly letters which he afterwards received from 
such a man as Moorad Beg. 

Gerard's aim, from the time he left Subathoo until his return, was to conci- 
liate the people of the countries through which he journeyed ; and though he 
ipjudioiously adopted expensive measures to fulfil such a praiseworthy end, he 
cannot surely be blamed, for his views were thoroughly disinterested, and self 
was never considered, being satisfied when his object was attained, even at the 
risk of a ruinous loss to himself in a pecuniary point of view. It is true, when 
in company with Bumes, he might have confined himself to his strictly medical 
duties ; but in doing so, he would have but partially fulfilled bis intentions ; 
and seeiog that his journey was not one of an every-day occurrence, but such as 
fsw men eonld have accomplished, it was incumbent on him to make every 
dfert to render it of aervice to hia employeffa,aad which he could not have done 
without a considerible outlay of OMmey on his vetum. Hla jonniey into Bok^ 
hem and Persia waa a disastrous one for biro; and to tlm fiuigtte and Suffsiliig^ 
both la mind and body, may be fairly attributed hie prematuce death, though it 
apfMafa tint aome oiganie diiease of the heart exSsted, which must have cawed 
htodcath hia few yoaro. His memory feUedbIm dating bis last illness; but if 
tbeallMlimeitioriHendt, imd of two brothen long anodated with deehotbiMr 
ia erdaoue add petileni joameys among the Himalayaa, could afford himtelliw 
in hb Iasi m em en ta^ he poseeeied this comfort in a remarkable degtee. lie, 
tiueebrolfeecatriff andetthe eeaie vooi; living in the atneet hemionywitii 
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one enother» end two of them giving their mutuel eld in rendering the lebonn 
of their dying brother uieful to the world. Of the three brothen wbo once 
lived so happily in the mounteins, and travelled side by side among the heights 
of the HimalByas, only one now survives, onr worthy flriend Capt Patrick Ge- 
rard, to whom we are indebted for the materials of this biographical sketch, as 
well as information on many other important subjects connected with the HimAr 
layan mountains.* 

* Froir the Quarterly Medical and Surgical Journal for the North-Weet Provloeee of India, 
Na II. April, 1844. A new and very able iciMittfic work. 


EASTERN WIVES. 

Tjie daughter of a king of Persia, having conceived an aversion to- 
wards her father’s vizir, said one day to her mother, “ If I could de- 
stroy that vizir, 1 Avould do it with pleasure, for he is a man whose 
inauspicious presence disturh«« me.” “Be composed, my dear oh4d,*' 
said her mother ; “ I w ill manage the matter.” Having said this, she 
wrote a letter, in tlie king’s name, to the wife of the vi/ir, to the fol- 
lowing effect : “Kill your hushand, for I have an affection f(M| you, and 
wish that you should be mine ; hut as you have an attachment to your 
hushand, who is ray vizir, it would he rather a disgraceful thing if I 
ucre to tear you from liih arms, and make you my wife whilst lie is 
alive.” When the vizir’s spou.se read this letter, ambitious tlioughts 
took j)o88(‘Sbion of her heart, and she became intent upon finding some 
stratagem to rid herself of the ol).staclc. One night, her husband being 
in a state of inebriation, she seized the happy occasion, killed him 
without compunction, and sent his head to the king by the hands of a 
young damsel. “ Whose head is thisr’ inr^uired the king, with great 
anxiety. “It is the head of your vizir,” replied the damsel ; “ his 
\\ ife has sent it ; you know why.” The king instituted inquiries into 
the matter, and discovering the truth, took off the lieads of the vizir’s 
wife, his own w ife, his daughter, and the young damsel. He then sum- 
moned the principal officers of his army, and said to them : “ I want 
you all to give me your wives hut they unanimously refused. “Wo 
win surrender to you our property, nay, sacrifice our lives for yon,” 
said they, “ but we cannot part with our dear wives.” After this, the 
king went secretly to the wives of those officers, and said to each of 
them apart, 1 wish to make you my wife, if you can contrive to get 
rid of your hosband.” That very night, each of the ladles, by some 
stratagem, succeeded in cutting off the bead of her husband, and In the 
morning, the king saw his generals' heads in his possession, sent bjr 
their wives. He was horror-struck at the spectacle. ^What!” ex- 
claimed he ; “I asked these men to give me their wives, and with one 
accord they refused ; yet when I propose to their wives to commit a 
barbarous act of infidelity, they all consent, and kill their husbands I” 
His majesty, after this ejaculation, ordered all the expectant widows to 
be put to death without mercy.* 

* Kmi*. /Mifn. lUb 1 M 
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VISITS OF FOREIGN PRINCES TO ENGLAND. 


Amongst tbe political novelties of the present day may be 
reckoned the interchange of personal visits, which now so frequently 
takes place, between the Queen of England and the sovereigns of 
other countries. The time is not distant when such visits would 
have boon deemed both derogatory and dangerous ; when emperors 
and kings could not trust each other, and when they were like so 
many Japanese Dairis, or Tibetan Grand Lamas, who must be seen 
occasionally only, or by favoured eyes alone, lest they should be- 
come too common, and the Vulgar should discover that they are men 
as well as thomselvob. The events of the late war did much towards 
robbing royalty of that false divinity that was supposed to “ hedge” 
a king, for deposed and expatriated monarclis used to jostle each 
other and us in the streets of this metropolis ; and since then, many 
of the potentates of Europe have had the wisdom, or at least the 
good sense, to comport themselves like mortals, and resign all 
pretensions to godlike attributes. Nothing is really lost by this 
apparent sacrifice,, and something is gained by the exchange of that 
undofin 4 it or slavish sentimentr— a mixture of fear and reverence-— 
which kings in past times inspired, for the cordial personal esteem 
and affootion, which never fail to reward the prince who makes him- 
self, ns far 06 he can consistently with his rank and station, one of 
the people. The i»aying occasional visits by crowned heads to each 
other, instead of kcej)ing up their acquaintance by the transmission 
of complimentary cards, or by proxies in the persons of their minis- 
ters, is another step in the same right direction ; it tends not only to 
maintain a porsonal friendship between the sovereign and ourselves, 
but to establish a similar feeling in their sabjects, and to keep at a 
greater distonco that horrid scourge, international war. 

It may have arisen, perhaps, from the circumstance that our 
sovereign is a lady, that so many visits of foreign potentates havo 
been paid to this country, which, within a comparatively short space 
of time, has seen the rulers of Russia, Prussia, France, and Belgium, 
guests at the court of its Queen, who, on her part, has made a 
friendly call upon the King of France. None but generous and 
cordial feelings have sprung out of these reciprocations of friendly 
courtesy in France or England ; natimial jealonsies and old enmities 
were foigotten by both nations when they saw their sovereigns ri«ling 
together in the same cAar-d-^cme, lodging in the same housd, par- 
taking of the same meals, and appearing, in fact, as if they^were not 
merely friends, but rations. 



Ftftlt ^F^rmgm Prmei$ 0 TJ 

Wky Amiid not ike jneoew of Ike esqperiflieot veiilMee ike m- 
•one whieh xemunend tkeee netiMii TiaitB ott tke aem of |oUoj, 
a»diiiake them geaerdtliion^ot ike wkcdeoivtlifadi^^ The 
dangers, as well as the inoonyenienoes, of travelliug diminish daily ; 
this oonsideration removes an objection which might possibly be 
urged, when it is well known that a change of ruler often produces 
a change of policy in the state, which might affect that of others. 
A sovereign may now, indeed, slip out of an evening, take his seat in 
a carriage on a continental railroad, whisk over the sea in a steam- 
packet, be whirled np another railroad to London, lunch with her 
Majesty, give a peep at the royal nursery, and be bac-k to his own 
court before even the courtiers had missed him, unless a place had 
become vacant. 

It is inoonooivable how much misapprehension and prejudice is got 
rid of by these personal exhibitions. We have latuly seen too many 
kings of France to be much frightened at one ; but a oertain diegfeo 
of mysterious awe did hang about our idea of the Emperor of Russia. 
All this nonsensical feeling vanished, however, when we saw the 
Emperor Nicholas, with as little of the terrible in his aspect as could 
well be expected in a prince who has some Tartar blood ii| J»is veins. 
If the Emperor had fortunately been minded to pay his virit a few 
years earlier, when so much was said about his political voracity, 
and of his preparing to devour the whole world, many thousands of 
good ])oun<l8 might have been saved to England which went to 
reward agents employed to discover the designs of Russia and 
perhaps many millions wasted in Affghanistan for no purp<k8e what- 
ever. There is still, in spite of his low estate, a good deal of the 
alarming in our notion of his Holiness the Pope. Lot but the prao- 
tioe of paying visits among crowned heads become general, and no 
doubt the Pope will fall into it ; his omitting to do so, indeed, will 
seem to exclude him from the class of sovereigns. If he should 
think it objectionable to appear here as Pope, he might travel inco^, 
and be received by her Majesty as the Rev. such a one.*' All tJ^ 
absurd prejudices against this personage would di8ai^>ear the mo- 
ment he was seen, and we are aeriously of opinion that such a visit 
would be benefidal, by abating ill and OBckaritable feelings on botk 
sides. 

If snob are likely to be the results of the practice in Euicpe^ 
they must be equally, if not more, salntasy when oriental prineas 
ahill think fit to adopt it, for many mutual piejudioes and errma 
require to he got rid of in the interoourae bkween the East and 
the West, which eould not be so eifoetaally or so expeditiaody 
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elsPn^ished as by reciprocal visits between the sovereigns of the 
rd^Mdctive hemispheres. Hitherto, none of the Asiatics who have^ 
travelled to Europe have been of the highest rank. Nothing in- 
ferior to a Great Mogul, or a Runjeet Singh, or an Emperor 
of China would answer the purpose of reconciling the Western 
nations to those of the East; and there is little reason to doubt 
that, if a sovereign of the rank of either would brave the petty perila 
of an overland trip to England, he would not only make us wiser 
than he found us, but go back himself wiser than he came. 

Take an Emperor of China for example. The present is, per- 
haps, too old; but let us suppose his successor, a young mer- 
onrial man, declared his celestial will and pleasure to see with his 
own eyes what kind of a country England was, and what sort of a 
person was his sister, its queen. All the presidents of all the tri- 
bunals would probably stare at each other, shake their tails and 
moustaches, and mumble forth many monosyllabic protests against 
the project; but as Confucius has not forbidden an Emperor of 
China to perform a journey to England, it must be assumed that he 
approved of it, and that argument would be quite enough to satisfy 
the scruples of the most pertinacious mandarin, if backed by the will 
of the son of Heaven. Away then he goes, through Tibet — his own 
country — and soou reaches Calcutta. Hero he will meet with 
great attention, and probably the Governor- General (whoever he 
may be) will pick out a few bolls of the primest Company's opium 
for his majesty's private solace, which will compose his stomach 
during the journey by sea or by dak to Bombay, where the 
emperor will find himself at homo amongst Chinese merchants, who 
will probably bo able to replenish his stock of shark-fius, birds' 
nests, sea-slugs, and other delicacies, end in a month he lands iu 
England. The time occupied since his departure from Pekin, wo 
may fairly conclude, will bo sufficient to enable him to learu the 
English language, for a person who has conquered such a tongue as 
the Chinese will find English luoro child's play. The mayor of the 
port at which his majesty disembarks reads an address to him in 
English, to which tho emperor makes a suitable reply in the same 
language, but tbe intcrjiretcr supposing it to be Chinese in a peculiar 
dialect (os he does not understand it), petitions for a copy, but his 
majesty places his hand upon his stomach (which tho Chinese be- 
lieve to be tlie seat of tlie afTections), intimating that ho has no 
copy, as he spoke from his heart. The mayor, mistaking the.aoHon 
of tlie emperor to denote hunger, immediately orders refreshment, 
consisting of various soups, but, unfortunately, spoons being provided 
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initead of oliop-Btioka, hia tniyetty oan get ima of tlie IkpdA 
his mouiL Now hero were mistakes on both sidea» the sabse^imt 
explanation of the causes of which very much enlaiges the tpheie 
of the knowledge of all parties. 

His majesty now takes his departure for London in a royd car- 
riage, sent down expressly by the command of the Queen, who had 
been informed by one of the ministen, who had consulted an exoel* 
lent Chinese scholar, who had tdd him, that the emperor could nob 
travel by rail -road, as there was a text in the Zis-hs, or ancient Book 
of Riglits (the Chinese CAarto), which distinctly prohibited 

an emperor of China from riding in a coach without horses; a 
minister having onoe (from economical motives) harnessed a set of 
donkeys to the imperial carriage, which the vicious animals had 
kicked to pieces. This was another blunder, at which the emperor 
laughod heartily when informed of it. The royal oa^iiage is brought 
to the door of the inn oocupied by the emperor and suite ; his man- 
darins are helping him up to the box, wheli they are told that his 
place is inside, below the very seat of the coachman ; whereat the 
mandarins shrug their shoulders, shudder, and looking nnutterable 
expressions of horror, declare it to be impossible that the exalted 
Shang-wang, with all his courtesy, can submit to such a degrada- 
tion. “The highest place for the highest person,*' says the im- 
porial minister who had it in charge to watch over the details of 
etiquette, citing Shoo-king^ ch. 2, sec. 5. This being spoken in 
pure Chinese, is understood by the interpreter, who promptly and 
acutely quotes a well-known saying of Confucius, to the effect that| 
“ When you >isit a Tartar, you should not be so uncivil as to refuse 
to eat horseflesh," which is understood in the sense of our proverb, 
“ Whon at Rome, do as they do at Romo and the mandarins 
bundle the emperor inside the carriage at once. His majesty is 
highly delighted with his journey and the enthusiasm manifested by 
the people, mistaking the turnpike-gates through which he passed 
for so many triumphal arches erected to his honour. The rectifica- 
tion of this misapprehension discovers to his imperial majesty a new 
and o(|uitable mode of taxing his subjects. 

The party arrives in London, the name of which his imperial 
majesty pronounces Lun-tun^ and lun signifying “ hell," and tufiy 
“ destructive" or “ fraudulent,” he conceives that it means (for all 
names iu the Chinese language are significant) “ a place of fraudu- 
lent hells," and his majesty is not altogether wrong in his conjecture. 
The interview between the queen and the emperor we forbear to 
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4anribe (bj anticipation), ainoe the desedption migbt to mlgar 
fiiyadM appear ludioroos* Thera ait, undoubtedly, at first, many 
whimnoid nustakes and eontretempiy arising from a mutual forget- 
fulness on both sides that both were but Torieties of the same 
InpfWM nature^the English courtiers having a kind of notion that 
their visitors were but animated and locomotive pieces of Ciunaware, 
and the Chinese being still possessed with on uncontrollable belief 
that ^ English ore really devils. In a few weeks, however, 
these mutual mistakes vanish, as the parties become respectively 
known to each other, and especially when the emperor’ s pronuncia- 
tion of the English language becomes more intelligible. His 
majesty is soon reconciled to our manners ; finds our eating and 
drinking by no means barbarous, and oonoeives a high opinion of 
the int^eotual character of the people from their universal practice 
of smoking tobacco, every one from the nobleman to the lacquey, 
from the merohant to his errand-boy, having a pipe or cigar in his 
mouth* On the other hand, the deportment of his majesty wins all 
hearts ; be is voted a gentleman at the west-end of the town, and a 
jcdly fellow in the east ; the ladies perceive, after all, something ex- 
pressive in small eyes, and something manly in high cheek bones, 
whilst the hair of our men of fashion gradually deserts the brows 
and ears, and, lengthening behind, creeps serpent4ike down the 
back in an elegant queue. 

In short, both nations arc the better for this visit. Wo cease to 
r^rd the Chinese, as we have hitherto done, as barbarians, who 
may be exterminated with impunity ; they awake from a sort of 
dream, and find that tik English are nearly as great a people as 
thamselTes. The efieot produced upon the emperor himself, and 
upon the Government of China when he returns home,— 'but this is 
too large a subject to bo treated speculatively. 
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ON THE CREED, CUSTOMS, AND LITERATURE OF THE 
JAKOAMa 

BT C. P. BBOWK^ BBQ. 

The varioHB Braminical creedn prevaiHng among ilm HinduB^ u wall 
as those of the Jainas and Buddhiatai have been amply illustrated hy 
Colebrooke, WHsom and other learned writers. It remains to inqiihra 
regarding the anti-braminical worshippers of ^va, who are called Jan*' 
gams, Vlra-saivas, or Lingadliarii, who are eaaOy recognized by their 
wearing a small idol, either hung on the breast or bound on the arm* 
These are the disciples of Dasava, whom they regard as a form of the 
god Siva. They are widely spread tliroughout the South of India, among 
the Canarese, the Telugus, and the Tamils. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, the Abbe Dubois, and Colonel Wilks^ have 
given short notices regarding the Jangams, which are summed up in 
Professor Wilson’s Essay on Sects, in the seventeenth volume of the 
AsiaUe BeMorehes, But the information collected regarding the Saivitea 
being far from sufficient, the learned professor did me the honour (when 
I was his guest at Oxfo^ in 189G) to desire me to obtain ftirther inform 
mation on points which remained very uncertain for want of saffleient 
inquiries made in the peninsula of India. On returning to Madras, 1 
accordingly resumed an inquiry regarding the Jangamas, the only 
vitc sect who deviate from Braminical usages. 

Among Bramins, the Smoitas (followers of Sancar Achari) are gene- 
rally called Saivites, but are, in fact, free-thinkers, equally willing to 
adore Siva and Vishnu. Tlieir creed may be found in the dfahdbh&ratf. 
the Bha^avat, and the JRdmdyan, all of which are entirely rejected by 
the disciples of Basava. There are. Indeed, few Siva Bramins who 
officiate as priests in the Siva temples, but J not heard of any pe- 

culiarities prevalent among them. They certainly are different from 
the Smartas, who refuse to receive tlie holy water and rice (tirtha prasdd) 
from their hands. 

The Vira-Saivas are divided into two sects ; one is semi-braminical, 
or high-church, called A’ra’dhyas ; the other is anti-braminical, and is 
called Jangatth The Aradhyas claim to be descendants of Saivite bra- 
mins, and between them and the Smartas there is a certain degree of 
reluctant intercourse, founded upon the rites of initiation (upatu^anam) 
which both parties use. A brief outline of its history will enable us tu 
understand the present state of the Vlra-Saiva sect : this is amply nar- 
rated In their poetical chronicles, written in Cansrese and Telugu. 
When divested of ffibulous decoration, it seems that their creed was 
founded by Basava, whom they adore as their one deity, looking upon 
him as an awOar or incarnation of Siva, the god of this creed. 

Basava was the son cf a Saivite* bramin, named Mandenga Mada- 

* Th« Andhyi tramhn praUnd that lilf b&m wm an Andhya. ThU tba dMr» 

HMrtliig that the title Analb ja waa ■■amai oety wImb tfaa t — ala lUsi uwt noouaeti, aid 
we nowhne find Bum dfoOBliiattd as n Aradbya. 
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mantri, at Hinguleswaram, a village near Bagwari, in Belgaum, in the 
Sonthem Mahratta Country. When he was a boy, he refused (they 
allege) to wear the braminical thread, because the rites that confer this 
mark of initiation require the adoration of the sun in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Vedas. Perhaps in truth he did assume it, but if so, he 
subsequently renounced it. Shortly after this time, he escaped from 
his parents, and accompanied by his sister, Acca Nagamma, he tied to 
Calianam, or Kulyan,* the capital of the Camataca country, where the 
reigning prince (A.D. 1165 circ.) was Bizzala, or Vijjala, a Jaina by 
religion, whose minister, a bramin, was Bassava’s maternal uncle : he 
bestowed employment on Basava, and ultimately gave him his daughter 
in marriage.t At his death, Basava succeeded to his office, and gra- 
dually usurped great power. It would seem that, at this time, he began 
to compare th^ opposed statements of Jainas and Bramins, and per- 
ceived that both creeds were idolatrous. It is also possible that an obser- 
vation of the Christian faith, in the neighbouring country of Malayalo, 
may have led to his seeking a better creed. At all events, he determined 
on getting rid of the braminical priestcraft, and accordingly refused to 
worship any deity but Siva, whoso imago, the lingam, is the most an- 
cient idol known among tlie Hindus. This symbol is as separate from 
indecency in the Hindu mind as circumcision is in the Mahomedan 
mind. The Bramins, with their usual love of filth, have connected a 
variety of obscenities with the linga worship ; but these ore wholly un- 
known to the Jangams, who look upon this idol just as the Catholics do 
upon a reliquary, with deep veneration. 

Hanging a golden stamp before their necks 
Put on with holy prayers. 

Macbeth, iv. 3. 

The images erected in the Saiva temples being denominated Sthavara 
lAttgam, or the stable image, he denominated tliis reliquary the Jan- 
gama JAngam, or locomotive image, — a phrase borrowed from the Vedas, 
where it is used for living being. Hence, he and his followers are deno- 
minated Jangams, or living images of the deity. 

Before we proceed to describe his doctrines, we will give, in a few 
words, the rest of the history of Basava, still referring our readers to 
'Mr. EHiot’s Essay (which gives the Jaina account), and to the Basava 
which relates the story as told by the Jangams. 

Basava’s determined opposition to the Salvite Bramins and to the Jal- 

• Sss Mr. Wslt«EIUol*iBMay laths MsdmJounuaft»iaS8>psgtUfi, or faiths Joansl of 
Ahs Rsysl AtUtlo Sodsty, 1837, No. VIL p. 98, whsfsin It sppesn that foms of ths nsmsa 
fawsin msnUansil an dlfteaaUy writUn in dHTbrent Tdusu and Canarsw authon. Cnmpais 
«lM> ths •Msnwoti mads by that naloui and intdUgsmt antiquary, Llaut. Nswbold, In Us rqisrt 
aipon Um Seuthsm Mahratta Country, printsd in Pfaaroah’s Madras Almanac tot 1S40, page SS9. 
CUyaoam Is tn ths Nlaarnb country, S5 mUes W. by S. from Bodw. For this and a few other 
Botaa t am Inddbtsd to Llaut. NswboM, who did me ths taifomio psruse thass pager * 

t This proves, in my opinion, though oppoud to that of hla followers, that ha did not lay 
asMa the b s s m i nl eal thioad in ehUdboodi for had he done so, no biamln eeuM hive gtren Um 

Us dangfalir la mairfavs* 

^ Ssa Asisr. /enni., Sseend Sstlca, voL auocviU. p. 190. 
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naB raised him many enemies, while his bounty to the poor gamed him 
fnends equally numerous. At last, the prince's jealousy was roused, 
and a civil war ensued, wherein Bizzala was slain, A.D. 1168,^ and this 
event was soon succeeded by the death of Basava, who, according to his 
feUowers, was absorbed into the image,• ** or vanished ; while the Jaina 
account declares that he fled to Capila Sangam, where the Malparba and 
Krishna rivers meet, about 104 miles west of l^llary.f This event was 
coeval with the murder of St. Thomas k Backet. 

The name Ba9oma is a very common one among Hindus ; the Jan- 
gams have taken occasion, from their teacher having borne it, to feign 
that he was an incarnation of Nandi, or Basava (the Apis or bull apper- 
taining to Siva or Osiris), and this has been the source of numerous 
idle legends q/a, the subject. 

At his deatli, his nephew, Chenna Basava, became the principal teacher 
of this sect, which has in the following six centuries spread very widely 
among the Canarese, Telugus, Tamils, and Mahrattas. The books con-, 
ceming this sect were originally written in Canarese, but have been 
translated into the language now named. Those which 1 consulted are 
written in very elegant Telugu verse. 

By perusing their books and observing their customs, we may plainly 
see the grounds of that hatred in which Bramins hold the Jangams. 
Their leader, Basava, was the resolute opponent of every braminical prin- 
ciple. The Bramins inculcate the adoration of man}’' gods ; he declared 
that there is one sole Deity. They venerate goddesses and subordinate 
beings ; they reverence cows, hawks, monkeys, rats, and snakes ; they 
use fasts and feasts, penance and pilgrimage, rosaries and holy water : 
all these he renounced. He set aside the Vedeu, which they venerate. 
They declare Bramins to be literally gods upon earth, women to be vastly 
inferior to men in all things, and Farias to be utterly abominable. 
Babava abolished these distinctions. He taught that all men are holy 
in proportion as they are temples of the Great Spirit ; that by birth all 
are equal ; and among those whom the Jangam books describe as saints, 
we And not a single Bramin, but many Farias and many women. In 
the braminical writings, the gentle sex are usually treated in a manner 
abhorrent to European feelings ; but in the Jangama books we find a 
very difierent temper. Here we find woman raised to her proper station 
in society, such as she holds amoi^ Christians, being treated honour- 
ably, with a respect and delicacy which form a strong contrast to the 
modes of expression we find in the braminical volumes. Indeed, the 
considerate and decent behaviour of the Jangams toward the female sex 
is a very pleasing peculiarity, which entirely divides them from other 
classes of Hindus. A Jangam once pointed out to me that the manners 
of the native Christians towards wom4n exactly resemble those of the 
Jangams. In the eighth chapter of his work, the Abbd Dubois has 
spoken with ind i gn a t ion of the impure customs, as he calls them, of 

• rwthfadMslm takUMta tsMr.xniot. wtae SMWtsM ft tines Ihs puUisstioo of Hk 
Erngf. II eomqKndi with tbs Seen yvrieoo. 

t SssAlmsaackfUsbOTSiPSiiSH. 

A#iafM/bwrB.N.S.VoL.IV.No.lfi. M 
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this sect ; but, strongly as he speaks against Bramins, he evidently 
‘wrote under their influence ; and in thus condemning the Jangam cus- 
toms regarding women, he omits to observe that in these very respeots 
Christians are equally reviled by Bramins, who certainly are much 
more scrupulous in tlrair pharisakal precision regarding the outside of 
the cup and the platter than are either Christians or Jangams. 

^ The following particulars regarding marriage may give some insight 
into the social state of the Jangams. 

The forms of contracting marriage are the same as those which are 
used among other Hindus. Certain prayers {maiOram) are read, and 
the tali, or bit of gold, is attached to the bride’s neck as usual. But it 
is not imperative to betroth the parties in childhood, as is the rule in 
other castes. The Aradhyas adhere to the braminical rule, but the 
other castes of Lingadharis often let the wedding or betrothment take 
place after the bride is grown up. Like other Hindus, they permit 
polygamy, if the first wife be childless ; but the second nuptials cannot 
take place without her consent. Marriage is imperative among Bra- 
mins ; it is merely voluntary among the Jangams. A widow is treated 
with every sort of kindness and respect ; her head is not shaven, and 
•he is permitted to marry again, ^e Bramins exclude a widow from 
society ; there is no such prohibition among the Jangams, who, how- 
ever, agreeing with others of their fellow-countrymen, do not permit 
her to wear the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass bracelets, the 
noae-ring, and the silver toe-rings : for these form the specific garb of 
a wedded woman. But in various tribes of Lingadharis some of these 
rules are laid aside. A woman of piety is just as fit as a man to con- 
fer instruction in the creed. The Jangams always receive and return 
the bow or salutation of every woman, just as happens between man 
and man. For, they observe, were we to offer her any insult, it would 
be an insult to the image of the god which she wears. Nothing but a 
breach of chastity can lose her the title she possesses to gentle and 
honourable treatment. 

On Sects in this CSnssJ .* and BnUs in regard to Eating. 

^ough the Ylra Saivas declare themselves entirely free from the 
bonds of caste, we shall perceive that their liberation is but partial 
They cannot eat with any one who refuses to bless the food in the name 
of BaMva ; for they look upon others as heathens. And they refuse to 
eat with an Aradhya, because, beixig a Bramin, he is an idolater in 
their eyes, by reason of his prayer {gegcan) addressed to the sun ; for 
the solar worriiip is an essential part of the braminical creed ; and the 
Aradhya, as he refuses to lay aside his caster cannot of course eat with 
men who eat with Parias. Thus each sect is equally unwilling to ad- 
mit the other to equality. 

In other sects of ffindus, the Bramin takes pre<^ency, god Ss 
alDowed every honour ; in this one he is looked upon as an inferior, and 
as only a pretender to being in the faith. To tbia nd^eot we must le- 
tum when speaking of the Aradhyas S'— msamttme^ requisile to 
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ptfint out that tho Jaagam% 'wiio totafl/ xvjoet thoBiwiiii, olMtlMaaip 
mlTos M SAmAnyaa^aiid Yia^fhaa. 

1. Ilie SiakAaja, or ordmaiy Jaagm, ia booiid'by no tow. Ho or 
ohe oan oat and drii& wtao: tiw/ Mo botel-But^ and can oat in 
a&y oMfi hooaai Oalj ihogr are obUgod to lanny in thoir own oaato. 

2. The higher grade, oppooed to thia^ la the VieOaha, or eactraordi- 
nary : bemg the guru or teadaer, oofOinolily called llatAdhipatl, «d 
spiritual guide. All the root are Ida diaciplia. Ho or aha aoquirea ttds 
rank by takinga tow, the greater tow ; whieh will he aftorwarda do* 
oerlbed. Any man or woman who ia moral and doront ia admiaoiUe to 
this rank ; which entirely reloaeee them fram eaate* 

Further, there are two daasee of (bhacta) worthies,** who are dero* 
tees, but do Hot as yet aspire to the higher grades. 

1. Those (Simutya hkaeUui) who retain caate^ and in other respects 
are the same as Sflmftnym Jangams. 

2. The ( FttfivAa bkacUu) confirmed worshippers : these are under the 
leeoer tow, which hinda them to lumoar the ^ Guru, the Lingam, and 
the Jangam’* — three phrases which they use as a summary of thdr 
opinions. For they ordain that erery honour mast be paid to "tho 
teacher, the image, and the brother in the fisith,** and their bittar foes^ 
the Bramins, acknowledge that the Jangams treat each other as bre- 
thren. Theee VisCshas are entirely free from caste : and as they are 
found chiefly among the Cannadis, they are generally styled Cannadlln* 

Now as to eating : — the Visesha bhacta will not eat in the houses of 
the lower sect. The Guru can eat in the houaea of Yiadahaa alone^ 
who are entitled to mi with him at dinner ; the rest cannot ; they, there* 
fore, sit a little way off. The distinction is, that the Visdaha JangaM 
are teachers, and the Visdsha Bhaetaa are diadples. All can eat in the 
house of the Yisdaha, but not in eadi other’s honaes. These rulas 
apply to both sexes ; for men and wmnen dine t<>gether. 

Though the Aradhyas are bound to attend funerals, eren those of 
Farias, the Jangams (even Farias) cannot eat with them cveai at the 
funeral dinner. 

1 have mentioned that they bkas their meals in the name of thair 
god. The food is polluted if * a heathen** casta his ^ upon U df^ieia 
it is blessed ; but the benediotioB is uttered, th^ eonaider the 
food holy, and are bound to eat it : H cannot be defiled by the glaasee or 
the touch of any person. Dining is termed Siva or worship ; for 
they think, with Jeremy Taylor, that ** God esteems it a part of his 
senrice if we eat or drink : so it temperately and as may bmt preaerre 
health.** 

On ale Pen Jbraaif . 

Tha Saira worshippers among the Tamila are called Pewcfar s eif : 
these are not Yira Saivai^ nor do they wear the lingam, or adore Ba- 
aaya. I name them hers chiefly because th^ are c^n menrioned m 
being Yira Sairaa^ whereas In truth thiy are (like the Smartaa) Purm- 


• liMptfiUer soarnMor OteoT, uhkbSB nehuloaUupMiM ueasarm 
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Saivas, and worship the image of Siva in their houses. In his Essay, 
Professor Wilson has regarded this sect as Jangams, and has also in- 
dnded under that title the gcmgeddu-vandlit^' or mendicants, who 
rove about, leading a bull gaily tricked out. But these are mere Dasaris, 
or mendicant friars, of the Vishnu sect, and have no connection with 
the Jangams. These may always be known by the bell and the fan 
they bear, as well as by their elegant dresses and gay appearance. 
Anotl\er Vishnavite sect, who, equally opposed to the Jangams, are 
sometimes mistaken for them, are the 9&tanls or Sartamees, who call 
themselves Vira Vaishnavas. These men lay aside caste, but are 
earnest devotees of Krishna, and accordingly are the firm allies of 
Bramins. 

On ** Guru, Linga, Jangm'* 

These three words comprise the creed of the sect, and evidently were 
intended to disavow every part of the braminical priestly tyranny. 

This mystic phrase is thus expounded : — ^The image (lingam) is the 
deity ; the Jangam is the wearer, or fellow- worshipper ; and he who 
breathes the sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. Thus, lie supplies the 
link between the god and the worshipper, and ever after is looked upon 
with affection as the true parent, even more respected than the father 
according to the flesh ; for, says the Jangam, I am one with the deity, 
and he alone is my father who conferred this unity on me. Among 
Aradhyas, the father himself usually confers this spell ; in other castes, 
it is thought improper to be the disciple of one’s own father or mother. 

The Gurus, being devout persons, usually separate from secular em- 
ployment, subsist on alms or free gifts. But it does not seem to be a 
duty to support the guru, or to consult him, and own his authority in 
Ordinary affairs. It is the duty of the Jangam to support and be a son 
to the guru, or father-confessor ; but the guru never asks alms of those 
who are not in the creed. Several gurus are employed as paid tutors or 
clerks among the English, and of course receive wages, which would be 
unlawful were the employer a Jangam. 

These rules regarding initiation are analogous to those used among 
MuBulman% wherein the teacher is called Moorshud, and the disciple 
(man or woman) is a Mooreed. The ceremonies used on that occasion 
are fully described in Dr. Herklots’s “ Customs of Musulmans,” p. 282. 
In each, faith, love of God, and benevolence towards brethren in the 
faith, are the proposed objects. 

Regarding the Aradhgas, 

In other sects of Hindus, the Bramin uniformly takes precedence of 
other castes ; but among the Ylra-Saivas, he is degraded beneath all 
others. Hence there is a perpetual feud between the Aradhyas and the 
Jangams, who (unless at funerals, where all are bound to assist) treat 
those Bramins with contempt. And, as a reason for such behaviour, 
they allege that the Aradhya is an idolater, because, in assumiiig the 
sacred thread, he is obliged, in common with all Bramins, to offer ado- 
ration to the suu, hcreas Basava ordained the worship of God alone. 
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The Aradhyas also give great effenoe by aftecting a Cnpeiiority over 
other castes. The Jangam is bound to be oourteous to all, especially 
to fellow-worshippers, and return a woman's salutation or bow just as 
heedfuUy as that of a man. But the Aradhya calls himself a Bramin ; 
he salutes none but Bramins, and looks upon none else to be Jangami^ 
or brothers in the faith. He will not pay more honour to women than 
other Bramins do. In fact, women are not much better off among Arad- 
hyas than among other Bramins. If her husband dies^ a woman cannot 
marry again. Certainly, her head is not shaved, nor is she expected to 
die with her husband ; but even this rite has been very reluctantly laid 
aside, and some Aradliyas have honestly confessed to me that 
much regret the prohibition. The rites of prayemkittamy and other 
sorts of purification and fasting, are as sever^ binding on the Arad- 
hyas as on other Bramins. They assert that they religiously adhere to 
the carma canda^ or ceremonial law ; but they fail to establish this to 
the satisfaction of a Bramin. 

Another point in which the Aradhyas widely differ from Jangams is 
their refusal to admit proselytes into their creed. 

In the points now described, it is evident that the Aradhyas have very 
reluctantly and imperfectly obeyed the laws given by Basava, who 
seems to have treated them leniently, admitting them into his creed, in 
the hope that, after a while, they would be prevailed upon to lay aside' 
the sacred tliread, and the worship of the sun, which is connected with 
it. In course of time many of them liave done so, and a guru, who is 
one of my principal informants, is the son of a Bramin (an Aradhya), 
who saw the folly of caste, laid aside the thread, and became a Jangam, 
wherein his instructor seems to have been originally a Paria. But, 
being a Viseslia Jangam, of course he now is wholly independent of 
caste. In Sanscrit scholarship, and particularly in a ready acquaintance 
with the Vedas, he is decidedly superior to an old Aradhya, whom I also 
employed ; who, however, is well acquainted both with the Vedas and 
the Agamas, In the midst of a discussion one day on caste, the old man 
laid his hand on that of the Jangam guru, and said to me, ** Sir, if I 
could only lay aside this thread, I could go to this good man's hous^ eat, 
with him, and many my son into his family I” 

In all these discussions, I observed that the Jangam treated the Arad- 
hya with kindness, and perhaps pity, but certai^y with no respectful 
deference. A learned Vaishnavite Bramin was present at these dis- 
cussions, and observed to me that the Aradhya, being half-Bramin 
half-Jangam, was completely placed between two fires ; and every con- 
cession which, in the course of argument, he might make to one party, 
enabled the other to disown him. Indeed, so great is the antipathy be- 
tween Aradliyas and Jangams, that they cannot even write to one 
another : os the ceremonious civility of Hindus would oblige each to use 
expressions of regard which liis judgment or his antipathies would forbid. 

According to the Basava Pwran and other leading books, the Arad- 
hyas manifestly are unsupported in their claims to superiority. For all 
the various (bhacta) ^ worthies," or saints, whose faith and deeds are 
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eadoBed, aaw Ptsms, or ahoeraakoTB, hunters, or wearen : not one of 
then ie n And if th^ elasm rank in eonieqneooe of BeeamfO’ 

having been the son of a Bramin, this avails them nothing : as he laid 
aside his caste and became the willing servant of Pariaa. In fact, the 
Aradhyas, being only half-converts, resemble the Christian Bramina*” 
we meet with at Madras, who are baptized, but continue to wear the 
brahminical thread, and are as much bound by caste as other Hindus 
are ; yet they are sincere believers in Christianity, and express a horror 
of idolatry. 

Lastly, it remaiiis to speak of ^ the four Aradhyas,” visionary person- 
ages of very great importance in the creed, but regarding whom I have 
not succeeded in obtaining any definite information. Among Jangams, 
as well as amot^ Aradhyas, at all their various solemnities, whether 
marriage, birth, initiation, or funerals, four vases of water are solemnly 
^aced in the name of the four Aradhyas,” or prophets. These four 
sages are named R/evan Aradhya, Marul Aradhya, E'co' Rama Aradhya, 
and Pandit Aradhya. In four ages, it is said, these four successively 
appeared as precursors of the divine Basava. And to this slender infor- 
mation only one point is added, which is the source of perpetual con- 
tention. The Aradhya claim these sages as being Bramins, which the 
Jangams deny, saying, these were our original teachers, and could not 
have disobeyed Basava, who abolished caste. 

The Aradhyas and Jangams who answered my queries, however frank 
in other respects, are evidently in total ignorance about these venerated 
characterfs who are spoken of in no book tliat I have met with. The 
PandU Arndhya Charitra is named after the fourth prophet, hut is 
merely written in his name, and is acknowledged to be a modem com- 
pilation. The Siddhtmta SHkhamemi^ written in Sanscrit verse, on the 
Aradhya system, contains a wild mythological tale, tending to represent 
Revan Aradhya as a human appearance of one of the l^mathas, or 
ministen of Siva. But this hook is not considered good authority, and 
the legend is not current. I am also assured that the details are given 
in a book (supposed to be written in Canarese), named Chatur matha 
Mmia ntriwyaww, but I have not met with this bc^k, and my informants 
know of it only by report. 

Perhaps we may reasonably entertain a suspicion that these “ four 
sages” are analogous to the four peers of the Musulmans, who are 
described by Dr. Herklots, in page 287 of his volume already quoted. 
These peers, or canonized spiritual guides, certainly bear Musulman 
names, but they play the same part in the ceremony of making a 
Musulman meoreed that the four Aradhyas do in that of making a 
Jsengam. They, too, are described m an apostolical successioD, and, to 
crown the analogy, nothing satisfactory can be ascertained regarding 
them, notwithstanding the high veneration in which they are held. De 
won onri^HS non eadem est rarib, and if these personages 

ever emsted amoi^ the Jangams, how does H happen that these four 
alon^ of all the saints, are derignated as Aradhyasl 1 confess that 
nrither the Jangams nor the Aradhyas approve the solntlonl have here 
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offered, and a decisioii more aatialaotorj may perhaps be elicited by fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Rtgturding the Vodnt. 

It has been iMed that the Aradhyas feand their pretensions on the 
Vedas^ which, ae they assert, prove their authority as Bramins. To 
perceive the true value of these claims, it may be as well to state the 
present practice regarding the Fedot j and the following statements are 
tlie result of many inquiries as to the rules prevailing in the Telugu and 
Tamil countries# 

Only a small portion of the Vedat is generally read among Bramhki j* 
it is read vrithout the meaning being explained, and is in obsolete San* 
Bcrit. The great rite or sacrihce, called is occasionally oslebrated 
among the Smflrta Bramin^ : bnt this is so rare that my intemant 
never heard of bnt two instanees. The few Bramins who live by the 
Fedot commit twenty or thirty chapters to memory, which are recited 
at certain ceremonies in weddings, funerals, and yq)naB. They never 
pretend to know the meaning. Ordinary Bramins, though taught a few 
pages of the Fedot at school, are not expected to retain this knowledge. 
From tlie best information^ it would seem that not ten Bramins might 
be found throughout the peninsula who are really skilled in the Feiae* 
Those recluses who study divinity read various commentaries called 
Bhdthyam : the Smartas read the 'Sameara Bhdth^an ; the Vaishnavas 
read the Bdm&nuja Bkdthyam; and the Madhavas read the Madhva 
Bhdth^am : each man reading the commentator approved by his sect. 
Such readers are very few indeed. No man concerned with secular 
affairs troubles himself with either the Fedot or the comments. So 
great is the veneration shewn to Sancar Achari, that the other commen- 
tators, even when they oppose his explanations, do not venture to namo 
him. Thus we see that the Bramins themselves know just as little about 
the Fedot as the Musulmans do about the Boron. 

Among the Jongams and Aradhyas certain portions of the Fedaswiih 
the explanation are much dwelt on. But these are selected for seetarian 
purposes ; to demonstrate that Bramins are in error, and, on their own 
tenets, ought to embrace the creed of Basava. By insisting on allegori- 
cal interpretations, they pervert the meaning, and cannot very seriously 
believe what they allege. In fact, this device resembles that of the com- 
mentator Hardouin, who attempted to interpret all the Odes of Horace 
60 as to give them a Christian import. 

The Ajradhyas assert that they ore followers of the Fedot, and the 
Jangams are {FedorbaJ^a) excluded from that eode. The Jangam 
replies that all have an equal right to read the Fedot; but that Ai^- 
hyas have, like other Bramins, perverted the meaning of the text. In 
fact, the Aradhyas merely take zefuge in the Fedot from the dilemma 
in which they are placed by their texiets. Their pretensions to supe- 
riority are confuted by the very books that teach thrir creed ; by the 
Lilo as well as by the Puron and the Choritra, 

On hot if Come. 

Caste is lost m two wi^ : by sin and by acadent# A full Jangam, 
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breaks his vow by tasting wine or betel-nnt, is excluded from 
society ; but on expressing due repentance, his friends can agree to eat 
with him, and this completes his restoration ; which, however, is not 
granted unless there is the strongest reason *to believe he will hereafter 
be cautious. Instances of such loss of caste are extremely rare. Even 
if caste be lost, the image is not taken away ; for it is always looked 
upon as a part of the body, and they can no more remove the image than 
they can cut off the man’s hand. No case is known of the image having 
been voluntarily laid aside. Accordingly, the Jangams declare that no 
one of their brotherhood has ever embraced the Christian or the Maho- 
medan faith. 

If caste is accidently lost, prayer and solitude, they say, will restore it. 
But they look with horror on the chance of any one accidently losing 
the image hung on the neck or arm. They affirm that this has some- 
times happened, and of course the loser is instantly devoid of caste. Now 
when a person accidentally loses caste among Bramins, or other Hindus, 
the rest immediately turn upon him as fish or savage beasts do on a 
wounded member of their communities. Their cruel treatment of the 
sufferer is remarkably opposed to the gentle temper of the Jangam rule ; 
for the Jangam custom obliges them to commiserate the sufferer, to fast 
and pray with him, until the lost image re-appears in his hand, de- 
scending through the air like a bee.” An Englishman refuses his belief 
to the stated recurrence of such a miracle, but both Aradhyas and Jan- 
gams unite in assuring us in the strongest terms of this miracle having 
repeatedly occurred ; and they go so far as to declare, that their faith 
rests on this marvel, and were it ever known to fail, their faith would 
perish. 

On being asked how they would treat the corpse of one who died in 
Buch a deserted state, they answer that it is a case that never happened, 
and they cannot say what must be done. As for his soul, they suppose, 
but very doubtingly, that it has forfeited immortality, and must undergo 
the Hindu metamorphosis. Tiie same also they say regarding the soul 
of an infant, were it possible that it should be buried or lost in the sea 
without the performance of this solemn initiation. 

Whether the person who has lost^the image be an Aradhya, a Guru, or 
a common Paria, all castes, including Bramins, are bound to unite in 
the rite of restoration, just as all must unite at a funeral. 

Regarding their Booia, 

The books read in this sect were originally written in Canarese, and 
are of two descriptions ; those uzUversally popular, as the Baeava 
Puran^ and the Prabhu Linga Lila; and those peculiarly intended for 
Aradhyas, as the Pandit Aradhga Charitra, They generally speak of 
these three books as ** the Puran, the Lila, and the Charitra** 

The Aradhyas are very fond of Sanscrit reading : the Vedae^ the (Sltta 
(or Bhagaead GUa), the Nilaeantha Bhdahgam^ the various Agamae and 
the writings of the celebrated theologian Sanchar Achari, regarding 
whom the reader is referred to Professor Wilson’s Essay Beligious 
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Sects, Aekstie ReHosrehm^ toI. 17» under the heud " Dendis.” These are 
eagerly studied, butware not looked up from the people at large ; for we 
shall find excellent Sanscrit scholars among the Jangam gurus, and 
many who are competent eren to conTey ina^etioiLin the Vodtu, 

They pretend to found their creed on the Tenetnied Sanscrit treatises 
now named* But after long inquisy, 1 ^nd tilat their rdiance on these 
is fictitious. It is easy enough for them to adduce certain texts from 
these books and the Fscfor, on behalf of Iheir creed,* end In particular 
in justification of their assuming the name Jangama lingam, or locomo- 
tive image of the deity. Orthodox Bramins laugh at their pretended 
proofs ; especially at their claiming a right to give a secondary or iqpiri- 
tual sense to particular commands. For instance, the Yc^a, or burnt- 
offering ordained in the Vedas, is by them explained as slluding to ^ our 
passions, which must be sacrificed.’* 

Another step which gives Bramins no small ofience is the plea set up 
by the Yira Saivas to superior orthodoxy. For these heretics assert that 
they merely revert to the primeval faith, which the Bramins have per- 
verted ; and tliey very benevolently try to recall the Bramins to the 
right way from which they have erred. In the Pandit Aradkya ChaH* 
tra, the author has laboured to convince Bramins from their own 
Puranas that they are in error, and that they ought to embrace the Vlra 
Saiva creed. Such ratiocination is absurd enough, when we consider 
that Baf>ava set out by entirely setting aside braminical authorities. 

The Parana and the Lila were originally written in Canaresc, and 
have been translated into Telugu and Tamil. It has also, I hear, been 
written in Mabratta, in prose, as a catha or story. The Parana is an 

* We ■ometimee Sod « ilmlUr mode of erolDMit in ChrlttUn writer*. For IneUnoe, In the 
redoMfo RcMeiwmem. n well-known T^ugu poem (in padye metre, in four book*), written by 
Ananda. ton of Mangala girl Tlmmaya. which la a little more than a .cflntury old. The baauty 
and poetical vigour of style exhibited In this work render it very attractive, but In the flivt book 
the learned author labour* (•* do** the author of the OuirUra) to confute Bramlne uut other idola- 
ter* on their own ground, adducing argument* ftom the Vedmt and Purm$m» In support of hla 
doetrina. Having omitted to mention this poem in a fbnner assay, I will take the present oppor- 
tunity to describe it. The eecond book bring* the history only a* fkr u the birth of our t 
hsvii^ commenced with the Fall. The third give* a brief srieetlon ftom the Gospel*, daserlbhig 
the b^tlsm, the descant of the Holy Spirit (whom the poet, using Latin words, denooslnates 
gdneta ^4rita)i the temptation, soma mlraclai. particularly the raising of Laai^l tht last 
suppar : tha daimtvra to the Mount of OUvce (which the author ealls Kmtdmta Vomm, as he 
names Peter Jtovupe. ftam llapi, *a stonei' He ealls Jamas yageppe. and John .fmlejppe. For 
m art yrdom he uiaa w e rri rra). The betrayal of onr Lord to the Jews eoocludes this book. 

The fourth book describes the erueUIxIon and subsequent avMits. The author now takaa occa- 
sion to teach the doolrina of purgstory, for which he uses the Hindu phrase pltru4ocam, Thk. 
andafew other passages, partlculsrly the Salutations to the Virgin at the opening of the poem, 
shew that the poet was of the Romish fldth. Then are descii)ipd the Saviouris Resurvectioa 
and appearance to the Marys. Th# Journey to Eromaus. Then follow brief accounts of the 
A sce n s ion , and the Descent of the Holy Spirit. TlMa Uie beatiflcatlon of the Vlr^— Peter 
beidg left op earth as hmd ig the Church. On the wrath of God and tha hat er oeseion of the Re- 
deemer. TbeLast Judgment— Condnehm, containing a eummary of the points in the creed, with 
poetical verslan ofthe «* ten* commandments. The writs hae nowhere litculeMad either the 
worship of SabiU or the otiMr pacullartties of the Cbnrcfa of Romei at tha sama time he hMe 
courted the attsntioo of Bramins by dwaUtng as Uttle at possible on the dJstlognithlng dootrlaae 
ctf Christianity. 

This poem h written in a beautiful style, and tbongh somewhat too learned flor beglnnen. will 
aSbrd most valuabteald to the advanced etudari of Triugu poetry, and will spare him the taditthi 
of laafi|litf the languaga through the medium of beamiBlcal books. He should diet reed the third 
nto. 

.4jiaf.Jbttm.N.S.VoL.IV.No,19. N 
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coittpositioii, and particularly pleasing to one who has read 
tisyiw ad nametm in the biaminical books. The IMa is in quits a. 
fifierent vein, and vastly saficiior. It is an allegorical poem of eoBf* 
siderabls beauty, and is partiotiUrly attractive from the pleasing manner 
In whidi it describes tiie feuuAc |ex : neither as goddesses (as they are 
dssoiibed in the braminical poems), nor as brutes, which is too often the 
style of the braminical PimMos. It is not only amusing, but written 
with such delicacy that any Hindu female might read it with gratifiear 
tion. ' The tendency of these two books is thus discriminated. The 
Pwrcmam is the Bhaeti edndoy or attributes every gift to the force of 
faith. The Lila is the jmina cdnia, or assigns wisdom to be the means 
of attaining future happiness. 

The Chenna Batava Purariy the Jfort Bosom Purany and many more 
Jangama legends, found under various names in Telugu and Canarese 
(nearly all of which are to be found in the Mackenzie Library), do not 
inerit much notice. Tliey are free from the pride, cruelty, and abomina- 
tions that disgust the English reader in the braminical Puranasy but 
are merely wild vagaries, of which more than enough may be seen in 
the Bosom Puran. With slight variations, they all run in one strain ; 
that a certain saint, out of love to Siva, vows to earn money in some 
particular mode, and he then bestows it on Jangams, and becomes their 
servant. Accordingly, Siva appears to him, and carries him to Cailasa. 
On other occasions, a worthy*’ cuts off his wife’s hands or nose, because 
fihe presumed to touch or smell flowers which he was about to offer to 
the ]^gam in adoration : Siva, as usual, appears, heals her, and carries 
the pious pair to Cailas. There are miracles in abundance, and some of 
them very entertaining. 

There are other volumes inculcating the yoga system (tatufo Mho), 
which, to OUT ideas, is strange bewildering nonsense. Herein there is 
but one system, common to all, whether Bramins or their opponents ; 
for this unmeaning mysticism pervades every sect of the Hindus, and ia 
analogous to the S(ifl reveries known among Musulmans,^ and to the 
mysticism promulgated in France and Grermany by the followers of 
Bourignon and Swedenborg, To lose one’s senses (cum ratione insanire, 
as Terence says) seems to be its highest aim. ECindus who pretend to 
learning are fond of dealing in these idle topics^ for the purpose of 
astonishing their hearers, but we shall And that their stock of phrases is 
Boon acquired, and tlieir fund of ideas is yet more slender. 

The great theme perpetually reiterated by the Jangams, as well as by 
all the other followers of the reformer Stmear Achari, is the resolving 
our body and mind into iq)irit. That the atma (soul) is to be the Unga, 

* VUt lUkolm'i PsnU, voL 8, aad Sir WtUiinJoiMi!* Easy on KyitiWl Pottry. 

B st il it KxtnoU, by Sir W i Pl Mn Ja n ii, ttom B«t«r to tin M i ilrM J own si , to Octolwr, UBS, p. 
4«a la Tdsjs, thsSiwiuto work on th> Yogs BMtrwn It ths FUm Jilww Mmtmarn, ttdom 
Bit aMPSKtiaa Bm?s sasouHaid mb iwrtrlsi. 

Thto myiUe Mteiot k. an unfSUioiiubls profundity of nenaaiM. rach M w« mv Sal la 

Iba Bs S MnIc i l T mg mm . (VM* SeboNtav and AdnnClarlMOB 1 Cor.nr.ta) ItothaSMi*. 
mmm Om Umam (tsitly fstaUd in Tuloga), Md olbar vobnus ordavotleB.lliafool«afiinMla 
BMw uMtbaddtyshig lamsaA hmhmri^ « u oOm tin iiiuiH uf ■flflnw wad Mnoof tha 
PnMa Sttfls (fidt Madiit Joumsl, Tol. T., p, U9), 
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ttitd tbvstobeeoiiMoiMinth^ 1%j» fopoutUe ibooiy ii, iE Ito 

ulterior conBequences, deBtmotive of moiol MiQ»oiiribility, iei; il wm 
k»om the doby/he of omm » abOoM^ md bwjr we iMoidfa^lf 
eAeolved tsom ain. It quMt be «jobEOtrled|Hi we Eowliere find 
JBaiovA iaoeloeriiig thie dootaiae. ii wteMr ftiPM tlie eotaelEduif 
tebwe of tbe idbj bat ibet k e worit JPI^ de aiiihoritjb 

bat recording ilM o^nkni Mrived k jibe MitiwBAl |>Mj«iQ|^r 
jhewe what pitiable jgnoraaoe Mndaiteil k iajtl hl^b i irf . fe 

all aiduiMdedge tile j«|^ to be tbe gm 

(OneDeee with God. 

It iH clear that tbe Jangame m ineocMkient eaeogh in tbrir belief; 
for while they condemn the Bramina aa miarepreaenting the trutb» they 
are fond of peruaing the yarioua Saiva legends, wherein of course Siv» 
and PArvati are the deities, and there is no mention of Basava or his 
disci j)leb the Jangomu. The most popular of these poems are the Calct- 
hasti ma/iatmyam^ or legend conoeming tbe pagoda at Calahaati ; the 
Bhallana Oharitra, wherein a king gains a blesaiag by making a present 
of his wife to Siva, who visits him in the gniee of a Jangam ! and who 
thereupon, as usual, Cannes both ai them to ^CSailAsa ! the Vira Bhadra 
Vijayam, the Bhanumad Vijaycm^ the JfodAiov Puran^ also called 
Halasya Mahmbtnyam or Socca Natha Lila (a high-flying Aradhya work), 
and a few mom Baivite legends. 

They sometimes claim the poet Yemana as preaching their creed, but 
though he evidently held the Braxnins in detestation, and shews a par- 
tiality to the tgriots of Basava, he does Aot embrace the Vira Saiva 
tenets. The insulting manner in which he speaks of the female sex 
furnishes another proof that he could not be a Vira Saiva. He also 
speaks of future transmigrations } but tbe Jangams believe transmigra- 
tion to liave terminated. 

But these mmarks on their literature cannot be concluded without a 
few observations on 

Th/t Tanlras, 

Bramins frequently allege that the Jangams are a depraved sec^ 
who are guided by the Tantras or heretical books. But we should not 
incautiously believe this. The Jangams are in all respects opposed to 
licentiousness, which is the main-spring of the Ta/atras, The Jangame 
came from the west ; the Tantricas from the north. The Jangams 
adore the linga and abhor Maia, the goddess of Delusion (Venus or 
Cali, as Devi), who is expressly the goddess ( Yoni, or Bhaga MAlini) of 
the Tantricas. The Tantricas take no notice of the lingam : they adore 
Betala (the devil), and other malevolent powers. The Jangams honour 
Siva as Daxina Murti, or the beneficent and loving deity. The Tantrlcaa 
eay they aim at a perfect release from ileriily lusts ; the Jangams do the 
same. But the foimer, being hypocrites, pretend to yield to their pae- 
eioxLB as the path to freedom y whereas the Vira Saivas call on their 
rotaries to deny themsrives in sB respects. They attend espedaUy to 
the jaries oonoeisnu^ femeniH "^uniapirt land ji^ir'rrTg iafaato In the 
creed. On all these points, the Tawtnu are silent. The Tan^nu iaeril- 
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oaU the nee of flesh, wine, magic, and debauchery ; the Jangam creed 
abhors these. The Jangams are an avowed sect ; the Tantricas a»t 
BUtne the guise of Smai^. The Jangams train up their children in 
their creed ; the Tantricas (lii{ce the Arreoys in older times in Tahiti) 
merdy admit proselytca The Jfingams are sober, devout, and humble ; 
the Tantricas are debauched, atheistical, and proud. The Jangams 
an rigid puritans ; the Tantricas are licentious atheists. Herein their 
depravity resembles that of the wmhippers of Isis in Rome, the Social- 
ists of modem days in England, the St. Simonians in France, the HIu- 
minati and other philosophers of Germany, the followers of Cagliostro 
in Italy, and the Nessereaha at Kerrund in Persia.* 

With a few touches of his felicitous pencil, Shakspeare has given a 
view of their system, or philosophy, which is the SacH Pujay or worship 
of Power. 

** Thus every thing includes itself in Power : 

Power into will :-*will into Appetite : 

And Appetite an universal won. 

So doubly seconded with Will and Power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up hknself.** 

Troihuy I. S. 


Again, (AntAong and Cleopatroy II. 1.) 

** Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both : 

Tie up the libertine in a field of sweets ; 

Keep his brain fuming," &c. 

Indeed, the sottish aspirations of Gonzala {Tempesty act II. scene 1) 
give a summary of the bacchanalian rites taught in the Tantras, And 
if the reader has any curiosity regarding their system of magic, he will 
And it in Dr. Herklots’s English translation of the Canwm-e-Islamy 
or Customs of the Moosulmans of India. 

Knowing the deserved odium that attaches to the T<mtra9y Bramins 
assert that these constitute the Jangam system. But were this the case, 
how does it happen that the Tantra volumes are found only in the pos- 
session of Bramins ? The fact is, that both parties read the Ta/ntrae from 
motives of curiosity, just as a Protestant might read the KoraUy without 
in any point adopting the Mahomedan faith. The Jangams honestly 
avow and vindicate all they do ; they have no motive for concealment. 
The Bramln acts on an opposite principle, and assures us that the Jan- 
gams are a depraved and senseless set of hei'etics, who obey the levelling 
principles of the TantraSy and pay honour to the vilest castes. But two 
widely difilerent principles govern them. The licentious Tantrica re- 
jects caste, because it is an ordained rule of society ; he degrades all 
men to the brutish level. The Jangam is no leveller ; he, indeed, desires 
to alndish caste ; but by raising from the lowest grade those whose fai^ 
shews them to be good men. Indeed, the imputations made s^inst 


• lUiwdlai Uw NMMwhB, Mt BackbaShimV TnTtli: cited In Vna JfonlMr Mk/iutktt, 
iM»p*ssa 
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them are very similar to the infamous stories eirenlated among onraelvea 
in older days, agaii^st the Paritans, the Qn^cen^ and Moxaviins,* and 
investigation has shewn them to be equally fklee* 

« SwSoatliiiliUfliefWMtef, vciliMM 
[7%e MsMsii Mil 


ThM Pw^fitSo, London. Ma|Mid. 

This is a monthi f publication which seems to be growing into noticSi It 
is justly characterize as a work ** which criticiaeSi vrith manly honeety and 
genuine patriotism, the opinions of public men, the measures of governments, 
domestic and foreign, and the cbam^r and results of institutions aflbcting the 
welfare of mankind. ” The style in which these suljects are overhauled, and 
which often reminds us of Cohbett% is of the sturdy and homely character, 
suited to the fearless and unflinching criticism of the writers. Eastern topics 
■re included, and Lord EUenborough experiences as little mercy as Lord 
Palmerston. 

77ie Tfan of JefloveA, ui Btanm, Earthy and Bdl In Nine Books. By 
Thoiaas Hawkihi, Esq. With Eleven highly- finished Engravings. London, 
18U. Baisler. 

This book is beautifully printed, el^;antly illustrated by the pencil of Martin, 
and luxuriously bound; but we acknowlc^e our inability to give a critical 
opinion of the contents. 

WapAom'f Overland Chdde to India, hy dine Boutea to Egypt, London, 1844. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Richardson. 

This is a concise collection of necessary ftcts, given, aa the author sayi, 
off-hand,” to enable passengers proceeding to India through Egypt to choose 
the route most convenient to them to the latter country. 

The Coundny^Bouee Chdde to the Bigher Branchea of Qdeadationa, Part /, 
firming an Jppeadu; to the Ebmenta of Commercial Aritkautie, Part //., 
forming a Supplement and Key to the Neva and Enlarged Ediiion of dm Ap^ 
pendue. By William Tati. London, 1844. E. Wilton. 

Thisi works form a new and improved edition of very useful coantbig^hoase 
books, full, concise, and cheep. 

The Union- Jaxk qf Great Britain: Dedieatad to the BaUon, By M. H. 
Baukie, the Old Sailor. London. Ackermann. 

This is an ingenious analysis of the union-jack into its various flags (the 
history of which is given), the various combinations of which are shewn by a 
very simple contrivanee. 
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BirrEItTATNMfiKT TO LOR1> ELLENBOROtJGH AT 
CALCUTTA. 

A rAKiwiLL entertainment gtren by the officers of the corps belonging 
to the presidency division of the Eei^ial aray, on the 29th July, at the Tovm 
Hall. It was not intended to be a public dinner ; consequently, neither the 
Governor- General, nor any of the Members of Council, nor the judges were 
present ** The entertainment,” >ays the EnglUhmant "was, in all points of 
view, a private one, and In no respect bore move of a military character than 
those outward forms of compliment usual at mess dinners, whicli nobody 
dreams of calling public parties." Tbe decorations of the Town Hall, both 
external and internal (judging from the graphic representations now before us) 
were splendid. The grand entrance steps were inclosed with a profusion of 
foliage ; the steps all the way up were lined with the Grenadiers of her Majes* 
<ty'B JOth regiment. The dinner-room, brilliantly lighted up, was lined and 
oelled with tri-coloured cloth, blue, pink, and yellow, according to the pattern 
^ffihe military ribbon of India, and at the end, opposite to where his lordship 
sat, was a transparency of a town in a state of ^icge, whilst round the apart- 
ment were arranged flags and medallion representations of the various medals 
which his lordship had conferred on tlie army. The upper hall was arranged ^ 
in the form of a pavilion, and at tbe head of the table rose a rich canopy. On 
the top of the stair leading to tbe pavilion was a canopy over the bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, eurrounded by tbe light company of the lOth. Tbe effect 
is represented to have been unusually rich and tasteful. 

Between 200 and 300 officers, from Calcutta, Barrackpore, and Dum Duro, 
assembled to meet bis lordship, who was received with a cordiality and unre- 
strained exhibition of feeling which must have made a lasting impression upon 
him. The troops were drawn up at the portico to receive him, and upon his 
nsaching the entrance, the whole body of officers descended to meet and wel- 
come hlm~tho soldiers cheered him, and the welcome was re-echoed by the 
crowds of native spectators who had assembled round the building. No Com- 
|paD 7 *f soldieM were to be seen, hut tbe whole wing of her Majesty’s 10th was 
ya ieat. 

After the usual loyal toasts, General Cooper, the president, proposed the 
toast of the evening, ** Lord Ellcnborougb,** which be prefaced by a few words 
Che point, and without any allusion to tbe public question connected 
wMk Vliiordtfaip*s return to England, expressing the feelings of the company 
tawirds him, In his private capacity. Itie toast was received with a burst of 
applause which was continued for many minutes, without any oessation, and 
MMWad, with augmented vigour, for several romids. 

Iiord Ellcnborougb rose and addressed tbe Company as foltowa 
** Gentlemen : I thank you most cordially for tills last testimony of your 
Idndness, which is, I assure you, only the more gratifying to me because 
offered altogeCher on grounds person^ to myself, and having no reference 
00 any poUtM «r military meiaures of my government. I thank all the officers 
dfae united army of Bailor the unUbraoerdialityniid Idndnese with whtoA 
they hive at all times everywhere received me. I thank them for the cOiA- 
denoe they from the lint reposed in me, and which no circumstances have, I be- 
lieve, ever led them to withdraw. They fairly appreciated the difficulties of 
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aif poi)tion» and thay pem mt aradit for haalnii at inait tlia aaHoMd htmmtt, 
I thank you all for t^e iDvariable real and deraipiaaa# with* hi* 

atnieUon IIiareafiVftTantoainlflfoayMmlMuihaiMaa^ and* aibetaall, 
for that spirit of enterprise and that nohle ardoitf in Hieltkl* wMeh» eimiiiM 
hy tba troopa of hoth^ aarffoan $mm M fo | ia i g| ifo f tfonaa m aalUeraaianti 
itarar sn rp a ssa d hi thia saoBliplindltiwilida it ana t < # ifoi ty * hldfory . 

** GonHemen : I oongrit da fo yaai on tfoi high ta a t fa wsy binte to these later 
achieeameato by the great man irtto ran bast appsaokta iuUMrp servteait and 
istio w Wmeelf aonwfOtodiHtti rtta WghtaaH g tai d e a of part thtu Lab it nai 
be supposed that the gloriaa so (rtitahied ace barren gkuiea, olmdiied only at a 
great public cost, and productira of no benefit to the people* In Indiai the 
continued reputation of our anna is an indispansable aonitttien ofourezistenoe; 
and if at this moment the revenue and the oommerea of this eeuntry, and the 
condition of tlie people, be, as they are, changed indeed from tfae atate in which 
I found them, to a state of unazampted prosperity, it is to the peace dictated 
by our arms to China under the walla of Nankin ; it is to the general senaa tfast 
our rule will alwqra be eraeiaed ki espirit of IfoesaUty aa wall aa of jntoiea and 
of kind consideration and foveur towards the troops of both servhTes thatthis n* 
suit is to be attributed: 

Gentlemen : The only regret I feel in leaving India, is that of being sepa« 
rated fiom the army. The most agreeable, the most interesting period of my 
' life has been that which I have passed here, in cantonmenta and in eamp. I 
have leaint to estimate the high qualities of the ofiksera of the united armias. 
Amongst them I now leave the firienda I most respect and regard. 1 have 
learnt to esiimate the admirable character of the aatifo sepoy, etovated aa it ia 
by his eonfklenca i*' the British officer, and by European example in the field. 
Amongst them are some of the noblest of soldiers, deeply attached to those by 
whom tliey are led, and full of enthusiasUe devotion to military bonoun Cherish 
that confldenae, ohsrishthat attachment and that devotion by every act of land-* 
ness, of considaretian, and regard. Be asaoied that it is to the zsaUms abe* 
dienes of a contented native army that the ssoaiity in India, which has been ro* 
astahlishod by two yssrs of victories without a single check, and Its uaezam* 
pled prosperity, are to be directly taaeed, 

** Gentlemen : 1 sincerely congratulate you on the appointment which haa 
been made of Sir Henry Hudhi|a, as my soceessoii. A good aoldier himself, 
he will justly appreciate good aoldisn. ConfldiDg in the judgment and having 
tha advice and support of tbs Duke of WelUngton, be cannot foil to taho^|||i^|Mfo 
reel view of tha real iutaresta of India* Hb prietloal aequaintanoe 
viee in the field, and with aU the detaib of mliitaty finance, and of the intMWfi 
economy of regiments, must neeessarily render him OMwh more compatant than 
I could ever have beooma, even with the beat intantums mid my utmost indues 
try, to deal with all questions oonnsctsd with tbs comfort of the troops and 
with the efficiency of tbs anoy ; and oar paatexperiaaee of hb oonduet in ofilee 
in England affords the most mtisfoctoiy Bssuranea Aat hb power Is the BMgfo 
Cham by which in Indb a^few goven mtUiMS^ \ffi which tbb ampbe haa baen 
won, and by which alone itoan be pro s erv edi Tbeae are the bet words of 
earnest advice I dudl addrem to yon in India. 1 nowUd yonall most sineerely 
and cordially fovewull. I shall toon lb for from yon ; bat my heart remains 
with this army, and wlisfever 1 nmy be,^ and as long as Llive I shall be ita 
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lioud cheerfag repeatedly interrupted his lordship, and when he sat down, 
the huzsas became tibmendous. 

Colonel Burlton next proposed the health of the Governor- General, Sir 
Henry Hardinge. He nid {— 

** Gentlemen,— Complimentarr speech-making formed no part of my educa- 
tion, neither does it form part of the profession of a soldier, and I must, there- 
fore, bespeak your favourable indulgence to my deficiencies on the present 
occasioii. J should be sorry, gentlemen, to make any remarks that could lay 
us open to the imputation of paying unbecoming court or adulation-to a rising 
sun ; but it is most gratifying to all our feelings, and strictly compatible with a 
legitimate and honest independence, to hail the departing glories of that which 
is now setting, as well as to express our gratefiil sense of the benefits he has 
diffuied amongst ua, whether in his morning, his meridian, or his evening 
splendour, and for this purpose It is that we are assembled here to-night We 
have met here to do honour, or rather to attempt to do honour, as far as our 
humble means will admit, to our noble guest (who has been justly termed, who 
has openly avowed himself, and has most emphatically proved himself to be, 
our friend), and, at the same time, to mark our regret at Us approaching de- 
parture from amongst us. Gentlemen, we should be cold and insensate, indeed, 
if we did not feel that regret During the highly eventful period of our noble 
friend's administration, the armies of India have marched on from victory to 
victory, unclouded by failure, unchecked by defeat ; and, under his auspices, 
they have retrieved the disasters which, for a time, o'ershodowed our national 
honour ; they have effaced the foul blot which also, for a time, had been allowed 
to sully the purity and brightness of the banners of our country, and they have 
triumphantly replanted those banners on the citadel of Gbuzni and the Bala 
Hissar of Cabul. Under hia auspices, they have fought and conquered at 
Meeanee and Hyderabad ; at Maharajpore under his own eye, and at Punniar 
on the same day, almost within bis hearing of their cannon. How the ser- 
vices which those armies have performed have been acknowledged, rewarded, 
and honoured by our distinguished guest, it must be superfluous for me to tell 
you; and, indeed, you have only to look around, and you will see many 
here present who bear on their breasts proud and speaking testimonials of their 
own merit, and, if 1 may venture to say so, of his gratitude. Gentlemen, we 
do feel very sincere regret at this approaching departure of our noble friend ; 
but, in the midst of that regret, we find consolation when we turn to tlie dis- 
tinguished individual who succeeds him in his high and honourable office, and 
from whom we may surely calculate on receiving tbe same kindness and consi- 
deration that have shone forth so conspicuously in all the public or private acta 
of liis predecessor, in connection with the army. Eminent in the cabinet as 
well as in the field, the name of Sir Henry Hardinge has been already recorded 
in the pages of history, and it will go down to posterity as that of one of the 
bright galaxy of British chivalry which adorned the nineteenth centuiy, as well 
at that of the associate, co-adjutor, and friend of the immortal Wellington. It 
would be presumptuous, and indeed it must be superfluous, for me to say a 
word respecting that distinguished individual, after the high eulogium which 
we have just heard pronounced on him by our noble guest ; but 1 may, not- 
withstanding, congratulate the army of India on the accession of such a person 
as Sir Henry Hardinge to the oflfice of Governor- General of this vast empire. 
As an old soldier, we may cherish a confident assurance that the interests, tbe 
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welbre, and the honour of the army, will be dear to hiin M they have been 
to hie predeceesor. K iiit adminietration be one of ^aaee, we doubt not (hat 
we thall at all teei receive at hie hands the mae eoactesy, urbanity, and 
Idndness, which we have ever experimieed in att oor ioteiooune with Itord 
Elleaborougb. Should It be oUT fortuiie'‘iS(*^a V t«ke (be. field, under his 
anapices, we doubt not tiut any small servieee ve mttf be happy enoiigb to par- 
ff tm will be fairly appreeiated, adcnowledfad, and' rewarded, in the same 
liberal spirit tlwt they have ever been by his predee^sor \ and lastly, when at 
the close of his administration he retires to his native land to receive, as we 
hope our noble friend is about to do, some high and distinguishing mAtk oC, 
fhvour firom our beloved eovereign, he msy In Uke manner feet assui^ dirt be 
will cury with him, as Lord Ellenborough now doei, the reepect, the gratitude,, 
end the affection of the whole army of India. Gentlemen, let us drink, 
to the health of our new Governor* General, the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardinge.'* 

The speech was loudly cheered throughout, and the toeet was received most 
heartily. 

Capt Champneys, in proposing the health of the Duke of Wellington, ob» 
eerved 

I have a toast to propose, — a bumper toast ! It is one which needs no 
lengthened preface, for the illustrious statesman whose health I shall now give 
Is known and revered by eveiy British soldier. Me is the acknowledged friend 
of our noble guest, and of the Indian army. His time-honoured name ia 
already emblazoned in the pages of history. Gentlemen, Great Britain knovra 
and acknowledges the worth of him whose health I am about to propoee ; but 
highly as he undoulV^ly ia estimated, it will only be hereafter, when the diffi- 
culty is felt in replacing him, that his full meed of universal admiration, as a 
soldier and a statesman, will be accorded. Gentlemen, may that day be long 
distant ; and let us drink, with due honours, the health of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, the personal friend of our diatinguiibed guest.” {Great chttring.) 

The health of Sir Hugh Gough was introduced in a few plain, soldierly, and 
effective words, by Brigadier Frith. This ended the proceedings. 

Lord Ellenborough was supported on the right by the artillery officer who 
proposed the Commaiider-in- Chief, and on the left by Major- Gen. Cartwright. 
Between each toaat a lady sang— supposed to be Madame Cailly, whose voice 
was accompanied by a pianoforte, played by a young officer. 

The party broke up at about half-past eleven o'clock, when Lord Ellenborough 
took his departure, accompanied by the officers to the door of his carrisge, and 
cheered as upon his arrival. 


SastpInSU lETUiil anO miUtatrs 

{From iho Indian Afotl) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 
CiViL. 

Bengal Esteb.— Mr. Nevill H. E. Prowett. 

Mr. Henry Breretoo. 

Madras Eetdb.^M.r. George P. Monekton. 

ii#ta(../bicrn.N.S.VoL.IV.No.l9. 
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ICtlilTABY. 

JBmigal Eatdb.^ Sarg, Joseph WomUlf 8th N.I. 

Brev. mpt, Henry Henchman, 57th N.I. 

Maj. Fred. S. 8f)the^* c.b., artillery, retired. 

Brev. capt Thothas Benny, engineers, 

MadraiEMtah. — Lieut. William Vonngson, 14th N.I. 

Lieut. John C. Day, 17th N.I. 

Mijor-gen. ThoniaH King, 25ch N. I. 

Capt. Edward V. P. Holloway, 42nd N.I. 

Lieut. coL John Laurie, 45th N. 1. 

Ens. James Cundy, 49tb N.I. 

Assist, surg. Samuel Cox, horse artillery. 

Lieut. John W. Tombs, engineers. 

BombojfEMtab. — Assist, surg. Edward Sabben. 

XA&IVB. 

SemlHtyEatah.^'Mr. George P. Cavendish, Indian Navy. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

Eaigal Eatab.-^Mr. John R. Colvin, via Egypt 
Mr. John C. Dick. 

HiLXTAar. 

Btugai JEstaft.-^Lleut. Stamford W. R. Tulloch, 22nd N.I. 

Capt John A. Barstow, S7th N. I. 

Ens. Thomas E. B. Lees, 4drd N.I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Arthur H. C. Sewell, 47th N.L, overland, Oct 
Capt. Arthur Knyvett, 64th N.I., overland. 

Capt Fred. Knyvett, 64th N.I., overland, Oct. 

Assist, surg. Henry Sill. 

Madras Eatab. — Lieut. Charles W. Gordon, 7th LtCav. 

Lieut. Jonathan Fowler, Htli Lt Cav. 

Lieut. Tom H. Atkinson, 15th N. I. 

Lieut, col. George Grantham, SlstLtlnf. 

Ens. Henry R. Smith, 40th N.I. 

Lieut. Thomas Greenaway, 46tb N.I. 

BombayEstah. — l.ieut. col. George J. Wilson, let N.I,, overland, Nov, 
Lieut. Hen, Loduick, 10th N.I., overland, Nov. 

Capt. W. G. Hebbert, engineers, overland, Dec. 

Lieut Philip L. Hart, engineers, overland, Nov. 

Surg. Andrew Montgomery, overland, Nov. 

MAKINE. 

BomhayEsiah,^MT. Harry N. Garrett, l.N.\ By the Sir 
Mr. Walter M. Pengeliy, J. N. J Charles Napier, 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME. 

MILlTAaV, 

Bengal Estab. — Lieut, col. Henry Hall, c'.B.,4th N.I., 6 months. 

Maj. Lawrence N. Hull, 16th N.L, 6 months. 

Madras Estab, — Capt. Thomas Fair, 3rd Ltlnf., 6 months. 
BowhayEstab.—'Ms}. Charles Johnson, 8rd N.I., 6 months. 

Col. William Cavaye, 6th N.L, 6 months. 

Lieut. Ctiarles R. Dent, artillery, 6 months. 

MAEZNB. 

j8om&ay£:sta&.— Lieut. Walter Jardine, I.N., 6 months. 

Lieut William Selby, I.N., till Ist Jan. 1845. 
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ClvottUb* 

iiAscKi.iJkim>ir«. 

Lord EHodhdW ttgh , tate Ommor-Oenond tsi Iddio, «rrhr«i it PonHAoiitlk 
on Che 1 Itb Oet, \ff the Locmm itmaer, fmoi Maltot and on tha 14th her 11*- 
jwtyiTMideMirfitodinctlatteinpBlantto^ dodWrtlM 
^ hii lordthlp atkd holra the dignities of Viaeotmt and Earl df the United King- 
dom, by the names, styles, and titles, of Viseontit gottthadi, of Southam, in the 
oounty of Oloueester, and £arl of Ellenborongh, in the eounty of Cumberland. 

81r Henry Pottinger, Bart., arrived in this country from China, viA Bombay, 
by the last overland mail. 

The Episcopal church at Philadelphia, U. S., Is about to send forth a body 
of bishops, ministers, schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses for the converston of 
the Chinese. 

The late Lord Keane has bequeathed his Ghuznee sword to the present 
baron, the sword given him by the King of Cabul to his son George, and hls 
Cutch sword and Scinde rifle to his son Hussey- 

The Envoy Extraordinary, lately sent from Paris to the court of Teheran, ! s 
understood to have failed in the objects of his mission. 

Circumstances which have been disclosed connected with the recent abdica- 
tion, or presumed abdication, of the Pasha of Egypt, indicate that» In the event 
of Mehemet All’s death, the succession of hit son Ibrahim may meet With sotne 
opposition. 

It is understood that Prince Henry of Holland is to proceed from India to 
China, charged with the duties of a diplomatic mission. 

A new steamer, fin the plan of Sir W, Symonds, is ordered to be built for the 
£ast*India Company at Portsmouth, to supply the loss of the Memnon. 

Amount of bills drawn by the EasUfndia Company in the month ending 5th 
October :--Benga], gl2,g81/. Os. 5if. ; Madrae, S4,£SU 4f. lid,; Bombay, 
2,962/. ToUl, 239,414/. I4s. 44. 

There does not appear to be any truth in the report so generally circnlated 
of the loss of her Majesty’s surveying vessels Fty and Brambb ih May last. 
No disaster had occurred up to 26th July, to which day letters have been re- 
ceived from Capt F. P. Blackwood dated from Torres Straits. 

A monument has been erected in Kensall Green Cemetery to the memory of 
the late Col. Sir Robert Bartley, k.c.b., of the 49th reg., who served .with so 
much distinction during the Chinese war, and died, on his return to this coun- 
try, on board the steamer Great Liverpoolt in the Mediterranean Sea. The 
monument is of black Galway marble, surmDbnted by military trophies, and on 
a tablet of white Tuscan marble are recorded the services of the deceased, who 
was a native of the county of Monaghan. 

There seems to be no doubt that a bi-monthly mail communication between 
England and India is to come into operation in January next, to be carried on 
by two lines of steamers— one from Suez to Bombay, the other from Suez to 
Gideotta, calling at Aden, Ceylon, and Madras. Should the details of the ar- 
nmgements which will become n ece s i a Ty in the attered state of our Intercourse 
with the But be properly carried out, the present expensive mode of transmls- 
ekm throns^ France may easily be render^ perfectly unnecesiary, and an end 
may be put to the eonfhsion occasioned by two deliveries of letters by the same 
mid], whfeh are, in some instances, for w a r d ed vid Southampton though mirkeil 
M MatseiUcs, and erne esrsd. 
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The combined Court of Demerara, upon the recommendation of Lord Stan- 
ley, have agreed to laiie 75^)001., to be expended in procuring the importation • 
of 5,000 Eaet-India cooliei by March next. This vote is distinct from a general 
West India loan for immigration purposes, which will probably be brouglit 
under consideration early next session. The expediency of encouraging 
Chinese emigrant labourers to proceed to the West- Indies from the island of 
Borneo, whither they annually resort in large numbers, has been brought to the 
notice of her Majesty’s government. 

Mobun Lai, the fiiithful and attached moonshee of the late Sir A. Burnes, is, 
at present in Edinburgh. He was at Cabul when Sir Alexander was murdered, 
and having succeeded in saving the manuscripts and private papers of that dis- 
tinguished officer, he has brought them to this country and delivered them to 
his relatives. 

The safe return of the Austrian brigantine Joachim to Trieste from Bombay 
is noticed with saUsfaction in the continental papers. Previous to the voyage 
of this vessel, the Austrian flag had not been seen in the Indian seas, and it ia 
noticed that 120 vessels now sail from Trieste in the Brazilian trade, though a 
very few years since there was but one vessel so employed. 

The London indigo sales just concluded shew a reduction of id. per lb. in 
prices of all qualities as compared with the July sales. 

It appears from a comparative statement of British shipping entered inwards 
and cleared outwards from and to places within the limits of the East* India 
Company's Charter, from 1st January to 30th September, in the years 184i3 and 
1844, that in the latter year the entries have increased as follows, viz.:— In Lon- 
don, from 417 vessels, of 173,461 tons, to 425 vessels, of 175,714 tons $ in Liver- 
pool, from 126 vessels, of 56,175 tons, to 142 vessels, of 60,496 tons ; and in 
Bristol and Hull, from 11 vessels, 3,956 tons, to 14 vessels, 4,897 tons. The 
Scotch ports shew a decrease, from 38 vessels, of 13,864 tons, to 37 vessels, of 
12,955 tons ; leaving, however, a total increase of 26 vessels, of 6,603 tons» 
arising from an extension of trade w'itli China, Manilla, New South Wales, 
Bombay, the Cape, and Mauritius. The clearances shew an increase, during 
the same period, out of London, from 303 vessels, of 128,867 tons, to 371 ves- 
aels, of 154^878 tons ; out of Liverpool, from 190 vessels, of 72,724 tons, to 252 
vessels, of 95,943 tons ; out of Bristol and Hull, from 3 vessels, of 707 tons, 
to 24 vessels, of 7,014 tons; out of Scotch ports, from 118 vessels, 43,492 
tons, to 134 vessels, of 51,247 tons ; giving a total increase of 167 vessels, 
of 56,794 tons, principally to Calcutta, Bombay, the Cape, and Mauritius. 
Besides the foregoing, 90 vessels, of 31,145 tons, have, during the present year, 
cleared out professedly in the guana trade. 

The accounts received from Dr. Wolff are of a somewhat mixed character, 
being calculated, on the one hand, to encourage a hope of speedy release, on the 
other to impress the belief that his captivity may still be a protracted one. On 
the 27th June, the reverend gentleman writes from Bokhara to the effect that, 
though the King had frequently promised to send him witli an ambassador to 
England, he was in great danger, and could not stir out of his bouse. By Dil 
Hassan Khan, his professed friend, he bad been deceived and robbed, so that 
his sole dependence was on the Persian Ambassador. He says— “ The Ameet 
is now at Samarcand, and I am here awaiting the most fatal orders from .the 
King daily to reach roe. It is true that poor Stoddart professed openly Chris- 
tianity, after he hud made a forced profession of Mahomedanism. Do for me 
what you con, as far as the honour of England is not compromised. All the 
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mbabitsnti with thit eiditr Ruitia or Eogluid should take the comitry. Do 
not bcliere «ij fomen reports of my speedy deptrture, for I am in giest dan- 
ger. ’* SiiDultntieously with the fef«goiiig» or nearly so, was neelved the follotr^ 
ing, dated Bokhara, let August: — 

** To all the Monareht of Europe.— Sres, — I set out for Bokhara to 
ransom the lives of two ofioers, Stoddart and Conolly ; but both of them were 
mnTdered many months previoos to my departure, a^ I do not know whether 
or not this blood of mine will be spilt. I do not auppUeeto for my own safety ; 
but, monarcfas, 200/)00 Fenian slaves, i^y of them people of high talent, sigh 
in the kingdom of Bokhara. Endeavour to eflhet th^r liberatloki, and I shall 
rejoice in the grave, that my hlood has been the cause of the ransom of so many 
human beings. I am too much agitated, and watched besides, to be able to 
write more. “ Josara Wolff." 

Other accounts have since been received of a more encouraging character ; Irat 
as some of them bear date rather prior to the foregoing, they are not of so mudi 
importance, unless we can presume that the letter purporting to bear date 1st 
August was in fact written on Ist July, or subsequently in the same month, but 
prior to the 25tli, upon which day Dr. Wol£F writes:—** The Ameer has 
returned from Bokhara, and presented me with a dress of honour, a horse, and 
130 tomauns, and 1 hope to set out in a few days for Persia." This is eon** 
firmed by a letter from the Persian Ambassador at Bokhara, dated 23rd July, 
forwarded through Col. Shiel, in which he says he expects to bring Dr. Wolff 
away in about eight days ; and there are also letters from the Doctor to Lady 
Geoigiana Wolff, dated 29th July, and August (no day specified), to the effect 
that he had received a present from the Ameer of a horse, a silver bridle, a robe 
of honour, and ninety ducats, and expected to set out in a few days, but had not 
had his audience of leave. 

• A correspondent of the TYmes, October 11 tb, states the following strange 
occurrence : — ** The ship Moffatt arrived from Bombay on Saturday, and the- 
passengers landed in almost a dying state. It appears from a statement made 
by two of the sufferers, who are officers in the army, and are come home on 
sick leave, that they were all tolerably well up to their arrival at St. Helena, 
where, as is customary, they took on board fresh water, and in a few days after 
leaving that island, they were ail seized with violent pains and vomiting, which 
continued daily up to their arrival in England. Their gums became black, and 
the under part of the tongue black. No one, not even the doctor, who equally 
suffered with the captain and his wife, could account for it ; but there is no 
doubt that their illness was caused by the water, and it appears the water i» 
run into a copper tank at St. Helena, from which the casks are filled alongside. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the poison is imbibed from this copper tank , 
and it behoves the authorities immediately to order its removal, and replace it 
with an iron one. I saw the two young officers this day, suffering the most 
dreadful agony. I should be glad to hear from the passengers of otlier ships 
from India, whether they have been like sufferers by the St. Helena water, in 
order that a proper representation may be laid before government, which there 
is no doubt the captain and the owners of the Moffatt will feel it necessary to 
do.'* An analysis of the water has since taken place, but no appearance of 
copper is detected. 

On the 10th of November, the Act passed in July last, to alter the duty 
on sugars, will come into operation. The several duties to be paid are set forth 
in the statute with the enactments respecting the importations of sugar from 
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CI3U»$ «r d'allli, or from tbo Britiih poHMnoDf. Bj the third «otiOii» 
h« lliloit^ bjr in order in Conneil, any deolure, with raepect to any frireign 
oo«ntrMf» that it having ap pe t fod to her Bl^ty, from auffldent 
•eidence, that the sugars of auc^ countries are not the prince of slave laboiir» 
Oidh sugars shall (from and after a day to be named in such order) be deemed 
and taken not to be the produce of sieve labour, and from and after the day 
aamad the brown Muscovado or clayed sugar (not being refined) of the countrica 
mentioned in inch order shall be atoissible to entry for home consumption at 
the duty of IL 14s. the cwt, with 5 per cent additional. Certificates and 
dadaiatioDs from masters of ships are to be required respecting the growth of 
eagars. 

The Dateh are nettled at the attempts made to depreciate the Java tea. 
** It,** says a Dutob paper of October 9th, “ as appears by letters from Calcutta* 
the competition with Java indigo, which, on account of its good quality com- 
pared with other indigoes, begins to alarm the indigo merchants at Calcutta, our 
trade ia Java tea begins, in like manner, to alarm the Chinese tea merchants ; 
and they can find no better means to disparage it in the opinion of the consumer, 
than to deny it the good qualities which are acknowledged in Europe. Tbui 
the Sirngaport Fnt IVsss, of the 2nd of May last, says—* In 1242, Java tea 
was sold at such a low price, that it seems to be hardly worth while to cultivate 
it,' and concludes with affirming that the cultivation of Java tea has completely 
disappointed the expectations that had been conceived of it The spirit of 
rivalry is but too manifest in this article; and accordingly M. Jurobron, in- 
eptotor-general of the tea plantation in Java, has victoriously refuted the asser- 
tion of the SingapoTt Free Frees. So long as the Chinese tea had no rival, 
people were obliged to make use of it : thus congo has been sold for souchong, 
the latter for pekoe, and teas have been found to he injurious to health. Not 
long ago, specimens of Chinese teas, having been chemically analysed, were 
found to oontain deleterious ingredients, and this is the case with almost all 
Cbe green teas of China." 

A new "outrage" has occurred at Tahiti. Her Majesty’s ketch Banliak, a 
wty small and lightly armed craft, is the only ship of war that has for some 
months past been present in the waters of Tahiti for the protection of British 
iaterests. France in the meanwhile has had there no less than three frigates, 
a steamer, and a corvette. On the 4th of April, an English corvette, the 
Smxard, arrived off Tahiti, with despatches, and sent in her boat a four-oared 
outtar, with an officer, Lieutenant Bose, and efew, to convey them to the 
ihore. The boat was boarded, on her return, by a large armed galley, con- 
taining a crew of twenty-four men, from one of the French frigates in the bay. 
The English officer was made prisoner, detained three hours, and then liberated. 
An apology was afterwards sent by the Preneh admiral to the commander of 
the BaaUisk, the Hazard having previously proceeded on her voyage* 

Her Majesty has been pleated to permit Col. Shelton, of the 44th 
■if., to eeoept and bear the insignia of the second class of the Order of tba 
Doonnee Empire, conferred upon him by bis late Migesty, Shah Soqja-ool- 
hfoalk, for distinguished services in Afighanistan. 

The 16th Lancers, which have served in India since 1822, are to be rtdieved 
in the eourse of nest year by the 10th Hussars. The 2nd and 40th regs. have 
been ordeeed to fn-eossmence reemiUng. The foUowing beve sailed, vis.-- 
Ifrft Hood, M leg*, on board the H^indior, for Qfioutta; Cept* BeU, 4th 
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leg.* on board the Lady Flora, for Madras ; Lieut BlackaS^^SSnd reg., Lieut 
Coventry, 29th r«g^ 3$ men 58tk reg., and 15 men 99th reg., on board^tho 
Hyderabad, convict ship, for Norfellr laiand ; Capt. ThompaoAt OBth rgg., liftttt 
Drought OOiid reg., and 32 men 58th reg., on board tba ^ Mm Saymmr^ 
convict ahipi for Van Diemenb Land. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, l«. 

TTar Office, Soft 27. 22iid FaoL^Cti^U T. White, from lOnd Foot oapW 
T. Goldie, ewr. ^ 

39fA.— Lieut. JEu W. Fraser, capt, v.J. BhudcaU, ret on t«p. ; Ena. H*12¥ 
Gmor, lieut, v. Fraser; G. Woln, entn v. Gaynor. 

oUt — Brev.- lieut.- col. C. Pepper, h.-p.,27th Foot capt , v. H. C« C. Sontsr* 
set aac.; Lieut A. J. W. Northey, capt, prom., v. Pepper; Ens. D. Stephen- 
■on, lieot,prom., v. Northey; G. W. Drought, ens.,pfm., v. Stephenson. 

Cq/bn Rffia .ff(W.~Sec.-lIeut J. A. Layard, firat-lieut, prom., v. Kelson, 
whose promotion has been cancelled ; Lieut. R. Hartman, b-p*» 96tb Foot, 
flrst-lieut, v. Stewart, prom. ; Sec.-lieut. W. H. Kelson, flrsUlieut., prom., v. 
Hartman; L. A. Forbes. 8ec.-lieut, prom., v. Kelson. 

Oet. 4. 17fA Jbot~£ns. H. P. Onslow, from SSth Foot cos., v. Belton, 
whose app. has been cancelled. 

Lieut F. Spence, capt, v. Brev.-major Urmeton, dec. ; Eni. J. 8. 
Gould, lieut., v. Spence ; Ens. C. T. Cormick, lieut, v. Gould, whose pionm- 
tion on 23rd July has been cancelled ; £. W. Kingsley, ens., v. Cormick. 

57fA— Ens. J. H. Chads, lieut, prom., v. Morpbett epp- to 53rd Foot; 
Ens. R. T. S. Bougbton, lieut., v. Pitt app. to 80th Foot ; J. Hassard, ens. 

V. Chads, E. J. B. Brown, ens., v. Boughton. 

OcU 8. 3rd Foot -*£ni. W. Howard, from 43rd Foot, lieut. , prom., 
Handfield. 

Slst. — Maj. John Byrne, lieut.-col., p., v. Van Cortlandt; Brev,-mig«. 
O. Baldwin, maj. p., v. Byrne; Lieut R. J. Eager, capt,p., v. Baldwin; Eni» 
J. Brenchley, Heut, p., v. Eager ; H. (% Smith, ens. p., v. Brenchley. 

63r(f —Lieut. J. Thorp, payro. r. R. Lane, who retires on h.-p. 

Oct. 11. 4tA Foot— Capt G. T. Hume, from h.-p., captjiV. C. S. Tealc;. 
exch. rec. dif. ; Lieut R. Hawkes. capt, p., v., Hume ; Ens. J. Hallowes^ 
lieut , p., Y. Hawkes ; G. H. Twenlow, ens., p., v. Hallowei. 

22nd. — Brev. Lieut -Col. R. Croker, from h.-p., capt., v. W. B. Kelly; 
Lieut. £. Dunbar, capt.p., v. Croker; Ens. W. H. Budd, lieut, p., v. Dunbar^ 

W. T. De Wilton, ens., p., v. Budd. 

6Sri.— Lieut. W. Howard, from Srd foot lieut, v. Thorp, app. paymaster. 
Brevet . — Capt G. T. Hume, 4tb foot migor in the army. 

Oat. 28ad Bag, Foot— Miy. J. C. Harold, from 'Ath foot taaivt r.. 
Fordyce, exc. 

29^. — Lieut B. McKenzie, from 40th foot, capt, v. Durbin, dec. 

39th . — Lieut £. Croker, adj., v. Munro, prom, in SSth foot. To be lieuti. : 
Ens. S. G. Newport, v. Croker, app. adj. ; Ens. H. D. Gaynor, v. Newport^ 
whose prom, on 2nd August has been cancelled ; Ens. L. Farrington, ▼. Gaynor,. 
whose prom, on 27th Sept has been cancelled. To be ensign : J. Agnew, 
gent, V. Farring^n. 

40fA. — Ens. W. C. O’Brien, lieut, v. M'Kensie, prom, in 29th foot; Setg. 
H. Baxter, ens., v. O'Brien. 

45lA.-<-Lieut. D. W. Tench, capt, t. Lewis, dec. ; Ens. G. A. C. Kippen^ 
lieut, V. Tench ; Serg. -Major J. Moriey, ens., y. Kippen. 

66/A— Lieut. W. Munro, from 39tb foot capt., v. Halliday, dec. 

C^bn Bffie Begiment^LiwL J. Bradley, from 44tb foot fint Ueiit» n 
B. Fenwick, exc. 

AfsinorofNlKfli.— The commiesioD of Lieat Thackwell, as adljutant to the 
SSnd foot has been aotedated to the 88td Febmaiy, 1644, 
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OBITUARY. 

WUHam JErufMaiDi.— The deidi oflfiiiTery ible Chineie icbolar, and 
dit coniequent lou of tbe sturei of philological knowledge which he had acca« 
dsRlated during thirty yean* applJpation to the Chinese, Japanese, Mandchoo, and 
Mongolian languages, maybe regarded as a public calamity. His history affords 
an example of the success with which patient industry and perseverance may 
oppose adverse circumstances. 

Mr. Huttmann was bom in London on the 9th March, 1792. He was destined 
to be d missionary, and this was the original cause of his studying the language 
of China, intended to he the scene of his labours. So successful was his appli- 
cation to this difficult tongue (for which at that time there were few helps. 
Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary being yet unpublished), that, with tbe assistance of 
a native, at the early age of twenty-two, he could translate from it into English. 
The death of his father, in straitened circumstances, induced him to relinquish 
his intention of entering upon tbe career of a missionary, and, with a very com- 
mendable feeling, to employ bis energies in contributing to the support of the 
younger branches of bis family. He gradually extended his knowledge of 
languages till it embraced the following : — Chinese, Japanese, Mandchoo, Mon- 
golian, Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustani, Greek, Latin, German, french, Italian, 
and Dutch. With the first three of these tongues he was especially familiar; 
and during the time he was acquiring them, and reading Chinese and Japanese 
works, he was struggling with narrow means, and emerging from those encum- 
brances under which the progress of merit is proverbially slow. He found 
rime, however, for writing, and in 1820 he was instrumental in bringing 
out the AnnaU of OrietUal Ziterahtre, tbe repository of many valuable papers, 
aeveial of which were contributed by him, particularly a curious account of tbe 
Chinese army. When the Atiatic Journal commenced, be became a contributor 
to it; and amongst other articles furnished by him in its early numbers is one 
on the cultivation of tea, which was found useful in the experiments made to 
introduce the plant into the British territories in India. About the year 1828, 
his acquirements in Oriental philology recommended him to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which appointed him assistant secretary; and on tlie formation of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, he was nominated its secretary. He retained both 
these situations till 1890 or 1831. About this time, unhappily, he became con- 
nected, as a part proprietor, with a newspaper called the Worlds which was 
the oigan ot a class of dissenters to which Mr. Huttmann himself (we believe) 
belonged, called the Congr^tional Dissenters, and shortly after he became its 
sole proprietor and editor. This speculation absorbed not only bis time but 
his money, and plunged him into pecuniary embarrassments, from which he never 
entirely extricated himself. Amongst its evil consequences was the dissolution 
of his connection with the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Huttmann had now to recommence life, rit tbe age of forty, with a young 
fiunily. His skill as an oriental linguist, which was great, and his acquire- 
ments in Chinese and Japanese literature, which were extensive, unfortunately 
yielded him few pecuniary resources : he gave instruction in these tongues, 
Bud he was employed occasionally gy the East-lndia Company and by mis- 
nteniky imtitutiops in tbe translatipn of documents. He still oootlnue^ hSi 
oeuMlMlriOlii to periodical works ; and he may, peefaaps, claim the merit of 
Iwring; In b UHter pubUahed in the LiUrar^ Oautte, made sngiestiuiia which 
M to the Ipatitittion of the Royal Geographical Se^Qr* Dor^ tbe letter 
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montlii of luB life he wtt employed in tisniUting tM New Teetement iplo 
Chinese for the British end Foreip Bible Society. 

Mr. Huttmann was twice marrBP t he lost his aeectid wife but a few months 
ago. He has left seven children, three of whom, under eight years of age, 
without father or mother, are totally unprovided fbr. He died on the 5th 
October, of inflammation of the longs, oeensioned by a severe cold. 

3dr. WSKam Sprott William Sprott Boyd, Into political com- 

missioner in Guzerat and resident at Baroda, died at Surat, on the Idth Au- 
gust He had for some time previous been unwell, and bad stopped at Sorat 
on his way down to Bombay. Had he lived, it was his intention to have pro- 
ceeded to England by the steamer whUdi was to leave on the 27th. The intel- 
lectual powers of the late Mr. Boyd were of a superior order, and bis acquire- 
ments very extensive. He was well read, and intimately acquainted with the 
political state of India ; and hia knowledge of the habita and cuatoma of the na- 
tives generally so excellent, that he frequently brought it to bear with much 
facility and effect In hia public character he waa prompt and decisive ; in 
whatever capacity he was serving the Government, whether as collector, com- 
missioner, secretary, or resident he was beloved by all his inferiors, and the 
name of Boyd was never spoken of by them but with respect and admiration. 
In his private character, he waa frank, upright, full of honourable feeling, gene- 
rous, aflhble and unostentatious, and was universally esteemed by all who bad 
the honour of his acquaintance. His memory will be held in veneration whllo' 
Bombay is in existence. In him, we may most truly say, the Government 
have lost an able and zealous servant, the native community a kind and consU 
dcimte protector, and society a bright and distinguished ornament We append 
a slight notice of the different grades throngh which the deceased gentleman 
passed during his residence in India Assistant to the chief secretary and to 
the sub- treasurer, 1819 ; acting under the commissioner in the Deccan, 1820; 
2nd.a88i8tant to the collector and magistrate of Abmednuggur, 1822 ; let-assist- 
ant to the same, 1827 ; officiating collector and liiBgistrate in the Northern Con- 
kan, 1829; collector and magistrate of Candeish, 1830; collector and magis- 
trate of Belgaum, 1838; acting secretary to Government in the Persian de- 
partment, 1839 ; political commissioner in Guzerat and resident at Baroda, 
1840.— Nomboy OmtUman*g OazglU, 

Dr, Jamas Japkaon.'^-'Dr, James Jepbson, assistant-surgeon Bombay army, 
died, August 12th, of inflammation of the bowels, at the Lunatic Asylum, Co- 
iabah, of which he was surgeon. Dr. Jephson arrived in India in the year 
1835, and had only very lately been appointed to sncceed Dr. Barrington, as 
surgeon of the Lunatic Asylum. He was previottsly civil surgeon at Broach. 
After a visit to his friends in England, he returned to Bombay in the begin- 
ning of 1840. Wherever he went — at home or abroad — James Jepbson 
was a general favourite. Long and intimately have we known him, and 
never have we heard a syllable Sf malignity or ill-will towards living creature 
breathed by our departed friend. He was superior to professional jealousy ; 
envied no man his reputation, and left no^iui enemy behind him. Dr. Jep^ 
■on. In obtaining the appofaitifient of su rge mt to the Lunatic Asylum, had aN 
teined an otjeet Itf (to him) great amhltioii. Be bad long theorized on tho 
various phases of insanity, and thought he could, tf opportnnltlei^tiffbred, hi^' 
pmotieally benefited the unhappy iHicted inmates of the Asylum* His mhuk 
AnafVour»*N.S.yoL.lV.No.l9. 
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Bfirto Cfie time of his death, waa filled with projects for ameliorating; the eoit^ 
tion of hii patients, and trying the gentlest ^teras and means for their reco- 
Tery.— Som&ay Courier. 

Ken. O. M. Fo/bifine.— Thk respected clergyman, whose death took plac» 
from cholera, on the 23rd July, waa much esteemed, especially by the pupils 
in the Money School, whose education he superintended. He was the son of 
the Kerr. Mr. Valentine, chaplain of Ilchcster gaol, and curate of a respectable 
Using in Somersetshire, not ha from the gaol. He had two sons ; one is still 
lifing in the exercise of his profession (a surgeon), eight miles from Ilchester ; 
the other, who was at an early period destined for the church, received the ele- 
ments of bis education in the village grammar school where his (hther resided, 
and in the beginning of 183S quitted England to labour amongst the heathen in 
connection with the Churdi Miaatonary Society. In this good Avork Mr. Vfu 
lencine continued until snmaaoned to appear before the Author of his being. He 
will doubtless be long and deeply remembered by all who regarded the humble 
and sincere Chricdsn labourer. -WAatd 

SHIPPING. 

AaaivALS. 

Sar. 27. — TAetie, Bengal, Penzance. — 30. Afuierva, Cbina^ Cork; Anne 
Jane, China, Falmouth. — Oct. 2. Penyard Park, Sydney, Dartmouth ; Car- 
natic, Madras. Downa ; Prince of Waterloo, and Conner, Bengal, Corea, 
Bombay, Liverpool. — 3. Oannet, New South Wales, Falmouth.-^. Planet, 
Ceylon, Portsmouth ; Ann Afortin. Panthea, Luof Wright, Nina, Bombay ; 
iMmeetn, Baboo, Laidmane, Robert Hendemn, Tigres, Bengal; Sir Robert 
Sale, i^ngal ; Canopus, China ; Ophelie and Anne, Ceylon ; Seringapatam, 
Madias; Platina, Port Philip, Downs; H.M.S. Clio, Bombay, Forismouth ; 
Kirmear, Hobart Town, Portsmouth ; Mary, Bombay; Nautiliu, China; John 
HuUlett, Mauritius ; Buteahire and Vanguard, Bengal, Downs ; Tyne, Port 
Philip, Torbay ; Agnee Ewing and Hope, Bombay ; S^ina, Singapore ; Manilla, 
Bengid ; Flaiwere of llgie, Mathea, Liverpool ; Cope Packet, Madras ; John 
Knox, Batavia, HMtingi.— 5. Adelaide, Bombay ; Warlock, Bengal.— 7. 
Aracime, Sydney ; Maria, Beiinl ; Richmond, Al^ Bay ; Waadak, Mauri- 
tius ; Birman, Brahmin, and ^eari, Bengal ; Moffat and Lady Kennaway, 
Bombay ; Arachne, Sydn^ Downs ; Maria, Bengal, Downs ; Richmond, 
Algoa Ba^ Gravesend ; Waadole, Mauritius, Brizbam; BrrmBtn and Peori, 
Bengal ; Brahmin, China ; Moffatt and Lady Kennaway, Bombay, Downs ; 
BoHvar, Bombay, Liverpool ; Lord Lyndoeh, Bombay, Portland ; Onyx, South 
Seas, Downs; naierbw and Wilkam, Batavia, Downs, Lowe; Van Nyenetem^ 
Batavia, Portland ; CheoereU, Bombay, Torr Roads. — 8. Patriot King, Bengal, 
Liverpool; Chimera, Coast of Africa, Liverpool; Grafton, Ceylon, Falmouth. 
— lO. Schiller, Batavia, Salcombe. — 11. Jane Catherine, Ceylon, Downs; 
Candahar, Bengal, Portsmouth ; Royd Coneort, Batavia, Cowes. — 12. Agri. 
eels, Bengal, Downs; Oosmi Qumh, Bombay, Liverpool; Northumberland, 
Bombay, Downs; Gsnsral Ckaeae, Batavia, Port8mouth.^l4. Zemindar, 
Bei^al, Downs ; Morning Star, Ceylon, Falmouth ; Nereid, Batavia, Downs ; 
Wmam Abranw, Bombay, Liverpool; Bucephalue, Bombay, Liverpool; 
JBueheea of Leineter, Bengal, Liverpool. — 15. CeceSa, Port Philip, Downs ; 
Jono Geary, Mauritius, Downs ; Franeee Ann, Singapore, Margate ; Monarch, 
Bombay, Liverpool; Kent, South Seao, Downo. — 16. Symm et ry , Ceylon^ 
Dqwms Hmdm, ^ino, Downs; Curlew, Algoa Boy, Scilly* — 17. Bangalore, 
Chiniw Dowaa; VigUaet, Singapore, Downs ; dreoMeian, Batavia, Portsmduth ; 
Buenoe Bengal, Liverpool— la Berkshire, Bomb» ; John CaMn, 

Bombay ; Dutheen gf Argyll and Hong Kong, Bengal ; Caroline, Madraa ; 
BroOere, South Seas, Downs.— 19. LedHa, Bengal, Down*, Balmouth; Oa- 
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memm. New South Walett Dowos.— £ 1 .' JM&cfla Wat$om, Bengal, Downa ; WSm 
Stovdd, New South Walei, OnweeeoO; PhiopotOat, Bonhey; Eiamr^ 
Bombeyf Liverpool; *Dalmanp^ Skg[apom Damw^ Jeln 

JFbming, Be ngml, Start 


From LiveipooL^ScrT. SS, Zi&erkm^ Shti g li i e i SviiAaimltf, Hoif 
Kong.— 29. EeluMce, Bomhey; Ma 3iooi% Bombay; itiakard, MaBridoik— 
Oct. 6. JEM Greyt uAMdlAar, Bengel.— iOl NorJhSc, Batavk; Ah 

h iine , Calcutta; Competitor^ fioaboys BomOtom Moot, Cope.— ] 8. IFtKom 
CampbaXly Ceylon. — 16. Sarah Loaua^ Shang baa. — 90L PeorA OtaHeite ; J£Saa» 
New South Wales ; ScotU and The Ihtke, Benoal; laabeOa and Amp, Madipa. 
— 81. BeyaUa, Dme; FaZere, Shiaghae; Me&ea and loMU, Suigwore.— 
22. Tbomae Wornington, Shangha^ Car&, Stagapoce. — Oct. 9. i tfgffhi a 
JSfig, Cape.— 17. Poneo, Bengal; Glaagovh Madras and Monlmein. — IS.Pwv 
aunt, Ceylon and Madras. — 19. Mount Stmoart E^kuuteae, Bombay ; Zuemde, 
Bombay.— 20. Herald, Cork and Sydney. 

From the Downs.— Sett. 87. Apame, Algoa Bay ; JMy Flora, Madras.— 
88. Paragon, Moalmeia.— 89. Thmm P4da» Maaiitioa.-^- Bedim, Bombay; 
—Oct. 4. Jeaeat, Manritini; Sedan, Bomha^; JtfUmAtaab Sydaey.— g. CM 
emtal, China ; Sir Charka Napier, Bombay; Parkfidd, Port Philip. —Remain. 
CbZom&us, Bombay ; Persia, Ceylon ; SoZeia, Bomimy. — 7. ToiZsat^ Bordeaux 
and Bombay.— 13. Kezia, Ichaboe.— 17. Jim Croa, Algoa Bay; Tyrian, 
Swansea and Ceylon; Ducheea of Nortkumherland, Boi^ay; Counteu of 
Minto, Cape.— 21. Tkamae Hearp, Bengal j JBpdrabad, Nodblk Island; Fm 
vema, Beu]^.— 23. Indemnity, Ckpe. 

From Portsmouth. — Ocr. 4. Windier, Bengal.— OriralaA China. — 8L 
Staines Caetk, New Zealand.— 24. General HewiU,9iyAaaj, 

From off Hastings.— Ocr. 8. JMe of Wd&ngton (<oS Dundee), Dunoon, itom 
Frith of Forth, to Calcutta. 

From Cowes. — Ocr. 28. Sdem, Boaibay; Lodp if tin Lake, Colombo end 
Kurrachee. 

From Torbay. — Ocr. 5. EndSp, Mbdres. 

From Falmouth.— OcT. 16. Jamat, Mamititis. — 17. Cohaebut, Bombay; 
Persia, Ceylon. 

From Portland.— OcT. 23. Sir Charles Napier, Bombay. 

From Milford.— Oct. 20 Princese Royal, Cape and C^a. 

From BristoL — SErr,2d. Anna, Mauritius. — ^28. Clifton^ BengaL— Ocr. 17, 
Gambia, Africa. 

From Newport. — Oct. 18. Bombay, Ceylon. 

From Glocester. — Oct. 21. Indian, Cape. 

From Cork. — Ocx. 21. Richard Cobdan, Cbina. 

From the Clyde.— Sirr. 26. Potentate, Singapore; Commodore, Bengal; 
John Gray, Bombay. 

From Leith.— Oct. 14- Catherine Jamieson, New South Wales. 

From Bordeaux.— Oct- 11* MeivUk, Mauritius; Priaos Albert, Bengal- 
is. Peyche, Mauritiue. 

From Hamburg, OoU 11* BaM, Bombay. 

From Newcastle.— Oct. 4. OBoeBremck, Aden. 

From Newport— Sett. 25. Polmarm, Aden. 


rAssEirnaas to two xast. 


Per Oriental, from Southampton to Alenndria. For Caleutta— Mrs, Seal* 
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las, two ladies, one gentleman, 15 years j Mrs. Dickens and sister, Mrs. Millett 
and servant. Miss Thompson, Mrs. Frith, Mis. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beale, Mrs. Panting, Mrs. Greenaway, servant, and child ; Mias 
Llo^, niece, and nephew, from 8 hc^i Mrs. Goodwyn and friend, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wettbrech aiid servant, Col. Hav^, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Cawie, LieuL-col. Taylor, 
Mrs. Fulton, Ena. Hewett, Mr. Law, from Suez ; Lieut Sewell, from Gibral- 
tar; Mr. and Mrs. Stroud, Mr. and Mrs. Macarthur, Gen. Considine, Col. 
Burroughs, Mrs. Bellairs, Mr. Owen, from Suez ; Mr. Burgess, from Suez ; 
Messrs. Walker, Mackenzie, J. A. Dorin, W. H. Frith, Paton, Ogilvy, Forbes, 
Princep, Turnbull, Richardson, Wedderburn, Boyle, J. Smith, Pauli, Geidt^ 
Greathed, Hutchinson, Fulton, Matbeson, Congreve, Fraser, P. Johnson, 
H. Jenkins, Church, Mackinlay, llbery, Spence, ‘W. Peel, Heming, Kershaw, 
Altares, C. Mackintosh, Stephen, BaUaid, Bardelio, Cohen, Smoult. For 
Ceylon^Mr. and Mrs. Wright, Maj. Macpherson, Messrs. Llewellyn, H. Peel, 
Pormby, J. A. Ker. For Madras— Cant, and Mrs. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Stra- 
ehan. Miss Home and servant, Capt BifMle, Messrs. Murray, Corbet, T. Blane, 
Biggs, Key, R. Ellis, Lousada. For Alexandria— Miss Dunsterville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dennis, Capt. A. Knyvett, Capt F. Knyvett, Meer Jafur Ali Khan, secretary, 
and four servants; Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Allen, Miss Worthington, Messrs. Scott, 
F. Blane, Robaits, Hart, A. Forbes, Macqueen. For Malta and Madras-- 
Capt and Mrs. Shaw. For Malta— Mr. Warner, Mr. Storer, from Gibraltar. 
For Aden— Mr. and Mrs. Scott. 

Per Queen, to Bengal.— Capt. and Mrs. Hull, Miss Stacy, Mrs. Howe, 
Miss Evershed, Miss Robertson, Mrs. Cope, Miss Robinson, Miss Graham, 
Capt. and Mrs. Burroughs, Mr. Best, Capt and Mrs. Baker, Misses Hurd, 
Miss Smith, Misses Parker, Capt. Barstow, Lieut. H. Bartley, Lieut. Tullocb, 
Drs. Mackey and Middleton, Officers of Troops, Messrs. White, Clifford, 
Ballard, Twisden, Haydon, T. Alexander, Limond, Parker, Harrison, Miller, 
Griffiths, Stewart, and Johnson. 

Per True Briton, to Cape and Madras.— Mrs. Gen. RiddeU, Capt. and Mrs. 
Fowler, Misses Fullerton and Ross, Lieuts. Atkinson and Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nesbit, Mrs. Oakes and child, Capt* Evans and Lady, Cape ; Mr. Proc- 
tor two Queen’s officers, to the Cape; Mr. Gregory, Mr. Mclntire, Cape; 
Mr. J. W. Butcher, Cape; Mrs. Lawrence, Cape; Mrs. McBean. 

Per Carnatic, from Cork to Bombay.— Lieut and Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. and 
Miss Luard, Lieut Christie, Col. Kisbett, Mrs. Hockin, Capt Treasure, Mqjor 
and Mrs. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Ibrahim, Lieut, and Mrs. Hook, Mrs. Hyne, 
Miss Langton, and officers with troops. 

Per Mohwk, to China.— Mr. Meadows. 

Per Scotiat to Madras and Bengal.— Lieut. Balingall, Capt. Fislier, Capt 
Mage, Ena. Pratt, Ens. Dayley, Mr. T* Hoppe. 

Per IMantit to Madras.— Lieut Ahmutj, Capt. Higginbotham, Ens. Harris, 
Eos. D. G. Gamble, 4itb K. O. reg. 

PerJoAnXtne, to Madras.— Col. Green and lady, Miss Harper, Messra. 
Roberta, Harper, and Ford. 

Per Lady FlorOf to Madras. — Capt. Wm. Bel), Mrs. Bell, two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Green way. 

Per Persia, to Ceylon.— Lieuts. Tattersall and Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Gavan, 
Miss Fitzmaurice, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart and two children, Messrs. Manby, 
Turner, Turner, jun., John Carey, Hutchinson, and Frazer. 

Per Windsor, to Bengal, sailed from Portsmouth 4th Oct— Mrs. Furnell, 
Capt and Mrs. Carter, H.M. S.; Mr. C.R. Lindsay, writer ; Dr. Davies, H. C.S.; 
Comet Clifton, drgs.; Dr. and Mrs. Sill, Dr. Anderson, Tbos. Tardrew, Ens. 
Hood, Mr. Boldero, W.W.Foord, volunteer H. C. marine; Mr. David Kay, free 
mariner ; Mr. Jas. Kay, Mr. Smith, Mr. Taylor. 

, Per Par^fidi, to Cape and Port Philip.— Mr. and Miss Higbett, Mr. Henry 
Sewell, Mr. Burchett, Mr. and Mrs. Corder, two daughters and two sons; Mr* 
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and Mrs. Edwardi. three children end lerrant ; Mr. Palmer, Mr. H. von Ronn, 
Messrs. Sedgley, Taylor, Seldon, and Scott. 

Per Duchess qf Northutnberlatui, to Bombay.— Lieut. Wallace, lady, and 
child ; Lieut, and Mrs. Ducat, Lieut and Mrs. Const Miss Green, Dr. J. £. 
Stocks. 

Per Sir Charles Napier^ to Bombay.— £ns. O. P. Morrison, Stuart, and BaN 
clay; H. M. Pengelley, W. R. Garnet Mr. Fury, Mr. JaU. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHR 

BfaTUS. 

Sept. 82. At Lauriston, Kincardineshire, the lady of R. Lyall, Esq., 
daughter. 

23. At Notting-hlll, the lady of F. W. Medley, Esq., daughter. 

— At Greenwich, Mrs. G. Busk, daughter. 

24. At Grosvenor-square, the Hon. Mrs. C. Stanley, daughter. 

— > At Leicester, the lady of Capt. J. D. Hallett, D.A.C.G., Bombay army, 
son. 

26. At St James's-place, the lady of W. Cripps, Esq., M.P., son. 

27. At Maids Vale, the lady of J. Lamb, Esq., son. 

OcL 2. At Liverpool, the lady of H. C. Chapman, Esq., son. 

8. At Hyde Park, the lady of Capt W.S. Moorsom, daughter. 

— At Louth Hall, Lady Louth, daughter. 

^ At Montreal, Seven Oaks, Viscountess Holmesdale, son. 

5. At East Brent the Hon. Mrs. Wm. Towry Law, daughter. 

7. At Glevering, the Lady Huntingfield, daughter. 

8. At Clifton-place, the lady of Frederick Trower, Esq., daughter. 

9. At Bowdell, Sussex, the lady of Capt Chester, 90th light infantry, 
daughter. 

12. At Portland-place, the Countess of March, daughter. 

H. At Chatham, the lady of George Bridge, Esq., capt. 3rd buffs, son. 

21. At Brighton, the lady of Allan Mdclean Skinner, daughter. 

22. At Feltham Hill, Middlesex, the lady of Wm. Sheffield, Esq., late 
Madras civil service, son. 

24. At Hatton, Lady Pollock, son. 

Lately, at Glenburnie, Moville, the lady of G. Gough, Esq., Bengal civil 
service, daughter. 


KAaaiAozs. 

Ocf.'2. At Mai^lebone, W. Brodie, Esq., Bart, to Maria, daughter of Capf. 
the Hon. William Waldegrave, R.N.C.B. 

— At Broadwater, C. Lushiogton, Esq., to Julia, widow of late T. Teed, Esq., 
of the Hurst-house, Moulsey. 

— At Inverernan House, Aberdeenshire, Capt G. F. Stevenson, Col. 18th 
Royal Irish, to Charles, daughter of late George Forbes, D.D., of Blelack. 

3. At Pinner, the Rev. C. A. Fowler, M.A., to Emily Matilda, daughter 
of Sir W. Milman, Bart, of Pinner-grove. 

8. At Edinburgh, W. E. Shearman, 9l8t Argyleshire Reg., to Agnes Craw- 
ford daughter of the Hon, James Wilson, chief judge of the Mauritius. 

10. At Wicbnor-park, Hugh Montgomery Campbell, Esq., Royal Scots 
Greys, to Isabella Matilda, daughter of the Hon. Robert Kennedy, and niece 
of the Marquess of Ailso. 

— At Taunton, Isaac Bicknell, Esq., of the Hon. East- India Veterinary 
Service, Bengal, to Helen, eldest daughter of Robert Parsons, Esq., Taunton. 

14. At St George's, llanover-square, the Hon. Frederick Paul Methuen, 
to Anna Horatio Caroline, daughter of the Rev. John Sandford. 
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OcL2^ At Leominitff, N. T. Coote. Esq*, ILM.'s 28nd fiqt;., to Bhodt 
Carieton, daughter of William Holmes, Etq^ of Brookfield. 

23. At St George's, Hanover-tquare, Capt. the Hon. Bdbert Edward 
Boyle, Coldstream Guaidi, soa^of the EaA of Coilt and Onery, to Oeorginaf 
daug(hter of A. W. Robarts, Esq., of Htll-street, Beilceley-square. 

Lately, at Clifton, Capt William Ashmead Tate, E.LC.'s Bombay Engineers, 
to Miss Isabella Prideaux, of Clevedon. 

— At CarrickferguB, Capt. Warner, of E.I.C.^8 aenrice, to Margaret Urquhart, 
daughter of John Bowie, Esq. 

— G. Forbes, Esq., 5th Light Dragoons, son of Col. Forbes, to Eliza 
Joanna, 'daughter of E. Kelly, Esq., of Ctereiand Row and of New Ross. 

— At St. James's Church West, T. G. Alder, Esq., Lieut-col. Bengal 
army, to Mary Ann, relict of late James Watts, Esq., Aberdeen. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-square, William Jenkins, Esq., H.M.'s Dock- 
^rd, Woolwich, to Louisa Sophia, daughter of late Hon. Sir William Oldnall, 
Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

— At Edinburgh, Francis Newcombe Maltby, Esq., Madras civil ser- 
vice, to Mary Howard, daughter of the late Licut CoL James Michael, 
H. E. T. C.'s service. 

'24. At Sutton Veney, Edmund Sharpe, Esq., Bengal artillery, to Fanny, 
daughter of Rev. William D. Thring, n. n., rector of Sutton Veney. 

— At Paddington, the Rev. C^les Edward Gray, M.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Adeline Geraldine, daughter of Sir Herbert Compton, of 
Hyde-park Gardens. 

20. At St. Pancras Church, Septimus Vender Wyden Hart, captain 2nd ^e- 
nadier regiment Bombay N.I., son of the late Charles Hart, Esq., of Kensing- 
ton-gore, to Catherine, eldest daughter of Thomas Joshua Platt, Esq., one of 
her Majesty's counsel. 


DKAYHS. 

July 2. At sea, near the Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Louisa Mary Duce, 
widow of late Mr. John Duce, Il.£.I.C.'s Bengal marine. 

Sept. 19. At Goderich, Upper Canada, Henry Hyndman, Esq., Sheriff of 
the Huron District, son of lace Col. H. Hyndman, H.£.I.C.'b service. 

20. On hoard the Buteshire, near St. Helena, Lieut. Hastings D’Oyly Baillie, 
Bengal artillery, son of G. Baillie, Esq., late Bengal medical establishment 

21. At Madeira, Lieut. James Gordon Caulfield, son of Major-gen. Caulfield. 

26. At Lambeth, Elizabeth, wife of J. Pittar, Esq. 

Oct. 1. At Naples, Ellen, daughter of late Capt A. N. M'Donald, Bengal 
army. 

2. At Southborough, Eliza, widow of the late M^jor Gavin Young, judge 
advocate general of the Bengal array. 

— At Bedale Hall, Adm. Sir Jolm Poo Bereaford, Bart 

4. Lieut John Lewis, 48th M.N.I., son of late Rear Adm. Lewis. 

— At Leamington, Capt. William Manning, H.C.'s service, of Euston- 
aquare. 

5. At the East- India House, Mr. James Cummins. 

— At Ormeau, the Marquess of Donegal. 

— At Tonbridge-atreet, New-road, Mr. William Huttmann, the Chinese and 
Oriental icholar. 

6. At Dublin, Ledy Hfytesbury. 

7. At Upminster Hall, Essex, C. E. Branfell, Esq., late capt 3rd King'a 
Own dragDoni. 

9. At the lale of Man, Michael Spencer, Esq., formerly capt H.M.'s 39th 
regiment. 
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Oct. 10. At his house in Finsbury .circus, in his 76th year, the Rev. Josiah 
PrattfB.D., vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, and formerly for many 
years secretary to the Ohitirch Missiooary Society. 

12> At Blenheim) the Duchess of Marlborough. 

13. At Pentonville, Mrs. Sarah Thornton, aged 85. 

— At Paris, Dr. Wyse, son of late Jaaoee Wyse, Esq., surgeon Madras 
establishmeut 

14^ At Chapel-street, BelgraTe-S|uaie, CbL ttr S. G. Higgins, K.c.a. 
equerry to H.R.H. the Duchess of ulOiieester. 

16. At East Breac; Somersetshire, the Hon. Mis. William Towry Law. 

29. At Ashley House, near Tiverton, SUeaheth Susanna, widow of late 
Joseph James, c^.,H .E-l.C.'s service. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOB BENGAL. 


Duke of WeBington ... 

.... 560 tons. 

Marman ... 

W.I. Docks ... 

Nov. 2. 

Oriental 

.... 400 

Wardle ... 

■ ■ ■■■ 

Nov. 10. 

Duke of Bronte 

... 423 

Payne 

— 

Nov. 15. 

.Birman 

... 544 

Guthrie ... 

Lend. Docks... 

Nov. 20. 

Gangu . 

... 418 

Walker ... 

£. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 25. 

Cape Packet 

... 340 

Lamb ...... 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 25. 

Ct^ay 

.... 756 

Moleson ... 

£. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 26. 

Vanf^rd 

.... 347 

Garwood... 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 30. 

Sir Edward Paget .. 

.... 482 

Barclay ... 

W.I. Docks ... 

Nov. 30. 

Zemindar 

.... 706 

King 

— 

Nov. 30. 

Maria 

.... 460 

Lonsdale... 

-- 

— 

Lady McNaghten 

.... 558 

Young 

— 

— 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 


Cwrraghmore 

.... 881 

Ball 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 15. 

Carnatic 

.... 576 

Morice 

£. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 25. 

John Fleming 

.... 600 

Clark 

W.I. Docks ... 

Dec. 14. 

Tartar 

.... 600 

Gregson ... 

£. I. Docks ... 

Dec. 26. 

JBbng^Kong 

.... 412 

Dodds 

W.I.Docks ... 

— 

Letitia 

.... 564 

Malcolm ... 

St. Kat. Docks Jan. 1. 

Plantagenet 

.... 806 

Domett ... 

£. I. Docks ... 

Jan. 10. 

Madagascar 

.... 951 

Weller 

— 

Feb. 10. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 



Peari 

.... 517 

Burrows ... 

Lond. Docks... 

Dec. 

Essex 

.... 850 

Brewer ... 

£. I. Docks ... 

Jan. 20. 

^fm 

.... 665 

. Stevenson.. 

— 

Feb. 1. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



Bookery 

311 

Greig 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 10. 

Clara 


. Crow ...... 

W.I.Docks ... 

Nov. 15. 

Bombay 

1279 


£. I. Docks ... 

Nov. 20. 

Jfdm dalvin 


. Knox 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 30. 

Olendg 

868 

. Luce 

, £. I. Docks ... 

Dec. 15. 

Ann 


. Thome ... 

— 

— 


FOR CHINA. 



Ann Jane 

351 

- Rigby 

W.I.Docks ... 

Nov. 1. 

Bangalore 

383 

. Smith ...... 

St. Kat Docks 

Dec. 1. 


FOR 

BINOAFORE. 



Passenger 

800 

. Watson ... 

Lond. Docks... 

— 


FOR 

l CEYLON. 



Fortiiude 

640 

, Christmas.. 

W.I.Docks ... 

Nov. 15. 

Smsmelru 

4Jin .... 



Dec 20. 

UB ■■niwr • , 

Morning Star 

300 

. Harrison... 

- 

Jan. 25. 

If. m^Brossn ... 

297 

. Bainton ... 

. St Kat Docks 

— 


FOR 

MAURITIUS. 



NautHue 

232 

. Gibson 

Lond. Docks... 

Nov. 9, 


FOR 

BT. HELENA, 





180 

• Carrew ... 

, Docks... 

Nov. 10. 

Columbian Paeket,,, 

214 ••••• 

• Sampson ... 


Nov 25. 
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HISTORJCAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

XO. XIV. 

Each successive mail has now for some months brought the agree- 
able intelligence that the affairs of British India are quietly settling 
down into their former state of tranquiUity. Domestic incidents^ 
matters of purely home interest, are now inviting the attention 
which has been almost absorbed in the excitement of foreign politics, 
and wars present or prospective. The real or supposed enemies of 
the British Government in India are at present too much occupied 
with their own troubles to menace their powerful neighbour, whose 
most prudent policy it is, to be, as far as consistent with its own 
safety, a neutral spectator. 

Every account leads ns to believe that the Punjab is threatened 
with a civil war. Preparations have been made, and continue to be 
making, by Heera Sing at Lahore, and by Goolab Sing at Jumboo, 
for a cdhflict of some kind. The general opinion is, that they are 
competitors, not merely for the direction of affairs, but for the 
sovereignty of the Sikh state. It would, nevertheless, be consistent 
with probability, and with the former relations of the nephew 
and the uncle, to suppose that their preparations have a joint, 
not a separate, object in view. It is, therefore, highly expedient 
that a sufficient British force should be ready to meet any sudden 
demand in that quarter. The reported journey of the Governor- 
General to the Sutlej, to confer with the Commander-in-Chief, may 
have a connection with this subject. If it be true, as rumoured, 
that Rajah Goolab Sing has collected a force of 80,000 men, with 
100 guns, the risk of neglecting preparation is serious. On the 
other hand, the young Rajah Sahib is represented to be enlisting 
troops, casting cannon, storing ammunition, and strengthening for- 
tresses. These precautions may be merely defensive, or have no 
other aim than to crush his competitor ; but, after all, he may be 
acting his part in a deep-laid scheme for the overthrow of a power, 
during the existence of which his own authority must be somewhat 
precarious, if it should ever exceed the just limitations of his pre- 
sent office. 

The Indian journals, however, Buq>ect no insincerity in these two 
rivals, but regard their meditated conflict as the prelude to an in- 
testine war, that will invite foreign interference. The October 
summary of the Bombay Timet^ upon this head, says : — 

Fresh disturbances. iiu||J)roken out in the Punjab— new tumulte 
have arisen— the neph^^lpfeles the destruction of his uncle— oad the 

.istat.«/(>urn.N.8.yol.lV.No.20. Q 
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▼aasal has reared the standard of revolt against his feudal lord. Active 
preparations are being made by all parties, and new revolutions and 
more bloodshed are daily expected. The authorities on the N.W. fron- 
tier, it is said, feel, or profess to feel, uneasiness lest the defeated par- 
ties, crossing the Sutlej, should create disturbances in the protected 
Sikh states, thereby compelling us to interfere in the struggle, and to 
pacify their distracted country by giving it the advantage of British 
rule. By the last accounts, Goolab Sing, who has already made im- 
mense preparations, is reported to be strengthening himself for the 
coming struggle with increasing assiduity ; he, however, professes a re- 
luctance to engage in hostilities, and has made overtures of reconciliation 
to Heera Sing. Whether they will be accepted, remains to be seen. 
Even should they be so, we shall have little faith in an amity so con- 
cduded. The widow of the late Rajah Suchet Sing is likewise reported 
to be organizing an army for the pur])08e of revenging herself on Heera 
Sing for the death of her husband. 

The Bomhay Courier takes a similar view of Punjabee politics:— 

The Punjab still continues to engross public attention. Recent 
events in that quarter jdainly intimate that our interference in its affairs 
is not far distant. With all our apparent wish to a\oid intermeddling 
with the Lahore state, matters are progressing that must inevitably 
terminate in our taking no indifferent share in the political affairs of 
Lahore. The breach caused betwixt Heera Sing and his uncle, by the 
death of Suchet Sing, has been w'ldeiied, and these heads of the Punjab 
are now at open war with each other. Both parties regard the maha- 
rajah as a puppet ; and, since wc have recognized the latter as the sove- 
reign of the I’unjab, we shall doubtless take part in the struggle, if it 
be only to preserve the integrity of the kingdom, which forms our 
northern frontier, The Rajah Goolab Sing is aided by the interest of 
the wridow of Suchet Sing, and has taken the field with a large aimy. 
He has also written to the European officers discharged from the service 
of the Lahore state hy Heera Sing, and Mr. Brown has already joined 
him. Should Goolab Sing succeed in gaining any European officers, it 
is pretty certain that Heera Sing will not be able to sustain the conflict 
with any chance of success. The minister has declared his uncle, 
Goolab Sing, a traitor, and mutual reprisals are made by the con- 
tending parties. Where and how this will end it requires no seer to 
foretell. 

The condition of Gwalior is so little satisfactory, that some writers 
anticipate a further interference in the afiairs of that state, in order 
to remodel the constitution, which does not appear to work well. 
The native authorities established by our means, it is said, are guilty 
of great oppression towards both zemindars and ryots ; intrigues are 
constantly on foot, and British influence is impotent for good. The 
civil court of justice established by the instrumentality of our Feei-> 
dent hap foiled according to report, through the corruption of the 
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officers ; and it woi^ld appear, that whatever imprevement is at- 
tempted by the resident is resisted and baulked for the very reasofl 
that it is introduced by British influence. Another attempt has been 
made to murder Ram Rao Phalkea, the head of the Council of Re^ 
gency. As he was returning home from the palaoe in his palkee, 
on the evening of the 4th September, a carbine was discharged at 
him, and although the minister escaj^ed, two men near his palan- 
quin were severely wounded. The attempt is supposed to have been 
the premature execution of an extensive and deep-laid plot to get rid 
of the minister, and to produce a complete revolution. A letter 
from the Gwalior Luslikur says : — 

The time appointed for the execution of the plot was midnight ; this 
being the night of the Junntm UsAtumee, it was believed that Ram Rao 
and the other sirdars would return to their respective quarters at 
the above hour. From the best accounts, 1 hear that Ram Rao 
was pre-infonned of this, and excused himsolf from being detained at 
the palace, although the Maharaja's mother endeavoured to prevail on 
him to remain. It is given out that some of the Mahratta chiefs, in 
connivance with some of the fctuales of the palace, had engaged a num- 
ber of discharged sepoys to commit this act. This is more tlian proba- 
ble, as the men now taken up on suspicion have been forced, through 
vigorous treatment, to name some influential chiefs, and particularly her 
highness the Tara Baee. Autma Ram, a discharged liavildar of the 
Maharaj Cumpoo, was apprehended, a few minutes after the attempt on 
Ram Rao, with a blunderbuss and a brace of pistols about him, seated 
in a shop in the bazaar. lie w'as immediately l>ound and taken to Ram 
Rao’s, where he still remains a prisoner. - On the evidence of Autma 
Ram, it appears that a person named Sheikh Futtoo, a discharged sepoy 
of the Cumpoo, was the assassin, who, after discharging the contents of 
his blunderbuss at Ram Rao, thinking that he liad done the deed, im- 
mediately decamped, and no news to this moment has been heard of 
him, notwithstanding all the vigilance and promises of high rewards to 
the person that would produce him. Four men wore wounded, two 
very severely ; and it is said that Ram Rao has received a slight scratch 
in the leg. The doors of the palanquin in which Ram Rao was fired at 
can now be seen in a shattered state. Upwards of fifty poorbeeas (Hin- 
dostanee sepoys) have been taken up and placed in custody. A procla- 
mation has also been issued prohibiting persons out of employ to have 
any sort of weapon about them ; guards have also been placed in all 
the avenues and bazaars to detect those out of employ, and all suspicious 
characters. 

The following morning. Sir Richmond Shakespear appeared at 
the duihar, and it is said explained fully to the sirdars that it was 
fortunate for the state that nothing serious had happened to Rapi 
Rao," upon whose oharaoter and services he enlarged, as well as 
upon the negligence or inefficiency of the police. 
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The young rajah is reported to evince talents and oaEpacity, as well 
as a good disposition, and to be making rapid progress in the study 
of the English language. The barbarous rite of suttee, though not 
provided against, as it should have been, in our new treaty with the 
Gwalior Government, is likely to be extinguished by the deference 
which the authorities pay to British feelings on this subject : — 

A Bunya having died on the 8th September, the widow offered to 
bum herself along with the dead body of her husband. This intelli- 
gence having reached Ram Rao, he ordered that every means should 
be adopted to dissuade the widow from such a cruel sacrifice, until he 
had consulted with Sir Richmond on the affair, as until then he could 
not give his sanction. Till late in the evening, the relatives of the 
deceased were all impatience to complete the final ceremonies of the 
deceased, when a messenger came and told them that the widow would 
not be allowed to bum, as there were no such injunctions given in any 
of the commentaries on the sacred laws of the Hindoo^and further that 
it was the Sahib log ka hookum. Sir Richmond really deserves the 
highest encomiums that humanity can bestow — ^he has been the moans 
of preserving the life of one, who, but for his humane interference, 
would have been made a cmel sacrifice; and this I may say, too, with- 
out a murmur or the slightest ill-feeling among the inhabitants ; on the 
contrary, the Moslems and Seerowghees (the latter a most influential 
tribe of bankers) appreciated the discreet use of his power. Ram Rao 
also deserves great credit for his ready compliance in thwarting so bar- 
barous an act. On the final announcement, the deceased was removed 
from the house, and the ceremonies completed, to the great satisfaction 
of many. Thus by a little act a great object of humanity has been gained, 
which will redound to the name of Sir Richmond ; and 1 am almost 
confident that we shall never hear of another suttee. 

The settlement of Bundlekhund seems as remote as ever. Phul- 
wan Sing, the leader of the banditti,^ it apj)ears, bad entered into a 
negotiation with Colonel Sleeman, on behalf of his chief, the ex- 
rajah Pareechut, and himself ; but being dissatisfied with the terms 
proposed, betook himself again to the jungles (whence he had come 
^under a safe-conduct), and a renewal of the disturbances in the 
province is expected in the cold weather. The ex-rajah of Jeitporo 
is said to be anxious to come in ; and it would, perhape, be the 
wisest policy to comply with his demands, which cannot be very 
exorbitant, sinoe he is really a vagabond, and in hourly peril 
capture or betrayal. 

The Southern Mahratta country, which has been long in a fever- 
ish, unquiet state, has at length become the scene of militaiy opera- 
tions, the ol^ect of which is to reduce two strong hill-forts held by 
the insurgents, which seem to have been occupied in some force, and 
well defended by the garrison, said to be And>s. llie leaders 
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appear to be the snbjeots of the Rajah of Kolapore, and the revolt is 
nominal] j against his authority ; but the outbreak is really directed 
against the British power. Ilie latest accounts from Bombay men- 
tion a rumour that our force, under Colonel Wallaoe, despatched 
from Belgaum to coerce the insurgents, had suffered some check ; 
and one of the papers speaks of a general rising in the country be- 
ing apprehended. Reinforcements had been ordered to join the force 
from Vingorla, including a detachment of (Queen's troops. The 
latest date from the scene of operations is the 24th September. It 
had been expected that the appearance of our force before the walls 
of the forts would have induced the disaffected Sebundies to accept 
the terms offered them by the Kolapore authorities. This expecta- 
tion may have made our commander foo confident, and the Arabs 
are known, from previous instances, to be unflinching and even des- 
perate in their defence of the hill-forts. It is, moreover, said that 
the Mahratta chiefs consider that right and justice are on their side. 
This affair does not seem to have any connection with the disturb- 
ances which broke out about Dharwar some months ago, and which 
filled the prisons with persons arrested on account of overt acts or 
suspicion. 

Scindo, ])o]itically speaking, is tranquil : the presence of a 
large force overawes the disaffected, and prevents any thing like 
organized insurrection.*' In Northern Scindo, sioknesb is said to be 
on the increase amongst the troops, owing to the subsidence of the 
river, and the exhalations from the nuu-shy lands. An affair took 
place on the 2drd August, about thirty uiiles N.E. of Shikarpore, 
between a party of the 6tli irregular cavalry, under Capt. Mac- 
kenzie, and a party of Beloochees, double their number, in which 
the latter were routed with great slaughter, two hundred being left 
dead. This spirited affair occurred after a long and harassing 
march, in the heat of the day, and the Beloochees appear to have 
fought bravely. The following account of the affair, contained in a 
private letter (for no official details are published), deserves to be 
recorded ; — 

Captain Mackenzie, commanding at Khangur, having received cer- 
tain information that a party of Belooch horse and foot intended 
an inroad into the Meerpoor district, ordered the head-quarters 
of bis corps to turn out, mustering about 260 sabres. This party left 
Khangur about 6 a.m., under a burning sun, and marched direct to 
Dil Morad-ke-Gurree, eleven miles distant, a fortress lately occupied by 
a zemindar of the Government, whose name it bears (this rascal, about 
a fortnight ago deserted hb zemindaree, and joined Shere Mahomed’s 
standard at Poobjee with about forty followers). At this gurree Cap- 
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tain Mackenzie heard that the enemy amounted to 900 cavalry and 400 
foot. The Beloocheea had attacked a village called Qqoriar, killed two 
zemindan, and carried off about 1,000 head of cattle fh>m that district. 
The detachment, shortly after leaving Dil Morad-ke-Gnrree, came upon 
the track of the enemy, but Captain Mackenzie very wiady determined 
not to follow it into Scinde, but skirted the desert in a quarter where 
the enemy was expected to return with their booty. After advancing ten 
miles further, firing was heard to the right, which proved to be the 
sowars of the Cth irregular cavalry, together with thirty of the mounted 
police (the strength of the Moobarickpore and Meerpore posts, with 
police, amounted to eighty men) stationed at the posts of Meerpore and 
Mobarickpore, who had turned out to attack the invaders ; they were 
keeping up a running fight with the enemy’s cavalry, who were retiring 
before them on their infantry. The object of this manoeuvre was to 
entrap these detachments by feigning to retire, and to get them between 
their cavalry and infantry ; and the chances are that, had the enemy suc- 
ceeded, very few would ever have reached their posts again ; but luckily 
Mackenzie came up with the Khangur detachment at this moment, and 
no sooner did the rascals hoar the sound of his trumpets, than they 
made off, leaving their infantry to fight by themselves. Two hundred 
of their infantry took up their position to receive Mackenzie’s detach- 
ment, or rather about eighty sowars of thorn, as there was a reserve of a 
troop under a native officer (who, by-the-byo, did good service, cutting 
off about fifty of the enemy, who appeared on the right of the main 
body). As soon as the gallant commanding officer had judged his dis- 
tance, he gave the word, “ trot, canter, charge !” and in a few minutes I 
believe there was hardly a Belooch to be seen alive. The remainder of 
their infantry are supposed to have moved off on the first alarm, or, by 
separating, managed to escape. 

The moral effect of this exploit, which reflects much credit upon 
Capt.* Mackenzie and his gallant party, will remove all the ill-con- 
aequenoos arising from one or two rcceut failures in that quarter. 
The Bombay Times^ however, on the faith of a letter from a cor- 
respondent “intimately acquainted with Scindian warfare,*’ ex- 
presses more than a doubt that the Beloochees cut up by Capt. 
Mackenzie were friends, not enemies. This suggestion derives 
some weight from an order of the Governor of Scinde (Sir Charles 
Napier), in which, whilst he highly compliments Capt. Mackenzie 
for the brilliancy of his exploit, he disapproves of its policy. A mis- 
take of this kind has been before made, and being difficult of expla« 
nation to the irritated tribes who have suffered, tends to convert 
friends into the bitterest foes. Sir Charles Napier was expected at 
Sukkur, to organize a light brigade, in order to visit in person Poo- 
lajee, the scene of a late disaster, and to scour the neighbouring 
country. 
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It is next to impossible to put togetbet a consistent and probable 
account of tbe transactions in Affghanii/tan, where important eventa 
seem to be on the eve of accomplishment. An extensire combina- 
tion of Oosbeg and Tartar chiefs, supported by the Khan of Bok- 
hara, and headed by the Wullee of KhooUoom, is stated to have 
been formed against Dost Mahomed Khan. Tbe Khan of Bokhara, 
however, was very recently in amicable interoourse with the Dost, 
and the Wullee was his intimate friend and coadjutor. What has 
occurred to estrange them is not apparent. The ruler of Cabul, 
however, is said to be surrounded with enemies, and his capital is 
the hotbed of conspiracies. There seems no reason to doubt, from 
the concurrence of various accounts, that an action has taken place 
between the Oosbeg invading force and that of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, near Bameoan ; the result of the battle is, however, diffe- 
rently reported. With regard to this event, the most important of 
all, we must be content to wait till the next advices. The mere 
occupation of these restless chiefs is some advantage to our interests. 

The domestic incidents of British India include two of a painful 
character, — the proceedings against the mutineers of the 64th Ben- 
gal N.I., and tbe riots occasioned by the salt-tax. Of the misguided 
sejjoysof the 64th, thirty-eight have been sentenced by a court-mar- 
tial to various severe punishments, six of the number being selected 
for execution. The chief cause of this mutiny appears to have been 
(according to the order of the Coraraander-in-Chief ), the “ disap- 
pointment of the men at not receiving a much higher rate of pay than 
they were entitled to by regulation and the orders of Government ; 
and it is shewn in evidence, that they were promised certain specific 
advantages. This point," his Excellency adds, “will form the 
subject of further serious investigations." A Court of Inquiry has, 
accordingly, been held upon Colonel Moseley, but its proceedings 
have not transpired. “ That certain promises, not fulfified, were 
held out by Colonel Moseley and other officers of the regimefit,** 
observes the Bombay Timee^ “ can scarcely be doubted. Should it 
appear that the instructions communicated to the former by the 
adjutant-general of the army were such as to justify their being 
mi^e, the blame, of course, attaches to a higher authority." But 
if any promises were held out which were not fulfilled, the fiemt, in 
our opinion, very materially mitigates the guilt of the mutineers. 
It is very true, as laid down by the Commander-in-Chie^ that “no 
hope or expectation of pecuniary advantages, from whatever quar^ 
ter held out, can for a moment justify the military act of refusing to 
receive the regulated pay ; and most especially that there can be no 
possible extenuation of open and violent mutiny, whatever may be the 
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oircinnstaiiceB of the case yet ignorant natives of the East, who 
are taught to roly implicitly npon a white man's word, cannot he 
held to that rigid observance of the law of passive submission which 
is expected from the European soldier. 

The other incident, the salt-tax riot, is, perhaps, as much to be 
deplofed. Some details upon the subject of this tax may be re- 
quired by European readers, in order to make the subject clearly 
understood. 

The mann&oture and original sale of salt are held as a Govern- 
ment monopoly, for the purpose of raising a revenue applicable to 
the public service. This commodity being indispensable to the na- 
tives of India, whose simple food would bo not only unpalatable 
but unwholesome without this condiment, it has always been an ob- 
ject of taxation, a small impost raising a large revenue. Under the 
Mahomedan rulers of India, it was levied by a tax npon the privi- 
lege of manufacture, and duties on the transport of salt into the in- 
terior. During the earlier part of our connection with the country, 
the monopoly of salt constituted one of the very objectionable 
sources of remuneration enjoyed by the Company’s senior civil ser- 
vants. In 1772, the manufacture and wholesale trade of salt 
were fanned out to individuals by Government, which thus obtained 
a revenue therefrom. In 1780, Mr. Hastings introduced a plan for 
supplying salt by means of Government agency, which has continued 
in operation, with slight modifications, ever since. At first, the 
salt was sold by Government at fixed prices, but in 1793, Ijord 
Cornwallis adopted the plan of disposing of it by auction at public 
monthly sales, which continued till 1836, when the old system 
(which was adhered to at Madras) of selling at fixed rates was re- 
verted to. The revenue derived from this source has fluctuated at 
difierent periods, but it has increased from 80^ lacs, in 1793, to 145 
lacs, in 1^40. It is a branch of the revenue open to much censure 
upon principle, and has been frequently condemned with great seve- 
rity; but the Parliamentary Committee, in their Report of 1832, 
were of opinion that the revenue upon salt (then yielding 
£1,600,000) was too large to be given up, and they had “ no reason 
to think that it could bo commuted for any other tax less onerous to 
the inhabitants;*’ trusting, however, that, though “it would be 
reiy inexpedient at once to abandon the home manufacture,” by 
enoouraging the importation of salt, “ a material redaction might 
be effected in the price, which would prove of the greatest advan- 
tage to the native population of India, to whom a cheap supply 
of this neoMsaiy of life is of the utmost importance.” Previous to 
the ill-fated ex|)edition into Affghanistan, the Indian revenue ex- 
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ceeded the expenditure by about £1,500,000 annually. This was 
somewhat more than the then net produce of the aalt tax, which might 
consequently have been abandoned altogether! The prodigious 
charges of the Affghan war converted our excess of income into a 
large excess of charge, and the abolition of the transit duties at 
Madras (yielding four lacs per annum) furnished a convenient pre- 
text* for increasing the salt tax at Bombay, and accordingly by an 
Act passed in July last (No. XVI. of 1844), the excise and import 
duties payable to Government on salt manufactured within, or im- 
ported into, the territories subject to the presidency of Bombay, 
were raised from half a rupee to one rupee per mound (80 lbs.). 
This increase of about half a farthing a pound seems insignificant ; 
Init when we are toldf that it is equal to a capitation-tax which 
takes one week's earnings of the majority of the tax-payers, or to 
about two per cent, on the whole annual income of the very poorest 
f'lass of the community, such an increase of price in a commodity 
wliicli is described us “ a necessary of life,” is of great importance, 
and it, moreover, adds seventeen lacs to the public treasury. 

The tax was to come into operation on the 1st September. 
On tlie 29th August, a meeting of natives took place at Surat 
(where the greater part of the inhabitants are weavers, who do 
not earn more than 8h. a month), at the residence of one of 
the principal inhabitants, whence they proceeded, accompanied by 
a large body of the poorer classes, to the Adawlut, to make known, 
their objections to the new imposition. On tho following day a 
serious commotion took place ; the populace attacked the gaol, and 
committed other acts of violence ; tho troops were called out, but 
the rioters were dispersed without the use of force. The Bombay 
government, oh* tho receipt of this intelligence, despatched troojw 
and artillery to Surat ; but in the meantime Sir Robert Arbuthnot, 
the collector and agent at that place, took upon himself to suspend 
tho operation of the law till a reference had been made to the 
Government. This is said to have been a measure of prudence, 
considering tho excited state of the natives and the paucity of the 
troops ; but it is supposed to have been condemned by the Bombay 
government. At this critical period it appears that the government 
of India hatd received the instructions of the Court of Directors J 

* It if fUtedM a retfcm for nddng thaduty In the prearoUa to tha Act. 

t B^fmbay Timet, 

i Tha Act rabing tha dnty was panad on tha 37ih July, 1844 1 tha datpatch from the Court of 
Dlracton If dated 3rd July, 1S44, and tha ordan of the goeafrimant of India coofaquant tharaon 
wart publlfhad on tha 14th Saptembar. Whan they were laoalved doef not appear. 

Aria^.*7bMrn.N,S.VoL.lV.No.20. R 
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to wdma the inieiided tax bm, one rupee to tbiee^qitarters of a 
wofm (ax addition of ooe-half to tha former taxX and the Bombay 
aitihoritios further nupandad the town duties, taxies on trade and 
pSslassioiis, and those levied ujKm dshermeiii^-a boon, it is said, 
whiidi will not affeet 99 per cent of the salt-tax payers. The oon* 
sequeoee of thiameaHue is, that a violeiit ferment was ezcited in the 
native mind, and strong memogiala have been prepared, praying for 
the entire abolition of the tar. 

One of the most remarkable, and at the same time agreeable, fea- 
tures in the domsstio incidents of British India, is the countenance 
vhioh appears to be given to the project of establishing railroads 
threaghout the Bengal piesidenoy. A correspondence has been 
opened with the Ctoverament of Ir^ay to ascertain how far it would 
be disposed to assist (not by peonniary aid, but by legislative encou- 
ragement) private oapitalists in laying down lines of railway, and 
the reply was as follows - 

That, in the present state of the law, it would not be in the power 
of the Bengal Govemment to authonae a railroad company to treat for 
the purchase of land, as for a puUic object, under Beg. 1, of 1824 ; but 
he would have no objection, in the event of the fonnation of a oom- 
p«iy with sufficient capital to a€Com{diah the object in view, to apply 
to the legislature to the provisions of that enactment applicable 

to such purposes. In regard to a charter, or act of incorporation, his 
Honour would likewise feel no hetitation in recommending, in favour 
of a well-constituted company, that the same tiiould be granted, under 
the usual proTiuons and oonditiona; and in respect to the appoint- 
matti of a superintending eommitiee, Goveanunent will, of course, make 
anangemenls^ through the medium of its own cfficen, both for the 
tozthnanoe of the undertaking as te aa may be cansistent with a due 
regard for the rights and interests of the diffisient parties oenoemed, 
and for the sake of the oommonity at laige. The Deputy-Governor is 
deeply sensible of the advantages to be gained by the oonstmction of 
xailxt^B along the principal lines of communication throughout the 
country, and is anzions to afford to any well-oontidered project for that 
purpose his utmost support. 

This is the utmost to which the Government of Bengal could 
pledge itself^ and we may, therefore, now expect that some of the 
osperabundant capital which is seeking eiiiplcfment in unneoeseaiy 
or impracticable enterprises of this nature at borne will, at 
introduce into India one of the gmt good odwmmica- 

tionA i)to wmtof which hae» mom thexanyibh^pelet^delejnedtiie * 
pvogieiicf iiBsfioKaitioB ui India 
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J6TTIK08 FBOM Ut JOt/RKAt.** 
ar A nixcix oftvoift 4ir fu auiaAC. wiAUMtuiiT* 

CHAMfe 1Pt*«*A HiWa Itmi MlHllMM. 

Trb Mason XlMva just iomkM wns nii]Mal% one. 

The Maj of another year ouaa ai^ 
not hXL The veaiy exile {nm9,'BuaofmM ^Km^souU net ethr mood 
seathkes from the oatalogiii of nan d ki a eei ; and, anadkie to otMtt a 
cheering sight of the HUS, ^vions to tfo biis(M| neason lor liha 
a kind ftknd to<^ xny dvty between muiters. A shoit JMh 
lanquin trip catried me to ICaasooris^ bnti nnwilUng to derote the 4 b# 
days of my leave to the h ea rtle ai saoietF ef the S a n a t ai rinmj I jUlt Ito 
falsity and folly behind me, and with imp atleno e nxf^ my longing 
steps far from these haunts. I djjpped into the m e nnt e Jn faptnes^tPt 
where all was solitude, if solitude consists in an absence from 0 |^a 
kind ; but I thought it not solitude,— It was a ch a ng e and sudh a 
change^ from the arid grassless flats I had for several seasons languhhed 
in. Solitude ! no$ it was fur from that, for, firasn morning*# dawn to 
evening’s sunset, nature’s most imposing aspects were constantly hifwa 
me, and in winding up tiny paths, along giddy ledges, and flr*fringed 
tops, and at times altring down to rest on aniring at a spot 
where the prospect was most inviting, the day passed over like an hour* 

It was the season when the climate of the Himalayas is peculiarly iar 
viting n the sky is ever blue, the wind firom the icgioas of snow invigo* 
racing, the atmo^hexe so clear, that minute objects can be discemid 
a thousand feet in the ravines bdow, and standi^ on a peak, probably 
smrounded by that ^[dendid fir, the deodare^ and c a s t in g the eye down*^ 
wards, every leaf seems visible upon the mountain side j and from tho 
bottom of each ravine— ^d there may be many at one time within the 
vision’s scope— n hillock juts up like an o asis, and three or four gr^* 
slated huts— and oh, so Swiss-like— are clustered together upon it; and 
over trhf w* huts, with their sloping roofs and little gables, the mountain 
oak thrives, and round the least steep portion of the rising ground the 
ffiftipift hill-men who dwell there have terraced it for rice-growing# 
Whilst gazing upon thi% and not fifty feet below the spectator, unan- 
nounced by noisy pinion, the golden eigle of the hills s^ls sUently 
round the point from the neighbouring ravine, and as the rifle buBrt 
whistles through his outstretched wing, he dips his golden head and 
acofle at the erring shot 

On such a promontory I had been sitting ; my shikars^ or natiro 
hunter, upon the ground beride me, with his long cumbrous matchlock, 
powder-flask of hom^and dear-skin veet^— a veritshle Bobinson Crusoe ; 
the splashing eousid of a little caeeade jnet readmd the ear, slfhougbit 

oouMnotbe seen ; the sky WM bounded inthe north and west by thegff^ 
Himalaya, and here and them thefr ever-resting snows glistened In the 

lowered iiui**«rsya It was time to think of our evening encampment. 
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and the shikaree had given orders to my followers to meet us at a village 
already within sight. He led the way^ burdened with a few cheeras, or 
hill pheasants, and we traced our way zigzag round rocky points and 
broken gullies, gradually seeking the lower ground. As we did so, we 
lost the sun all the faster, and occasionally passing through a copse of 
ilex, it was not easy to see our way in these, and as we got to the mar- 
gin of one, a shrill bark rang through the grove, and the sharp rifle- 
crack followed it. “Wliat! shoot a dog?” the sportsman of another 
clime wbuld say. “Well, look here ; is this a dog? Say, did you ever 
see a head finer, or horns more delicate, or legs more slender ? But the 
bark of the animal has misled you : see, it is a kakur, or barking- 
deer.” The sound of the rifle had told the paharees, who had been 
pitching my tent, of our vicinity, and the peculiar shout of the hill- 
men reached us from below, and from a peak abruptly hanging over the 
ilex grove the pale curling smoke of their fire could be seen ])y us. We 
sat' down beside the fallen kakur, and from time to time the shikaree 
returneil the challenge of the paharees ; nor had we to wait long ere two 
of them found us out, and guided us to the spot fixed upon for a 
bivouac. 

The hill-men are strange fellows, and very far from devoid of a love 
for the picturesque. They had pitched the tent upon a platform, con- 
taining some fifty square yards, surrounded by precipices on every side, 
a pathway sufficient to let a mule or donkey pass being the only com- 
munication between it and the road along the mounjtain side. These 
platfonns ai*G common in the hills, serving admirably as ciicamping- 
places to the numerous hands of grain-carriers who, with their wives 
and children, mules and grain-bags, huddle up together on these little 
spots. Two private servants, four palxarees or hill-men, and iny native 
hunter, composed the party. The tent and a few cooking-pots, and a 
petara, or basket of eatables, formed the amount of my supplies, barr- 
ing what might fall to a double rifle, for which all honour he to J. and C. 
Smith, of l^inccs Street. The kakur soon became no kakur under the 
knives of the paliarees, who, possessing but a scanty portion of the re- 
ligious scruples of the Hindoo of the plains, busied themselves in the 
making of savoury dishes but partially known to us. Wandering ac- 
quires an additional charm if the patli is a by-road that the foot of man 
doth seldom tread upon ; the precipice scaled, the mountain torrent 
forded, both afford a pleasure to him who has surmounted them. Do 
they not also give a pleasurable feeling to him narrating them many 
years afterwards? 

With the aid of a thorn, culled by a better hand than mine from 
Gnngotri’s brow, I day by day found myself deeper in the hills, and 
with too great enthusiasm for such a trip, 1 urged the strength I didv 
not ily immediate servants, poor Hindoetanees, foreigners to a 
temperature below 85^, and all unaecustomed to such scenes, wi^ ja- 
didoiu aneonragemait foroed the diffioulties^ and, flattered by their 
**Sahib*’ dnld>liig them “paharees,** passed cbherfuUy over wh^ were 
to them hsrdihips indeed. But weweat oninami^theeelitudeofa 
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hilly jungle rendering even the society of a lowly Asiatic desirable. In 
manner like thisy four or mi^ches among the hills passed over, and 
a wilderness of hill and defile terminated the prospect from every point 
of the compass, and, removed from those of my own colour, I began to 
build castles very much of a Bobinson Crusoe complexion. Whilst 
deep in the construction of one of these airy fabrics, 1 gained the top of 
a steep ascent, over which bould^ stones were thickly scattered, and 
from this higher ground the hut of a paharee or hill-man suddenly pre- 
sented himself. The situation of the hut was most becoming ; built 
upon a point of granite terminating a long ridge of primary formation, 
that would have gladdened the heart of a geologist, and shooting into 
a valley singularly beautiful. Around flourished varieties of the hardy 
fir, — at least, upon every eminence,^ — and the Indian oak-leaf clothed 
every ravine ; and over shelving rocks and smoothened pebbles, many 
feet below the hut, forced its way the splashing mountain stream. 
** What a little paradise this paliaree has V* thought I, as I stood lost in 
astonishment at the world of enjoyment presented by a hut of granite 
blocks, slated over with the coarse micaceous slate of this region. A 
Iianging garden in front of the cottage was unusual, and it struck mo 
so at once, and that object made me linger about the neighbourhood 
longer than 1 might have done ; and whilst yet unwilling to depart, 
my wonder was still more excited by the appearance of a white man, 
who, dressed in a surcoat fashioned from the hide of a spotted deer, and 
his head clothed in a shaggy bear-skin covering, approached, and, spite 
of my astonishment, saluted me with confidence, and invited me to 
enter his rustic abode. Even under his uncouth garb, and though met 
with where men of his colour are not to be found, he could not disguise 
the breeding of a gentleman, and I followed him into his hut, lost in 
speculation at such a strange meeting. With his own hands he placed 
the morning meal before me, asking as a favour that I would permit 
my own servant to remain without, for he who for years had been his 
own attendant, and a white man too, could not brook being served by ano- 
ther, even though an Asiatic, and the domestic of another. A rude table 
of unplaned fir was furnished forth with cakes of barley-flour, butter, 
and milk from the little goats of Bengal, so much valued for its superior 
flavour ; and a European salad of lettuce, radishes, and beet-root, sent 
a fresh perfume through the scarcely furnished apartment. 

It has been my disposition to conciliate the man of misfortune ; and 
with this humble recluse 1 passed two days, neither unprofitable to 
myself nor I hope to my entertainer, and most urgent was he in his 
request that I would prolong my visit. I was unable to concede this ; 
but 1 had stayed sufficiently long to riiew him that I felt for him, and, 
once satisfied that 1 did so, he opened his heart, and told his tal^ not 
concealing the self-blame that the world awarded him. Had he been a 
less honourable man, he had remained in the circle he belonged to ; for, 
although blameabley-^-oad how eould an Englirii gentleman be so en- 
iled without a chronicle of blame, misfortune^ or 
worse tiiaa he have never lost the of the world. His nanative 
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was a comHnatioli of these, and a lesson to the man of hasty temper 
and mtoontrolled desiies. He was a Tnan of thirty-fire, with a oonatl** 
tdftion that had scathless borne a sojourn in the plains of fifteen yeais^ 
and had been considered a man of Intelieot in a corps where all are 
intellectual ; but alas ! for him,>«-4ie possessed ftequwtly abused 
gift mlgarly called “ being good at the pen.** This talent, giren to him 
for his weal, was the cause of his fall ; for, induced by an irritable 
temper, and the command of a cutting and pointed rein of satire, he, 
indited tO his superior a letter, howerer true and jnst in some respeo 
in others singularly subrersive of military authority. Every friend that 
he had anticipated the result,— but, on account of certain 
points ameliorating his ofience, it was not confirmed, and he was per- 
mitted to retire upon a small pension. But at this period he was in 
debt, probably only to the trifling amount that he could have paid off 
at six months’ warning, but in his now reduced cireumstanoes this debt 
was large indeed ; he found hhnself completely involved ; but, to extri- 
cate h i ma e lf from this thraldom, and from his own resources alone, he 
set about with a praiseworthy determination. He had many friends, 
wiio would have gladly relieved him from this burden, but he could 
Bather bear their pity nor their aid, and, unable to cope with them as 
he had done, he disappeared none knew whither, his retreat being only 
known to the hunter of the hills. Driven thus into exile, he rested 
not ; his gun became bis sole support, and the danger of crag and defile 
Ms plsBBUTe ; and, after wandering for weeks, he at length fixed upon 
this spot, and with his own hand constructed his paharee dwelling. The 
wails were of small blocks of old trap, nnoemented, but bound toge- 
ther by an occasional beam Of fir being introduced ; the sloping roof 
was covered with heavy slabs of grey slate. One story, the lower, 
ae^ed Mm for a granary, in which he kept his scanty supplies, and the 
^ed produce of Ms garden ; the upper was the apartment in which he 
lived and dept. In the building itself there was no pretension beyond 
the cot of a native woodcutter. A few necessary implements of hus- 
bandry occupied one comer, a box of carpenter’s tools another. A 
table of unplaned fir, with two clumsily-oonstmcted oliairs ; a of 
well*wom volumee on die wall ; a rude ohazpoy or bedstead, coveied 
with a glossy and well-preserved bear-skin : and these were the only 
articles of furniture. Several skulls of anima l a that had fallan to his 
rifle here and there dotted the wall ; the elegant antlers of the spotted 
deer, and the still more beautifnl horns of the kakor, gave a rustic and 
sportsmanlike air to the humble abode, highly agre^le ; and the fea- 
thery coats of the hill pheasant and the golden eagle hung behind the 
door. The stone shelf above the fixuplaoe was oorezed with spedmens 
of gndss, rock crystal, and iron ore, picked up during his different 
oxcursions. There was much to admin in all { Hs simple poverty 
alone c l a ime d conrideration. He took me to his gsErden,— no greait 
tonioal lose was there displayed ; it was all dstoted to the cultivation 
of ediUss. 

The zednse was not long in discovering the qnn|iathy orithin my 
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l)feast ; it bigat in him oonfidenm, and he nnbnidened hie heart, and 
talked to one whota he thought would he a friend ; and, lee arro «Me 
a»d^ he shewed the mind of a pemon whoee destiny onght to have 
been a better one. “ Can I do any thing tor yon V* 1 adced, as I waa 
about to depart I think I eofnld ; I think tiwre are many ways in 
which I might be of sarriest*' ^ Ona-Hon^yone way in whidi you can; 
spare me a little powder and shot**'^ 

cHAma nL^-vuL woll xuctls a»d turn eaiuzAaiuM. 

The recluse and 1 parted, 1 shook hands and bade llsrewtil^^ye^ 
and a regretful one— with the oniy white man in the Himalaya Talley. 
1 never saw him again, and only once have met with one who had 
visited him. I had taken the direction of Simla, by the "pngdundee,**' 
or hill patli, seldom mounting the sturdy ghoont or hill pony, that 
my syce led. Ere the daily sunset, I and my party generally arrived 
at a Brinjarees encampliig-ground, and in the neighbemrbeod of mai^ 
of these plaoes of rest a littio lake (probabfy in many casae arttfida^ 
for the use of cattle, was wetosme to the eye, aheea^ half eetod wM 
the constant view of nou^t but nigged ground. Scarcely a more in^ 
toreeting feature in the day’s adventure could occur than that of asvivtog 
at a ** davee,” or hill temple. Contrast the pavilion of but twelve feet 
square, with its coned roof projecting beyond the walls, and from the 
eaves of which a row of wooden [>eitdaatB, like gigantic ear-rings rsi- 
tling in the wind ; the primitive carving upon the hr-tree pillars that 
support the open end of the building ; and above all, the silence of the 
fane, where no priest dwells, but to which the rude mountaineer repairs 
to ofier up to that power he deems supreme his wishes and his thanks- 
givings. Let him who looks upon the simple edifice contrast all these 
appliances with the polished freestone and elaborate carving of a Be- 
nares ghaut, or a Huzdwar pmnade, with the hordes of Brahmin 
ministers of that religion, and bundles of devotees crowding their 
steps and gateways, and counting their beads, and dropping at intervalB 
their offered flowers upon the hurrying river, seeking by publicity the 
estimation of their fellow-men. Look but once at the simple temple of 
the hille— dedioatod, though it be, to an Idolatoous wmhip; msyr 
thing about bespeaks a bettor priadpls in tlmse who come here and 
silent as it is, without a human beiag near but ouradvet, yet upon, 
the footpath that leads thereto, tixe weed or graw sprig hath not en- 
croached ; that path is not a neglected one— it is often trodden. Not 
a single human being is in sight ; no echo among these lavinee below of 
the woodman’s ano or the lahouxes’s mattock; but caet a glance into 
the square of the outer apartment of the ** daare^” and upon the floor- 
ing stone, all symbol-carved, a few hal^obaKred braoohee are thare^ 
the attenuated and opal-like smoke, ipfanUy sft?fmBiFg from 
diowB that the hiHrmaBTs offering flea hath not yet mq>lsed. Tfaeae 
flowers, too— that wild tlqrme and ristnn ana not yet ud- 

thmd ; and the petals of the dog-fuss and zhododendrem, stmrsd 
about, sesm as if pkoksd bat an hoar ago : and upon the platform 
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around, carpeted with grass and moss of the closest texture, are the' 
recent traces of a horse’s picket, ’and tlif peculiar shoe^print tells that 
the animal that made it is the property^ a native, for no white man’s 
horse is* shod after that fashion. 

It is a somewhat melancholy yet pleasing thing, when the day is 
eldsing, to liear the prolonged note of the gong from the rana’s gurhee 
on some giddy steep, one wave of sound following another, modified by 
degrees, and at length rendered tremulous, and fedble, and dying, by 
many an iiitervening ridge ; but a more cheering sight it is when there 
is no longer light snliicient whereby to distinguish the surrounding 
landscape, to discover the rushlight glimmering in the hut upon some 
far-off slope, and one by one are lit up, here and there, above, below, 
in deep glen and on prominent peak, the twinkling hearth of the hardy 
paharee. 

It was by a by-road, and towards evening, that the well-known 
sanatarium of Simla suddenly lay before me. The path led by the best 
and most fret^uented rendezvous of the place. Smart riding-habits and, 
single-button cutaways, worthy of being sported on a great St. Leger 
day, ambled past on (xuick-paced ghoonts ; and ere the third such party, 
had passed me, I knew the favourite topic of the day, the cherished 
piece of scandal of the hour, so dear to a society loving to deal in little 
niceties. If you would see luirity of intention awarded from one neigh- 
bour to another, charity of thought, and the real **milk of human 
kindness,*’ which perhaps you may have read of but not yet personally 
discovered, you need scarcely go to Simla to look for it. But if you 
can listen to and enjoy the heartless jest launched at the innocent and 
unoffending and undefended, — if it would gladden you to hear him 
scoffed at and tenned ** hypocrite,” and see him remain unsupported 
who beards the veviler of the absent,— step into the billiard-room at 
tliree o’clock r.Bf ., and listen for an hour ; you will return gratified. 

I slipped, as unobserved as possible, into my friend’s bungalow. A 
savoury joint or two smoked already on the board, and I believe I 
must have puniblied the worthy old Colonel’s Bass and Allsopp’s ; but 
then we were so snug, and tho welcome was such a hearty one, and it 
was BO pleasant to hear the bland hostess giving the good old English^ 
orders for “ well-aired bed-linen,** and “ warm water to the feet.” 
These attentions are far from romantic, yet few sound better to tho ear, 
or api>oar more becoming to the mistress of a house, however exalted- 
she may be. A crowd of the female rising generation laughed gleesome 
around, the rose of health upon their cheeks, and not like the sickly 
ones with hardened spleens I had known in tiie plains. I thought of 
Rosa, and Ella, and Mary, as wc ducked for apples by the nursery fire 
on All-Uallow*s eve. 

. Simla is as sylvan a retreat as can well be imagined ; its slopes clad 
in oaks, and stately pines upon its ridges ; picturesque nooks, with the 
gables of Swiss cottages only partially seen by tike passer-by, make one 
long to live there always ; the peaceful English church, and' unpietend* 
iag grave-yard, cause no shudder to come over the behqlder, as^does 
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the i{)aQi<m8 cenMtary of the pl»iiii» rank in graMahd monumeniB, with 
Hs gaunt black cypresB trees, like gigantic mutee, sentinele along thu 
loatbaome walls. The lMizaar<^ wooden tenements, with its stairoasvH 
and balconies, looks as if Atad&i*s friend of the lamp had pnrlbined a 
street from Geneva or Lansanne, and placed it ** cheek hy jowl ” irlih 
the cottages of<]!hota Simla. . 

1 took a hasty snrvey of these from a riakig ground, just as the snn 
appeared above thd Mnssoorie hills. Many a rana’s fort was visible 
hom the spot I stood upon. In that directioiY are Belaspoor and Aa* 
lown ; and far below these, winding like a thread of finest silver wire, is 
a river of the plains, — it is the Sutlej, near Loodiana. In the opposite 
direction is the pins forest of Mahaseo, over the fringe-like top of which 
is Been the highest mountain peak known to man. I could not tarry, 
and commenced the descent of the precipice called the ** Simla Qhaut.** 
For upwards of two miles this steep path proceeds without a turning, 
obliquely along the mountain side, frightfully abrupt to the timid horse- 
masi or nnoertain-footed ghoont ; one false step of man, or horse I the 
idea of such occurring is decidedly unpleasant to him who seeks the 
vsilley below. The mountain is composed of micaceous schist and gneisi^ 
loosened and rounded masses of a granitic nature occasionally in- 
teiruplmg the way, until the point is gained where the ascent once 
b^ns, and where a brawling torrent dashes over enormous boulders. 
A few huts, called Badharee, are close to the ford. From Badharee, 
the asceut is more gradual, and of shorter duration ; and on to Syree, 
which is the first stage from Simla, and where there is a bungalow for 
the convenience of traveller^ the hill sides are grassy, and the valley^ 
highly cultivated, the geological features changing into a brown con- 
glcmierate, with rounded pebbles of quartz. Though but ten miles from 
Simla, how altered has the scenery become I no rhododendron, with 
its crimson petals, bounds the pathway ; no dark green ilex, or darker 
deodara trees. 

Leaving Syree, the greater portion of the road is downhill to the 
village of Hurreepore, where there is also a station bungalow ; it is 
placed upon a lovely spot ; an old square tower, the ruined hold of 
•me rana of the hills, occupies a rising ground hard by ; below is 
the alpine village which gives a name to the whole ; and deeper still a 
rapid stream shoots, spanned by a rickety wooden bridge, suspended 
upon kempen ropes, and only trusted when the rains have rondel the 
river unfordable. Another fifty yards down the stream, and it passes 
through a most remarkable deft in the mountain, which is perpendicu- 
larly rent in twain, the result of some tremendous natural convulsion ; 
and through this chasm of two hundred yards the road is in the bed 
pf the river. Turning sharply round the western angle of the riven 
hill, a few paharee huts are at the landing-place, and from these is a 
dgiag ascent as steep almost as a ladder— up, up, up— the turnings 
seem endless, and at every turning there is a miniature glen, with a 
shelving rock or rounded stone at its mouth, on wkiph the paharee rests 
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hu cone-shaped hashet, whilst he drinks of the ice-cold pen6tt that iip« 
pies o*er the withered leaf he has placed to guide it. Go a litlle deeper, 
and further removed from the highway, and search for a rill similar to 
this, and mayhap, for it is common, you may find beneath it a elum** 
bering infant, the slender line of water sparkling as it falls upon the 
sleeper’s head, — a strange cradle, in sooth ! 

Between Hurreepore and where the ascent begins to the fir tree bun- 
galow, or first stage from the foot of the hills, the course of a tributary 
to the river df the cleft is crossed some five or six times. To the left is 
the obliquely flat-topped hill on which the village and cantonment of 
Subathoo are built ; the huts of the Goorka sepoys, round a cone 
rising firom the flat surface of the larger one, giving a honeycomb ap^ 
pearance. Subathoo, although upon a hill, is far overtopped by hills 
around, and the range of tem}>erature consequently differs much from 
Simla or the Kussowlee range, on the plain ward side. An ascent of 
three niiles, though more gradual than that of the Simla Ghaut, brings 
the traveller to the fir tree bungalow,” nestled in a niche of the Kus- 
towlee range, seven thousand feet above the sea, and where for the first 
time for many a year, the bilious man, so long imprisoned in the plains, 
gains the welcome sight of a tree emblematic of his home. A lovelier 
spot than the ** fir tree bungalow” cannot be, and, placed a hundred 
feet from the ridge, upon the northern face of the hill, the view of the 
plains is entirely excluded. Probably it was better to exclude them, 
to give a prospect of interminable hills, and if possible drive away from 
the health-seeker the recollections of the other ; but let him of strength 
linger in the niche above, where the short grass is strewn with fir cones, 
—he may never see the like again, and he will do wisely to profit by 
it. Towards the south-east is the gorge above Barrh. Eighty miles of 
plain, studded with trees, rivers, villages, and cities, are within the 
eye’s range ; reaches of rivers in several directions, like little chips of 
mother-o’-pearl scattered over a green carpeting ; the fine old wood of 
Munnymajara and Bussee Dera, the Pinjore range of hills, and the val- 
ley of the same name, with hundreds of ruined banian trees, crumbling 
grotesquely. Look down ! the gorge is rank with growing things ; the 
huge cactus with its candelabra branches, plantain stems, and clumps 
of bamboos. 

The descent to Barrh is zigzag and abrupt, and when there, the tra- 
veller finds the village and the station bungalow equally hot, moist, and 
unwholesome, but withal a busy place, for there are generally a few 
tents pitched close by, or a dak starting or arriving. A subaltern, with 
leave between musters, is just starting for Simla, intending to ride 
there in a single sun ; l>ehind him is another of the same degree ; but 
the ruddy hue of the first is not seen in him, and he lounges in a 
^jampan,” or Indian sedan, to which eight hill-men are harnessed. 
Yes ! the churoh-yard of Simla is preferable to one in the plains, poor 
fellow ! 

* 
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A clear bloe sky is to most people a welcome sight ; but when it 
reaches the admirer by shot^holes in the fly of his tent^ he limits his 
satisfaction according to cirenmstanoes. ’Twere folly to expect that 
the maimed man, pinked by the bit of lead that came throogh yonder 
star, would feel the same as he who came off scathless. Once under 
the resai, and Buxoo gone witli the lig^t, gaaing upwards, there is a 
Httle planetary system correctly worked out by matdilock balls. Hiss 
again ! there is another-^ugly things these shot-holes— -probably under 
the cliarjioy would be full as pleasant as upon it. 

A ruin is always Interesting, wherever it may ; it signifles little in 
what country it is found. Mandoo, Gour, Sirhind, or our own Mel- 
rose, with its placid Tweed, all have a hold upon the casual beholder. 
But there is a deeper interest than this excited when plodding amid the 
ruin made but yesterday, — splintered beams and fractured corner-stones, 
grazed by cannon-shot and blackened by the exploding charge, in one 
chaotic mass around* Bluff Mahmoud of Ghuznee look down upon tl^ 
riven gate 1 

* » * * 

Purwandurra came, — an unequal conflict, where seven white men 
charged the sky-blue liauner of the Dost, — and the bright side of the pic- 
ture was then ended. The season rolled round, and the storm gathered 
and thickened, and there was much distrust. The detached brigade ; 
dangers in the passes ; Gilzics on every ledge. Behind every buttress 
of rock that jutted out in harsh profile was the far-'carrying jazail ; and 
far from whence it sped, the bullet of this formidable weapon, whizzing 
past with unpleasant fidelity, would chip the conglomerate rock over- 
head. Pooh 1 what could muskets avail in this warfare 1 Then, the 
hasty camp, the ill-pitched tents, — ragged and almost ropeless, for no 
tent-pin would drive into the solid rock ; yet, with a saleeta for a pal- 
let, fatigue brought sleep, with fair visions of home ; fnends, long un- 
seen, hovered round the bolstered pillow, too soon dispelled by the sharp 
ring of a dozen jazails. Or the night march, with moonlight just suf- 
ficient to light up the prominences, rendering stem and sombre the 
dark cavern and riven cleft ; the grim figure of an AfTghan, as he stole 
round some rooky projection to take aim ; the sharp pale streak of fire 
issuing from his covert ; the echo and re-echo of his shot, and the ex- 
ulting yell that followed the fall of man, horse, or camel. The **dour*’ 
upon the rear-guard, when the fallen afforded chance of plunder ; the 
bearded native with his fearfyl knife, eager to sacrifice the maimed, and 
rushing down, maniac-like ; but the murder of the pale-faced drummer - 
boy hung upon the conscience of the Moslem of the hills not more than 
the destruction of an insect displeasing to the sight. It was a strife of 
retribution, and, under the mask of religion, the Faithful lashed them- 
selves into frenzy ; but the detached brigade made its way. 

The next scene was one of murder and treachery ; of &natical trust 
and neglect ; and many felt, but spoke not the fmbodings that arose 
within them. But there were some whose case was hurder than the rest, 
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fd¥ they had wives and children in the city, and these knew what might 
be their Tate ; yet the husband went out daily to battle, and re- 
turned as oft, wondering that another day’s strife had left him alive* 
He looked upon his wife^ whom to-morrow he might leave without a 
protector ; and as he twined his fingers among her Reordered hair, and 
told who lived and who had fallen that day, the little boy at her knee, 
finding somewhat of pleasure even in that hour, lifted from the ground 
his father’s clattering scabbard, and the blade fell out* ** Pah 1 return 
it, Iwy it ran with gore,— there were human brains upon it. Lucky 
was he who fell in any one of these valorous charges ; many of those 
who did not wore afterwards picked off, unable to defend themselves, 
by a skulking marksman. 

The force was ordered forth to the sacrifioe ; discipline remained, so 
it obeyed. The gates of Gabool closed immediately behind, the passes 
lay b^re, and two feet of snow upon the Huft-Kotul. The well-knit 
sepoy, soon becoming unable to grasp his musket, abandoned it ; kept 
on a little longer, and then gave his throat to be cut, in accordance with 
his notions of predestination. The camp-follower threw from his tattoo 
the boxes of supplies and stock in trade, and trusted to the animal for 
his own life. That night the army occupied the side of the Hnft- 
Kotul ; groups crouched in the snow, and grateful for darkness, for that 
was even a safeguard ; but the keen blast of the mountain aided the 
foe, and many fell asleep who ne’er awoke again. No tents were 
pitched; lying in heaps upon the ground, the owners slept beneath 
them. Day by day, and hour hy hour, the miseries of all accumu- 
lated ; it was pitiable. The army was melting away like the snows of 
the Iluft-Kotul in summer ; the daughters of a white race were surren- 
dered, and the remnant pushed on to fulfil its fate. Tazeen ! Koord 
Cahool!! Jugdullock’s barrier!!! and Gundamuck’s hill, clad with 
corpses!!!! But many fell woi-thily at these. Was not he a gallant 
soldier who, mid a heap of Moslem slain, and w'hen a bullet aimed hy 
one (himself in safety) passed tlirough his neck, could still take three 
Affghan lives ? That ivas near the last. They fell with uplifted swords. 
I'he tragedy was consummated. 

* * -tt * 

Funerals are dread ordinances. The humble fisherman’s corpse, re- 
stored hy the repentant sea, is laid in the unmarked nook, all nettle- 
grown, with decent and simple grief. In towns and cities is ushered 
along its pompous way, by mourners paid for mourning, the rich man’s 
bier. What ! the rich man can buy thoto who will grieve for him at 
three and sixpence a -head? Pshaw! the commodity inust be a drug, 
indeed 1 Par more becoming is the solemn burial service over one wlm 
dies at sea, recognized, however humble, by England’s naval flag; 
there is nothing pompous or loathsome in it ; bat then the service read, 
, and the sullen plunge of the loaded body ae it shoots to leeward, — ^tbat 
is what brings tears into the eyes. The morning and evening proces- 
sions to the graye-^ard during an Indian epidemic, the frequent hum 
of tlie “ Ikad March tn Saul,” are hard to bear ; but more so is the 
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ceremony of pkcing within his narrow home the prboiisr who had 
siokenod and died ki bondage. His grave had been hollowed by his 
fellow-captives ; no hearse with nodding fdumes, and 8kuU% and hcnr- 
glasses (typical of life’s short ooar8e}| wcoe there ; no mnffledMrain of 
mourning-coaches and empty chariots ; no sleek and well-fed and well- 
paid mutes. Nor did the military pageant gnide lus last earthly journey ; 
the sword, and cap, and jacket were wanting ; the empty-booted ohaiger 
is not there ; no colours of his regiment on a coffin su(^ as is afforded 
to the humblest dead 1 His fate was a sad one, indeed ; not more so 
than those who fell unseen, whose last deeds, had they been known, 
had done somewhat to soothe a father or a mother ; and widely diflbr- 
ing must be the strain upon the heart of her whose hu^and, under the 
assurance of aid, seeking a cottage door, pale and wounded, to reoelvo 
a onp of water, was basely knocked from his horse with a pdbble and 
nmrdered, with his whose relative’s desih is thus most justly recorded : 
^ At the Koord Cabool pass, on January ■ -> in the twenty-seve&th 
year of his age, ever foremost where duty pointed and danger threatened, 
fell the generous-hearted and gallant John Leigh Doyle Sturt, lieutenant 
Bengal engineers* Shot through the groin, he was brought on to the 
encamping-ground at the outlet of the defile by Lieut. Hein, of 
13th Light Infantiy, where he lingered but a few hours. At the hnndi 
of his brave associates in arms his remains received Christian burial ; 
the only one of tliat death-devoted host whom the earth received into 
lier shelter, and preserved from the insults of a brutal foe.” 

There was a more melancholy rite than this paid to the relics of 
mortality. The pass of Koord Cabool, the bridge at Sourkab, are white 
with bones ! they witnessed the annihilation of an army ; 15,000 
human l>eing8 lie in the chain of defiles between Jellalabad and Cabool. 
Retribution was at hand. Pollock trod the Kyber, that had always 
been Itought over, and joined the gallant Sale, no longer burrowing, for 
he had soundly thrashed the victorious Ameer ; and jointly they pushed 
on to wreak a fearful vengeance. It was mournfol to see ; the guns 
ground into powder the bones around; and many saw it who had 
fathers and brothers there. Eight short months had passed since the 
martyrdom of a whole army. In every stunted bush, and lo ! a ske- 
leton, — ^that of a camp-follower or his helpmate, for the sepoy and 
European died more openly. On this rising ground was the last stand 
made ; there, the battalion of the Queen was cut to pieces. Go on, and 
number the fallen. Tell how Hamilton fsll ; Bott, Blair, and the yonng 
Hardyman ; NicoUs and Stewart, with their bluff rough-riders, their 
blue jackets crimsoned ere they sunk ; ** red men,” indeed.* Hideons I 
mummies set up in mockery ! preserved by the snow of winter and the 
Sommer’s sun, to strike with greater awe those who might follow. Set 
up as objects of hatred and scoffing, the insensible remains had been 
hooted at for a season, and cursed by the Moslem as he passed along. 
The bleaching bones at Gundamnok were collected: alL^-aged and 
youthful, Hindostanee and white man— were inhumed together, 

• TheAlQihuiidcKribedNhsIbaaiUitioopMnMMMdwM 
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HlSTORICAl, PISCOVERIES IN AFFGHANISTAN.* 

No literary discovery of modern times can be compared to that 
which was made, only ten years ago, by means of the coins and 
relics found in Affghanistan, of nations and dynasties of which 
history was either wholly silent, or afforded hut dark and dubious 
glimpses. The discovery is remarkable, not only for its import- 
ance in supplying a main link in the chain of authentic historical 
records, but for the moans by which it was effected — the extraordi- 
nary sagacity and wonderful perseverance of a single individual, 
the late Mr. James Prinsep. Unhappily, the discovery relates 
principally to a class of topics towards which the English public 
manifest an unconquerable repugnance ; it is, consequently, not 
generally known, and the merits of the discoverer are scarcely yet 
appreciated, even by scholars and antiquaries. The ardour and 
application with which Mr. Prinwp de\ oted himself to tliis now 
department of archeeology carried him off* almost in the flower of 
his age, before he could complete those revelations which others 
appear tO' shrink from attempting. The premature death of M» 
Jacquet, a young Frenchman, gifted with many of Mr. Prinsop's 
peculiar qualities, who had entered upon the same path of inquiry, 
and the recent decease of the Pundit Kamalakanta Vidyalanka (the 
fellow-labourer of Mr. Prinsep), with whom, we are told, has ex- 
pired the accurate knowledge of the ancient Pali and Sanscrit forms 
of writing, have apparently, for the present, closed the avenues to 
further discovericb in the history and literature of ancient Bactria, 
Ariana, and Indo-Seythia. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. II. T. Prinsep, having access to all the 
results of his brother’s investigations, including the latest, hitherto 
unpublished — being himself an accomplished Oriental and Occiden- 
tal scholar — has compiled the work before us, in order to place, as 
he says, before the popular reader, in a cheap and commodious 
form, a compendium of facts which cannot fail to throw much 
light on the worse than Cimmerian darkness that stiU envelopes the 
age and country " to which the discoveries relate. 

The readers of this Journal, which carefully recorded the pro-* 
gressive advances made by the late Mr. James Prinsep in these disco-* 
veries, from their commencement, are not ignorant that European tra- 
vellers in Affghanistan, and in those regions of Central Asia which 
were the seat of Greek dominion many years after their conquest 

• Now cm the Hiitorlcal RasulU doducible from recent Dlwotenee la AfljthanleUn. By H, 
T. PBiNMf . Ek* London* 1844. Wm, H. Allen tod Co. 
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hy Alexander the Gbeat, obtained poesessioh of a groat variety of 
coins belonging to sovereigns of Greek extraction, and their Si^-> 
thian and Parthian sucoesBors, none of whom were mentioned in the 
extant histories of the East or West. The impulse of scientific 
curiosity led to the opening and exploring of the topes, or mansolea, 
to be found in Tiiany parts of the same countries, and those yielded 
also other relics of antiquity, which, like the ooins, bore inscrip* 
tions in an unknown character* By the help of the bilingual le-« 
gends upon the latter, which were in the Greek itnd the unknown 
character, Mr. James Prinsep obtained a key, wherewith, aided by 
his knowledge of Oriental dialects, and extraordinary ingenuity and 
sagacity, he obtaine<l the knowledge of a now language, a fbnn of 
Pali, or ancient Sanscrit, which niust have been the vernacular 
dialect of some of the regions in which the Grecian colonies were 
established. The consequences of this discovery were not confined 
to Indo-Baotrian history ; the language and character thus revealed 
were detected in inscriptions upon rocks aad pillars in India» which, 
after being regarded for ages, even by the most learned ^indns^ as 
mysterious and impenetrable, yielded their curious contents to the 
industry and skill of Mr. Prinsep. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsop's “ Note,” as lie modestly terms his work, is 
confined to Bactro-Arian relics; but he states that the late Mr. 
James Prinsep’ s cabinet is richer far in ooins of India, Buddhist and 
Brahminical, extending from periods of tho most remote antiquity 
to the date of the Mahomedan conquest He commences by ex- 
plaining the localities of Aria, Ariana, and Bactria, of which many 
have but a faint and imperfect idea. Aria is the territory of whioh 
Herat is the capital ; Ariana is the general name given to the coun*^ 
try east of Persia and Media, as far as the Indus ; Bactria is the 
country watered hy the Oxus and its tributaries. He then gives a 
sketch of the state of those countries. Their history, for 1,000 
years after Alexander, was almost a blank. We knew, indeed, 
that for 200 years the kings of Bactria and of Ariana were of Greek 
race, and that the language of their coins and official documents 
was Greek. The whole of Western and Central Asia was the scene 
of continuous strife and convulsion during the entire period of Greek 
ascendancy in these regions, and the events in the West at that 
time diverted attention from the eastern colonies. Nevertheless, 
the scantiness of the information respecting those colonies is unac- 
countable. We know little of the means by which Alexander esta- 
blished them, of their number and position, of the arrangements 
made for their internal government, and of their relations with the 
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natiTes. Bactria and Aria, bowever, that is, the eonatrieB lying on 
either side of the Hindoo Koosh, between the Oxus and InduB 
rivers, are on the highroad of Asiatic conquest, and, as Professor 
Lassen observes, have been the battle-field of every tribe and na- 
tion that has risen to dominion in the East. The history of this 
tract, therefore," Mr. Prinsep continues, if we had it complete and 
continuous, would tell more of the history of the world, and of the 
great revolutions in language, religion, civilization, and govern- 
ment, which have been brought about by conquest, and by the ad- 
mixture of races resulting from conquest, than that of any other 
country on the fEuse of the earth." 

After noticing the meagre results obtained by Bayer respecting 
the Greek kings of Bactria, of whom he could give the names of not 
more than six, Mr. Prinsep refers to the discoveries of the late Sir 
A. Burnes, in his mission in 1831-32, which, he observes, threw a 
new light upon this branch of arohmology. Mr. Prinsep should nut 
have left out of view the fact that the late Colonel Tod^ may be said 
to have initiated this new study, in 1825, by his valuable paper on 
Indo-Bactrian coins printed in the first volume of the Transact 
iiona of the Ilo 3 ral Asiatic Society, in which he gave coins of 
two kings, Apollodotus and Menander, who had ^‘despised the 
narrow limits of the kingdom usurped by Theodotus,'' accompa- 
nied with some valuable remarks upon Bactrian numismatics. Mr. 
Prinsep does no more than justice to the zeal with which the Euro- 
pean ofiioers in the service of Runjeet Singh, Generals Ventura, 
Allard, and Court, applied themselves to these investigations ; and 
to the merits of Dr. Hoenigberger, and especially of Mr. Masson, 
to whom “ we are indebted for the most complete and best-directed 
local researches that have yet been made in these regions." The 
vast collection of coins and antiquities made by Mr. Masson is de- 
posited in the Museum at the East-lndia House, where they are 
open to the inspection of the curious and learned. AU these inves- 
tigations were prosecuted and their results known some time before 
the British army invaded Affghanistan, and wlfilst that army was 
on its march, an illness which terminated in death suddenly with- 
drew James Prinsep from this field of inquiry: there wanted, 
when he was gone, the Promethean spark to kindle into light and 
life the dust and ashes dug out of these interesting ruins, and to ex- 
tract language and sense from the rude characters found traced 
on the venerable remains and relics obtained from them.” 

* Cakmtf Tod tMqacBthad hu valuable coUeetkm of Bactilan and other oolns to the Royal 
Allatlc Society. 
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Mr. H. T. Prioflep then briefly traces the march of Alexander, 
including his two oaiflpaigns in Baotria, north of the Hindoo Kooshi 
the fruit of which was the conquest of the territory lying between 
that range and the Jaxartes. ' 

After the pursuit of and death of Darius, Alexander returned to 
the Caspian Sea, to complete the conquest of Hyroania and of the 
Mardi, in June and July B.O. 330. The colonies here planted were 
the nucleus and main strength of the Parthian sovereignty esto^ 
blished by Arsaces. In August and September of the same yeari 
Alexander marched into Aria, and established a garrison at Buna, 
its capital, the locality of which is not settled. The garrison %a8 
overpowered as soon as Alexander had crossed the mountains in 
pursuit of Bessus ; on his return, he retook the place, and capturing 
Artachaona, to the East of Susta, continued his operations south-i 
ward to the inland sea, in which the Ilelmund terminates. Alex* 
ander now subjugated the entire country south of the ParopamisaSI, 
and placed governors in Seistan and Arachotia, that is, at Candahar, 
or in Urghundab. He also placed a colony in a new city, built to 
control the Arians, which all authorities concur in regarding as the 
foundation of Herat. He marched to the Cabool valley, his line of 
march being the upper or hill route from Herat, running close under 
and amongst the hills of the Paropamisan range. The cantonment 
in which his army passed the winter of B.C. 330*29 was the 
Alexandria-apud-Caucasum, the site of which has been traced on 
the plain of Begliram, near Chariknr, about thirty or forty miles 
north of CalKK)l. It is here that coins of the Greco^Bactrian kings 
and of their Scythian successors have been found in much greater 
profusion than an 3 rwhere else. 

Early in B.C. 329, Alexander crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and 
captured Drapsacus, or Indrab. Thence marching down the Oxus, 
he occupied and established garrisons in the country between that 
river and the mountains, while Bessus, flying northwards across 
the Oxus, to Nautaka, or Karshi, was pursued and captured by 
Ptolemy. Alexander then marched to Markaoda (Samarcond), and 
drove the Scythians before him to the Jaxartes, which he crossed, 
and gained a great battle on the mountains opposite Khqjund. He 
was establishing colonies on the Jaxartes, for the defence of the pas* 
sage of that river, when Spitamenes, from the Kuzil Koom desert, 
attacked Markonda, and overpowered a Grecian force sent to its 
succour. Alexander, countermarching, took Kuropolis (now Shuhur*^ 
Subz), ravaged the valley of the Samaroand river^and wintered 
his army at Ariaspe, or Zariaspe, supposed to be'Hazarasp. 
Afta^yaurn.N.S.yoL.iy.No.20. T 
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In the spring of B.C. 328, he took the field in five divirions, to 
leduoe the country between the Ozub and Jazartes. Spitamenes 
was defeated and slain, after a vain attempt to surprise Ariaspe. 
The rest of the season was ooonpied in reducing the strongholds in 
the upper part of Sogbdiana (the mountains which feed the Jazar- 
tes) and Transoziana, and in establishing colonies and garrisons in 
the subdued country. The winter of B.C. 328-27 was passed at 
Nautaka, or Karshi, and in the spring of B.C. 327 Alezander re- 
crossed the Hindoo Koosh, and from Alezandria-apud-Caucasum 
commenced operations to reduce the country between that range 
and the Sofed-koh, that is, in the Kohistan and Cabool valley to 
the Indus. Alezander commanded to the north of the Cabool river, 
and IlephGBstion, with Taziles, the Indian king, took the route to 
the south, building the bridge of boats at Attock by which Alex- 
ander s army passed into the Punjab. This entire country was sub- 
dued and colonized, like Bactria ; Porus was defeated on the banks 
of the Jelum, and a fleet was built for the descent of the Indus. 

The greater part of B.C. 326 was consumed in the passage down 
that river, and the reduction of the difierent people on its banks. 
At the close of the rainy season, Alexander commenced his return 
march : the first division, under Craterus, by Candahar and Seistan; 
the second, led by himself, through Beloochistan and Mckran to 
Karman ; the third, under Nearchus, by the sea-route to the 
Persian Gulf. The three divisions met at Suza at the close of 
B.C. 32.5. 

The result of these operations was, that the whole tract of coun- 
try from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and from the Jazartes 
and Caspian to the sea, was subdued, garrisoned, and colonized. 

The government and armies were Greek ; Hellenism was the sys- 
tem upon which the administration was organized and conduct, 
and society and religion yielded to the ascendancy of this dominant 
principle." Alezander died in the spring of A.D. 323 ; but his 
empire, though of only ten years* growth, was not transient. His 
colonies, and their institutions, manners, and language, had struck 
deep root even in this short period, and the impulse towards Hel- 
lenism had a lasting action in Central Asia, the effects of which 
were felt for at least 500 years after the decease of the conqueror." 

Mr. Prinsep proceeds to trace out this action in the regions where 
it had to maintain a struggle with barbarism, and to shew how it 
finally sunk and was eztinguished. . 

Alezander left no successor, and consequently the men in power 
in his Eastern acquisitions became independent. The only system 
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of gorernment which the conqueror had time to organine was mili- 
tary; the commandant of each district was the satrap, who exercised 
local authority. While Alexander lived, these satraps were held in 
check, but this controlling power ceased on his death. The military 
commandants soon armed against each other. Eumenes, governor 
of Cappadocia (B.C. 322), defeated and idew Cratenu, and was in 
turn driven out of Asia Minor (B.C. 318-17) by Antigonus, with 
whom, however, he maintained a struggle for two years till (B.O. 
315) he was delivered up to his rival by his own troops, and Anti- 
gonus, becoming the sovereign of Asia, assumed the regal title. 
Seleiicus, governor of Babylon, was soon after dispossessed by him 
(B.C. 314), and fled to Ptolemy, whom be instigated to oppose An- 
tigonus. The two invaded Syria and Phcenicia from Egypt (B.O. 
312), and Seleucus recovered Babylon, and expelled the governors 
for Antigonus in Media and Perria. In B.C. 305, Seleucus added 
to his government, by a great victory over Nioanor, one of the 
lieutenants of Selencus, the whole of Media, Hyroania, Partbia, 
Bactria, and Aria, and all the countries as far as the Indus. Tn 
B.C. 303, he crossed that river to make war on Sandrocottus 
(Chundra Goopta), who had expelled the Grecian garrisons from 
the Punjab ; but he was recalled by his rival Antigonus, whom he 
drove into Phrygia and slew in 301. 

From this period till B.C. 280, the whole of Asia to the Indus 
and Jaxartes was under the Syrian king. In that year, Seleucus 
Nicator was assassinated ; liis son, Antiochus Soter, reigned undis- 
turbed over the same territory till 261, leaving it to his son, Antio- 
clms Theus. He neglected his Eastern possessions, and Bactria, 
consequently, became independent, under Theodotus, or Diodotus, 
B.C. 256. Parthia followed about 250, the revolt of this province 
being ascribed to the conduct of the local governor towards Tiri- 
dates, which his brother Arsaoes resented by slaying the governor. 
To secure himself, he seized the government, and B.C. 241 was 
able to add Hyrcania to Parthia, which lay between Herat and the 
Caspian. Arsaoes is said to have been a native of Balkh, and Moses 
Chorenensis declares that his dynasty was thenee called Balhavenses, 
or Pahlaveean. Whatever may have been his origin, be used Greek 
pnly on his coins and in his correspondence : there is no other lan- 
guage or character found on any coin of known Parthian mintage 
and type. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep (whose narrative we have closely followed) 
then gives a historical catalogue of the dynasty of Arsacidan kings 
of Parthia, comprehending such circumstances in respect to each 
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as are to be gleaned from Greek and Roman authors. The list 
begins with Arsaoes I., B.C. 254, and ends with Arsaces Artabanns, 
A.D. 235, the djofsty being subverted that year by Artaxerzes, 
or Ardeshur Babakan, who established the Sassanian dynasty. 
Thus closed the Greco-Parthian dominion in Central Asia. The 
capital, in the time of tlio Cmsars, was at Seleucia, on the Tigris ; 
its removal from Toos and Meshed must have weakened the hold of 
the Arcnaidffi upon their Eastern provinces. Their system of go- 
vernment had become purely Asiatic. 

Mr. Prinscp proceeds, after this summary of the history of Par- 
thia during its transition back from Hellenism to Orientalism, — 
which, he observes, is essential to the understanding of the condi- 
tion of Bactria, Aria, and Cabool, — ^to put together what has been 
extracted by Western authors from the ancients, and recent disco- 
veries respecting those more distant regions, especially Professor 
Jjassen and Professor Wilson. We subjoin an abridgment of Mr. 
Prinsep's catalogue, retaining only so much of the notices of the 
sovereigna, as present any thing of historical interest, omitting all 
merely numismatical matter. 

B.C. 256. — The first Theodotns, or Diodotus, was known to the Greek 
and Latin historians, who state that he asserted his independence about 
the time that Arsaces revolted in Parthia. 

B.C. 240.*<-TheodotuB 11. This prince was the son of the former, but 
the coins afford no moans of distinguishing between them. The extent 
of their dominions is also uncertain. The character, actions, and fate 
of this king, are unknown. 

B.C. 220. — Euthydemus. This king was on the throne at the time 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great (B.C. 212) ; he does not ap- 
pear to have assisted in that monarch’s war with Arsaces, but after the 
peace between them, he was defeated by the united Syrian and Parthian 
forces, and fled to Ariaspe. His appeal from that place is said to have 
had great weight with Antiochus ; it was urged by the son of Euthy- 
demus, Demetrius, a handsome youth, who found grace. Euthyde- 
mus, obtaining favourable terms, led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
by the route north of the mountains to the Cabool valley, and across 
the Indus, in B.C. 206. There Antiochus made the peace with Sopha- 
gasenus (Asoka) which we find referred to in the edicts of that sove- 
rdgn, imKsribed on rocks and pillars in various parts of India, in cha- 
racters exactly resembling those on the coins of Agathodes. In B.C* 
S05, Antiochus returned by Arachotia and 

B.C. 100.— Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, is mentioned by Justin 
and other Western historians, who state that, after his father's death, 
he oontended with Eucratides for the dominion of Bactria, but without 
success. Upon some of his coins he is represented with a strange head- 
dres8,--« cap formed like an elephant’s head, with trunk, dG(p. 



B.C. 178. — Eucratides. He is mentioned hy Jmtin aa a great king, 
contemporary with ‘iMithridates 1. of Parthia. Strabo adds, that he 
ceded some provinces of Western Bactria to Mithiidates. He made an 
expedition into India ; upon hia return from whicli, he was murdered 
by his son. The coins of Eucratides, discovered in Bactria and Aff- 
ghanistan, are very numerous, and the types and devices are various, 
betokening a long and eventful reign. Mr. Prlnsep deduces the follow- 
ing circumstances from these coins : — First, that Eucratides ruled ori- 
ginally in Bactria, succeeding Euthydemus there ; secondly, that the 
title given to him on the coins, of Great king,’* BafriXevc fuya^ 
in Greek, and Maharajasa mahostetsa in Arian, can only have been as- 
sumed after, and perhaps consequent upon, conquests in and south of 
the Paropamisus, or in Cabool ; thirdly, that Eucratides first of all 
the Greeks coined with the bilingual Arian inscription. Professor 
Lassen, indeed, supposes Agathocles to have been his contemporary, 
and to have risen with him on the death of Euthydemus, establishing 
himself in Cabool, and across the Hindoo Koosh as far as the Oxus, 
until overpowered and expelled by Encratidos ; in which case, the 
priority of bilingual coinage in this region must be assigned to Aga- 
thocles. But the second language of Agathocles was Sanscrit, of the 
character used by Asoka, not Arian, as on the coins of Eucratides. He 
is considered to have been at one time sole king over the entire territory 
from Parthia to the Indus, including the Punjab and Scinde. 

B.C. 165.- 'Ileliocles. This is supposed to be the parricide successor 
of Eucratides. The legends on his coins are both pure Greek and bilin- 
gual. His short reign extended over Bactria and the Paropamisus^ 
where the Arian language was vernacular. 

B.C. 150. — Antimachus. The precise date of this king is uncertain. 
He is placed amongst the Bactrian successors of Eucratides on account 
of the devices, names, and titles on liis coins being pure Greek. 

B.C. 190. — Agathocles. This king is considered by Professor Lassen 
to have been ruler of Caboolistan to the Indus and to the Oxus till con- 
quered by Eucratides. Mr. Prinsep supposes him to have been the 
governor left by Antiochus in Cabool, after his treaty with Asoka. 

B.C. 195. — Pantaloon. This and the preceding king used the simple 
title of BdflrtXevc, without epithet or addition of any kind, whieh, with 
the perfect form of the Greek letters, Mr. Prinsep considers an evidence 
of antiquity. In the Sanscrit, on their coins, they have the 
only, without any title ; viz. Ayothoik^a and PaiUalawanta, 

Leaving, for the present, the kings of Bactria, Cabool, and Ari% 
Mr. Prinsep brings forward the long list of Greek kings, whose 
coinage has been brought to li^t, of pure Greek device, with an 
Ajrian inscription on the reverse, generally round some deity or 
object derived from tbe Grecian mythology. 

Upon the death of Eucratides, his wide dmhinion is supposed to 
have been hrokeu into several independent l^ingdoms, from the num- 
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berfl^of “kings,"' “great kings," and “kings of kings," revealed 
by the late discoveries, compared with the known date of Sojrthian 
conquest. Professo]^ Lassen supposes three kingdoms, besides Bac- 
tria : one eastern, under Menander and Apollodotus, comprehend- 
ing the Punjab and valley of the Indus ; another western, at Herat 
and Seistan ; a third central, of the Paropamisus. For the classi- 
fication and assignment to those regions there are very vague mate- 
rials. The epithet of J^u}Trip, or ‘saviour,’ applied to some, is 
8np{K>sed to denote one particular dynasty, the successors of Menan- 
der. The names of nine kings are included in this dynasty,— 
namely, Menander, Apollodotus, Diomedes, Zoilus, Hippostratus, 
3traton, Dionysius, Nicias, and Hermseus. Five of these have been 
recently discovered by Lieut. Cunningham, of the Bengal Engineers* 
Professor Lassen supposes Hermseus to liave been overpowered by 
Azes about B.C. 120. Another series of Greek sovereigns are dis- 
tinguished by the epithets AvucTjrov^ and Ntvaropocy who are 

assigned to Aria Proper, — that is, Herat and Southern Bactria. — also 
Seistan, orDrangiana. Certain known historical facts afford means of 
assigning dates conjecturally to these sovereigns ; but the arrange- 
ment is arbitrary. Another class of Greek sovereigns took peaceful 
titles, implying the possession of some popular virtue : these are 
only three in number, — namely, Heliocles, Telephus, and a queen 
named Agathocleia. Their supposed dates are from B.C. 155 to 140. 
The Arian inscriptions on their coins mark them as having reigned 
south of the Paropamisus. 

Some slender inferences are drawn by numismatologists, as to the 
mintage of the coins, from the devices. Thus, the elephant, ele- 
phant’s head, and humped bull, are considered as indicating domi- 
nion in India ; the wild horse and double-humped camel are supposed 
to refer to Bactria. 

Mr. Prinsep now proceeds to the Scythian kings, who, following 
the Greeks, adopted their forms of money, with similar inscriptions, 
and in the same language, but inscribed on them their own names 
and titles. W e subjoin a list of these 

B.C. 135. — Maues. There is a diversity in the coins of this sove- 
reign. The name is neither Greek, Parthian, or Indian ; it is, there- 
fore, concluded to be Scythian, and the bearer to be the head of one of 
the tribes that broke into Bactria between 150 and 140 B.C. His 
proximity to and association with Azes is proved by the correspondence 
of his later coins with those of that king : a coin is extant^ with t^e 
name of Maues, wlxich exactly corresponds in type with one of king 
Azes. This coin is peculiar ; it exhibits the king with a trident, a 
Tartar weapon of war, setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 
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B.C. ldO.-^Aze8. This Soytbian king’s ooins havs Greek charaotere 
on one side and Arian on the other. The types are very variona. Who 
this great "king of kings,” as he is called, was, and where he reigned, 
are hitherto unknown, ^fessor Wilson indinep to consider him an 
Indian Buddhist, and his date B.C. 60 ; Professor Lassen looks upon 
him as a Sacian Pythian, who oonqusied the Cabool valley, and finally 
destroyed the kingdom of Menander and Hemueus, about B.C. 12d 
The Professor has raised an ingenious hypothesis respecting the era 
and locality of Azes from the Chinese historians, who speak of a nation 
of Tartars (whom he identifies, from a resemblance of name, with the 
Sace) being expelled from the E-le valley the Yu6-ohe. But it 
requires great familiarity with the Chinese proper names, and their 
m(^e of transcribing those of foreign nations, to found any oondusioiis 
upon them. 

B.C. 116. — Azilizes. 

100 . — y onones. 

86. — Spalirisus, or Ipalirisus. 

76. — Spalypius. 

70. — ^A nameless great Soter king. 

The Soter Megas is considered to liave been contemporary with 
Vikramaditya. His ear-rings seem to denote him Indian. 

There is another series of Scythian coins, with no Arian inscrip- 
tion, and differing in other respects from those of the Axes dynasty. 
These bear the names of Kodes, Hyrkodos, and others not decy- 
pherable, and not of Greek origin, though written in corrupt Greek 
cliaraoters. There is nothing to shew to what race of Scythians, and 
to what period of time, those coins shall be assigned ; but some in- 
genious conjectures are offered, and m the date now reaches to that 
of Vikramaditya, whose victory over the Scythians was the com- 
mencement of a samvat, or era, Indian histxYjy, if we could find it, 
would connect and verify that of the Scythian kings. 

Then follows what is called the Kadphises dynasty, with barba- 
rous names and titles in Greek and Arian. Professors Lassen and 
Wilson carry the dynasty of Kadphises through the whole of the first 
century of our era, and then consider it to have been overpowered by 
a fresh swarm of Scythians, under the Kancrki kings. The Undo- 
pherres d 3 masty begins A.D. 40, the Greek legends on whose coins are 
so corrupt as to be scarcely decypberable. This Ario-Parthian dy- 
nasty brings down the history of Cabool and the Punjab to the close 
of the first century of our era, when a new race of Scythian kings 
appears, issuing money of quite a different device and style from 
any before current. These bear the name of Kanerkes, at first 
with the title of Bao-ikevc BaffiXeiiiv, but afterwards with the Indian 
title of Rao Nana Bao substituted. No coin of the Kanerkis has 
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yet been found bilingual ; on all the only characters are Greek, at 
last BO corrupt as to be quite unintelligible. After this, the Greek 
ebaraoters yielded to Sanscrit ; the coinage deteriorated, and was at 
last entirely lost under the princes of Hindoo race. 

Mr. Frinsep subjoins to these details respecting the coins of the 
kings some observations upon the Arian language. 

Although the Greek characters outlived the Arian upon the 
ooins, there is proof in the Arian inscriptions on stones and relics of 
topes that Arian only was the written language in general use, 
when Greek was extinct. It may be concluded to have been the 
vernacular language of the Paropamisan range, of Cabool, and per- 
haps of Herat and Caudahar ; it is found also in the topes of Mani- 
kyala in the Punjab. Unlike both Greek and Sanscrit, it is writ- 
ten* Semitically from right to left. This does not, however, prove 
that the language has a Semitic origin, or any close affinity with 
the languages of that class. On the contrary, we find that all the 
Arian words yet read, which represent titles, are pure Sanscrit. 
This evidence of close affinity to the Sanscrit justifies a hope that, 
by a further use of the coins, as a key for settling the alphabet, the 
dialects of Sanscrit, and the Pushtoo especially, may be applied to 
the complete decyphering and translating the Arian inscriptions in 
topes and on rocks. This work, Mr. Prinsep tells us, occupied the 
latest attention of his brother, who was confident that, through 
the coins (the language being ascertained to be of Sanscrit origin), a 
sufficient clue existed for the complete development of the anti- 
quarian treasures looked up in the inscriptions: indeed, he con- 
sidered himself to have already mastered the first difficulties of de- 
oyphering them, and to be in progress towards the full ascertain- 
ment of the meaning of one, at least, if not of two, of those inscrip- 
tions." 

Further, in respect to this Arian language : it seems to have super- 
seded the ancient Sanscrit of the days of Asoka, which was adopted 
by Agathocles and Pantaleon. If these kings had not found the 
Sanscrit language in use," Mr. Prinsep observes, “ they would 
scarcely have placed it on their coins. After them, however, the 
Sanscrit characters were entirely disused. Menandti^ never seems 
to have coined with the language of Asoka, from whence it may bo 
inferred that the characters on the ooins of Agathocles and Panta- 
leon were not vernacular, but had been introduced by the Indian 
sovereigns who, following the first Chandra Gkmpta, retained donu- 
nion over the provinces ceded by the first Seleucus, until they were 
restored by Asoka to the Great Antiochus." } Arian oharao- 
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terfi only are found ^ on the vases, relics, and stones disoovered on 
excavating the tumuli or topes of the Punjab and Affghanistan, 
which seems to prove that, at the time of their erection, the Arian 
was not only the vernacular language of the districts where they 
stand, but the language also of the priests and those concerned in 
preparing the vases and articles used in the obsequies of the great. 
We have drawn very largely upon Mr. Prineep's very able diiir 
qnisition, which, although not designed to be more than a BUmmaiy 
of results, is the fruit of much learning, isdustry, and researok 
Several plates of coins, relics, and inscriptions are appended to the 
volume, some of which were engraved by the late Mr. James 
Prinsep. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTER IV. 

One of the greatest errors in the system of military government in 
force in India, as far at least as regards the creation of a superior body 
of European troops, is the limitation of the promotion of the private 
EOldier to the rank of conductor of ordnance or of commissariat. I do 
not mean to say tiiat the elevation of men in the ranks to the commis- 
sioned grades should 1^ a frequent measure of policy or a common de- 
scription of reward ; but I think there would bo much virtue in the 
mere recognition of such a principle of advancement. Every good sol- 
dier, cherishing the expectation of wearing the epaulettes, would exert 
himself to deserve the distinction ; and every officer, having before his 
eyes the possibility of one day finding the man he commands his equal 
in society, would be careful not to outrage his feelings by needless seve- 
rity of manner or unnecessarily harsh rebuke. The check would thus 
be mutual — hope on the one side acting as a restraint upon impro- 
per conduct — apprehension, uj>on the other, moderating the exercise of 
arbitrary power. Under present circumstances, the agency of fear is 
almost the only one employed in preserving discipline in the European 
ranks ; for the trifling offices open to the European soldier are so few 
in number, in proportion to the strength of the several corps, and so 
wretchedly paid, that they are merely sought as relief from the mono- 
tony of a barrack and the control and conflnement inseparable from 
strict military duty ; and the officer, knowing that the instalment of 
promotion any man beneath him may obtain, does not break through 
the social line of demarcation which separates them, has no motive be- 
yond what a kindly feeling may suggest for treating his inferior as a 
member of the same caste with himself. The Brahmin and the Sudra 
are not, therefore, more remote from each other, in proper sympathy, 
than the commissioned officer and the private soldier in the East-India 
Company’s service. This is not a wholesome or a beneficial state of 
things — neither is it just Or necessary. We need not very diligently 
search the page of modern military history for proofs that the prospect 
of professional advancement has been the parent of great enterprises, 
or that general oflicers who have earned disting^shed mention in the 
rolls of fame once carried a firelock or wielded a spunge-staff. 

I know that the application of the principle for which I contend 
would interfere with the patronage of the Direction, Ad shock the pre- 
judices of people who deem a temporary association with men iif the 
ranks a serious disqualification for preferment to more polished circka ; 
but against these 1 would urge, first, the rarity of the promotions, 
which might not, perhaps, deduct more than one cadetship per annum, 
if ao many, from the entire amount ; and secondly, the probability 
that those men who would be the first to deserve the distin^on might 
have otiginally moved in a sphere of life where good mannsTS and 
sound morals were as rife as in the commissioned ranks, (let the expe- 
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riment be tried — not to the niggardly limit of making an old ordnance 
conductor an inndUd lieutenant, as in the case of Mr. Bellew, of the 
Bombay artillery, or a gallant apothecary a fixed aasistant-snrgeon, as 
in the case of Mr. Fallon, who saved the lives of a number of sick men 
in the Persian Gulf, when Capt. Thompson* l^ieuts. Morley and Gi^Sey, 
fled before a horde of Arabs ; but to the full, free, and fair extent of 
giving to the subalterns, taken from the ranks, all the ultimate advao** 
tage of a sonlority service. My life on it, the result would be, the qph 
listment of a very superior class of men, and a steadiness of canduot an 
their part that would convert the penal portions of the Articles of War 
into almost a dead letter. 

I have spoken of the flight of certain officers from the enemy. 
This melancholy incident occurred after I had been a year in the ser* 
vice. The particulars have been so often given in all their amplitude, 
that I need not further describe the disaster than by saying, that the 
detachment of troops, coDKisting of part of a regiment of infantry and 
a handful of artillery, who had been left to keep the Arabs in awe, and 
prevent the revival of piracy, were overpowered during a march, and 
cut to pieces, none but the three officers named above and the sick sol* 
diers escaping with their lives. For the military errors involved in the 
careless disposition of the troops, and the subsequent flight, the officerf 
were severally tried by court-martial, and acquitted; and, therefore^ 
commentary upon the business, even at this distance of time, would be 
unjust and out of place : suffice it, that when the fugitives brought to 
Bombay the intelligence of the reverse, and the evidence of their own 
hasty retreat, one universal feeling of consternation pervaded the West 
of India. Unhappily, for the honour of the British army and charac- 
ter, we have of late become somewhat more familiar with such calamU 
ties ; but, at the time of which I speak, the page of British Indian 
history was unblotted by a single record of disgraceful behaviour in the 
field. Surprise first seized upon the Government-— indignation followed ; 
and the resolution to avenge the blow, and vindicate our reputation, 
was the prompt and appropriate sequel. But who can wonder at this ? 
Mountstuart Elpuinstone, the wise, the virtuous, the brave, was 
then our governor. 

The fiery arrow went through the land — the larum was heard in the 
Concan, the Deccan, and Guzerat, and troops hastened from the fur- 
thest points to muster uu the esplanade of Bombay. Five thousand 
good men and true were formed into a new “ expedition,” and to the 
gallant Lionel flftiith ( who died Sir Lionel ” and a governor some five 
years ago) was intrusted the command of the avenging force. It was a 
gay and an exciting period. Stronger feelings than the mere love of 
glory animated every man, from the veteran general to the young re- 
cruit. The national honour was in their hands— the blood of their 
^lightered fellow-soldiers flowed in their mind’s-eye ; they we^ at 
flnee to efiace the ^ damned spot ” with whi<di the flag was tamiohed^ 
and read a fbarful lesson to the wild race whose hands were yet red with 
the gore of xn^uMOcred hundreds. Many festivities distinguished the 
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wBSMy ^Npamtkmi* Balls and public dinners^ wheee 'all the vtolons 
IWftliiAw cf the eerrioe met on terms of good-felloweMp, were given \n 
%mi \jj the difitoent regiments. The artillery, always the most 
piskahle for the exoeUenoe of their cellar, the snperlority of their 
Jbitid, and the dimensions of their mess-room, were foremost in the 
exercise of hospitality, and it was a matter of pride with the gunners 
when they could enhance the splendour of the entertainments by a play 
er a pyrotechnic display. 

Thie^ was a jolly old colonel, named Bellasis, at this time in com- 
mand— Bellasis was the sobriquet by which he was known and 
hved-^foT he ever preferred allowing his anger to evaporate in big 
words to inflicting punishment upon an erring soldier. This colonel 
was pleased to take a fancy to the ** comic songs with which, on the 
occa^n of our theatrical performance it was my business to enliven 
the Sfi^a<^, They were of the clatter and patter order, then rendered 
popular by the volubility and ventriloquism of the elder Mathews, 
and although my imitation of that distinguished €Mrtiite was very many 
degrees removed from the original, it served, at so great a distance 
from home^ to amuse the good-natured officers and their friends. To 
oblige the colonel, I remember singing one of these songs at a grand 
Biimi dinner, given in honour of the approaching campaign ; and the 
circumstance left an impression upon my mind, from the amusement 
which ^nrung from my own apprehension of the ludicrous. It was the 
fltst time that I was witness to a very common Indian dinner scene— 
haUU bottle** The soup and flsh had been removed, ** Th$ 

pUamre tf wine with you,** said, or seemed to say, Lieutenant Y. to an 
officer of the 6dth Foot. ** Beliyhted** “ Boy, eherry ehraub,** oonti- 
wed the challenger. ** Ahmed-^U ehraub** said the pledged friend, 
lx a moment, the crowd of domestics were in commotion. Half a 
dozen other hosts had challenged half a dozen other guests at one and 
the same moment, and as the number of bottles of wine then on the 
table were only in the proportion of one to four of the people about to 
drink, three attendants made a grab at each bottle. Buxoo got hold of 
the neck of one. Sheikh Dulloo grasped its body. “ Let go, harameadeh^ 
exclaimed the former. “ No,” said the other, “ my sahib’s a great 
man.” ** My sahib gave the order first,” rejoined Buxoo. “ But my 
master is drinking with the Colonel Sahib I ” replies Dulloo. Ahmed 
now rushes in with both hands, and gets one on Uie cork and the other 
on Buxoo’s wrist, and there they go, pulling and hauling, abusing each 
other Motto woe, heating the bottle and perilling the wjps and their own 
fingers. Victory at length decided for Buxoo, who, filling his master’s 
8^ gave up the bottle to the first that was at hand to snatch it, and« 
after smoothing his ruffied BMffiftohios, calmly folded his arms and looked 
ahonnd him with the proud and complacent air of a victorious dung- 
hill bantam*^ He had ^ fluttered the Volsoes,” and only awaited a fre^ , 
signal to renew the interesting contest. I have witnessed the same 
iOiM a Inmdixl times since. 

My comic ditties were applauded till the glasses ^jingled on the 
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bc«rd 8^ biii they were nothing in domiuuMa to the hmoM eonge 
wbioli n gaUant youngs BtafF-oHM troUed forth* for thHo wm fuiliHit 
to the time and the prevailing e n th a iiagm. Qm of them* #hfoh oHM 
ite origin to the muse of MoNaghten* it foeth lii my reoeileotioiu il 
was very fine. A trumpeter ofwe l^d first blew a blaitv and tlw 
the tODgtter b^gan. 

aactTAvivii 

Once more the trumpet olaagi to warl that bM is whMr htfirdl 
And from its b|ief repose in pesos is the martial spirit sdnod j 
The British soldier hears the sound, and rises in his might^8 
The sepoy feels the thrill of joy, and girds him for the ll|^t ! 

SOUQ. 

We*re of those who, with bold Fitzgemld, charged in the Seetabuldee 
strife ; 

Whom Malcolm headed at Mahidpore where the doings of death were rife} 
Of those who, with resolute Staunton, strove against fearftil odds of foes. 
What time the Mahratta's banded host on our threatened empire rase ; 

Of those whom victory smiled upon, in the splendour of her reign, 
hen Ochterlony scaled the heights and Adams scoured the phdn. 

Their spirit In our bosoms bums, with its true old loyal flame ; 

Upon ua descends, inspiring zeal, the mantle of their feme. 

War marked, like some old battle flag, in many a bloody fray, 

From the famous times of vigorous Clive to good Lord Haacingi* dayj 

Their glory ia?<fs a halo bright all round us, to endure 

While we make good th* heroic pledge,— to keep that glorjf^pulfi. 

With past-born surety of success, and emulous to vie 

Witli those who've done their natural work, though by the strife w.ai^ 

In joy we hail the approaching hour when we may have to stem 
The tide-rush of invading foes* from England's eastern gem, — 

When loud and wide shall ring once more, as our war array we don, 

The signal shout at which leaps the blood, *' On ! on to the battle — on ! 

The old practice of inviting volunteers for service did not tempt me 
on the present occasion to offer myself. 1 was now thoroughly aware 
that neither credit nor promotion of any consequence was to he gained 
by the noblest efforts in the field. The gilding of military life had been 
fairly taken off by the first expedition, and there was notliing now tf 
lead me away beyond the prospect of a slight change of soena. Ltfo 
had not hqgun to be irksome, or 1 might have hailed with pleasure thg 
chance of dyings^ soldier’s death ; in fact, I had learnt to take a dif* 
ferent view of my prospects, and to nourish a hope that, with a little* 
patience and good management* 1 might gel ont of a service^ which 1 
now found was, to all hut men of of intell^ aiha^ 

rough mistake. A letter received about thk time from my fimd and 
‘^anxious” mother aided* unintentionally on her part* my projedia nf 

• At this time, the probsbility of sn invadon of lodU by RumIs bsssa to be talked of eel 
writteoSbout. Tbesdvancss of RussU sciliist the Rsnlsw ewe cowldweA ■sssfepfesMiids*' 
tferthcr south sod east 
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4aMUlAip«tioii« I have retained the epUtl^ and ^uote, for the amuse-' 
ment of the reader, such portions as serve to connect this faithful nar- 
rative, and illustrate, without a serious violation of filial confidence, my 
excellent parent’s knowledge of Indian pffairs 

Dearest Bill,— 

Iteeeived your affeetioiiate letter of the 1st of June, exactly five months 
after you had written it. J made Charlotte fumigate it before It was opened, 
’'because I an told that the cholera morbus which rages in your parts is catch- 
ing. Yotir mother, my beloved child, was spared the infection ; but tbe pre- 
^lamtion cost her the sacrifice of a part of your dutiful effusion, for Cfisrlotte 
sopmhed a big bole in it while holding it over the fire. She, poor thing I did 
not thinic it was to inflammatory an epistle ! 

^ so you have become a matross I What it precisely means, x oon't 
IhMnr ; hot your uncle Fridgit, in tbe Tower Hamlets, thinks it must be a 
filpedesof non-commissioned officer, such as a sergeant-major or a quarter- 
master, and encourages me to think that you will one day become a general ! 
Ah, my dear boy, surrounded as you are by cobra capellas, scorpions, and 
bummelows, dare 1 hope for such a result? Are the doolies and the centi- 
pedes, the Thugs and the cattamarans, which destroy so many of your coun- 
trymen in India, to find in you an Achilles, forgetting to toucli your heel ? 
Heaven in its mercy send it ! I ask no other balm for my hurt mind— no other 
compensation for the agony of separation— than to see you soon return a young 
and blooming general, with lacs of nipees in your waistcoat-pocket, a wreath 
of pagoda blossoms entwined with the laurel on your noble brow, ** Pyjam- 
roalabad** or ** Lotapore" on your banner, and a host of those fierce Jaroowal- 
lahs you speak of following captive in your train, as evidences of the triumphs 
that have attended your martial career ! 

Bob's youngest boy has had the measles. May you escape that horrid 
prickly heat, which, uncle Fridgit tells me, sweeps away its myriads, in spite 
of lemon-juice and ivory scratchers. Let me conjure you, when you go to 
bed, to powder your body over, and take cooling beverages. 

1 do not expect at present to receive many tokens of your love, for doubtless 
you will require much of your superfluous pay to provide epaulettes, amadavats, 
cocked hats, hookahs, and other appendages to an officer’s uniform ; but when 
you are in circumstances of sufficient affluence to indulge your mother with a 
alight reminiscence of her boy, remember that T prefer the black to the red Cash- 
mere shawls, that the larger pearls are more valuable than the small ones, and 
that a flaw in a diamond detracts from its value. Don’t think of sending me a 
Persian cat, for I hate cats of all kind'* ; but a beautiful little gazelle, with 
those eyes I^ord Byron speaks oF, would be a pet for your sake. Should you 
have a difficulty in sending these things, my old friend and admirer, Jewksbyi 
who resides in Bombay, will take charge of them. By-tbe-way, you would 
gratify me by sometimes asking Mr. J. to your mess. He will delight, I am 
Otill, over a glass of sangoree and a curried bandicoot (a favourite diih, they toll 
in Malabar), to talk about Ms ^ipsy Pipay, as he once called yow OMKhari 
before your revered fetber captured youT mother's heart. 

.rlRMP^WeiU Bill ; I hope you don't smoke ? 

• ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The pgroaal of this letter occasioned a mixed feddng of diversion and 
mortifi^iotn My mother was evidently as ignorant of m^ real posU 
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tion ftnd prbipeeto lui 1 I 19 4fta <lf the meeaiii^ of meny Indian w<Mf^ 
that had fallen in her way. She indulged in expectations that I knew 
never could be fulfilled, and inflicted on me the double annoyanoe of 
remembering that I was as remote firom the epaulette as she from tM 
Cashmere shawl and the precious stones. But she had mentspoed oaj^ 
oirottmstance which interested m<^ beeanoe 1 felt I osfild tvm it t#, 
profitable account. She had, it seems, a lHeBd,^-an anoisilt aidinir«y«M 
in Uie town of Bombay, donbtlesB occupying a atatioii of tespeolahUify^ 
and able, therefore, to serve me Indirectly. I datermined to call up<m 
him, and ask his advice as to the best means of freeing myself 
thraldom. He could afford me counsel, at least, if he could not gNlI 
me help in any other way. To him 1 accordingly went, having pM 
viously written to say who I was, and to ask leave to calL 

Jewksby was a small man, who gave me the same idea of one ol the 
old East-lndia nabobs as 1 had ever gathered from the stage. His head 
was bald ; his face thin and sallow ; his waistcoat, loose and laige, wag 
ex post facto evidence of the former existence of “ fair round bdly 
with good capon lined ;** and his nankeen tights presented ample as* 
Buranoe that his calves were not, like Paddy Carey’s, by any means 
calculated at present to make a cliairman stare. How such a diminu- 
tive specimen of humanity could ever have presumed to breathe soft 
accents into my proud mother’s ear, puzzled my understanding very 
particularly ; how she came to reject the advances of such a cavalier, 
was a problem g*isy of solution. But he had his redeeming points : he 
was a clever man, an accomplished painter, a good-natured fellow, and 
an excellent whist-player. He received me with a cordiality I did 
not anticipate, considering the differenco in our positions. Perhaps 
the resemblance I bore to his premier amour had something to do with 
the interest he at once took in my behalf- -perhaps, too, it was gratify- 
ing to his feelings to find that he could serve me without putting him- 
self under any heavy obligations to the magnates of the land. Mr« 
Jewksby was popular — ^his manners and conversation made him a 
favourite guest at every table ; those who employed him professionally 
felt how much they were in his power — ^how ea^y he could impart to 
his portraits the softness of a Venus or the ferocity of a Gozgon ; and 
those who only knew him as a table-acquaintance^ were sensible that 
on his good or bad word, dropped incidentally while tracing the featniea 
of a commander-in-chiejE^ or the wife of a member of oonnoU, much of 
their future fortune depended. 

When I had told Hr. Jewksby my story, and imparted to him my 
wishee, he said that he did not suppose it would be possible to pnndiaee 
mydiMharge until peace had become ifioiveml ia India— 4hai ^Ihe 
utmost, therefore, he could do would be to procure me some situation ia 
a military office, with the consent of the commandant of the coi^ 
Several men had been withdrawn from xeghnental dnty to fill 
ahipe in the adjutant and auditor-general’e offices, and Mr. Jewksby 
thi^ht it not improbable that 1 might be pemutted— opp6rtttiii^ 
ofierixkg— to leave the battalion for a oooupatiom 1 desired fie- 
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thing batter— liar, Booth to say, no&ing better was to be had. Learing 
my new friend^ therefore, who,* on t>arting, slipped into my hand one 
of those dumpy glittering ooins which then were known as gold mo- 
hnrs, but are now scarce enough to be looked upon as ancient speci- 
mens of numismatology, I trudged back to Matoongah, full of pleasing 
anticipations, and more than ever disgusted with the Pariah caste, of 
which the injudicious rules of the service made me feel I was a member. 

Several weeks rolled over my head without hearing from my friend 
Mr. Jei^ksby, during which time I steadily pursued my monotonous 
occupation of adjutant’s clerk, preparing forms, abstracts, muster-rolls, 
reports, &c. At length, one morning, the adjutant called me into his 
room, and said, in the very gentlemanlike and unamiable tone for which 
he was celebrated, Matross Middleton, 1 am going to lose yon. I am 
glad of it for your own sake ; 1 hope you’ll deserve your good fortune. 
You may look upon it as one of the results of your steady conduct in 
e^office.”(?) 1 stammered out that I was sorry to leave so kind an 
officer (Heaven forgive me for the fidsehood ! I was too much pleased 
to harbour ill-feeling), but that 1 was ignorant of his meaning. He 
then told me that the commandant of the corps had consented to my 
going up to Poonah, to enter the office of the pa 3 rmaster to the division, 
who wanted a derk ; that I was to go down the next day to Mr* 
Jewkaby, who would give me the means of making an expeditious 
journey to the station. No time was to be lost, for the head-quarters of 
the Poonah division were about to move, and there was a large arrear 
bf official business which it was requisite 1 should aid in bringing up. 

With a strange mixture of pain and pleasure, 1 turned my back 
upon the barracks on the following day. There were honest hearts 
beating under the cross-belts,— hearts that had throbbed in unison 
with my own in all the vicissitudes of military life ; there were hands, 
too, that I had clasped the night before the strife at Ras-el-Khyma, and 
over the can of arrack punch, when home was the subject of our song 
and our sentiment. It was painful to part from my old comrades, 
whom I might never see again. But then I 1 was shaking off a uniform 
in which I had ceased to take pride ; I was virtually quitting a profes- 
sion of which it may be emphatically said, in the wor^ of the Italian 

Who tOifrrtth htr*$ lemftthBlap4b€kmd* 

Mr. Jewksby wm deUghied to see me. He had, it seems, applied to 
leverU friends in my behalf, but there no vaceooieB at present in 
Vny preeidtocy offiee. The Poonah paymaster had, however, written to 
nne of the staff at Bombay to say, thalt be required a smart aooounUnt 
nnd good penman, and this jorning^to the ears of Mr. Jewksby, he at 
nnoe named me as ^ a fit and candidate* Bat this was net ett* 

SIh good old geintleman had precnredinsasmnil etock of cotton dlothei^ 
mattsOi indi^Hnsable to my cMl appearance^ and had aoin*' 
nff^pidd my dawk expensee to my station 1 My heart was too fhU of 
gnrtltndglor epeedL After a brief interview, 1 his hAiid» on 

which, 1 be&eve, 1 dropped tears^ and pmecgded tig the post- 



offioe, to ]Aoei¥6 tlie ntoci aa ry doemonti OMorlBg my mommoMlQii 
and safe touioli. In tour hours I was m rouie^ having sroamd tha 
to PanweU^ where the palankeeu and eS^hsiren aeraitedme. 

It is a delightful thing to travel dawki X eenjpeat that pei^ in Knt* 
land know as Uttle of the manner in whiek we get ow the gronndhs 
that fashion, as they do of other matters Ariatio. We are snpposed tn 
wander over wide and deso la te {daiii% |pun extsBitte elsfh^ts^ a^ 
tended by a genUeman In Iront, who c^ee a i^Molsa of boat-hook Inte 
the animal's head, and a gentleman behind, who seieena ne from the 
piercing rays of the sun with an ample umbrella. Some folks, who 
have very peneral ideas of Orientejl life, place us on the backs of oamhls, 
and suppose us to make one of a patriarohal cavalcade ; while othms, 
of more brilliant imaginations, take it for granted that we start by the 
mail, *<all on springs, like a corpi de balhtf** fsU fast aaleep'at Cal- 
cutta, and wake at Few ever heard of Thb Pawk, or can con- 

ceive it possible that distances of a thousand miles are aecompliehed in 
little boxes borne on the shoulders of four sable feUow-maiiumk Yet 
such is the most common mode of transit, and to my plain thinking it 
is the most agreeable and independent method ||f getting over ground 
kaewn to the eivUmed world«-^wsys excepting the huoiiy elyour Wm 
carriage^ feet pcet-berses, and roade as level and wnoeth m a hewUitg- 
green. It is true the bones ache after a long dai^k trip In t maiWieff 
to convey a lively idea of rheumatism ; you never ean slasii more than 
•two houre at Qt itretoh, because you are ^turbed by the appeafai of the 
relay bearers, who want bmii at every 8tage--4he oll^fed flamheOux 
of your torch-bearers are flashed under your very nose the whole night 
through — and yonr ears regaled inoessantly with the bussing, hum- 
ming, chanting, of your bearers — hut still the dawk is a delightfal 
species of carriage. We have not yet arrived at that point of olviUsa- 
tioD when travelling can be rendered absolutely comfortable under any 
circumstances. Take the railroad I You sec but little on your journey', 
and a pebble may whisk you to eternity befcnre you can say Jack Bobin- 
son. The mail 1 You are pent up for hours with a curious, forbid- 
ding old woman, fur-d-uM, afflicted with an obetinate cough and a yelp- 
ing lap-dog; on your right is an invalid attorney, who mnst have both 
windows np^ and the fcwiih of the ptuim emrr^ haa imptegnatsd his 
gannents with eigar-imeks ; the guard eUswa ytm hut Uttle tim to 
- bolt a few slices of indnrated, thna-honoiiMd ham* fkd n sup of hoUtni- 
hoi tea^ and thm is evmy cWoe of a detantionyOh ifan mmi dspolaite 
part of the rcmd,, flw ulostUnoh-idnernWtkmtooad^^ Thun 
Ibr the traveUing o’ horseback lennv^naAtin,F«fiaa and Aslatio 
key, it ia well enough for the lids^ but yen mu ea^osed to aU 
,ilier% snl^sdM to long halt% or leleyi of w^nawn brutes, A gulit 
oamelt Ykersiokiiess trUhout iheeosidmi of » gtOwidl mid U twinge 
eot A shipf-^aooording to Sum Johnson, ^ImprisonmsiH, with the 
chaaoe of being drowned.” A bouton the Kik^ the Ganges, the Ae- 
l^mstssf Conflne ment , send-hmih^ oOntiury lohidi^ and uBm sAu. 

A VoL.1 V. }Xo. SO X 
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Loomnotton — barring the carriage and post-horeee aforeeai<f-^e mon- 
atrouriy annoying in the beet form ; but ae it is not ffiven to mortals to 
transport themselves vrithont auxiliary aid, and as every spot on the 
fair earth is worth visiting, commend me to the Indian Dawk. You 
are your own master ; your palankeen is at onoe your arm-chair by 
day and your bed by night ; your dressing-table, your kitchen, your 
library^, are all compacUy stpwed before you. Your patient bearers 
stop when it pleaseth you, and where it pleaseth you. Here you feast 
your eyes upon a magnificent landscape, in which silvery rivers rush 
through luxuriant jungles, and lofty mountains, covered with rich 
foliage invite you to add to the wealth of your portfolio ; tAere you are 
arrested by the picturesque remains of some antique temple, the half- 
efiaoed inscriptions on whose mural adornments excite your curiosity 
and perplex your learning. Now you descend from your palankeen to 
sniff the morning air, and catch from the wild cry of the partridge, the 
carol of the lark, and the crow of the jungle-cock, the pleasant infec- 
tion of exhilarate spirits— and anon you are reclining on your port- 
able couch, carried, in imagination, by an agreeable novel, to the land 
of the loved West, unijl the subdued pace of your porteure apprizes you 
that you are reaching one of the comfortable little bungalows or asy- 
lums for travellers where attentive domestics supply you with a bath 
and a breakfast, and you stretch your limbs preparatory to another 
etage. I have tried eveiy description of locomotion, the 1,200 ton 
steamer, the 1,500 ton Indiaman, the Leith smack, the barque, the 
brig, the buggalah, the canoe, the elephant, the camel, the horse, the 
mule, the donkey, the rail-train, the mail, post-coaches, post-chaises, 
the diligence, the omnibus, the eil-waggon, the vetturino, the gig, the 
kadjava (or pannier), the sledge, the— all, in short, excepting the 
ostrich and the balloon; and the dawk still stands A. 1. in my register 
of their respective virtues and recommendations. The feeling bom in 
1820 exists in all its original force in 1844. 

A night and the better part of the following day brought me to my 
destination, and after a few hours* repose 1 waited on Capt. Jameson, 
and was duly installed in office. 

Poonah was a very gay and cheerful cantonment at this time, al- 
though it had not reached the completeness and architectural conse- 
quence it now boasts. The Peishwa had been but recently deposed* 
the division was soaroely upon the peace establiahment^in rfaot, not- 
withstanding the labours of Clmplin, the oommisrioner, we were 
fiar from feeling settled in the new possession. This, however, did not 
fttuder the oooupants of the cantonment leas happy, for sport and pie- 
yi&a were the oi^er of the day. But the aipect of the place was altoge- 
Ihir too strange and interesting to be spoken of at the end of a chapter. 
It must be raemd until I ag^ meet the reader. 
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THE FRIENDS TILL DEATH. 

TEAMSliATBD FROM THE 

Trb tile whkh follows this pretaAory notiee is timBsIstod from tbs 
ATfn-loo-ie-iheMH^ which contains a serins of nor^ soatis nf which hiTe 
been translated by Abel-Rdmnsat, M. Staajslae 'M* ThscMfove 

Pavte^ and Mn lliotii. The present is found in t|m I2th deaea^ OV 
section, and is headed, ** The giief of Yang^keS usikes him la^ 
down his life in order to perfect hb friendship.” The story is piw* 
faoed by a notice of two other Mends, Paou and £bhh, the CSiinese 
Pylades and Orestes. The present, or a similar tale, is very conds^ 
allnded to by GU>n 9 alves, in his Atie China, p. 585, No. 188 ; and a 
trandation, not so complete as the present, was introduced by Professor 
Kidd into the catalogue of Mr. Dunn’s Chinese CoUeotion. The one 
here given was, however, made long before it, |nd is here given in Us 
integrity. With respect to the personages of the tale : Paou and ShiUi, 
two ministers of the Tse dynasty, are mentioned by Gon 9 alves, aS 
well as the hero, King-ko ; but the fullest account of this personage is 
to be found in GntzlaiPs Sketch of Chinese history. Fan-yu-ke, a oele- 
brated general at the court of the Tain dynasty, being nnsuooessfn], is 
persecuted by the renowned Che-hwang-te, and takes refuge at the 
court of Tan, prince of the state of Yen. King-ko, an artfnl personage, 
is employed to tall him that he will not long survive, and begs him to 
cut off his head, which King-ko proposes to take in a box, and offer to 
the emperor. While the emperor looks at it, the emissary proposes to 
stab him. Fan-yu-ke is delighted at the idea, and cuts his throat ; 
King-ko proceeds with his head to the state of Tsin, and unsucoess- 
fully attempts to assassinate Che-hwang^-te. A full account of this 
transaction is given at the close of the historical nj^vel, Chun^aew-laSk 
hwd-ehe, * History of the Epoch of the Spring ami Autumn, and of the 
constituted Kingdoms.’ (16th keuen, 12th sect.) 

^ There was formerly, in the kingdom of Tse, one Kwan-chung, who 
bore the surname of E-wo, and one Paou-shffh, also called Seiien4ase^ 
who from early youth, and in the midst of pov^y, had sworn friend* 
ship. When Paon*sh&fa, In albsS»lifB^ Was advia^ to office 
Hwttn-kwngmnii, in the state of Tse, he fiMthlnlly acted np to hlaoatL 
recommended and promoted KwahHdffiog to be his minhdcr» eim 
placed him constsiitly above him* These two men admiffistofcd pnUBc 
affairs in the gvestesi harmony, exactly as if thsy were one Indivldiinjh 
Kwi^n^dtong often said, wi& respect to hie c^enffae^ ^Althcnffh I 
had thrice contended, and had tlMee fled, he knew 1 was no p&wgri f 
aware that Ihnd an a^ mother, I had thriec Wn in offiee, end thriee 
dis mis eed, he did not deem me a degenerate eon ; flndlng that I M 
notflrilin with the timee, bni ffieoasasd with hhn, he wae aware I wee 
nolool; feeUng tbat» whether I had gaincif'tlOt* I eonstent]|y tfiaiCd 
and gave mnch of what 1 had to he knew 1 was not avaririoha 
He was acquainted with my poverty; thoee who prodneed'ate my 
a 
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parents ; Vat he who knows me is Paon-shiih.’ On this aeooniit, both 
in past and pseSeit times, he who bean of atmljr heait-knit Mend- 
ship infalliVl/ calls it Kwan and Paou ; and to this day there is a story 
of two fnends, who, meeting by accident, formed an alliance as brethren, 
saeh laying down his life fortheother, and leaTing alasting reputation.* 

^ In the period of the spring and antnmn, when Ynen^ang, of the 
kingdom of Tsoo, treated with consideiation the foUowcirs of Confacins 
and of Laou-sas^^yited the enlightened and employed scholars, the news 
attracted to him those who were unwilling to 1^ slip the opportunity of 
enjoying patronage. There was, in the Tselh-shfh hills of Se-keang, a 
rirtnoas 8oholar,t named Tso, Whose appellation was Plh-taou. Early 
in life he lost bcih his parents. He gare hb whole attention to study, 
ooltiTating political philosophy.]; fib years approached four lustres. 
At that time, the fiefe of the oentnl kin^om had swallowed up eadi 
other ; the practisers of virtuous government were few ; numberless 
the usnrpers who relied on their authority. As yet, Tso-plh-taou had 
not oome forth to seek for office, but rrhen he heard of Yuen-wang, the 
king of Tsoo, who, enamoured of virtue and admiring justice, had 
made search for skilful doctors, he carried a sack of books, bade adieu 
to hb neighbours and friends in the village, hastened by by-roads 
to the state of Tsoo, and arrived by easy stages at Yung-te. It hap- 
pened then to be the winter period of the wind and rain. There is a 
passage in the Se^taang^yae^ whidi says of the wintry sky and the love- 
liness of the rain. 

The wind g^thout intennission moamfuUj roaming cuts the (ace, and drip- 
ping down, the small rain bedews the garments ; the intruding icicle and fei^ 
mented snow swiftly urge on the power of the cold. Incomparable is that 
period's barmonbus breath I 

Tbs indletiiict colour of thd hills, the sunlight constantly bedimmed, as the 
iew Tetuming obecuMS bearen^s bank. The reamer's spirits are exliauited at 
Ua ntiim { the trafeller in like manner regrets that he has started. 

"Tso-pih-taou proceeded along, bufieting with the wind and rain. 
One day, hb clothes drenched with rain, he beheld the daylight waning, 
and approached a village, desirous of begging shelter for the night. 
Fuma a distanoe hs perceived, in a wood of bamboos, a broken window, 
hum which strssmsd the of a lamp. He hastened la the divec- 
rion, md beheld a abort hedgs^ widch sosinled a little tbatebed hut, 
and puriUng through ^he hed^ gently knocked at a wicket A person 
iliside opened the door and came out Tso-plh^taoa, standing under the 
eaves of the house, hastily made a bow, and said, * Your humble ser- 
vaiit b a native of 8e-keang, by name Tso-plQi-taou, who, desirous 
Joameyix^ to the kingdom of Tsoo, lias ttnfoxtunatriy enopuniered the 

^ hterii, ssfs Um cae^ (vol. W.)« at siso aceosmtsd oh nf the firt ztlstlfln df bmua 
Ulh WkHSteklMtimmtaceotHartaMWttrtSIhtmciMhSHor ttattnMCMmart 
tiasiltea IWH siri PsHlwd tht righttoiHHii orthsriag tteir OAOHS^ aa 

t L l l a wtejiy te n t, *sflttiiaus doctor t* dUstm tSiiHimilttdto dWl oaosri. 

» Steal of <sie» l siaf ■<Ns *hH Uwoga mA tbsaMBU or ORMBfottnii. 
mfliirtim ths iisaib.** • 
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iiiglii's lodging; iMomw 1 m liUi ist tewavd : hfdootnsfl y^kmiw 
wfaethwp yottt ^onomro^ fentoai rton wifl gy— Hit or not* Hho pm^, 
upon luwring tfaiiy Imitily hitofioliiii|pid iMUBpliiAMitfl, nad M bid 
intotlm bat. Ibo-plb-tMU lookod at It^ aaw thdt onlj^a 

oondi, and upon tin nowdi a iMap of ba oto »> ttot ldi|p ^ > b» IMbi 
know tba owner was m Htefiiry Mus, and be iMind to perfbm 
the omnonies of bowing to Idm. Tbe pepwm saU^ ^Po ndt itaatl 
npon oompliments ; it js b«t(er to dry your ga^imnts ;* and, snltte 
actioii to word«^ lit some banlKwe for a and Tsaxpilhdaoa daM ifi 
l^unnonts. Tbs person then spared some wine and food, and olliaed 
it» treating him with the kindest attention. Tso-plh-taoii inqidaed bis 
name. The person answered, * that he was oaBed Yang-ke5-gae } that 
he had early in life lost his parents, and dwdt thess akme ; hs was 
naturally very much addicted to leamix^ ; Uiat his sgHoultural ooeo|M- 
tion had altogether ceased, and that hie present good forinne was ray 
great in meeting with a learned doctor ooming from a distance ; he ofify 
lamented the destitute condition of his houss^ and humbly sntMlbd 
him to overlook it.* * At such a cloudy and rainy time,* retomed Too- 
pib-taon, * attaining tbe favour of your shelter, and, in addition, reodv- 
iiig food and drink,— how can I ever foiget to thank you 7* That nbffbt 
tbe two laid down to rest, but conversed of their studies without reposing 
till the end of the evening, aud%id not fall asleep till next day*s dawxu 
The fall rain had not stopped, and Yang-ked-gse detained 
Tso-pih-taou in his house, exhausted all that he had, waited upon hbaa, 
and they mutually vowed to be eider and younger brothers. Tse^fo- 
taou was five years older than Yang-ke6-gae^ who o0ered him the «e- 
spects of an elder brother. 

" After he had stayed there three days, the rain ceased, and the voada 
became dry. * My virtuous younger brother,* said Tso-pih-taou, 
^possessing the talents of a wang-tso,*^ united with juet thoughts, 
not exposing the hne silk of the bamboos, but loving the fountain 
of the old wood, is to be deeply deplored.* *It is not,’ replied the 
other, * that 1 do not desire to accept office, but that 1 have not yet 
obtained the meane.* * At present,* replied Tso-pih-taou, * the king of 
Tsoo Is emptying his heart to seek oat ssliolafi^ ea4 einee my jeaitger 
breiber hes this sentiment, why not ge fogstberf *X wfikg* aeU ilbe 
othei^ *to obeyn^ elder broths coimiu^* Qe-ihsn g^|fee40t# 
lew tbinge for tbeir suppcfrt on tbe roa(^ rations and rioe^ leav- 
ing the rush hut, the two journeyed tog^ber southweidL 

^ They had not gone more then two daye when they net with bad 
weather, and were obliged to pat ep at an inn, where they oonsaroed n 
geed deal of thrir Buddies. They had at last only packet of foed 
remaining, and the two carrying It in tarn, braved the weather and 
wanton* The rain wee inoesaant, and tbe wind blew herd. Itidtonged 
oneday forabeavy foUof anew* Mold wbatXt was 4ikai-« 

• AtotoisdBiiNf. 
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Hm windt grew ttnmg, the enow wu ooM-the enow followed up tbo 
wlnd^ power. In disorder, the sUldness of the wiltow wes wildly egituted by 
thobrom FIske tfter duke, the ekler<.downdiBorderBd]y spirted along. Hie 
whole weUdn was a confosed fall of snow, north, south, east, and west, cover- 
ing the earth, inundating the heaven, entirely changing its blue and yellow to 
rad and black. The tranquil feelings of the poetical wanderer who was ezamiQ- 
Ing the plom-tree wens delightfully excited; the roadfarer desired to save himselC 

The twp passed along to the southward, and in their course took the 
road across the Leang hills. On inquiring of some wood-cutters, they 
were told by them that the road from this spot for about a hundred le had 
no trace of human habitation, bnt led entirely across retired hills and 
large barren moors, infested by wolves and tigers; that the better 
course was not to attempt to go. Tso-pth-taou said, * What does my 
virtaous brother think of it V Yang-ked-gae answered, ‘ It has been 
said fi^om the olden time that life aud death are predetermined, and 
having arrived here, we should only think of advancing, and not cherish 
any desire to return.’ They again proceeded a day’s journey, and at night 
lodged in some ancient sepulcliKs. Their clothes were but slight, and 
the cold wind penetrated to their bones. Next day, the snow fell still 
more heavily, and in the hills it was nearly a full cubit’s depth. Tso-pTh- 
tttoa could endure the cold no longer, and said, * I think tha^ in this jour- 
no for a hundred fo, deprived of human habitations, our supplies failing, 
our clothes insufBcient, and food exhaled, if one went by himself he 
inight arrive at Tsoo ; hut if both go, should we not be frozen to death, 
we shall be starved alive on the ro^ ; and what will be the use of dying 
with the trees and plants ? Let me take the clothes which I have upon 
me, and, putting them off, give them to my virtuous younger brother 
to put on ; he can then by himself use the supplies, and gain strength 
in the road to go on. After I have sent him on, I will not move, but 
prefsr dying herq^ and wait till he sees the king of Tsoo ; he must then 
get an important employmient, and it will not be too late to come and 
bury me,’ ‘ How can such a plan be executed V replied Yang^ked-gac. 

* Although we two are not bom of the same parents, the breath of in- 
te^ty is greater than bones and flesh ;* how could I bear to go alone 
and entreat promotion V He forthwith assisted Tso-plh-taou along. 

After they had proceeded ten fo, Tso-plh-taou said, ^The wind and 
snow are still more uigent ; how can I proceed V They then sought a 
re8ting-||yoe at the road’s side, and beheld a decayed mulberry-tree 
offering a slight shelter from the snow. One person could easfly be 
sheltered under it. Yang-ked-gae assisted Tso-pTh-taou to enter in and 
sit down; and Tso-plh-taou derired Yang-ked-gae to knock stones toge- 
ther, in order to procure a light, and set fire to some decayed wood, 
to protect them from the cold. Yang-ked-gae was employed in taking 
a IHtle fire towards him, and had come back, when he beheld Tbo-|A- 
taon naked ; he had taken off aU his olothesi, and laid them down in a* 
heap. Yang-kei^gae exclaimed, in astonishment, ‘Why has my bro- 
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thttr done thie?* *Qn ooneideringi I had no oihier anewmd T*o- 
pXk^toon ; *let not my brotiier de^^ hhnieU^ hntlo^With pvt on thme 
gafteents, and) bea^ng on bis back these rMmm, go fa wr a rd, I iHIl 
die Iwre.’ Yang^ked-^ embiaoed him, and kaTSi intotean. *We 
two} he saidy ^haTing a fHendsIhip^ mud Uto aad'dle tej^ether ; how 
can dr* part? Tso-^-taon v^dkd# bns^r hnr blanqhed 

bones* If we an bo& stairYed to dii^ togiltef Tita|f»ke6-gae an- 
swer^ '^Sinoe it is thna^ 1 wkh to take offttiy clotiietai»|»it thMon 
my eldet Wother, that he may take the food and go^ and 1st me p stMh 
here.’ < Baring my whole life»* said the glher, * I ham been Tesy di^ 
cate ; my younger brother is rather strong^-— eompand with me^ rmj 
strong ; he te much more deeply read and infonned than 1 am ; if he 
sees the king ef Tsoo, he must be created an important minister. Haw 
is my death worth speaking about? Do not, my brother^ nmain a 
long time ; you should go at once.’ * At present,’ said Yang-ked-gie, 
* you being starved to death in the mulberry-tree, and I proceeding alone 
to gain a promotion, is decidedly not the act of a just man ; 1 can- 
not do it.’ <Of my own accotd,’ answered Tao-plh-taob, left 
the Tseih-shlh hills, and ci^e to my brother’s house. As soon as I 
had seen him, pero^wing that my brother’s knowledge was unoonmon, 
•*n this^ account I exhorted him to seek promotion. Unhappily^ the 
'^nd and rain is adverse. This is my fSate, and it is for me to undergo 
it ; but should 1 cause my brother to perish, it would then be my fault.* 
When he had <*eased speaking, he desired to leap forward into the 
stream before them, and die. Yang-ke5-gae embraced and stopped 
him, and, bitterly weeping, took the garments to cover him, and assisted 
him to get into the mulberry-tree. Tso-pih-taou again threw aside the 
clothes, and Yang-ked-gae again renewed his exhortations. 

** While he was explaining, he beheld Tso-plh-taou’s spirit and colour 
changed, and that the cold had already seized on the vital principle ; 
he could not speak ; he motioned him with his hand to go. The other 
again took the clothes to cover him, when he perceived that he was 
already frozen. His hands were straight, his legs fixed. Yang-ke5-gae 
thought to himself, * If 1 i-emain a long time here, commissvatinghiin, 1 
shall also be frozen to d&th. After 1 am dead, who will bury my brother? 
Then, in the snow, worshipping his brother^ he mid, * Your degenerate 
younger brother, departing hence, expects the assistenoe of your shade ; 
should he only obtain a riight reputation, he will ifiAdlibly giv} you a 
sumptuous funeral.’ Tso-pih-taou nodded his head, and in the moment 
while he was half-answering, bb breath failed him. Yang-ked-gae 
could only take the food and clothes, and turning round, looked at him 
as he went along. He proceeded, lamenting and weeping. T»o-pih-taoa 
died in the mulberry-tree. Posterity has an ode in his praise^ nying. 

The cold came, and the snow wss three cubits deep ; 

The man went on the road for a thousand k. 

The long road was bitter, cold whs the snow ! 

Still morSf there was no rice in the sack ; 

• gSk'ilreU, *our whitened/ or rather, hi our Mion, * hire hSMi.' 
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AwA altlMtif b there wes eupply enough for one, 

If thej went together, both niuft.beve died. 

What troold hafo been the adraotigt of the death of the two faithful 
friendi? 

Ooe*a Ufa was etill more to be depended on 1 
VirtttOo«» indeed* wes Tso-pTIwteoo i 

Id lepingdown h)s life be meoifasied the beautp of a perfect man. 

^ Yaag^ked-gae* enduring the cold and ice, h^-etarred, arrived at 
the ktx^om of Taoo, and rented in one of the oaravanaeraie.* Next 
daj he entered the city, andidnqnired of a person, laying, ^The prince 
of Teoo invitee virinonn doetors,«where do yon go in?’ The pereon 
replied, ^ There ia a hall for gneats prepared outside the palace, where 
tfao great oiUoer,t Fei-chung, reeeives the national acholars.’ He ap- 
f voaebed the gueetB*-rooni, and at that moment Pei^^hiing was deeoend- 
lng.f^m hfa chariot. Yang-ked>gae eame forward, and made a reve- 
Mnbe. Fei-chong, perceiving that Yang>ke6-gae, altbongh dreased in 
xongh and tattered clothes, still appeared beyond the ordinary oaet, 
hastily rdlponded to his salutation, and said, * Where does the virtuous 
ioholar come from?’ * Your humble aerv|nt,* answered he, * ia nsCined 
Yang^ked^gae, and ia a Yimg-chew man; hearing that the supreme 
kingdom invites acholars, be hae come on purpose to ofier faimaelf/ 
Pei<«hnng led him into the guests’-hall, and offered him wine and foefd. 
He pamed the night in the hall, and next day Pei>chnng came into the 
hall and questioned Yang-ked-gae as to the state of hia knowledge. He 
aniwered every question, and spoke as fluently as a stream. Pei-ehung 
wae vastly pleased, and went in and reported it to the monarch, who 
invited Yang-ked-gae to his presence, to inquire of him conoeming the 
means of enriching the kingdom and strengthening the forces. Yang- 
ked-gae at once proposed ten plans, all well adapted for the exigencies 
of the times. The king was greatly delighted, and prepared a royal 
feast in order to entertain him, and promoted him to be chung-ta-foo;t 
gave him a hundred ounces of gold, and a hundred ells of variegated 
oilk. Yang-ked-gae again bowed, and hia tears gushed forth. Yuen- 
wang, muck astonished, asked, * Why is your lordship so deeply af- 
flicted?* Yang-ked-gae then reported to the kfhg the circumstance of 
Tso-pih-taou’s taking o£P his clothes and giving him their supplies'. 
When the king heard this, he was much moved, and all the great offi- 
cers were painfully affected. * What does your lordship wish V asked 
his majesty. * Your minister entreats leave of absence,’ replied Yang- 
keo-gae, * to go and bury Tso-pih-taou ; he will then return to Krve the 
great king.’ Yuen-wang forthwith promoted the deceased Tso-plh-taou 
to the rank of chtmg-tti-foo, disbursed the expenses of his funeral, and 
sent persons to follow Yang-ked-gae, and go along with his chariot. 

^ Yang-ked-gae bade adieu to the monarch, and hastened in the di- 
rection of the Leang mountains, to seek the spot of the decayed mnl- 

« plMM for triTellen, tppobittd by the court. 

♦ He«ai«kaiur-(anS«.iuprcinefo-/i*. 

t Te-Aeoftheijemiddn. 
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berry-tree of former days. He saw Tso-pih-taou’s corpse^ tlie counte- 
naiioe being as if he whs still lirihg. Yai^r- ke6 "^ bDwe4k And 
and Called to his asiirtants to ooUeet togsthstdjie oldpsoplanf the dtt*- 
tricts to dlTine a good spot at the souroe of the Poo^tang^ Be|Are^ it 
oreriooked the great Stream ; behind^ it tesned she lofty side ol 
the mountain ; enci|«led on the r^t am) left hy tile fSskS of the 
hills. The sltaatiflti sms SKoeUent. They fSsrthwllIl ^osiied Tech 
plh4ao«^s eorpes/ in fmgrattt waters, dressed ii^ and fkfbti on i£ 
the eap of a u>nf6e; d^snited it in an Inner and o^ter ooStnt tMr 
<}nill j buried it, and raii^ a mound on ths four sides» sttttonnded wl% 
a mud wall ; iliey planted trees near it, and at a distance of tlriet|r 
paces from the tomb erected a small sacrificial edifice, and set up la it 
a terra-cotta image of Tso'pth-tao^. It was decorsted with flowers eoA 
trees, and upon it was placed the usual tablet in front. At Uie sifis of 
the wall was a small tiled apartment, and persons were ordered to pro^ 
senre and watch it. As soon as the building was finished, they ofiered 
up the usual sacrifice in the pavilion. The grief of the party was eon* 
oessive, and all the elders of the place and followers shed tears. 

" Yang-ked-gao that nigki. sat there with lamps burning, weeping 
and sighing without cessation. On a sudden, a gust of wind caW 
whirling and howling in. The lamps almost went out, and on their 
reviving he beheld in the shadow a person apparently uncertain whe- 
ther to advance or retire, and sobbing in a suppressed manner. Yaug- 
keo-gae called out < Who is there ? Who dares, in this abrupt manner, 
and in the depth of night, enter this place i* No one answered. He 
then arose, and, looking, found it was Tso-pih-taou 1 Yang-keo-gae 
exclaimed, in astonishment, ^ Since my brother’s shade has not retired 
to a distance, but has come to visit me, tlieie must be some cause for 
it.’ Tso-pih-taou replied, ‘ I thank my brother for his careful recollec- 
tion, and that, at the commencement of Lis ascending the road of pre- 
ferment, he has petitioned to bury me ; that he has expended much, 
and invested me with dignity. The beauty of the ooffins and shrouds, 
and every thing, is unexceptionable ; only my tomb is very close to 
that of King-ko* This man, during his life, attacking the monarch of 
Tsin, was killed in liis unsuccessful attempt. Kaou-tseen-le took his 
corpse and buried it here. His spirit is very majestic, and fierce ; every 
night he comes with a sword, and abuses me. saying, * You frozen-to- 
death, hunger-killed fellow, how dare you make your tomb and lie 
upon my shoulders, depriving mo of my situation? If you do not de- 
part from henoe 1 will overthrow the tomb, take your corpse, and cast 
it outside the moor.’ 1 come, on account of this annoyance, to bog 
my younger brother to remove me elsewhere, in order to avoid the me- 
naced oahunity.’ Yang-keo-gae wished to ask a few questions, but the 
wind hastily arose, and the spectre became invisible. Yang-ked-gae, 
in the pavilion, looked about astonished ; then, as if in a dream, but dis- 
tinctly, remembered the circumstances. 

^ Next day, at dawn, he again summoned the elders of the place, and in- 
quired if there was any tomb near. They replied that there was ^e tomb 
Asia^/ottrn.N.8.VoL.IV.No.20. Y 
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of King-ko in the shade of the fir-tree, and that there was an ancestral 
temple before it. ^ThU person,* said Yang-ked-gae, ‘having been for- 
merly killed in unsuccessfully attempting to destroy the monarch of Tsin, 
^how comes he to have a tomb hero V The elders replied, ‘ Kaou- 
tsSen-le, -who was an inhabitant here, understanding King-ko*s destruc- 
tion, and his corpse being thrown outside the moor, stole it and buried 
it at this spot, and his soul being a very illustrious one, the inhabitants 
built a temple here, and offer the sacrihces of the four seasons, in order 
to entreat felicity and fortune.* When he heard this account he credited 
the vision, and, leading his followers, hastened to the ancestral temple of 
King-ko, pointed at the image, and abused it. ‘ You common fellow of 
the state of Yen, supported by the heir-a}>parent, who bribing you by a 
famous beauty and a great reward, having exhausted your ability, 
and not thinking on any good plan, appointed yon to enter into the 
state of Tsin, to raise revolt, bury yourself, and delude the kingdom. 
Coming here, youlnive deceived the people around, who come and sacri- 
fice to you. My elder brother, Tso-pih-taoii, is a famous civilian of the 
present age, benevolent and just, and a pure scholar. How dare y^u 
oppress him ( If you do it again, I will overturn your ancestral tem- 
ple, destroy the sepulchre, and cut you up root and branch * for ever.* 
When he had finislied his abuse, he came to Tso-pih-taou’s tomb, and 
prayed, saying, ‘ Should King-ko come again to-night, lot me know.* 
“ That night, he lighted lamps and w'aited, and really lieheld Tso-pih- 
taou, who, sighing, said : ‘ I thank my brother for this ; but King- 
ko has many followers, and all the people about offer sacrifices to him ; 
my brother should take grass and reeds, and make shapes of men, 
clothe them in colours, and jiutting in their hands military weapons, 
bum them before the tomb. By means of their assistance, King-ko 
will be prevented from injuring me.* After he had thus spoken, he be- 
came invisible. Yang-keo-gao, the following night, employed persons 
to bind up straw in the shape of men, cover them with coloured silk, 
and, providing each with swords and spears, placed some tens of them 
at the side of the tomb, and burnt them. He then uttered a sacrificial 
prayer, and said, ‘ Should this bo of no use, come and tell me, and 
return to the sacrificial hall.’ That night was heard a sound of wind 
and rain, and as it were of men fighting. Yang-keo-gae came out to 
look, and he beheld Tso-pih>taou, who ran up to him and said, ‘ The 
men my brother burnt are of no use ; King-ko has also got the assist- 
ance of Kaou-tseen-le, and ere long my corpse must be expelled from 
the sepulchre ; 1 hope my brother will soon I'emove it to another place, 
and bury it, and save me from such a misfortune.* ‘ How does the fel- 
low act thus?' exclaimed the other, ‘and insult my elder brother? I 
will help him with my own sword. ‘ My brother is a man,* was the 
reply ; * but we are all 8pirit8.t A livii^ man may possess courage, 
and help to arrest the dusty world ; but how can he war against the 
shades ? Although the effigies aid to shout, they were unable to drive 

• KdN'puM. * root Mid bate.’ 

t Yung-fiHt a ' sunlight man but wc are yin kwei» * shadowy souls.’ 
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back these powerful spirits.* ^Depart, now, my brother,’ replied he; 

< to-morrow yon shall certainly have a qniet place.* 

" The next day, Yang-ked-gae again came down to the ancestral tem- 
ple of King-ko, and after soundly rating him, fnnashdd the image, a^d 
then was about to set fire to tlie tenipie ; but the elders of the district 
earnestly begged him to forbear, saying, * This is a village’s sacrificial 
fire ; should it be overthrown, we apprehend it will produce calamity 
among the people.’ In a short time, all the inhabitants assembled and 
entreated him ; he could, therefore, resist no longer, and he returned 
into the sacrificial hall. He then drew up an explanatory document, 
which he sent up to the king of Tsoo, saying, * On a former occasion 
Tso-plh-taou gave his rations to your minister, hy which means he snr- 
vive^ and met with his holy master, who has condescendingly ele- 
vated him, and given him an important title— a w hole life’s sufficiency ! 
suffer your minister to plan in an after age, to exhaust his heart, in 
order to recompense. The terms were most decided.* 

“Having delivered the document to his followers, he went down to Tso- 
pih-taou’s tomb, and said to them, after a burst of tears: ‘ My brother, 
Tso-pih-taou, is persecuted by the powerful spirit of King«ko, and is al- 
lowed no rest by it. 1 cannot suffer this, and would bum the temple, and 
zrill down the tomb, but 1 am afraid of rejecting the suit of the people of 
tne district. It is better to die, so that, becoming a spirit under the foun- 
tains,^ I may aid my brother to fight this strong spirit. You must take 
my corpse, and ’mry it to the light of the tomb : in life and death wo w ill 
be in the same place : I have endeavoured to recompense his friendship for 
me. Return, and present the document to the prince of Tsoo ; tell him 
that 1 entreat him to listen and adopt his minister’s words, to bestow 
his constant protection upon the lulls and streams, the gods of the land 
and of the grain.’ When he had finished ({peaking, he stabbed himself, 
and died. His followers buried him beside Tso-pih-taou’s tomb. 

“ That night the wind and rain were excessive ,* thunder and light- 
ning augmented the noise of shouts of battle heard for many fo. Upon 
the top of King-ko’s tomb was a rent, as if by lightning, and the bared 
bones were scattered on the moor. The fir tree at the side of the tomb 
was plucked up by the roots, and in the ancestral temple suddenly 
burst forth a fiame. The elders of the district, greatly astonished, camo 
before the two tombs of Tso and Yang, burnt incense, and bowed be- 
fore them. The followers returned to the kingdom of Tsoo, and reported 
the whole affair to the monarch. Yuen-wang, in recompense of the merit 
of his minister, sent down a high officer to build before the tomb a temple 
for the deceased. He promoted him to be chief of the Tchfoo, The for- 
mula of the document bestowing the temple called it The Temple of 
Jftitioe and Fidelity, A tablet was set up in order to record the event. 
Till the present day the fragrant fire has never been extinguished, while, 
from that period, the soul of King-ko was destroyed, though the vil- 
lagers, at the four seasons of the year, ofier the sacrifice for the redemp- 
tion of souls. 

* Alluding to the I or **nlne” yellow "souroei'* ofHadee, 
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ON THE ORIENTALISMS IN -ffiSCHYLUS. 

NO. II. 

Before resumiug our examination it may be not amiss to men- 
tion that, in illustrating the various passages which we adduced to 
shew the Oriental imagery and expressions employed by the Greek 
author, we have uniformly preferred Holy Scripture, which is, con- 
sidering it apart from its inspired character, the most faithful, as 
well as most copious, record we possess of ancient Eastern habits 
and feelings, and contains likewise, in the Psalms and similar 
books, the largest collection of early Oriental poetry. Having made 
this remark we procec'd to take up the Agamemnon from v. 810, 
where the hero is represented as returning in his war-chariot from 
Troy, a(‘Conij)anied by his captive bride. 

On his first entrance he utters a prayer, or rather a sj)eech of 
thanksgiving, to the gods, who have granted him a safe return to 
his palace and his queen. Of this custom we find but scanty no- 
tiro in Sophocles. Does Orestes, in the Electro^ return thanks to 
Heaven on his return to Argos ? Docs Philoctetes express his grati- 
tude in this manner for the visit of Neoptolemus ? We are almost 
tempted to look upon the piety of the Orientals as superior to that 
of their European hrethren, ^ and to consider this custom an Eastern 
one. Though a reference to Scripture may in this case be considered 
unfair, wo cannot refrain from referring the reader to the song of 
praise uttered by King David under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, 2 Sam. xxii. The 00th versi' of this chapter, “ By thee 
have J run through a troop ; by my God have I leaped over a wall,** 
finds an accurate parallel in v. 821 and v. 827. 

TovTtav Otolffi xp*) no\vfjivri<rTOv 
rivftVy ^TTHirep 

iroXiv SijjfidOvvfv ‘Apytiov duKo^f . . , 

virtpQoputv Si KvpyoVf &c. 

V. 827-8. “ A devouring lion {i.e. the Greek army), leaping 
over the towers, has licked up its fill of royal blood.** The simile 
of the lion, which has occurred before in this play (v. 718 — 734)> 
is very common in all Oriental writers, and in Homer, who was, if 
we may credit the hymn ascribed to him, an Asiatic Greek, t Now, 
upon examining Herodotus, j; it will be seen that .Sschylus could 

* Coiii{Hur« the oonrmutioo of Camby§« and Cymtt at ddWcffod to ui by Xenophop, CkMfH 
1. 94 adjbt,, in whirii itllgiMU duUM au atioBgly laailcaled. 
t Hymn, in ApoU., quoted by Thucydidei, ill. lot t— 

dprjpy oiKti Si tvi rranraXoifftTp, 

* The bund old man of Chioa’ rocky lale.’ 
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hardly speak from the experience which his own eoimtry afTovded 
him of the habits of this animal ; for we are told that lions are 
found in Europe only between the rivem Achelous, in Acarnania, 
and the Nestua, which flows past AbdenL Puttin,; all these fiiets 
together^ and remembering that iBsohyins could not have passed 
any long time in this lion -country, it being almost entirely friendly 
to the Persians, wo cannot be thought to draw an unwarrantable 
conclusion in pronouncing this nso of the lion in simile an Orien- 
talism. Its occurrence in Scripture is so common, that wc riiall ooa- 
tont ourselves with referring to JoeU i* 6, as 1)oing more inunediately 
parallel to the passage we have now boon discussing. 

It is worthy of notice tliat tho word \iu>y is not found more than 
four times in all the remains of Sophocles ; and^ out of tliese four 
times, it is ouly used once in simile, Philuctete^^ 1436 ; ‘ Ye guard 
one another like a couple of lions :* and to use such a simile as this 
requires no very intimate knowledge of the habits of the animaL 
This circumstance seems ifi go some way to prove the peculiar Orien- 
talism of ^iSchyJjus. 

In V. 8 1 9, “ The storms of destruction are alive,*' the imagery is 
highly Oriental, and positively the same with that in Prov, i. 27, 
“ When your fear comoth as desolation, and your dostruotion 
cometh os a whirlwind.” 

y. 837- I can say from knowledge, for I well understand the 
mirror of friendship, that those who appear most well-disposed to me 
are but a shadowy phantom.” This expression of Agamemnon seems 
to partake of that sententious style in which Orientals love to clothe 
their speeches. Though it cannot bo asserted that these are entirely 
Eastern metaphors, for they are of frequent occurrence in other au- 
thors, yet we cannot help imagining that they have an Eastern 
origin, on comparing them with Proc. xxvii. 17, 19, “A 'mu.n 
sharpenoth the countenance of his friend As in water face 
answereth to face, so is the heart of man to man ; ” and many sinu- 
lar passages. Tho subject of friendship is one which is most oom** 
monly chosen by Oriental writers ; and the deepest and most plain- 
tive sorrow is expressed in their writings at being deserted or de-* 
oeived by a friend. Mine own familiar friend,'** says David,. 
Ps. xlL 9, hath lifted up his heel against me*" Many aplm- 
risms and rules concerning friendship are eomprehended m the 
books of Proverbs, Wisdom, and EocU^astieus. And this appeara 
to arise from the very slight esteem in which women were, and are 
to this day, held in East In such a state of feeling, a man is 

* ' the man of my peace.* Cf. also Job. vi. I4« and xta. 14 
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bereft of domestic society, and naturally attaches more importance 
to the friendship fc»rmed with another of his own sex. Where we 
find, then, in the Greek poets, such particular mention of friend- 
ship, it is not unfair to consider it as an Orientalism adopted as con- 
genial to Greek ideas in consequence of the almost Oriental seclu- 
sion in which their females, married ones especially, were accustomed 
to be kept. 

The titles which Clytmmnestra deceitfully heaps on her lord must 
recal many well-known passages of Scripture. She compares him* 
to “the watch-dog of the fold; the cable which preserves a vessel ; 
the pillar of a lofty edifice ; the only son of a father ; the land which 
unexpectedly appears to a sailor ; fair weather after a storm ; a 
running brook to a thirsty wayfarer ;** and, a few lines farther on,t 
to warmth in v;inter, and leaves springing from a root, which 
yield shade from the parching dog-star.” Such comparisons, though, 
as we have elsewhere remarked, they are frequently found in non- 
Oriental writers, still have an Eastern character. 

The sententious jihraseology of the Orientals seems to shew itself 
also in the reply of Agamemnon to his wife, when he declines the 
honours which she presses upon him. In fact, the lines 916 — 930 
appear much to resemble in style the book of Proverbs, the very 
Oriental character of which must l)e obvious to all. “ Keep your 
praises,” says the hero, “within bounds; this honour should be 
paid me by others than yourself. Make me not efieminate ; fall 
not down to me, as to a foreign king, when you address me. Moke 
not ray passage hateful to the gods by strewing it with drapery. J 
These are honours which should be paid to the gods ; it is by no 
means devoid of danger for a mortal to walk thus. Honour me, I 
tell thee, as a man, not as a god. Fame speaks aloud, without all 
this rich embroidery being trampled under my feet. Freedom from 
folly is the greatest gift of the Deity. We should hold him happy 
who dies in prosperity. Cheerful shall I be, if I can always meet 
with the same success as I have in the present instance.” 

V. 1034. Zbnrvpou^cVac ippEvug. “My mind being on fire,” The 
poet, in this and the few preceding lines, is describing the eft'oets of 
a silence maintained with difficulty. These verses form the conclu- 
sion of the fourth ode, in which, as already mentioued,§ the Chorus 
breaks out into a more undisguised expression of fear for the sove- 
reign's fate. “ Hod I not been prevented, my heart would have 

• V. 896. f V. OfiS. 

t Thli ti a maniMr of shewing TMpect which U practiied to the present day In the Eait» and 1b 
rendered peculiarly eaiy ftom the nature of the ElaBtem coBtume. 

I No. 1. p. 51. 
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anticipated my tongue, and let these things burst forth ; but now it 
murmurs in darkness, pain, and despair, my mind being set on fire/* 
Every one will allow this imagery to be truly Oriental. In Vtalm 
xxrix. the same ideas are introduced : 1 was d\&nib with silence ; 

I held IB j peace even from good ; and my sorrow was stirred.* My 
heart was hot wkhin me . while J was musing, the fixe burned.*' 
The idea of pain producing h^at of mind has led some persons to 
translate 6ep/ifJvowc (v. 1172) by a word expressive of grief^ oom<* 
paring it with Ezek. iii. 14. went in bitterness, in the heatt 
of my spirit.** But this cannot bo urged as a second instance of 
this metaphor, as Blomfield and most others consider it to refer to 
divine afflaiue. 

V, 1061. kapftap^t The word mpfiavoQ occurs also in/S'tcgjp. 
128, 911, and in two places in Lycophron. Photius explains it by 
(lapflapoi^ and the derivation is said to be hifo tov fioilv 
as is mentioned by Eustathius.^ But surely, were it derived from 

the Carian language, " icapoc (f^atyv would lie more likely to be em- 
ploye<l than /3or), which signifies ‘ cry * rather than ‘ speech.* May 
lot its etymological root be a word cognate with the Hebrew an 
‘to lay waste,* giving it the sense of ‘a c*aptive from abroad ?* or, 
should it he ol>j(H.‘ted that the Hebrew Pi and the Greek K are not 
likely to be interchanged, may we not even refer it to the word 3ip 
‘ he drew near,’ thus giving to it the sense of ‘ aduena ? * The 
Ambic karhan signifies ‘ near to,* and hence implies ‘ a rela- 
tion.* 

IN’^e have already remarked the Oriental character of the wailings 
and prophecies of Cassandra, which extend from v. 1072 to 1330. 
Tt is dithcult, nay almost impossible, to go minutely through these 
250 lines, and point out what expressions in them seem to partake 
of this character ; and indeed the Orientalism does not, in this part of 
the play, appear so strongly in the phraseology os in the style and 
general nature of tlio couiposition. Beyond ono or two obscure and 
corrupt passages, these lines present no very remarkable difficulty ; 
and we strongly recommend those of our readers who ore pleai^ 
with an Oriental stylo of writing, to peruse, or re-peruae, this por- 
tion of the very beautiful drama now before us. While they are 
charmed with its wild, prophet-like strain, they will not fail to 
confess, that the hypothesis we have been endeavouring to illustrate 

* In the Pnyer Book. *' It wu pain and grief unto me." 

} nC>n the word ufed here to denote 'heat* la Identical with QPl * the one em 
xxxix. 

t Bkmfiold, ad toe* 
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doet not in this passage stand in need of manj arguments to prove 
it. We have alreadj, in a previous article, said much on this sub- 
ject, and therefore shall not tire the reader with farther remarks, 
only referring to v. 1115, apKvc f) as compared with Ecclu9. 

vii. 26, and to 1327 — 1330, an Eastem-like refleotion on the insta- 
bility of all human affairs. 

y. 1396. “ As he has, in spite of justice, filled a cup of such 
accursed woo in his house, he himself goes and drains it (J.icKLvtiy** 
Compare this idea with Pt. Ixxv. 8. “• In the hand of the Lord is 

a oup, and the wine is red ; it is full of mixture, and he poureth 
out of the same ; but the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring thorn out, and drink them.” This mode of expression 
appears an Oriental one : it would at least seem very well adapted 
for the ancient Persians, since, as Herodotus says,* ohy mpra 
TrpoffKcarat, ‘ they are addicted to drinking.' Compare also “ this 
shall bo the portion of their cup;'* “lot this cup pass from me;” 
and other similar passages. 

The last expression to which we shall direct the attention of the 
reader is v. 1533, where the calamities and murders befalling the 
house of Airous are spoken of by the Chorus under the type of ‘ a 
plashing torrent of blood.' This will probably appear to others, aa 
it docs to us, to have somewhat of the Oriental in it. The play is 
concluded with a kind of Xoyo/xnx'a between iEgisthus and the 
Chorus, in which no passage of interest occurs. 

In concluding this review of the Agamemnon^ wo will only re- 
mark, that other expresbious and words, such as ydyya/iov, v. 361, 
dfuplffflaiya, v. 1 233, ‘ the palace of terror,' v. 1434, may appear 
additional instances of tbe Orientalisms wo have endeavoured to 
illustrate* Wo have selected those which seem to jiartako most of 
this character. 

We postpone any farther remarks till the conclusion of the 
review, on the same principles, in a subsequent paper, of the 
remainder of the Trilogy, the Choephorof and Eumenides. 


* aio, 133 . 
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ON THE CREEDb CUSTOMS, AND LITEBATUES OF THE 
JANGAM& 

BT C. P. BBOWV, SS9. 

[ConrhtMJhmp, S8.] 

On their 3eUrf r^ardinff thd J>ei^» 

In all the yarious creeds that exist among the Hlsdu% they profisi 
to adore one only god, and r^ireeent him as appearing under variops 
names. Thus, in ihe Vira Saiva creed, they profsee a belief in SaAn- 
Siva alone, as the supreme being, who is invisible, bat pervades all na- 
ture. They frequently speak of him as Daxina Murti, or the express 
form of goodness, who descended on earth under the name Basapa» and 
likewise as Allama. The following Sanscrit hymn or prayer to Daxina 
Marti was written by the celebrated divine Agastya ; it forms part ef 
the Agaetyit-ashiacamy and is prefixed as a motto to the Prabku lAm§ok 
LUa: 

1 . 

Bramh Auaidam, parama iuhhadam kioatm jmima 
Dwaiidw atUam, gagema Madrieom Tatwam aii gdMlaxgamt 
Eeam, miyom, vuno/am, aekaitm, sarvatas idxi bhitam, 

JStkuv /UUam, irigunh rahiUm, tad OuauM tarn namami/ 

2. 

Vata vUapi samUpf, bhumi bhOgS futkae'n am 
Sacala miim janSndmi jnana dataram arStf 
Tribhuvana Guntm^ I'dam, Daxika murti DSuam^ 

Janana maran'a dukkha xBda daxam namdmi, 

1. 1 salute the great teacher, the beStower of divine happiness and 
supreme bliss ; the image of perfect wisdom ; who is removed from all 
griefs ; who is represented by the sky ; who is denoted by the * Truth,' 
and other names. The one, eternal, stainless, stable, and omniscient ; 
the incomprehensible : who knoweth neither passion, partiality, nor 
foUy. 

2. He who sits on earth at the foot of the fig-tree ;* who bestows 
wisdom on all the devout hermits who suirciund him : lord and teacher 
of the universe, the god who is embodied goodness ; him do 1 salute as 
the releaser from the bonds of life and death.” 

When the deity is spoken of as invisible, he is named Siva, SadA 
Siva, Parameso, or the Supreme Being. When described in a visible 
form, the name is Daxina Murti, or the image of Grace. When de- 
scribed as^n earth, Allama is the usual name ; though this is declared 
to be only another name for Basava. 

The void vriMm, tbetamyin, orflf-trw. Uth* Hindu smbltm of kamortaUty: thtybtUm 
thAtln the eod of time ell nature wlU perlih except one myitio Sg-trae, at the foot of wblch fbe 
deity wlU bo enthroned. 

A#ia^.Jottrfi.N.S.VoL.IV.No.20. Z 
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Thus we see that they look upon their leader as a divinity : imitating 
tlm Bramins, who have exalted their heroes, Krishna, Rama, and Ha- 
numan, into gods on earth. 

The vague manner in which these names are used produces some in- 
consistency. Thus Dassva w actually Siva ; vastly superior to the 
mere Siva or Jupiter, who is the spouse of Parvati, and yet is sent on 
earth by him. He b bom as Basava, then appears as AUama, b adored 
as Daxina Murti ; and then we have interviews between these person- 
ftges, whereat Basava offers adoration to AUama. It is observable that 
Basavab wife, Gangamba, b never supposed to 1)e a goddess, nor does 
she receive any homage. 

SaUcar Achari, the great theologian of the Smartas, having declared 
that oneness with the Deity b the great object, the Jangam replies that 
this union is attainable in this life, and that every true Jangam has 
attained it. Moreover, he asserts that his mortal body is a mere mem- 
ber -of the image he wears. ** For,” says he, " what am I in the hands 
of the God who dwells in my breast? I am earth, he is spirit ! I am 
but a part of him.” We find similar language among some philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome. Thus Livy (lib. xxi. 5) says : “ Fidit enim 
^uod mdendumfint appendicem animi esse corpus, nihilque esse in eo mag- 
num** In fact, the Bramin looks upon the body as all in all ; the 
Jangam does not. Yet the regard in which they hold the^o^a sastram, 
which wholly depends upon the bodily frame, and pretends to spiri- 
tualize it, b a manifest inconsistency, and forms an additional proof 
that all the Hindu systems of devotion, in their highest flights, betray 
the Tix'eakness and the bUndness of unassisted human nature. 

Though this creed utterly condemns all worship paid to Siva and his 
spouse Parvati (Jupiter and Juno), still these personages and their 
attendants (Nandi, Bhringi, and others) are familiarly introduced in the 
Jangam poems. This odd inconsistency is analogous to that w'e meet 
with iu Addison, Prior, and the French school of English poets, who 
introduce Jupiter, Venus, Cupid, and Mars, as if they really believed 
the existence of those demi-gods. When questioned on such a half- 
belief in the Hindu theogony, the rejdy made by a Jangam is not 
satbfactoiy. He does not look upon such poetical macliinery as incon- 
sistent with his creed. ** Bor,” says he, " all of these are very possibly 
gods or powers of various* degrees of might, and we are not bound to 
believe a word of the stories regarding them. We adore Sadfl Siva 
(the ever-blessed) alone, who is known under the name Basava Fag 
(the lord Basava), or AUama Prabhu (Lord AUama), who came on 
earth to found the Vira Saiva faith, or rather to restore it to primitive 
purity.” 

Considering that this creed arose in the west of India, in% country 
i bordering on that inhabited by the Syrian Christians, it has sometimes 
bconrred to me that very possibly some of the tales regarding Basava 
may have been borrowed from legends current among the Syrian 
churches. Both chronology and geography seem to stii^ngthen thb 
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iUfpioion ; and ii is ^^orthy of notice that the name AUamet^ whkh re- 
sembles the Syriac and Arabic name of God^ is attributed by them to 
their deity. The word Alima seems to be Ibveign, and in their eager- 
ness to account for it, the yarious poets, whether Sanscrit, Telugu, ter 
Canarese, have adduced roots wldch will no^ bear inquiry. > Indeed^ 
the learned men who assisted me in ^ present innestigation have 
acknowledged that the etymologies addneed are strained and improba- 
ble. They, however, wo^d by no means admit my suggestion that tMs 
name ori^nated in AUeth: and particularly observed that no diangam 
had ever been known to embrace Christianity, or the BCahomedin faHh. 
Xet when we consider how determinately Basava did every thing 
in his power to oppose the braminical opinions, I confeas that his fol- 
lowers thus borrowing a well-known name of the deity from a neigh- 
bouring country seems not improbable. He ordered edl children to 
introduced into the religion when youngs He abolished burning tlis 
dead, and substituted burial ; he set aside the priestly descent ; he per- 
mitted widows to marry again. In these and many other points eqnidty 
opposed both to Bramtns and to Jainos, it appears to me that he at- 
tempted to follow the customs of Christians. In particular, it is obser- 
vable that the Jat^gams reject the observance of new moons and full 
jaoons, but consider every Tuesday a sacred or blessed day. 

If it prove true, as just now mentioned, that there have been no con- 
verts from this creed to Christianity, we may fairly attribute it to the 
neglected state in which the English have left the Jangatus. That 
neglect seems to be the result of the disgusting slanders with which 
the Jangam character has been blackened by Bramins, who usually 
are an Englishman’s informants on all subjects concerning Hinduism.* 

If the Jangams really were the depraved and vile race the Bramins 
describe them to be, it surely might be expected that they would hdve 
become notorious in our courts of justice. But there we do not hear 
of them ; and surely it is much to their honour that their conduct 
U not known to be such as makes it a subject for police investigations: 
Another reason for their never appearing in our courts, even as com- 
plainants or witnesses, is, that we have forced them (until the present 
day, this necessity being now done away^by law) to take the common 
Hindu oath, which they look upon as a crime. Among themselves, the 
oath commonly used is, to make the requisite assertion while holding 
the image in the hand ; or else to lay the hands on the feet of any 
Jangam. ‘^For,” say they, every Jangam is a living image of tho 
god we adore.’4 

The VXra S^vas illustrate their creed by a comparison quite in the 
Hindu style. They say, the gum is the cow, whose mouth is the 

• As one proof that the Jwagaini are not more anwOltam than other Hindus to listen to Chris- 
tian 4loctHnMf 1 may mentkn a poem written in the Tehtgu dwlpada metre, Intended to convey 
a version of the Go^eta. This Is tlie oompasltkm of a laamed Jiofam poet, and hsving seen 
httt a small part of the work, 1 ean only state that It seems te be well oteomad, in a plain on* 
pretending style. The title m Kritta Ottirttrat and In writing it the author appears to havthetq 
guided In hto phnucs by the Tamil version of the Gospels written by Fabrlslus. 
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J«ngam> t)r brother in the faith ; and the lingam or iinage is the ndder. 
The oow benefite its owner by means of the udder ; but what fills the 
udder? The mouth. And what oonneots the month and the udder? The 
body. Accordingly, if a Vlra Saiva wishes the image to benefit him 
(that is, if he desires to^obtain the favour of the deity), he must ^ feed 
the mouth **-^that is, sustain and comfort liis brethren ; and then the 
blessing will be conveyed to him by means of the teacher. Accordingly, 
the Jangams blame the Aradhyas for neglecting this command, and ask 
how they can expect the image to nourish them if they neglect to sus^ 
tain brethren and fellows in the faith. For the Aradhya refuses to look 
upon any but Aradhyas as brethren. 

The strangest part of their legends regarding Siva is that wherein 
he is represented in the most contemptible light, as completely the 
servant of various (bhact) worthies or saints. Such stories abound in 
the Bato/ea PuraHy but are excluded from the lAkt* In these we are 
reminded of the Romish legends wherein the Virgin Mary and some 
other personages are represented under most degrading circumstances, 
as obeying or waiting upon the saint whom the legend extols. Thus, 
in the fourth book of the BasavaParan is a story of a certain “worthy” 
{hhacta)y named Nambi, who, by force of faith, got Siva so completely 
into his handS| that he employed the god as a mere slave. In another 
story, one of the “ worthies ” scolded Siva, who “ was so much alarmed, 
that he slunk round the other side of the image, and ran away into the 
jungle.” Other stories represent this paltry demi-god acting either as a 
thief or as a receiver of stolen goods, to protect his adorers ; and they 
frequently represent him as acting the part of a pander, at the bidding 
of one of the worthies. 

The Vlra Saivas evidently look upon such stories as excellent jokes, 
and certainly many of the tales are incomparably more amusing as well 
as more moral than the dulness of braminical PurUnQs, But when 
they are asked how they venture to represent their god in this ludicrous 
manner, they reply at once that this is not their god; their god is 
Allama Basava, the one Sada-Siva (ever blest) ; whereas the hero of 
these stories is merely the braminicid Siva, whom they think as fair a 
subject for merriment as Jupiter is in the French theatre. 

In apology for these stories, Jangams allege that they all establish the 
necessity of faith (bkacti) as the great means of attaining happiness 
miraculous power. “As the Bramins,” say they, “ call themselves (hhu- 
9ura) gods upon earth, we will shew that our worthies (hhaet) are quite 
a match for them;” Accordingly, there axe many legend^ to prove that 
(Janga-prasadam) food, or the livings of food, blessed by a worthy, 
can perform all sorts of miracles. For instance ; a Bramin, who by a 
curse had become a swine, ate what a Jangam had spit out, and hereby 
resumed the human form. Elsewhere^ a Jaugam’s ^oe works nurades. 

In all hsgiology we find that the fables invented in successive eenturies 
become gradually more marvellous. Accordingly, though the legends 
of the Baeow Puran are wild enough, they are out^hexoded by those 
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of later date : for instano^ the Ck enma Bomupa Purmii from wlileh 
(book 2, vene 86) 1 die the anecdotes now mentidaed. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that^ in a redundant (jt 
sense as well as in dirt, the ffharakt beats lA the SsiUU stories. Thm 
we 8nd the verv sublime of pnerilit/ : braasbrical It^nds compared to 
which Jadk and the Bean^SteUi are nothing at alh And all this is ei^ 
shrined in a flow of beauti^C\^ Sanscrit verse, which lor richness of ex* 
pression and harmony rivals Homer himself. The Bramliii have ha4 
possession of the most perfect and beautiful of languages, and have 
often perverted its melody and vifUir to the vilest of purposes. Objeo^ 
tionable as many of the Saivite* legends are, they are puri^ itself 
when compared to the braminlcal writings. The great pro{diet of the 
Bramins is Vyasa, and this venerated saint’s description of hii own 
miraculous birth is a master-piece both of fllth and folly. 

The Jangams are, indeed, set free from believing such legends ; but 
their own hagiography, though not dirty like that of the Bramins^ is 
full of absurdities : in apology for which they acknowledge that many 
of these tales bear marks of fiction. Further, they allege that in all 
these legends the adorers ar# not Vira Saivas. They are Jainai% or else 
ignorant followers of the braminlcal follies ; but that by‘the force of 
(bhacH) faith and charity they ultimately were ^admitted into hea- 
ven” (literally, borne to Callasa”), which, as they assert, denotes 
admission to the true creed. 

In many of the legends we may trace a similarity between the 
character of Basava and that of Mohamed, as described in the various 
legends current among Musulmans ; shewing much simplicity on the 
part of Basava the master, and a voracious credulity on the part of the 
disciples. Those Maliomedan stories, however, contain many incidents 
of the most disgusting kind, fiom which the Jangam hooka are en- 
tirely free. 

There is so remarkable an analogy between the Pythagorean Monad 
and the deity of the Jangams, that I cannot well avoid adducing 
the following brief deduction from the philosopher’s statements, as re- 
presented in Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2d ed., 4to. chap, iv, 
pp. 370, 376. 

Pythagoras calls the four principles by numerical names ; the 
Buad, Triad, and Tetrads The Vlra Saiva calls them by spedfie 
names, viz. — ^the Lingam, Bhacta, Owruy and Sivam, f.€. the deity, the 
disciple, the teacher, and supreme spirit : which pervades and nnitea all 
three. The subordinate beings (gods, heroes, and demons) of Pythago- 
ras answer to the Vlra Saiva saints, all of whom are supposed to be 
embodied forms of the prime existence, or Lingam; which answers to 
the Monad, who is also Zeus. The Duad is the passive principle or 
disciple ; he whose mind is the field for impressions. The link between 

■ 1 oui^fc to havo alnady nw atten ad tha SIwi Furan, of whldi tha raadaranay Sn<t an ib- 
•traot undar that title* In KeM** cyolopfldte (fmalibad by Sir Charlaa WOUni), and he will par* 
celve that thb book hu nothing to do with the Vlra Baiwi ctaad. This pnnan is MtMy IW- 
■attaa. I poissssoaaoopy InSieacnt, and mvtt oonid dlaeorer aaothar. 
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thoM two is tho third principle ; the Guru or teacher. In his creative 
office, the deity is mingled with nature by Pythagoras and ir all nature 
in the creed of the Vira Saiva. Love was the first Orphic principle, and 
BO it is throughout the Vlra Saiva creed. Yet it is a created being ; for 
it is a form or appearance of the deity. Thus the Lingam and the Si- 
vam, being the first and fourth principles, are one and the same. The 
Monas and the Tetractys are one. Again : the Satwa guna being the 
characteristic of God ; the Tamo gunam is that of man ; and the Rajo 
gunam being the connecting link^the supreme state is Nirffunfa, or in- 
describable ; which is the fourth or superior deity, designated as the in- 
comprehensible and inefiable Tetractys. Then Monad signifies the prime 
or independent Lingam, and in its applied form it is element. Accord- 
ingly, Tejo lAngam is fire, ab Lingam is water, prUhn Lingam is earth ; 
in like manner, pul Lingam^ in grammar, is masculine, or the male 
element, and ttri Lingam is the female element, or the feminine gender. 

Sfome very obscene stories regarding the origin of the Lingam have 
been printed by various European authors. Those stories {with which I 
never met in Hindu aicthora) are, perhaps, braminical ; they have no- 
thing to do with the Jangams ; in their books there is no mention of 
the subject, and I have not met with any Jangam acquainted with 
those fables. 

Regarding Allama, 

A llama is represented as becoming visible on the wish of Siva — he 
then descends on earth. There is no tale of his birth, death, or final 
disappearance; and some Vlra Saivas evidently believe he is still 
roaming the earth. In the Lila he appears on one occasion as an 
Adonis, to enamour Mala ; then disappears and visits a {bhact) worthy 
in a distant town ; again vanishes and visits another ; assumes no 
pomp, has no followers, and manifests no power. Basava is a ruler, 
a warrior, a king’s minister, the head of a family, and fervent in his 
vows to nourish Jangams (puritans) and to vanquish Jainas. Allama’s 
disposition, on the contrary, is marked with peace, benignity, humility, 
and gentleness. Precisely in this strain do Mahomedan auth^ speak 
of our Lord, and unless he had heard such traditions, it appears to me 
impossible to account for a Hindu poet’s framing a character like that 
of the Allama described in the Lila, so remarkably opposed to human 
nature as seen among Hindus. 

Allama is represented as entirely chaste, though perpetually sought in 
love by Maia and other heroines. He remains unmarried. He has 
disciples, but no relations. 

On certain /Shrines, 

Though the LingadhflrU deny the sanctity of any particular place, 
the Aradhyas have yielded to the Hindu propensity to worship in cer- 
tain places as peculiarly holy. Each of these is a temple to Siva, and 
according^ the priest is a Saiva Bramin. One of these at Canchi (Coil- 
jeveram), one at Jambukeswarm (near Trichinopoly), one at Aruna- 
giri (Tirunamala), one at Calahasti (near Nellore), and one at Chidam- 
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of earth, water, fixe, *air, and e^er. Thaee m holy plam fteqnaililBd 
by Saivas ; and iht Aradhyaa aaaeri that to eirit ihm h meritorioiiiii 
thoui^h the priests are Siva Biwixxa. Regai^b^ the se tem^^les the Jask* 
gams profess to have no opiniom They nether afpfove inor ooiycleiini 
him who worships there : for the aanoUty of these shrinet rests on the 
braminlcal punws. 

They themselves profess to hold in honour five other hnaamB. 1. t'hat 
of Clienna Mallikeswar, at Sri Saitam. 2. That of CoSli Sangameih 
wara, so named from the village lii^iiere Basava died, or^ as they a9>y, 
vanished. 3. That of Gocameswar, at a village of that name. A that 
of Bhlmeswar, at Draxaram, In the Rajahmundry district* 5. One 
which is described in Professor Wilson^s Essay, and said to he at Be- 
nares, but of this the accounts differ. In these five places the priests 
are Jangams, not Aradhyas. At Sri Sailam, Jangams pay nothing^ 
though a fee of five rupees is exacted from every worshipper in the 
other castes (including Aradhyas). It would seem that this was origi- 
nally a bramiuical shrine, for there is an image of PArvatt This god- 
dess, however, sits opposite to the image of Siva, and a SmArta Bramin 
is her priest, while o Jangam is priest to the god. So heartily do ttiese 
s»cts detest one another, tliat the (tirtham) holy water offered to one 
linage is not touched by those who come to adore the other. The Jan- 
gams acknowledge that they have no business to celebrate such wo]> 
ship, and in exense say that these are customs derived from Bramins. 

The odd conjunction of rival gods under the same roof, or at least 
within the same temple-wall, is exemplified at the well-known pagoda 
at Tiruvattoor, close to the town of Madras, where Siva is adored under 
tlie name Adi-Pur-iswan, thus called (to use Homeric phrase) 
among gods, hut known among men as” — TeagarA^ga SwAmt One 
comer of his pagoda has been taken possession df by a Sacti, or plebeian 
goddess, called Tripura Sundaii (Venus), but yearly Vattapu-nan- 
chAm. The god has a Siva Bramin as his priest, and has his spouse 
Parvati liim. But the Sacti «r Paria goddess (who is a much 
dreaded fiend) has for priest an AchA-man : this is the Tamil name of 
a low caste, called pafuua in Telugu, who are tumblers and wrestlers, 
and are employed to blow the trumpets at funerals. So degraded are 
they, that no SOdra will eat with them. The sacrifices h^ offers are 
buffaloes, goats, aifd the like*^ Thb lady’s feast lasts ten days, during 
which the luckless Siva and his spouse receive no worship : ^e doors 
are shut upon him, and he is left alone till the feast terminates. All 
Hindus, even those of the most respectable classes in the town of Ma- 
dras, flock to this pagoda, to gain the favour of these wretched idols ; 
and there are miracles (well attested) in abundance to prove the bene- 
volence and power of these divinities. The latest 1 havll heard of is re- 
garding a " worthy,” who cut out his tongue as an offering to Siva, and 
the god restored it to him. This god’s name, Teagaraya, has Acome a 
proper name, given to many Hindu boys. 
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We m not to mppose that the Vlra Saivai approre of nich brntal 
follies. They equally despise both the l^va and the Sacti, and much 
Uame those of the Jongams who timidly follow the fashion in offering 
homage to this miserable Siva. 

On Funerals, 

Some particnlan regarding funerals have already been given. A few 
remain to be added. 

The Ar^hj^ as far as possible, adhere to the braminical customs ; 
though they are obliged to use burial, and not burning. Over the grave, 
the Jangams place an image of the lingam, to which they offer worship 
for ten days. They then remove it, or leave it established, at pleasure. 
On the eleventh day, they give a dinner to the assembled friends, on 
whom they bestow new clothes, according to their means. 

The Aradhyas believe that the father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father of the deceased, who are in Cailasa (heaven), enter purgatory 
(the /Htru hcam) at the time of his death, where they wear the appear- 
ance of his dead body. To these progenitors are performed the rites, 
called ecoddisJOam, noma sraddhom, shodasam saptacam, and many more. 
Some few use the rite of releasing a bull on this occasion, as other Bra- 
mins do. Under the name of these progenitors the Aradhya guests are 
fed. On the conclusion of these rites, they say that the deceased is now 
gone to Cailasa. 

But Jangams act in another manner, rejecting all notice of the three 
progenitors ; for whose names they substitute the names Siva, Mahesa, 
and Sada Siva ; which in fact are three names for God. As a reason 
for this they allege that they consider the Guru to be the only parent of 
each disciple. For he bestows the image on them, and they are “ bom 
in his hand.*’ “For,” say they, “being bom into the faith is a more im- 
portant event tSan that of merely being bom on earth : ” and hence 
they pay reverence rather to the Guru than to the parent. 

The image worn by the deceased is placed in his or her hand, and 
laid on the breast. They attribute to it the same potency that the 
Greek church attributes to the letter written by the bishop, %nd placed 
in the coffin. They are free from the Hindu mles regarding the anni- 
versary of a death. Some few, however, imitate Bramins in solemniz- 
ing that day. * 

Not having myaelf seen any of their tombs, I#vail myself of the 
following note given me by Lieutenant Nbwbold : “ The tombs of Lin- 
gavants of rank are generally massive quadrangular structures, raised 
on terraces built of stone, and simply but handsomely carved. The 
interior consists generally of a square chamber, beneath which is a 
vault containing the real tomb, which is also usually square. Over 
the head of thj^ corpse is sometimes placed a phallus, often ornamented 
daily with sweet flowers. These tombs are sometimes constructed by 
Jangaqp for themselves ; and an old priest, living in a mutth, among 
the rocks and mins of Bijanuggur, led me down into a subterraneous 
vault, dimly illumined by a solitary lamp, and this he shewed me as 
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the destiiMdMoeptMl^dl^ man mortal puk The lyM»m of it wae 
B^wed with ashesa’’ 

A modem writer, describing the opinion of ilie Jews at the present 
day on the subject of a future state, says: " They believe that they suf^ 
fer for themselves : Moses is their prophet, but they look to their own 
good conduct as furnishing grounds for lieping a reward# ‘ If good,* 
say they, ‘ my God will reward me, and if bad he wlO punish sse** ” 
Such is the belief among the Jangams, who entirely difTer fiom other 
Hindus with regard to a future state. They make a siiigular disyuc- 
tiun regarding themselves. "Other men,*' say they, "are liable to 
transmigration, but we are not.” All who are introduced into the fiAh 
are exempt from transmigration : they depart either to heaven or hell, 
and that state is eternal. 

The Hindus in general are credulous enough as to ghosts, sprites, and 
local demons ; but they do not believe in the existence of the devil or 
Satan as a separate being. In tliis the Vira Saivas resemble their 
countrymen. What we calj, the work or instigation of the devil, the 
Hindus call the fruits of a former birth. In the Christian poem f'e- 
«danta Rasayan^ the devil is called piadchi : the same phrase (fiend) is 
wsed in our English poet Chaucer. 

The description of the creation of the world forming a prominent 
part of the braminical system, they have in opposition devised another 
mode, described in the Lila, Regarding the end of the world, they have 
no definite ideas. 

On tJie Prayers used. 

The prayers of the J angams are addressed to the image they wear, 
which they salute as Basavesa. The mantrds or prayers are borrowed 
from the F Jidas; but they do not practise the {as^usMhMam) " mode ” 
practised by Bramins. The daily prayci*8 usually are in the mother- 
tongue. Occasionally, they use a Sanscrit canticle ; as the following, 
borrowed from Sancar Achai^ ?— 

AndyUsSna maranats ^ vtnJ dainygna jlvanam ; 

JDihante mama sdyujyam curushwd Paramgswara / 

" 0 supreme Lord, grant me an easy death, a life free poverty, 
and eternal happiness* when I leave the body I ” 

Or they offer hymns of praise, as the following, which is written in 
the common metre called Malini, The metre is broken in the fourth 
line, and though it might easily be rectified, they leave it as it is, the 
words being sacred 

* Literally * IdentlOcatlon.* The Selra creed deierlbci eternal happhacM aa oontlaUng In four 
(podoH) polntit denominated, 1, sdldkkm,’ S, tdniiptam/ 3, Mplam t and 4, That 
b, I, dwelling In heaveni 8, in the very prerance of God; 8, bearing hla image; and 4, be^ 
coming one with him. 

A8ta<.,/bttm.N.S.VoL.IV’.No.20, 2 A 
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Tfeyana camala madhyi, jyUti rUpa praeSt$Bt 
Prcanfava maya sahindum, prdvla-hnga twaHtpam / 

Vihata janana pd/anit vighna vich-ch-kSda hStum 
Uara hara Guru sSntam ou mamab Siya'ta Lingam / 

“ Blessed image, I meditate on Thee who dwollest between my eyes, 
in glorious form I who art the word and the sign,* the Supreme Being 1 
Free me from the ties of the flesh, thou who loosest every bond ! O 
teacher, thrice-blessed ! ” 

Among Bramins the great mantra is the Gayatri, Tliis is used by 
the Aradhyas, but the Jangams reject it, and use the Panoh-axariy or 
flve-syllabled spell ; — adding the shad-axariy or spell of six syllables, 
i,e, the Panch-axariy with the addition of the word om. A celebrated 
verse says : — 

Veda mdtdcha GSyatri, mantra matra shad axari. 

Accordingly, in rejecting the Gdyatriy they reject the Vedae; the 
Panch-axariy or five-syllabled spell, is “ NamaMrUyay' or glory be to 
God. If the syllable om (like Amen) be i)refixed, “ om Nama Stvaya,” 
then it is called shad-axariy or six-syllabled. 

After thus addressing the image (in which rite they use the nidraxay 
or rosary), they make such requests as circumstances call for. Social 
prayer is rarely used. Man and wife, though praying at the same 
time, address their prayer to the image each i)er8on separately wears. 

The prayajfchitta candoy or system of penance, is the most irksome 
burden imposed by braiuinical superstition and pricst-craft. The smallest 
mistake or omission, in performing ordained ceremonies, is herein con- 
sidered as a sin, and atoned for by a vexatious system of fasting and 
unmeaning prayer. The Jaiigamn are set free from this rigid and hypo- 
critical system, but the Aradhyas liave not had the courage to obey 
Basava, who laid it aside. They are nearly as much burdened with it 
as are other Bramins. 

On rejection of Braminical Ordinances, 

One important rule which Jangams observe forbids the use of the 
special braminical rules. It runs as follows, in Sanscrit verse : — 

ApoMavyam^ tilSn darbhan n agnau camdm cha parvandm 
Vikiran arghya padyam cha saivaa sapta vivajjaySt. 

“Let the Saiva (which they declare to signify the Vira Saiva) desist 
from the rites called, 1, Apasatyam; 2, tillapartanam; 3, sacred grass; 
4, the burnt sacrifice ; 5, the stated observances called parvam, at the 
new and full moon ; 6, the arghya; and 7, the podya.'* 

This verse is intended to sum up all the braminical rites which the 
Vira Saivas renounce. It is observable that the burning of fiankin- 
cense is used among them ; but this, they say, is no breach of the 
fourth rule. The Aradhyas do not deny the authority of this text 

* Hera. M In a former vene, the Sanscrit scholar wlU not exact a more rigid translation : as 
that would require explanatory notes, and render the suhlaot more tedious. 
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but they represent ilmht ^ should be eQ^cluded 

from the braminioal orto. Aoeordingly, they admit the ruloy but agree 
to disobey every one of its demands. 

The Aradhya is ohaiged by the Jangam with groan UUsonsistenoe, in 
using the prayers to sun, which eonsecmte braminkal thread ; 
and also the panch^cumri spell, which conaeoratee the lingam. 

The Aradhyas cannot ventare to take the last st^ by performing the 
rite called shadrOxaH^ for that implies becoming a Sannydsi, or recluse, 
shaving off the braminioal lock, and assuming the tinted dress. These 
would at once })lace them in the Jangam class, and few Aradhyas have 
the resolution thus to reuounct the law of caste. Accordingly, the Jan- 
gams abhor them, and, to use their own words, hold it sin even to 
look upon an Aradhya.’* Tims we see there is bigotry enough on both 
bides. 

Miteellaneous Particulars. 

In speaking of their literature, the following distinctions are neces- 
sary. They discriminate three paths, or opinions, viz. the Varmc^cafida^ 
i\\.e JutltiOncanda, SkwHi the Bhacti-canda . The Carma-ianda^ or Law of 
Woikb, attributes every good and evil act to ourselves. Accordingly, 
men are to bo rewarded or punished according as their lives are virtuous 
)1 the coutrary. The JnAna-catida, or Law of Wisdom, opposes this, 
stating that men are the mere instruments of good or evil in the hands 
of God. The Bhacti-canda^ or Law of Faith, calls upon men to adhere 
to virtue or benevolence, as being the fruUs of faith : — but adds that 
the deity is all in all, and our good deeds have nothing to do with sal- 
vation. 

The theory of this creed may be traced to the Mimamsa philosophy, 
which is thus defined in Wilson’s Sanscrit Lexicon. The first part, the 
purm Mmamsa, or Mim&msa simply, illustrates the Karma Kunda of 
the Vedas ; or the practical part (the ritual) of religion and devotion, 
including also moral and legal obligations. The second part, or Uttara 
Mimdmsay ascribed to Yyasa, is the same as the VedantOy founded on 
the Jndna-canday or theological portion of the Vedas, and treating of 
the spiritual worship of the Supremo Being, or soul of the universe. 
We must, however, observe that the Lila is often called Shanmatcuam^ 
matam, that is, tolerant or universal, because free from the intolerance 
which we often meet in other treatises 

While compiling these notes, it has been pointed out to me that few 
of the English are able to obtain the Vira Saiva treatises. This is true, 
and the manuscripts which we may succeed in obtaining too often prove 
incomplete or erroneons. 1 shall, therefore, be willing to supply copies 
to any one who may require these works, and the cost of transcription 
will be found moderate.^ Likewise copies of the Vedanta Rase^anam, 
a poem, the beauty of which is greatly disparaged by the poet’s earnest 
endeavours to prove that the Christian religion is very analogous to 

* The IMa coQtalns C,000 dwipeda lines t the Puron end the Chaiiira ire each of them about 
twice that length. 
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yfbeh h6 considers pure Braminism. He goes so far as to designaM 
Christians Dtoija and Bhueura^ which are mere poetical titles for Bra« 
ihins» as ** gods on earth.*’ He seems to think it an easy thing to recon^ 
cile two creeds which arc as distinct as light and darkness. 

The image is usually placed on the infant’s neck on the eleventh day 
after birth. In the books are fables about their bestowing it much 
sooner. For putting this sign on an infant they give this reason. They 
look upon the cliild as a heathen until this rite is performed ; and it is 
unlawful to have under their roof a heathen who does not worship their 
god, and whose eye would contaminate their food. 

A life of celibacy is held in small repute ; but some, both men and 
women, embrace it. The rite of marriage among them costs very little 
indeed. In these points they more resemble the customs of Christians 
than those of Hindus or Musulmans. 

They are as fond as arc all Hindus of making vows, often empty and 
iniquitous enough ; hut if we may judge from the legends in their books, 
their vows are chiefly made with a view to obtaining future happiness 
by the means of charity shewn towards brothers in the creed. Though 
Aradhyas bestow initiation on women only at the time of marriage, 
these two rites have no connection, and it is of no consequence whether 
one or the other is first administered. 

The Jangams state, that in the present age they very rarely make 
proselytes ; and the reason is, tliat in latter days the teachers insist on 
ten or twelve years of probation, and this wearies out the zeal of the 
aspirant. 

Looking upon themselves alone as being in the true faith, the Jan- 
gams consider the purva-Saivas (Smartas) to bo in an imperfect state. 
To use the Jangam’s own expression, their creed is the flower, mtrs is 
the fruit. The Smartas never make the smallest mention of Basava : 
they honour Nandikeswara, which the Jangams say is only another 
name for Basava. 

The difference between Samanyss and Visesha Jangams has been 
pointed out ; but it is not easy to understand in what respects the con- 
firmed class is superior. They acknowledge that both classes have an 
equally strong hope of future happiness. 

All the sects who look upon Siva as their god profess to imitate liis 
garb (that of a sannyasi or monk), by smearing ashes over their fore- 
heads and bodies, so as to dress as penitents. A few Aradhyas attempt 
to wear this garb, which, if worn as described in the MaH Basava 
Purariy would be ridiculous enough. But in general the dress of Lin- 
gavants difiers from that of other Hindus only in the rite of wearing 
the image. 

The sect occasionally style themselves as Maheswars, Bhactas, Ganas, 
or use the names of some other attendants on Siva. But these respect-^ 
ful titles are not conceded to them by others, and Bramms generally 
look upon tliem as Pasandas, or heretics. 

The Linga Baljas, a class of Hindus who abound in the Cuddapali 
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and Bellary^districts^ are apparently the same tribe, who have be^ 
already described as Cannadilu, or Viseeha Jangams. 

Notwithstanding their rejection of feasts and fasts, the Aradhyw m 
as strict as other Hindus in celebrating the Sivaratri feast ; and the 
Jangams, though they profess to condemn such superstition, usually 
follow their example in this respect. 

The mantram, which I have described as breathed in the ear, is 
whispered in like manner in other sects. The yarious mudrM^ or attitudes 
used in prayer by Dramins, are observed by Aradhyas as strictly as by 
Saivas. But the Jangain renounceo them. 

At the present day, we rarely meet with Jangams of tolerable educa- 
tion even in tlieir own language. Their religious prejudices have excluded 
them from most of those schools wherein either Christians or Bramlns 
are the masters ; and 1 have heard of only one school at Madras 
wherein a Jangam (under Christian directions) is the teacher. In many 
instances, the J angains are too poor to pay even the smallest stipend 
fur education, however earnest they may be in a desire for instruction. 

The Vira Saivas resemble the old Puritans, in combining the devout 
and the warlike character, ffii their zeal against their religious foes, the 
Jainas, they certainly were very intolerant. In modem days, the in- 
aurrection at Kittoor and that at Mangalore have shewn how turbulent 
they can sometimes be. TJic King of Coorg, now a state prisoner, is a 
Jangam. The Rajah of Punganoor, ngar Chittoor, is of the same creed. 
These Hindu barons are of the class already described asVisesha Bhact, 
which is free from any peculiarity in dress, and not having taken the 
higher vow, men of this class may not inconsistently be soldiers. The 
Mysore raja is often mentioned as being a SfimAnya Bhact, but it 
would appear that, though attached to worshippers of Basava, he is not 
himself a Lingadhari. 

Condition, 

The statements now made may be summed up in a few lines. The 
Jangams are a sect of Hindus, who have lasted about seven Imndred 
years. They adore Siva as the one God, and wear his image hung on 
their breasts. They call themselves primitive worshippers, and look 
upon others as idolaters. They say that they reverence the Fedas, the 
Bhagdvad GUOy and the doctrines of Sancar Achari, the great reformer 
of the Saiva creed, who, in point of time, preceded their teacher Ba- 
sava. But, rejecting the Bhdraea, the Bhagavoty and the Bdtndyany 
they deny the authority of Bramins, by whom they therefore are de- 
tested as heretics. They are the disciples of Basava, and as all Hindus 
are apt to exalt their teachers into gods, they declare Basava to be the 
god Siva himself. Basava, though born a Bromin’s son, abolished every 
one of the braminical observances, particularly caste, pilgrimage, and 
penance. Some Bramins joined his creed, being in all probabilily his 
personal friends ; he persuaded them to lay aside their name, and call 
themselves AradhyaSy or < reverend* (coXoc, whence ealoyery the modem 
Greek name for a priest) ; but ho could not induce them to lay aside 
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tlie bxamiiucal thread, the rite of assuming which require prayer ad- 
diwed to the sun, as a god. Hence the Jangams assert that these, like 
other Dramins, are idolaters ; and accordingly, the Aradhyas are re- 
jected by them and treated witli scorn. 

They are a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, though at times they 
have been more warlike ; and when their tenets become correctly known 
to the English, there will appear no reason for excluding them from 
that patronage which has hitherto been extended only to Bramins, or 
those Hindus who reverence Bramins. Various prejudices have hitherto 
existed against the Jangams ; these have now been investigated, and 
the result unreservedly communicated to the reader ; who will find that 
the Jangam literature, however abhorred by Bramins, furnishes an 
agreeable introduction to the various languages of Southeru ludia.’^ 

* From tho Journal of the Madras Literary Society, No. 2C. 


INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

Who lias not heard of Shenstone’s request to a friend, to send a 
specimen of the handwriting of his wife, that he might judge of her 
character? Sometimes, indeed, the sha])e of the letter may indicate 
the temper that moved tho hand. It will bo admitted that the exqui- 
site elegance of Gray’s writing— traced with a crowquill — reflects the 
lingering fastidiousness of his taste. Whoever has seen the manuscript 
of the Elegy must confess that it is a commentary upon itself. So it is 
with I’orsou ; the clear, patient, graceful spirit of his criticism is easily 
to be recognized in his exquisite calligraphy. It must, however, bo ac- 
knowledged, that the experiment, if frequently repeated, would be 
extremely hazardous in its results. Instead of interpreting characters 
by liandwriting, we should be rather inclined to look for the indications 
of their temper in the unconscious expressions of their looks or their 
conversation. The threads may be slight, but they will often lead us 
through a labyrinth of speculation. For example ; look at Shenstone, 
with whose name these remarks began. He has presented us with a 
sketch, faithfully drawn and coloured, of his own feelings, impulses, and 
faults. ** As Mrs. G. complained to mo (and 1 think you too, both un- 
justly), — ‘ I am no character.’ I have in my temper some rakishness, 
but it is checked ])y want of spirits ; some solidity, but it is softened 
by vanity ; some esteem of learning, but it is broke in upon by lazi- 
ness, imagination, and want of memory.” And again — “ My soul is no 
more fitted to tlie figure I make, than a cable rope to a cambric 
needle.” This is not an indicatim, but a reflection of character ; the 
author turns a letter into a glass, and shews his face in it. But the 
point to be considered is, that if he liad been silent, we should have 
known quite as much from his works ; they would have enabled any 
observant reader to compose a portrait equally exact. When we over- 
hear him communicating to a correspondent the ravages of a malignant 
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caterpillar, which had demolished the beauty of all Lady Lyttdton^s large 
oaks, while his own vrere secured by their littleness, we are let into the 
fp^t lecret of his life. The hinge upon which the gate of his happi- 
ness turned was the fame of the Leasowes. So the allusion to a cater- 
pillar pillaging an oak was an indication of charaeteg. 

Sometimei^hiB indication comes out in a familiar allusion, or e^en in 
a poetical phrase, Atterbury never looks so pleasing as when writing 
to his friend at Twickenham, from the matted room,'* where he paseed 
so much of the sunniest weather, and playfuUy wondering what he was 
to expect wlieu the dark days should set in, and when~ 

Untversum eontriatat Aquarius annum. 

This passage alone would have told us, if his own tongue had been 
silent, that his place was in angulo nm lihello. 

Selden was cue of the profoundest scholars of a learned age ; his heart 
was given to study, and all his affections were centred in his books. 
Sometimes the passion came upon him with the violence of enthusiasm. 
If at those seasons he heard the step of his friend, the celebrated Isaac 
Vossius, ascending the stairs, he would open his door and call out 
from the toj), that he had no Kisure to converse that day. Once more. 
Milton, it is known, wrote with peculiar vehemence upon the popular 
skl« in the greatest controversy that ever agitated the national pulse 
of England. Yet, notwithstanding many eloexuent bursts of patriotic 
ardour, an acute reader might liave ventured to suspect that he felt little 
sympathy with what would now be called the tastes and prejudices of 
the multitude ; least of all, that he would be disposed to promote the 
diffusion of reading for the million. Such a conclusion might have been 
formed from a survey of the haughty grandeur and pride of sentiment 
which distinguish his poetry. It happens that the fact does not rest 
upon mere conjecture. Milton presented a copy of his Miscellaneous 
I'oems — English, Italian, and Latin — ^to the ^dleian Library. This 
copy having been lost, the librarian solicited a renewal of the gift. Mil- 
ton complied with the request, and on the first page of the volume in- 
scribed a Latin ode, which is interesting, as being, 1 think, the last effort 
of his fancy in a foreign language. In this ode occurs the following 
allusion to the accidental departure of the former copy : — 

Quin tu, libtMe^ nuntd licet maid 
Fide vd oecilantid, 

Semel erraceria agmine patrum, 

Seu quia te teneat apecus^ 

Seu qua le latebra forsan unde vili 
CaDo tereris institoria insulsl, 

Latare fdix. 

Compare the scornful apprehension of having had his page tom in 
some miserable hovel, 

Or by some palm mechanic worn, 

as Symmonds translates it, with Shakspeare’s tender sympathy 
with all the sorrows of the homy hand of labour, and his quick ear to 
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^the eftill Bad muslck of humanity.’’ The matted room of Atterbuiy, 
the deprecating voice of Selden, and the proud senutiveness of Milton, 
if^re only bo many unconscious, and therefore most interesting, indica- 
tions of character. 

Sometimes we find a man receiving a bias from some particular cir- 
cumstance, which all the subsequent motion of his mind acknowledged. 
We have an instance in the history of the celebrated Franklin; it 
occurs in a letter to Dr. Mather, of Boston. He tells him that the last 
time he saw his father was in the beginning of 1724, when, after some 
conversation, he shewed him a shorter way out of the library through a 
narrow passage, having a beam projecting from the roof. They continued 
talking, until Mather suddenly called out to his visitor Stoop— stoop V* 
Before he could obey the warning, his head struck sharply against the 
beam. *‘You are young,” said Mather, noticing the accident, “and 
have the world befoi*e you ; stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss many hard thumps.” Franklin did not forget th^ caution, espe- 
cially when he saw the pride of people mortified by carrying their 
heads too liigh. He did not, however, limit it to this prudent humility. 
It might be taken as a motto for his biography. He went through his 
moral life stooping. All his thoughts, desires, and actions are of one 
stature. His writings display the same stunted growth and undigni- 
fied posture ; so that one, not indisposed to value or applaud his talents, 
has observed, that by him every subject is reduced to one level, and 
even “ a great subject sometimes seems to become less while it is eluci- 
dated, and less commanding while it is enforced.” And thus it has 
happened, tliat an incidental caution, suggested by the beam in a roof, 
may have influenced the thoughts and conduct of a most remarkable 
person, and from being indicative of one character, became an exponent 
of a greater. 

The eye, the gesture, the voice — each is an indication of character. 
Conversation especially is copious in its intelligence. It is the shadow 
npon the dial, proclaiming the time. These indications, however, are 
often transitory ; tliey must be marked at once, if marked at all. They 
are suppressed by prudence, by deference, by good sense, sometimes by 
conscience ; nay, frequently by the presence of the by-stander. If you 
stoop over a dial, you break the shadow, and the clock is silent. At 
the best, they never endure long ; the light shines but for a moment, 
and is gone. Like a transparency suddenly illuminated, which shews 
the picture designed upon the canvas brilliantly for a minute, but 
suffers every feature to relapse into gloom when the candle is with- 
drawn. Hence it is, that we have so many happy glimpses of John- 
son ; BO many indications of his true mind and disposition, his virtues 
and his follies, his wisdom and hb weakness. Boswell was always at 
hand to catch and transfer the feature, as the sudden illumination of 
anger, pleasure, imagination, or joy kindled it into a distinct vivid- 
ness and life. He seized the expression and colour of the moral trans- 
parency before the light vanished. 
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Sometimes, indeed, the manifestation of a particular quality is so 
constant and uniform,* that no unusual quickness of obserralion is 
required to seize it ; the moral transparency is always lighted. Thus 
you might say it was with the benevolent Howard, Ao learned An- 
drewes, the facetious More. Perhaps no portrait, pzeser^d in the frame 
of history, ever draws more lovh^ or patient eyes thAtt that of Henry’s 
Chancellor. His intellectual phydognomy is mariced by a sunshiny 
changefulness of expression ; the gravity of the most thoughtfol learn- 
ing is ohesied by the mild lustre of the most sportive gaiety ; the 
scholar strengthens the Christian, and the Christian embellishes the 
scholar. His pleasantry accompanied him to the scaffold. When he 
turned his face away from human things, he left a parting smile upon 
the world. In answer to some censures which have been passed upon 
this conduct of More, as incongruous with the solemnity of the occasion, 
it might be expedient to remember a remark by the late John Foster. 
In More the union of humour with seriousness was perfectly in accord- 
ance with the constitution of his mind ; It was an unquestionable 
matter of fact, that he could emit pleasantries, and be seriously weigh- 
ing in his mind an important point of equity or law, and could pass 
directly from the play of wit to the acts and the genuine spirit of devo- 
tion.” They were only the sparkle and the edge of the same sword ; 
only the red and white upon the same cheek. In the strictest sense of 
the term, the mirthfulness of More was an indication of character. 

In the works of some authors, as of Taylor, Milton, and Shakspeare, 
the revelations of the inner man are so abundant and perfect, that we 
seem to be reading an autobiography of their own genius ; and the 
carious circumstance to be observed is, how their prevailing tone of sen- 
timent runs through, so to speak, the rich and varied harmonies of their 
fancy ; they transfuse their own blood of thought into the veins of their 
heroes. In this manner Keble, in his recently-published Latin lectures, 
has succeeded in constructing a sort of memoir of Homer out of the qua- 
lities which he ascribes to the actors in his magnificent drama of poetry. 
Whoever desires to read the truest and pleasantest page of Spenser’s 
history, must assuredly turn to it in some canto of the Faery Queen. 
Now, it should be noticed that painters coincide with authors in thus 
shaping their subject according to the mould already existing in their 
own minds. This resemblance might be proved by a reference to the 
different aspects under which the most celebrated artists have repre- 
sented the awful history of the Crucifixion. Upon this interesting 
subject, Burnet’s notes on Reynolds may be consult^. Michael Angelo, 
whoso power of pencil lay chiefly in the expression and grace of his 
contour, selects the view of the subject that appeared to be most calcu- 
lated to favour the exhibition of his peculiar talent. Raflaelle chooses 
the point of time when the people are taking down the body. Tintoret 
concentrates much of the force into the su^ring mother at the foot of 
the cross. Rubens is, as usual, profuse in the display of his treasures 
Aria#.Jb«r».N.S.VoL.IV.No.20. 2 B 
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of f^cy. In one design, we see the eleyation of the Croas ; in another, 
the executioners are breaking the limbs of the thieves. Here the group- 
ing may be more elective; there the colouring more brilliant; but 
always picturesque expression, \iithout regard to strict truth, is the one 
object sought. In Rembrandt, as was to be expected, light and shade 
are the conspicuous instruments employed by the pencil ; remembering 
the divine assurance, that darkness overspread the land, he represents 
the taking down from the Cross by moonlight. Thus, in the painter, as 
in the po^ we recognize the presence of an internal agency, communi- 
cating to outward things its own form and complexion. And so in pic- 
tures, as in conversation and books, we look, nor often look in vain, for 
indications of character. 

There is also much room for interesting discussion in the extension 
oi personal to national indications of feeling and disposition. Gillies 
remarks, that the orations of Demosthenes before an Athenian mob are 
more elaborate and subtle than the speeclies of Cicero before a Roman 
Senate. The reason is obvious. The Greek orator addressed a populace 
who had been educated in some of the deepest mysteries of the heart by 
the dramatic spectacles of their illustrious poets, .^schylus and Sopho- 
cles had trained them up for Demosthenes. Their attention to the 
debater shewed their love of the poet ; and their rapturous emotion at 
the Bema, the liveliest indication of their interest in the theatre. 
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MAJOR AND MRS. GRIFFITH'S ** JOURNEY ACROSS THE * 
DESERT."* 

It is seldom that we meet with a book the authonldp of which, is 
divided, as m the present instance, between hoAonwa^ wife. TUs 
kind of partnership, however, is so very natnval an a&ir, that we 
suppose its rarity is owing to Idie pride of the lordly sex, which 
heretofore was apt to think literary talents of the mascoline gender. 
We have unloamed this as well as other vulgar errors, and perhaps 
the work of Major and Mrs. Griffith may be the forenumer of other 
family productions of a like nature, by which the paUio (if they be 
no worse than this) will be no loser. 

The division of labour is thus apportioned : Mrs. Griffith is the 
writer of the narrative— a lively, rapid, amusing series of ‘‘ sketohes," 
as they are appropriately termed ; and Major Griffith has supplied 
the graphic illustrations— extemely accurate and tasteful— as well 
as the matter of ocoasional descriptions. 

As the work is made up of sketches, with a running oommentaiy 
lipon the remarkable objects seen in a steam-trip from Ceylon to 
Suez, thence through Egypt, to Italy and France, we cannot give 
the reader a better idea of it than by taking pamiiges almost at ran- 
dom ; and we shall confine our selections to the first volume. 

The European public has not been so familiarized with the aspect 
of that extraordinary place, Aden, as to deprive Mrs. Griffith's 
sketches of it of novelty. 

We hove to at the entrance of the harbour of Aden. I know not how 
to describe the scene that presented itself to our view. It is completely 
different from any thing I ever saw or imagined ; huge rocks riring in 
every direction, and of the most grotesque shapes. But the most strik- 
ing thing of all is, that there is not the smallest particle of vegetation to 
relieve the eye from these huge cinders, for they m literally nothing 
else, which reflect the sun threefold, l^e whole place is supposed to 
be of volcanic formation, and it certainly gives the idea of the mouth of 
a crater. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of the glare and heat, it 
is remarkably picturesque, and affords a wide Sold for the pencil ; the 
rocks are of the most varied colours, and of the most grotesque shapes. 

From the spot where we are at anchor, the view is eplendid. Ixme- 
diately in front are two magaifioent and a narrow valley between 
them affords a sight of the two highest mountahu in the Peninsula, 
whidi, early in the morning, are of a cobalt colour. On the top of one 
are two ruined towers, scarcely dktingniahable with the naked eye. In 

* A Jaunty toon Od DeMit, from C«|ioD to ManeOlei : eomprUnf ShatdMi of Aden, the 
Bad Sm, hamu Bg^pt. MiUa, IkHjF, nd Utiy, 3j Miaor ODd Mn, Oiobqi PeBiT Osir- 
riTi* Two toll London, 1845. Colbom, 
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tl^e foreground of one of the two clifie is a rock having the exact appear- 
ance of a gigantic coal. In front is a sandy beach covered with loose 
pieces of rock. To the right is a point of high land jutting out into the 
bay ; upon it are ""numerous bungalows belonging to the principal in- 
habitants of Aden, and are so many country seats ; in fact, it is the 
sanatariipn of the place. The town of Aden is in a valley on the other 
side of the mountains. 

Mrs. Griffith's visit to the town is thus described 

The passage through the arch (the pass through the mountains, 
cut in the solid rock) looked so high and narrow, one might almost 
compare it to the eye in a darning needle. Wlien we issued from the 
Pass, the whole valley of Aden lay like a map before us, hemmed in on 
three sides by precipitous mountains rising up straight and ban’en, like 
a mighty wall, almost to the sky ; while, on the fourth, and immediately 
opposite to us, was the sea ; but even here the view was bounded by 
the island rock of Sera, completing the fortification of this Kastern 
Gibraltar. But the town ! where was the town ? How shall I describe 
it — this ancient and jewelled key to all the treasures of Arabia Felix? 
The only way I can give any idea of it is, to say what struck me at 
first sight. I saw clustered together throughout the valley a number of 
large baskets, like those met with at fairs in England and France to 
display crockery ware and other fragile articles. Here and there were 
a few tents, and in the centre towered a lofty minaret, w’hile farther in 
the background rose the domes of two mosques. “ But where are the 
houses?” I exclaimed. “There they are, and that very large hamper 
in the centre is Government-house,” was the answer I received. 

The houbes are mostly two stories high, and very spacious. No 
traces of its former splendour now* remain ; not even the shaft of a 
pillar or a broken arch rears its head to testify the change that time has 
effected, and were it not for the solitary minaret crumbling with age, 
and the tw*o mosques, one would be tempted to believe the present 
occupiers were the first; that none but basket buildings had ever 
reared their heads in this desert valley. 

The bazaar was a very amusing assemblage of objects both animate 
and inanimate. Jews, with their sharp black eyes and long beards, 
were hurrying to and fro, and contrasted strangely with the stately 
Parsees, who share with the Jews in the labours of building and shop- 
keeping, as the Arabs &e either veiy idle, or do not wish to make our 
residence among them easy by assisting us in any way. The aspect of 
these children of tlie desert was very furious, and their jet-black coun- 
tenances scowled under the constrabit imposed upon them by our mili- 
tttry* All classes are very jealous of their women ; but 1 caught a sight 
of the most lovely young Jewish girls, who peeped out upon me as 1 
pMsed from a wicker birdcage— I can (4ll it nothing else— «which was 
perched at the top of one of the hamper houses* * 

Mrs. GMfflth describes the passage of the Peaert as any thing but 
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an agreeable affair. It began with a night of horrors,” at the 

delightful hotel of l^essrs. Hill and Co.,” at Suez, and a tormeiit 
of flies in the day. The carriage for crossing the Desert is a tilted 
cart, like a butcher's or baker’s, covered with ol9th| in which a nar- 
row bench is fixed on each side ; this is carried eloi^, at fall canter, 
by four horses, Over a road, or rather track, eovefed with large loose 
stones, and poor Mrs. Griflith really thought she should have been 
dri\^n out of her senses by the jolting, which was incessant." If 
the bi-monthly overland communication with India does not improve 
this track long before either raiboad or canal be carried into execu- 
tion in Kgypt, we shall be much disappointed. 

Mr. Galloway, indeed, in his “ Observations on the Overland 
Route," thinks the evil incurable by the ordinary meaus. He 
says : — 

The present transit, from Cairo to Suez, for passengers and baggage, 
occupies an average of twenty-four hours. The annoyances and incon- 
veniences of this journey arc^ mainly attributable to the length of time 
it occupies ; and how little can be done to ameliorate them must be 
obvious, when it is considered that the whole distance of eighty-four 
miles is an open desert, and eveiy article of food, even to water, has to 
he conveyed from Cairo. The road is at present bad and irregular, hut 
it would cost many thousands of pounds to improve it, and even if im- 
proved, it would not cause an acceleration of more than a mile or two 
in the hour. The animals employed in the transport, viz. the camel, 
the horse, and the donkey, have been used for ages, and their powers 
and habits aie well known, and have long been used to their utmost 
extent. The high temperature of the climate must always prevent rapid 
travelling by animal transport. These circumstances most clearly de- 
monstrate the great difficulty of making any material improvement as 
to speed in this mode of conveyance. 

A good road, however, will not destroy the flies ; so that this evil, 
which has been a plague of Egypt since the time of the Pharaohs, 
must be endured. 

At length, after running the gauntlet through flies, fleas, and 
more loathsome persecutors, they beheld a silvery stream in the 
horizon," which was the Nile, and at length came in sight of a 
forest of domes and minarets," which was Giand Cairo. This oft- 
described city is again fully described by Mrs. Griffith^ and not 
without some tonoh^ of novelty, in the manner at least. We sub- 
join her aoooont of a visit to the slave-market. 

We passed under an archway leading into a large open court, sur- 
rounded by buildings appropriated to the difibrent olMses of slaves. 
There are oompaxativdy few as the women are in the greatest 
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request, and fetch tliree times the price of the males. The Georgians 
and CircaBBians, who are the white slaves, are never shewn to Euro- 
peans, and, being much more valuable, are kept in separate rooms, and 
with great care. Those we saw were principally Nubians and Abyssi- 
nians ; the former inhabit the ground-floor. 1 entered several of their 
apartments, consisting of two rooms, opening out of the court, and 
containing seven or eight women. A net was hung before the open door 
of each and every thing looked so clean and well-arranged, and the oc- 
cupants so well-dressed, that, wore it not for the absence of the face- veil, 
one could not have distinguished them from the women of the countr^^. 
And yet there was something revolting in their apparent case and con- 
tent while thus exposed for sale to the highest bidder. It seemed too 
degrading to human nature that the minds of these poor wretches 
should have habituated themselves, even to a state of tolerance, much 
more of satisfaction, in becoming objects of barter ; they, in fact, look 
forward with delight to being made the inmates of a comfortable 
hharedm, where they are fed and clothed, and scarcely have any thing 
to do, but are treated almost as adopted children. This is not all ; for 
if a slave render herself agreeable to her master, he frequently eman- 
cipates her, and makes her his wife. On the contrary, if she is not 
comfoi*tablc, she can, by law, oblige her owner (either master or mis- 
tress) to take her to the market and sell her, not to the highest bidder, 
but to any one she chooses, who offers an equivalent to what was origi- 
nally given for her. In point of fact, the slave in this country is so in 
name more than in reality : indeed, in some respects, she enjoys more 
freedom than the free woman who may have purchased her. A man 
may divorce his wife whenever he chooses, and send her almost adrift 
upon the world ; hut his slave he is obliged to provide for until he can 
And a suitable purchaser. 

Most of the Nubian girls I saw were quite young, and many of them 
as pretty as an olive skin would admit of. Their features were small, 
and did not at all partake of the negro mould. The hair in most in- 
stances was soft, abundant, and glossy. They were dressed with evident 
care, probably to shew their figures off to the best advantage. In all 
the apartments, we found the slaves playing about, laughing, and chat- 
tering together. Some, however, were sleeping on couches in the inner 
room. They seemed pleased to see my husband, probably supposing he 
might prove a customer, and ran round him, shewing their white teeth 
*nd sparkling eyes, when I followed, their surprise was very 
great ; they stored at me, whispered together, walked round me on their 
tip-toes, and toudied my dothas, which gave mean involuntary shudder. 
They were evidently speculating who and what 1 was ; I oonld not be 
a lady, as I wore no Idiab’arah ; and what was more, 1 oonld not be a 
free woman at all, appearing thus in public without my face-vdi. 1 
tamst^ they probably thought, be some foreign slave brought by*my 
companion to &6 market for sale. 

As another evidonoo of the lightness of the dare^-ehaln in Egypt, 
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Mrs. Griffith mentions the following ffint, related by M. Prieate, a 
French artist at Cairo 

We were all stmck by the little slave-boy who handed round the 
coffee. He appeared about twelve or thirteen yean o||, and had one 
of the sweetest and most intelligent oonatenaaoes I ever saw, Ifiotwith- 
standing he was almost jet-black. I could not help inquiring his his- 
tory, which proved rather an interesting one, as it shews the footing of 
slaves in this country. Monsieur Prieste said the boy had been with 
him about fhree years ; and the way he came into his possession was 
as follows : — ^Being one day in the ^ve-mavket, where the boy was 
offered for sale amongst many others^ he thought he looked so clever 
and pictty that he took a great fancy to him, and inquired his pricey 
which was equivalent to a>>out 12?. of our money. He immediately 
purchased him, and theu MTote d certificate declaring his freedom, 
which he gave to the boy, telling him he was no longer a slave, that he 
was at liberty, and might go where he liked. 

The boy, instead of appearing pleased, turned round with a most 
disconsolate countenance, and said, My father, do I not belong to 
you ? Where am 1 to go if you abandon me ? Let me follow you, and 
[ will do all I can to serve you. I am your slave — do not forsake* 
Monsieur Prieste then took him home, and has kept him ever 
since. He has instructed him in reading and writing, and the boy waits 
upon him, making his coffee and lighting his pipe. 

The interior of a lian^ui is a scene which cau only be delineated 
by a feminine pen. Mro. Griffith adds the following description of 
one to which she was admitted by the intervention of a French 
lady, or rather the daughter of a French lady, bom in Egypt. The 
harem visited was that of Mochtah Bey. 

We passed by a door leading out of the court into a room on the 
ground-floor, lighted by two windows. It was a very spacious, lofty 
apartment, divided into two parts, called doorcka’ah and Icewa’ii : the 
floor of the latter was raised six or seven inches higher than the former. 
The doorcka’ah, into which the door we entered at opened, was beauti- 
fully paved with black and white marble, intersected by complicated 
patterns of polished red tile. In the centre was a folmtaiI^ throwing up 
its sparkling jets nearly to the ceiling, and then faQing into a shallow lia- 
(un, inlaid with exquisite mosaic-work of pietia duxa» spreading a delidons 
coolness around. The walls of this apartment were cased half-w^r up 
with inlaid marbles, of brilliant colours^ worked mto tasteful designs. On 
one dde were some marble slabs, supported uponaiobes and lig^t pUasters 
of the same material, ornamented in a sinU&r style with the baahr of the 
fountain. Several diver veseek were standIl^(U]) 9 ni)&^ costly shelves* 
The leewa’n, or highest portion of the mm, was covered with very 
fine matting, and snrrounded by divmi composed of mattresses 
slightly raised ftom the ground, and bidopd wtth csshions mpported 
agdnst the walls, they were covered with embomed crimson and 
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yellow satin, giving a very handsome effect to the whole. The wiJls 
oC. the loewa*n were quite plain. The ceilings of both were very sin- 
gular and beautiful, ^but that over the doorcka’ah was the most orna- 
mented. The first was composed of carved beams about a foot apart, 
and richly gilt, the intervening spaces being painted in various colours 
and patterns, having an exceedingly elegant appearance. But the eye 
was soon attracted to the richer half, the most striking, though, per- 
haps, not so chaste. Here, instead of the beams, a number of thin 
strips of wood were nailed upon the planks, forming the most curious 
and complicated, although perfectly regular, designs. These strips 
were gilt,^ and the intervening spaces painted red, blue, and black. It 
had altogether a highly ornamental and pleasing effect, and the apart- 
ment being lofty, it appeared, at first sight, almost like a basso-relievo 
of gems. 

Having now attempted to give an idea of the room we were received 
in, and which I had ample leisure to survey during my visit, I must 
turn to its fair occupants. Seated cross-legged on a pile of violet- 
coloured satin cushions, that were placed on the pavement close to the 
fountain, was a beautiful and majestic-looking woman. Although she 
must have been at least forty, not a wrinkle was to be detected in her fine 
clear skin. Her features were remarkably handsome, her teeth perfect 
and very white, while her dark-blue eyes shone forth with benignity. 
1 never saw a countenance so dignified, and, at the same time, so sweet. 
Her hair was entirely concealed by a rich embroidered handkerchief, or 
farioo’deo’yeh, bound round the head-dress, or turboo’sh. She was 
dressed in a shirt composed of a kind of silk gauze, white as snow, and 
a pair of very wide trousers, of the same material, fastened round the 
waist, and confined a little below the knee, but sufficiently long to 
hang down to the feet. A short vest, called ’an’teriee, reaching just 
below the waist, and provided with loose open sleeves, completed her 
costume. Her only ornaments were five rows of very large-sized 
pearls suspended firom her neck. 

This lady was the widowed mother of Mochtah Bey*s wife. Her son 
(whose name has escaped my memory) is immensely rich and powerful, 
owning one-third of the houses and gardens in Grand Cairo, and she 
herself is a relation of the Pasha. She did not rise to recrive ns (as she 
was our senior in years), but she touched my hand vrith her right hand, 
pressed it on her bosom, and then raised it to her lips and forehead. 
She would not hear of my taking a seat on the divan, as she said she 
knew the European custom, but despatched a pretty Georgian slave 
for a green satin chair (the only one in tiie house), upon whioh riio 
made me sit down dose to her. 

After the first tide of queries, she told me her daughter would soon be 
there, as she traa partioulariy anxious to make the acquaintance of a^ 
Englieh lady. I now had a moment’s leisure to look atoond at^he 
grbups of hmutifoL slaves that were standitig about the room in varioua 
attitudes^ laughing and pointing at my dteea. They were principally 
Geotgiaui ihd Cboaarians^ many of them exoeedlngly {pv^yi with fair 
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complexions and dork eyes. All were dressed in the most costly mate* 
rials, generally of gaudy colours ; and two or three of the prettiest 
wore very handsome ornaments of gold filigree and precious stones. 
Their dresses were much handsomer than those of their mistresses ; but 
1 believe it is the delight of the Turkish ladies to dscmut their favou* 
rite slaves in all their most valuable riiothes and trinket^ while they 
themselves, excepting on partienlav occasional dress very simply* 

At lengtii the daughter (the mistress of the house) made her appear* 
ance, and a lovely creature she was. Her complexion was the whitest 
and moat brilliant that can be conceived ; her forehead was lofty and 
entirely exposed, for her auburn hair, escaping from her " farioo’* 
dee*yeh,” in careless plaits and tresses down her back and shoulders, 
was, according to the Turkish fashion, cut close round the face* 
Her teeth, which she constantly displayed through her rosy laughing 
lips, were beautifully even, and transparently white ; while the efiect 
produced by her magnificent eyes, of the deepest and softest blue, 
was heightened by the coquettish pencilling of khol with which both 
the upper and under lids and eyebrows were stained. This gives a 
depth and shadow to the in^9nsity of their beauty, in the same way 
that an appropriate setting enhances the brilliancy of a diamond. 

Her dress was nearly similar to her mother’s, excepting that her 
’an’ter*ee was cut in such a manner as to leave her neck uncovered, 
save by the slight folds of her low gauze shirt, entirely displaying her 
shape. Her amis were bare, and perfect models of beauty, both in 
form and colour, while the small taper fingers of her pretty hands were 
tipped with the rosy dye of the hhen’na. She advanced towards me 
with the peculiar waddling walk of all Turkish ladies, and, having 
saluted me in the same way her mother had done before, squatted her- 
self down on a similar pile of cushions in another part of the room, 
inviting me to sit close to her. Again I had to answer the same string 
of questions, to which were added multitudes of others upon England 
and English customs ^ Whether 1 had ever seen any house so 
handsome as hers?’* ** Whether I could read and write?’* and a 
variety of similar things. Having satisfied her curiosity, she told 
me that her husband, Moohtah Bey, was a very handsome man, 
and she named his height and the length of his beard; that he 
was very learned, and that if ohammed All had Mnt him to E^laud^ 
where he remained a year ; and that when he came hack ayitn h^ 
would no longer eat with his fingers, but had tables and chairs made, 
and used a knife and fork ; but as he died a short time agq, she had 
parted with all these useless incumbrances, and was soon going to 
marry again. She appeared exceedingly proud of being able to em- 
broider a little: thia is considered a great accomplishmnt amongst 
Eastern ladies. 

These extracts will shew the style of the work, as well as the 
materials of which it consists. The illustrations do credit to the 
graphic skill and taste of M^or Griffith. 
.i#tat.«/bum.N.S.yoL.iy«No.20. 2 C 
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RIM COMUL SEN, OF CALCUTTA. 

Wb borrow the following memc^ of the late Baboo Ram Comnl Ben, 
of CaleaUar<-<me the few natiyee of India who have dietingaished 
thmaeWee by th^ profioieney in European leand]ig,«--foom a Hindu 
pepor, the Poeiwo CkmtdroOdcfy m a epeeimen of the biographieBl 
style of the work iteelf and a te^tato the meeita of the deeeased by 
one who oonld well ^ipndate tiiem* Tbo talente of this eminent 
Hfaidii were pointed out by one of OUT first Oriental eoholars, in a re- 
slew, in this Jonmal,* of his adminfole English and Bengali Dictionary, 
widbh was justly bharaoterieed as ^reflecting the highest credit upon 
hie talents^ his acquirements, his Industry, and his perseverance.” 
The Reviewer (who knew Rm Comnl Sen personally and well, and 
who had been an attentlte observer of his course of life) adds, after 
OBtcm^ting various associations, to which the deceased belong^ for 
the moral and intellectual amelioration of the people of India : Such 
has been the great and uniform purpoee of his life for at least twenty- 
five years ; and without putting himself obtrusively forward as a re- 
former, without sacrificing his character and credit by denouncing or 
deserting the practices of his forefothers in Indifierent things, Ram 
Comul Sen has eontributed more than any individual in Calcutta 
to difiuse oorreetness of information, liberality of foeling, and love of 
knowledge amongst his followers, and has established an indisputable 
right to be denominaM the friend and benefootor of his country.” 

tt is with feelings of deep regret that we perform the task of announcing to 
the public the demise of Baboo Ram Comole Shen, which lately occurred, in 
tho 61st year of his age, having previously laboured, for a period of several 
montha, under the effects of a protracted disease. He expired in the village of 
Oerifo, on the sacred banka of the Bhaugerutti. This lamentable occurrence 
will he folt by this country as the loss of a bright ornament, the merits of which 
wo cannot fully portray in a tingle paper; we shall, however, attempt to lay 
before our readers a brief sketdi of the most interostiog events of bis usrihl 
career. 

In the year 1196, or 67, B.S. (A.D. 1790), Ram Comole Sben, as we are 
infonned, began his literary pursuits when the diffusion of English education 
was still confined to narrow limits among bis countrymen— a drcumatanoe 
which was attended with considerable difficnlty In spreading the seeds of know- 
the native community. The teachers of that day confined their 
effoilk^ inculcating the doctrines of the Seff-gnidtt Tootmutma, and those 
whieb may be derived from the AnAkm Sights (the only popular books at that 
time), by an acquaintance vrith which students were exclusively enabled to 
iaq^tove themselves in caligraphy, and acquire, throu^ tcanslations, a inper- 
firial knowledge of the English language. The s n l ject of this riceteh com- 
umnead his studies in the above branches of learning in the place of his nethrxty. 
Afterwaifli repairing to Calcutta, and settling there, ho availed himself of am 
opporianitp to attend tho English Institntkm of the late Ne^e Sben, a |diy- 
ihte Of tcm mpote, and afterwards received instraetumi from Mr. Namy, an 
• Vel.xvLp.mi* 
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floelotf. Ho wii, at dnt, on «aiftiat to Ut, Ftokmm WaiitH^ of ifw ^ w mm 
Hint Coltofo; wHfiibioqaetitlf omplofad ai b aa ba to Cip a d i iaimay> liiw^ 
fiolfcfiiaaoir; waa oast appoioM Mioa^toopor la tlo Mlati aad oaaotaaBp^ 
raaa to tha demoaltlp of tha Bauk of Baapal^ hi whldt lailar oayh q a aa u t ha 
nawdiiatad htoatlf with ao nmoh tradte to hit ova abUitbo aai latagrityi irtfia 
naoh MtiaiaatioR to liia tiq^afloni, that fabaoathlytaaMiiiMatioa ma iMiiaiHli 
inofa a at d to tha tpitndid hwoiaa of BaMOO par oMMoai/ a awh #faMi w 
othor aatiao ia tho oaoploy of lanntauBOBfk hoa oiar pot had Iho goOd Mrtafeo to 
<Ataia. Tho li%h rapatation whkdi ho adt i af td» andthooiahh ofwfakdt h» 
became the poueisory was equally attributable to hb aoaad jadgaoat ant lhf 
acnteness of his undantandiogy coupled adth Ibrty4bur years Of aatnaitlbig 
labour. Without patrimonial estate or any poouabiy aasieteneo froai hb 
bther, ho succeeded in bestowing on himself diat prinutfy and praotbal odn»» 
cation, which enabled him to reap a full barrost in tho glorious held of uoabi 
learning. 

Although the mind of Ram Comolo seociied to bo wholly eapoa ao d b tha 
aS||rs of the world for the above period* yet ha was noTec fouad noglaethil of 
the task of diffusing among his countryman tho seeds of boming. Hb prioei- 
pal occupation uniformly consisted in the scquisition ef knowledge and in its 
dbseminatioB among hb countrymen ; and such was the object of bb unromit. 
ting eflbrts. In this point centred all hb happiness and ho gever deviated 
from H for a single instant. Ho was a membof of abaM tvsty odueathmal bift 
sdttttion in Indb. Tho foundation of tho Hindoo Cottofe mainly oq|g||p|athi 
hb active intorforenoot which has provad so ambiPily hanodobl to mp Ittku 
doo community at large* The interest be took in Of pMiperity of that Instii 
ttttion was equal in intenaby to the atrongest paaabn. Ho wao mbod to Iho 
poat of the president of the oolbge eosynittot, a post which hi rotainod till this 
coaolnding period of hb lib } and wo may sqy« thnt hy him a splrb of iaprovb* 
mant waa imparted to almost avery bsaach of that o n is na l va osiaWbhiBonC* 
Afterwards, with tha co-opt ration of tho oakhbtod Dt, Wiboa, ha pbaned tha 
insdttttion of tha Sanacrit Collogt* of whbh ho may ba oonaMorad tho dab 
founder. Probaion deeply leaned b tho dfffonat ahottora wove bvHadJI^ 
him from varioue porta of Indb, and asH»loy«d withbi the waits of that atat bl 
oriental learning. Tha piaerico of aacbnt Hindoo madbal scbace, whbh had 
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befo long dormont, was revired bj Ram Comole Shen, within the precincti of 
that eatabliihment, and a particular clan for atudcnta of the Bjdo caite waa 
opened for the ezelueive tuition of that eciraee. White Ram Comote waa 
yet acting In the aubordinate capacity Of aiaistaot^aecretary to the college^ hie 
auperiori unanimonily entruited to him all the aflhiri appertaining to the inati- 
tution, and, in their iiiaDagement« he acquired both love and eetecm. Finally^ 
government conferred on him the poet of full aeoretary, in which auperior capa* 
city he punued hia main object with imalbated seal and ardour, but only for a 
time, M hie debilitated henlth compelled him to resign theie congenial functions. 
However, he wae created a member of the General Committee of Public In- 
struction. When he bad obtained the latter appointment, be inatitnted many 
aalotaty roles for the diffoeion of education through all the aeminaries subject 
to the committee ; and, in proportion as bla beneficial influence was increasingly 
felt, he received the praise of all the fdeods of Indian improvement. Moreover, 
Ram Comole was one of the chief advisera of government, in the establiBhment 
of the Medical College, from which incalenlable benefits are reaped by the 
yotihg and old, the wealthy and poor, the infirm and aged, of either aeie* 
He continued in this employment for a long period. While thus engaged in 
watching over the interesta of the healing art, and a short time previous to 
bis decease, Ram Comole represented to Government that it was his intention 
to cause several standard medical works to be translated into the vernacular, 
and published at his own e^nse, that the people of this country might the 
better appreciate the superiority of English m^icine. To which we must 
add, that the catabliabment of the Bengallee Patahala partly owea its founda- 
tion to his love of learning ; and he framed appropriate rules and regulations 
to instil witliout difficulty into the minds of our youthful countrymen the ele- 
ments of their mother- tongue. 

Ram Comole is the distinguished author of two important works, which 
have long since been before the public ; the one styled OusadaboUe, a medical 
book, copies of which he distributed to his friends ; and another voluminous 
work, entitled ** The English and Bengallee Dictionary,” the fruit of twenty 
years’ labour ! The benefit derivable from the latter work is truly unspeak, 
able, and worthy to be compared with the late Dr. Carey’s celebrated English 
and Bengallee Dictionaiy, or the work of Dr. Johnson himself, although other- 
wise superior to any work which was ever issued from the native press. 
Whoever peruses the volume in question will be fully convinced of the depth 
of his understanding and the soundness of his judgment, which have been 
spoken of in terms of the highest admiration in the Monthly ilstafic Journal. 
He was an occasional contributor to the native periodicals. His writings 
therein wire always remarkable for the force and conclusiveness of bis argu- 
mentation, which were felt even by his adversaries, whom he thus easily won 
over to his own sentiments and doctrines. 

Ram Comole Shen, as a member of several societies, both here and abroad, 
or a punctual attendant at public meetings, never failed to obtain praise by 
a fair and scrupulous discharge of his duties. He took an active part in the 
earliest proceedings of the Asiatic Society, and acted in the capacity of its 
native secretary and treasurer, in which he displayed talents of no common 
order, which the members of that learned society were ever ready to acknpw- 
tedge. He was likewise one of the principal members or vice-president of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society. He sealously eo-opeiated in its 
establishment, snd devoted to its interest no inconsiderable portion of his time 
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wd Itliottr u one of thoie who oonetitulod itf tfsadi oOtninittee. The Dam# 
Of Ram Comole bai been ptw^embiiotly nOtioed In the periodical piihtieatioif 
of that aoeiet^. He ba^been* moreboi^i a iaember of the Qdoatta Wool 
Book Sodetj from the reip period of ita formation. To the taiaeiiee of that 
body* which he directed to the moat uaatol purpoeea, elom^ioeiy Ternaeulat 
worfcerer pnbliihad in Uiii metrepolia mm Ita e ai|de fl ai^ IntU la in a great 
meaaiire to the ioatniaaentaKip #f IW limt tnA# hf iadeked for the 

nrival of the study of the vemoilar fodimiBe^ lA dplte #foontaity eodeamra 
to eubatittttef even unneemaarily, wea t are leardh^ for oar own, 

OevetiMWfit, OB divori eooaaioni, re ao rta d to hie ophuon and adiWdii 
anbjacts of high import coimeeted wUh the wel fore of this coon tr y . He maa 
one of the most aaehil meaaben of the committee lattltuted hp Imrd WQjhMt 
Bentinek for the adoption of whdeaoase meaaurea towarda the roBBOvil of 
noiioaa accumelationa of putrid subitancea in ])aba» a locality aftnato in the 
eeatem part of Calcutta* The opinion ho odeved on the aubjeot met with dde 
approbation, and he thereby received doe meed of piaiae from the enligkened 
of this government Ram Comoie was also a membar of tha Society of 
the Fever Committee, governor of the Native Hospital, one of the oommitlee of 
the Government Savings Banks, a member of the Fire Committee, eatabliahed 
at the time when fires frequently devastated this metropolis and ha suborba $ 
of the District Charitable Society, where thousands of the sick add blind 
reeeive adequate relief: lie belonged to the Dbunna Shubbn, in wboaa bjhilf 
As oftentimes exerted his inflnence with the Government ; and, at a member 
of the Landholders' Society, he achieved an infinite deal of good by dranring 
a report to the Home Government on riie subject of rent-free lands. 

Such are the multifarious acts of the subject of this mournful sketch, who 
was justly revered and honoured by the community at large. Our limited 
space does not allow us to dwell at length on the merits of this distinguiabed 
individual ; but should there appear any regular sketch of him, there ip an 
ample field open to the writer for doing adequate justice. 

Ram Comole was held in veneration both by Englishmen, Hindoos, and 
Mussulmans. He was one of the most honourable men in India ; in what* 
ever Hindoo assembly he appeared himself, he was the foremost apeakor. 
He invariably stood in the van for the defence nf bis country; in sooth, we 
have lost one of the brightest stars of our Indian galaxy. He shone like a 
dazzling luminary, whose rays shed an unexpected lustre on the buried glories 
of the Bydo caste. He was beloved both by the young and the old. When 
he superintended the Sanscrit College, many brahmins of talent gathered under 
his hospitable roof, and received his favours. Persons who bad once enjoyed 
his acquaintance felt an eagerness to cultivate it more elosely. 

As a Hindoo he followed the doctrines of Hindooism. He visicea Kui, 
Gyah, Pyrag, and other celebrated ahrines. He performed in his dwelling- 
house the religious rites of the Dole Jattra and of the Doorga Poojab, in 
which he distributed arms to the needy. 

Ram Comole is no more. Let us shed no unworthy tear over bis memory. 
He lives in the hearts of his countrymen. His fame has extended wherever 
the beneficial results of his exertions have been felt and appreciated by his 
countrymen ; and, though the perishable body be now extinct, the vivifying 
mind may be said to be present everywhere. He has left to bis countiy and 
family the remembrance of his talents as a fit suligect for pious gratitude, and 
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Tho ftUoMng biographical notice of Ham Comul Son, ftom the pen 
of a Horopean journalist, if it be not so fbll as the fomer, is, perhaps, 
ihe&irest exposition of his histiory and character :— 

Of the'lfttiTe genttenen who hove lalied thnaielves to e ito eaee tai the 
KatiP sociefej of Caleuttit bj the aequisilion md disnibiitlon of wealth* whhin 
tbi pfosent oentniyt tarn Komul Sea wW be taOr odmowtedged as thoaiise 
Bemastable. Othan hare rioea from etpad obee^tp to greater wealth, but 
none hare baen diatioguiehod for ihair faiteUeetiiel attamieiita. Biehonath 
Mootaelal, laldy the Dcwtn Of the Salt Oolahe* bagm Ml with eight nipeee a 
paalh* etala gaaenlly undecetood to haw a w aaead twelre or flftean lakha of 
npaee before he wee required to relinq^Mi bit office. The fodier of Beboo 
Aaootah IMb^tafonadecoftliat weelthgitaUf, eenred a nadw waster at five 
rnpeaiaaieiith before he became a cleik In the lateirm of Palrile, Fergusson* ad 
Ib wlioae emploj, ad also in that of |ha America merefaate— who named 
one cd their ridpe after him, Ramdolal Degr— he aceumulated a coloaiid fortune. 
The p re wa t dictator in the moncf market, the Rotiieehild of Calcutta, Mootao 
Babao^ began bit earner with the humble ealarj of ten mpeee a month. Bam 
Koata 8a ala wia the vehkeet of his own fortune, ad bega nfo aa a eom* 
positer in Or. Hater’s Hindooataa press, at eight rupeee a math ; ad 
ttaaugb he is said to hare bequeathed a smaller sum to bis flimiTr tha the aeou- 
nmfotions of ay of the natiw gatlcma we bare mationed (to repart eirriee 
his foitene beyad ta lakhs), yet he has attained a more solid raown, from 
his anneotioQ with the progresi of knowledge and civilisatia among hie orm 
coatiymen, of which he wae one of the moet etrenuous and diiringuisbed 
pnasotses. He did not lag continue in the subordinate eituatia of a com- 
po i ito r in the printing office. He attracted tbe notia of Dr. Wilan, now 
prstfsar of ISonscrit ia the University of Oiibrd, who discovered bis nstural 
aUhtiee ad his thirst for knowledge, and tak every opportunity of bringing 
him forward. His fleet promotia, we believe, wae to some subordinate 
ritsnrion a the establishment of the Aaiatic Society, which introduced him to 
tha notice of some of the most distinguished members of Europea saiety. 
He had early applied with diligace to tbe acqnisitia of English, which he 
spoke with ansiderable fluency. At the time we allude to, a good colloquial 
knowledge of English was rire, and the possession of it was a sure passport to 
distinction. Ram Komul Sen soon came to be recognized as a leading man in 
the small bad of enlightaed natives in Calcutta. On the establishment of the 
Calcutta School Book Society he was placed a its committee, ad materially 
assisted its operations by tbe compilation ad traslatia of several useful 
works. When the Hindoo College wu set on foot the yea after, tbe organi- 
sation of it wu in a great measure atrusted to him, through the recommenda- 
tia of his constat patron, Dr. Wilsa. Here he had an opportunity of 
indulging his ardour for the spread of knowledge amag bis own countiymtfi, 
and of exhibiting his natural aptitude for maaging the complicated details of 
businem. His position in this institution materially improved bis standing in 
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AAar the dapactim of Dc. Wikoa to Baglaad, be qaHtad tha aaeaiaai af 
goyeninent, and aeoepted the office of native tnaainar of Ilia Baalr. taaa 
monthi back his constitution began to exhibit symptoma of tint daai9» w^kb 
had been accelerated, we have ng doubt, by tha axtntordinaiy panOMd kbMX 
to which he aubmitted, and which had been one of the main instrummdn af ^ 
elariticD; and he expired at hia fiunOy reaidanca in the coimtryi oppodta Iba 
town of Hooghley. 

There is scarcely a public hwcicution in Calcutta, of which he waa net a indaa» 
her, and which he did not endeerour to adtanee by hia indlvlduil amtioiM, 
He waa on the committee of papers of the Asiatic Society s lie waa a xlea^ 
praaidant of the Agricultural Sodety ; he wm one of the committee of Ibe CM* 
com School Book Sodety ; he WM a managti of the Hindoo College. He 
waa equally honoured in the European and Native community, and had Umg 
been conaideredaa c»e of the moat eminent and influential natives of the metM» 
polia. Though he continued through life to maintain the principles of a rigid* 
and in aoms respects, of a bigottad Hindoo— for he was nsier in adTMMis of Ids 
own creed— to him belongg the great merit of baying taken a kadiag past in 
the efforts which were made for the diffusion of knowledge among his own 
countrymen at the period when Lord Hastings, for the first time, repndiitad 
the idea that the ignorance of the people was the firmest aafognaxd of our em- 
pire. He was one of the chief instmments in the establishment of those initi- 
ffitlons which have diffused European science among the natiTes, and ao greatly 
raised the tone of native society.* 


• FHmdo/rmH*. 
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<totre0pottlimre» 

STATE OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

TO TBK BDITOB. 

StR : — I was both pleased and mortified by the article on " The Ame- 
^oan Oriental Society,** in your Norember number just issued : pleased 
that the Americans are pursuing with such intensity their philological 
researches in the East, which in a few years will be of an importance 
and pte, that otir Church Missionaries and College students at present 
little dream of ; while, on the other hand, I was mortified that England, 
which for nearly a century past has played such a prominent part in 
the East, has comparatively neglected so boundless a field for inquiry, 
and the exercise of our noblest powers ; all bearing on the difierent 
families and history of mankind. The Grermana and the Prussians (the 
latter incited by their Government) appear to be bearing away the palm 
from us ; as if they kept steadily in view that maxim of Dr. Joh^on, 
that the chief glory of every people arises from its authors.** 

The present times appear to be peculiarly adapted for such enterprises, 
when the barriers that hitherto kept nations asunder are giadually 
breaking down ; indeed, in some instances, with such marked rapidity, 
as to proclaim a new era in the history of mankind. 

Could 1 be of any service in directing attention to the field that first 
deserves notice, I would point particularly to the ancient Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, and Chaldea. All that can be gleaned respecting these 
countries (not omitting the smallest minutie, however despicable they 
may appear at present) will be of incalculable importance a few years 
hence. In securing tlie past, and connected with these countries, the 
kingdoms around and extending to the eastward, particularly Persia, 
will be gradually absorbed into the studies of the learned. And, per- 
haps, it will be found that the Sanscrit is of more importance than it is 
generally thought, much as it has already gained attention. 

At the same time, 1 would say that Egypt deserves equal attention as 
regards her history, language, and hieroglyphics. Exact copies of the 
last should be taken by a correct drawer, w'ith their relative positions to 
the points of the compass. These will eventually be found to be a hisg 
tory of themselves. 

Connected with the Egyptians and Arabians (the Rev. Mr. Forster 
has been in the latter field), the northern and eastern coasts of Africa 
will repay the studies bestowed upon them by the laborious philologist. 

It is probable that the British Government might sometimes be of 
use to those engaged, by the countenance afforded them. 

E. 

Liverpool^ Nov. 10, 1844. 
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Pomu and PUkkffM Jltt/bmuid^ Mwt CMm md^ A* CSUmm. By the 
Aufiior of ** Soldien i«d See. Loodoa : ISMw OiM^Mid OfUkk 

Thii ii a lUtle eonpaiHlUia Mtmd, aoeiuaM la Ihe 0alsi^ sad atoiiaiaiflf pnt 
tofatber, rApecting tha fOpity i d »| ll><i af JOM^ f«i4^ 

** Ka one eui iMt tba n^orid fawariMlMMlI^** diaiHmaJp^^allMpw^a^ 
** CMna if too long, loo wld% too M of aailoiitlai, tia avaiy IMI^ to tka 
laoiigfatintoaimaUcoaipuf be, tlMrafofe» palnai imt aad pinki M 
Ukalf to eaptlvato bio young laadan* nttaotioii. Wa ndmifa tba 4Mlafl|y laUb 
wfkicb be hu desintchad tba wbola blftoit of Chim^lipoin Ptf i b ao and Vib* 
b«^ to Taou-kwang, aomc 5,000 yen fft in ten pagaa ISaio* 

The raniarki upon Cfaineia puniBhaienta an juet 

** To expect that between tbiaa and four hundred nilUoaa of people, emi 
tba moat civiliaed on the earth, could be kept in order without puniebment, 
would be eonewhat nnreeaonable ; but to entertain any hope Chat luch a n^in- 
barof femi-barbarians could be repreued without tone proriaion being made to 
puniih their outbreaki, would be etill non tieionaiy. Ibon Kvang, the 
* lather of liif people,' at the head of auch a hopeful family, no doubt lays bia 
account in being called upon to order, now and then, a little aalotary chaatiae- 
mant. 

** The puniafamenta of China are not light, but they are often in deaeripUon 
much overdrawn and caricatured. It ia poaaibla that you may have aeen aome 
of the rice*paper drawinga executed by Cbineae nrtiata, wherein eniprita are re* 
preiented aa undergoing horrible torturea and puniahmenta, the moat baibaiona 
inatrumenta of cruelty being uaed. These are, to a great extent, monetrona 
productiona, wherein the truth ia most extravagantly distorted. Whether (Iho 
olject of the mandarins in encouraging these outrageous libels on the ebaraoter 
of the empire be to frighten the people, or to alarm foreignera, 1 cannot say ; 
but certain it ia, that, for the moat part, these punishments take place on rico* 
paper only. 

*' In uncommon cases, punishments are very heavy, as they ore even in Euro- 
pean countries ; nor can we dispute the truth that the Chinese are habitually 
unfeeling and cruel, but that is no reason why they should be misrepresented. 
Foreigners buy up these pictures of imaginary horror, too ready to believe them 
copied from the life, and thus unfounded tales of terror get abroad. 

** The roost common punishments in China are those of the bamboo, the 
eangue, the cage or imprisonment, banishment, and death.” 


itopal nsiatic &octrtr. 

This Society held its first general meeting for the season on the 2nd of No- 
vember; Professor H, H. Wilson in the chair. A considerable number of 
donations to the library and museum of the Society were laid upon the table ; 
among them were the following: — A laige collection of Chinese works, some 
of them of great rarity *, presented by Samuel Ball, Esq., to whom the special 
thanks of the Society were voted for his valuable present. The Yagna, and 
the Vispard of the Parsls, in the Zend language and Ouzerati character; 
lithographed under the auspices of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. The concluding livraisou of M. Burnouf 's lithographed edition of the 
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VenUd&d Sadi; preiented bj tb9 editor, A Qrammor of the Fenian Lan- 
guage, by Duncan Forbei, M* A. ; preeented by the author. Shortrede’s Lo- 
geiithraic Tablei to leren placea of deeiraaie, contalniag iegarithma, numben 
ftom 1 to 190,000, &c.&e.i pieieated by the euUior. The woiks of Sddy, 
eomplete; Fenian M8.| Fenian ode^ MS., and a oopy of Gladwin’s 
GUiitda ; preeented by Sir Charles Matoolm. A portion of the JfaAAsaa at 
A$r6r of l^aami ; edited for the Oriental Text ^iety, by N. Bland, Eaq. 
A Banikrit MS. roll, containing the thouaand namei of Vii^u; found in tlie 
palaee at Bburtpore, when that place wai captured in 1896 ; presented by the 
Hon. Col. John Finch. The author’s autognph nap of the city of Benares, 
from the survey made by James Prinsep in 1639 1 and four spears used by the 
Kagas of the Assam frontier ; presented by ‘William Prinsep, Eiq. Note on 
the Historical Results deducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghaniatan, by 
H. T. Prinsep, Eaq. ; presented by the antbor. 

The seeretary read the following letter, addressed to him by the Rev. James 
Reynolds, secretary to the Oriental Translation Committee, and which accom- 
panied a copy of a sermon, printed in 1666, eniitlefi, ** The Comfort and Crown 
of Great Actions, Sic." 

“My dear Sir,— 

“ Permit me to present to the library of the Society a curious old sermon of 
Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Edward Reynolds, preached before the Bust- India 
Company on the 4th December, 1657. This production is in some respects 
remarkable, beeanse it was delivered upon occasion of the commencement of 
■ome * great undertaking,’ or enterprise, by the Company. What the precise 
nature of this ’ great undertaking* was, the preacher declares to be unknown 
to him ; but at that period, Cromwell had resolved to bestow his patronage and 
fiivour upon the East- India Company, and had specially interested himself in 
their proceedings. Perhaps, therefore, this * great undertaking* may refer to 
the entortsinment by that extraordinary man of new and grand projects to be 
carried out in the East Indies ; and the counsels of Cromwell may have anti- 
cipated by a century the exploits of Clive. The success of the Dutch and 
Portuguese must have been well known to the former, whilst the glories of the 
merchant princes of Venice formed a popular theme in his younger days ; and 
nothing appears more probable than that, in imitation of them, be may have 
deaigned to extend conquests together witli commerce, and unite sovereignty 
with trade. However this may be, the affsirs of the East- India Company are 
BO rarely found forming a subject of a popular pamphlet, and especially of a po- 
pular preacher, in the seventeenth century, that I secured this little work, in 
the hope that the Society would accept it 1 remain, &c. See.” 

The time usually devoted to the meetings having expired, no further business 
was commenced, and the meeting adjourned to the I6th November. 


lOth November.— Sir Alexander Johnston in the dhalr. 

Capt John Lewis and Major T. Wilkinson were elected resident members 
of the Society. 

The secretary read a letter from the Court of Directors of the East-Jndia 
Company, forwarding to the Society a paper submitted last year to the Madras 
Government by Major-General W. Ctdlen, suggesting the formation of 
seums at Cach coUeotoiate, and the means of obtaining systematic reports on 
mineralogieal, statistical, and other subjeets. The letter was also accompanied 
by a lilt of icienti6c reports which had been submitted to the Government of 
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Chit pretld«ii«> a nffoM tlliiii, iad oAtrin^ for the use of th# Society, coptoi 
or layoftllCttitttldhtdClItcthpofieti. 

The paper of General CuHcn was read to the meeting. The writer atated 
that a recent cfrcuiar AM tha Aaiatic Society, r e y wi rt ii g hShnw a S o n regardlDg 
tike mineralogy, tagotable p r o do i to m, and gvieial neoereci d India, had led 
him to draw up the paper siMitted. He thooglit the objects desMccated 
should not be left to the chMi d gh t r ttmf o ns of indhiduals, but that the 
Government of the country shCaM take monsuiae lor easmiiy the ffstematlo 
aid of Ha dvtl and aallltaiy ctteari In the provinces fai ptmno^ sech re- 
searches. The present systaao of appatoting dvlJ engineers to the several dis- 
tricts seemed to oflSsr peculiar AcUitles for the collection of statistical and 
other information of the kind dcstnd by the Asiatic Society, as the peculiar 
nature pf their duties led them to study minutely the features of the country, 
with a view to the extension of irrigation, the formation of roads, fic. He 
considered it would be desirable to foean small museums In each collectorate, 
which would induce many persons In the neighbourhood to contribute miacim- 
logical and other specimens, togedier with their own obeervations upon them, 
who might, in the absence of such an Inducement, hesitate to send their con- 
tributions to the society at the presidency. From these local and dfitriet 
museums, selections of paper* and speclmeni might be made for the use of the 
Government and scientific bodies. Small cabinet collections of rocks and mi- 
nerals, together with a few of the best works on the subjects, and a small box 
of chemical tests, might be sent from England for the use of each district He 
thought, also, that influential natives might be found to take considerable in- 
terest in such local museums. 

The writer then instanced the want which existed of any scientific reports 
of the extensive deposits of gold dust in the Calicat collectorate ; and of the 
lead ore, copper, and diamond tracts in Cuddapah, Bellary, &c. Another 
subject of interest and importance was that of taking levels by the barometer 
for irrigation, cutting canals, roads, Btc. Long experience of the capabilities 
of the barometer had given him great confidence in its application to these 
purposes, and he had remarked very singular and dote correspondences be- 
tween its results and thoic of the ordinary leveling Histnunents. From the 
barometer he had ascertained the cause of the failure of the canal, of seventy 
miles in length, which a late ruler of Mysore cut from the Cavery to Mysore : 
the dam across the river was actually below the general level of the town of 
Mysore. Another similar instance of want of scientific accuracy was men- 
tioned by the writer. Soma fifty years ago, the Ram Rija of Travancore 
wished to bring the waters of the Godiaar, a river in the Vellavenoade district, 
into those of the *Lunbrapoomy ; and be constructed a magnificent dam across 
the former river, and cut a fine canal through eight or ten miles of a most difli- 
cult country ; but when the work was completed, it was discovered that the 
bed of the Tambrapoomy, instead of being lower, was actually higher than 
that of the Codiaar, and the water consequently flowed but a short way up the 
canal. 

After mentioning several instances of the satisfrictory results of the indi- 
cations of the barometer, the writer concluded bis communication by giving a 
register of the fall of rain at ten or twelve diilbrent places between Cape Co- 
morin and Paigbat, which shewed a sudden and great diminution in the quan- 
tity at the distance of even fifty milee from the coast. la recent experiments 
for the cultiration of Amcricna cottOlb he doubted if the degree of humidity of 
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the climate had been sufficiently considered, — a circumstance which shewed 
the value of the information furnished by the rain-gauge, as well as the 
barometer. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to the Court of Direc- 
tors for their obliging communication, and the meeting adjourned to the 7th 
December. 


Cibil anil UliUtarc 

(From the Indian Mail) 

ARRIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estab.-^Mi. Cliarles G. Mansell. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab . — Capt John Anderson, artillery. 

Lieut. Archibald Impey, engineers. 

Assist, surg. Samuel Lightfoot. 

Madras Esiab.~-'Ma.]or John Johnstone, 3rd Lt.Cav. 

Lieut. James G. S. Cadcll, Srd Lt. Cav. 

Lieut. Octavius Felly, 7th I.t.Cav. 

Lieut. William C. Callow, 2nd Europ.Reg L I. 

Ens. Leonard M. Strachey, Ist N. I. 

Capt. Richard H. Bingham, 7th N. I. 

Capt. William Reece, lOtti N I. 

I.ieut. Henry Hughes, 18th N.I. 

Capt. John Lewis, 24th N.I. 

Capt. Charles H. Wilson, 32nd N. I. 

Major James Wyllie, 45th N.I. 

Lieut. Alfred Tripe, 51 st N.I. 

Lieut. Joseph L. Barrow, artillery. 

Lieut. John W. Goad, artillery, 

BombayEstah.^^JJieut. Charles Ponsonby, 7th N. I. 

Ens. Henry W. Holland, 13th N.I. 

Ens. George W. West, 21st N.I. 

Lieut. George A. F. Nichol, 22ii(l N.I. 

Ens. John P. Nixon, 25th N.I. 

Brev. capt. James B. Woosnam, artillery. 

IJeut. William F. Marriott, engineers. 

Ens. Thomas B. Jones. 

Assist. Burg. Harman R. Bond. 

Brev. capt. George H. Fagan, engineers, overland, Dec. 
Madras Estab.-^L\eut. William P. Cust, 7th Lt.Cav., overland, Nov. 

Major -gen. James Welsh, 12th N.I., overland. 

Capt. Robert Younghusband, 19th N.I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Robert Wallace, 34th N.I., vid Bombay per Duchess of 
Northumberland, 

Capt. Archibald G. Young, 43rd N.I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. Henry A. O. Const, 48tb N.I., get Duchess of North- 
umberland. 

Brev. capt. Tliomas Smythe, engineers, overland, Dec. 
BowbayEstah.^lAeut. col. command. Bentham Sandwitli, c.a., Ist LtCav. 

Capt. Henry L. Salmon, 2nd LtCav. , 

Major John Fawcett, 2nd Europ.Reg. L.I., overland, Dec. 
Capt Septimus V. W. Hart, 2nd N.I., overland, Dec. 

Lieut. W. F, Leeson, 2nd N.I., overland, Nov. 

Vet. surg. Isaac Bicknell, overland, Dec. 
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BombayE»idb.^i:K^t, John C. Hawkins, LN., overland, Dec. 

Commander Thomas G. Carless, I.N«, overland, Nov. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVCf AT HOME. 

CIVIL. 

Bengal EHah, — Mr. William Straefaey, 4 months. 

BomhayEstah.’^M.T, Henry Yfsing, 2 months. 

MILXTAaV. 

Bengal Estah.—Bv^y. capt. G. Murray, 8ih Lt,Cav., 6 months. 

Capt. Francis Harrison, 1st Eurap.Reg.L.1., 6.month8. 
Major Geo. W. Bonham, 40th N.I., 6 months. 

Lieut. Wredanhal Q. Pogson, 43rd L.I., 6 months. 

Surg. Charles Llewellyn, m.d., 6 months, 
ilfadrasi^imh.— Assist, surg. Agnew Mackintosh, 6 months. 

Assist, surg. William L. O. Moore, 6 months. 

Vet. surg Nicholas F. Clarkson, till end of Feb. 

BomhayEBtah. — Capt. Conrad J. Owen, IstLt.Cav., 6 months. 

Lieut, col. David Forbes, 9th N. 0 months. 

Capt. Thomas W. Hicks, artillery, till 1st June. 

Surg. Henry Johnston, 6 months. 

makimc. 

Bo^nbayEsiah.^'M.T. Frederick De H. Georges, I.N. 

PERMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA. 

CIVIL. 

BengalEsiah — Mr. Richard C. Raikes, by the Oriental^ in Dec. 
BombayEatah.^'MiV. Godfrey L. Farrant, overland, March. 

MILITAET. 

Bengal Estah. — Capt. Edward S. S. Waring, 0th Lt.Cav., overland, Dec. 
Lieut. James Burt, 6th Lt.Cav., overland. 

Lieut. Thomas G. St. George, 17th N.I., overland, Dec. 

Surg. John Smith, m.d. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MILITARY. 

BomhayEatah. — Capt. and Brev. lieut. col. John T. Leslie, artillery. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SERVICE i\CCEPTED. 

MILITARY. 

Madras Estah. — Lieut. 'William James, 5th N.T. 

Major Henry Taylor, invalids. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

MILITARY. 

Bengal Estab.-^Mr, W. F. Barth, appointed a veterinary surgeon. 

MARINE. 

Bengal Estab.-^Mr. John Maurill, appointed a volunteer for the pilot service. 

HOME DBPAETMENT. 

Mr. James B. Yzam, assistant to the secretary in the military department, 
permitted to retire from the service, under the provisions of the Act, 53 Geo. S, 
cap. 155, sec. 93. 

Mr. William Fade appointed to succeed Mr.^Yzarn as assistant to the secre- 
tary in the above department. 

^e undermentioned clerks in the office to succeed to stations as follow:^ 
Mr. George Appleton to be let clerk. 

Mr. Robert £. Smith to be 2nd clerk. 

Mr. Charles T. P. Metcalfe to be Srd clerk. 
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The he* eonleRe^ the dignity of beronet on Vico-Adninl Sir WiU 
liem Parker, o.c.b., late naval CommandeNin-chief in the Indian leas. 

The honour of knighthood hae been bestowed upon Williatn Weaibroolte 
Burton. Eiq., puisne judge of thsr Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras. 

The Court of Directors have ippohrted George Russell Clerk, Esq., a Provi- 
sional Member of the Coumll of India. 

T. Home, Esq., hu been appointed Attorney- General, and V. Fleming, Esq., 
Solicitor- General, for Van D>imen*s Land. 

Richard C. Pennell, Eaqi, hia been appointed Colonial Secretary, and John 
Doveton, Esq. , Treasurer, fer the Island of St. Helena. 

Lady Emily Hardinge and hunily are to proceed in the Btntinck to join the 
Ooveroon-Geneial of India. This vessel is to convey the mail of the preseot 
month from Suez to Calcutta. 

Lady Sale haa been elected an honorary member of the United Service 
Institution. 

On tlie 18th Nov. Sir R. Sale was entertained by the United Service Club; 
on the 23rd Nov. by the Oriental Club ; on the 25th Nov. the gidlant officer 
dined with Sir R. Peel, and on the following day left town with Lady Sale for 
France in progress to India. Sir R. Sale will join the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer Orieni<d at Malta, on her passage to Alexandria, and pro- 
ceed from Suez, in the Bentmcht to Calcutta. 

Maj.-gen. Sir William Nott has bad another relapse, and lies dangerously 
indisposed at Carmarthen. 

The CornwalHat 79, With the flag of Sir W. Parker, and the Nimrod, 20 
have arrived ftom India. 

Officers of the Indian navy, who have thirty.flve years' actual service in 
India, are permitted to retire, and succeed to senior pensions as they become 
vacant. 

A memorial is in course of signature by officers of the East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service at present in this country, praying the Court of Directors that 
" tlie furlough to Europe for three yean may be included in the period of ser- 
vice entitling to pension.” 

The Chancery suit between the directors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company and the proprietors of the Great Western steam 
ship has been compromised. 

Mohiin Lall, the faithful follower of the late Sir Alexander Bumes, is about 
to publish an account of the Cabul catastrophe. 

At a recent meeting of the Bank of Ceylon, held in London, a second half- 
yearly dividend was declared at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. The report 
read upon the occasion was most encouraging. 

Some Liverpool vessels employed in the India trade have been directed to 
scour the African coast, from the mouth of the Red Sea, through the Mozam- 
bique Channel, to the Cape of Good Hope, in search of guano. 

The patronage for the present season, lately assigned to the Directors of tlie 
East-lndia Company, is about the average of former years, viz.; civil appoint- 
ments to Bengal, 18; Madras, 5; Bombay, 5: cadetships to Bengal, 76 ; 
Madras, 60; Bombay, 33: medical appointments to Bengal, 40 ; Madras, 8 ; 
Bombay, 8 ; Addiscombe, 84 ; Indian navy, 28. 
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It is understood that a high distinction Is about to be conferred upon Maj,« 
Gen. Sir Henry Pottinger, for diplomatic serrices in Oiioa. Tbis gallant 
officer has received a veiy fluttering address Anna tbe Cliarebir of Commerce at 
Mflinebester, and a aimilar addif is ficom tbo mettaatUe qmnninnity of London 
is in course of signature. Sir Ifoniy . Is to bo publklp onUflUdaodbOtb in tbo 
metropolis and at Liverpool. 

Measures have been takfo for ittfliltkm of Qovoenmont 

tbe noceasi^ of reducing tl^natefjl dutp «M>v flhiMVOd on tea 

Licut^Col. Davies of the Bombesr iu«^. whOe (flwotliif near Bfoknor Comt, 
met his death by the aoeldental explostqi of hiefjniii 

The Hooie of Asaemhly at Jamaica have ndeiM the propssdtion ef tbe 
Colonial Oflioe for the iatroduetlon of fliOQO oOoUet into that cofonyi hat h|^ 
agreed to defray the expends attending the introdoetion of SJlpQ coeliei by 
way of experiment. The cofonles of Demerara and Trinidad have Hire ad to 
tbe Oovernment plan, but in Jamaica there is a dlspofitkai to pnfor African to 

The museum at the India House bsi lately reoelved some very valuable 
speclmeos of natural hiatory from the Asiatic Society of Caleutm* 

Tbe brother-offioeii of the late Capt C* Dent, of the Snd ragt Boeibay N. !•, 
have placed a tablet to his memory in the church pf bu native pariah. 

The amount of bills drawn bj tbe Honourable the Eaato India Company in 
the month ending 6th November, :<-^Bengal, 163,9S4ii. 6s. 8d. ; Mad^» 
Is. lid.; Bombay. S,iaD. 6f. 6d. Total, 186.1001. I7s. Id 

II is generally undented that the following arrangements have been made 
for carrying out the system of bi-montbly intercourse with India, which comes 
into operation in January next i-^One mail is to leave Southampton on the 3rd 
of every month by the steamers on the Constantinople line for Malta, from 
whence it will be conveyed, together with tbs mail from London of the 7th of 
each month, Marseilles, by Government steamers to Alexandria, -and from 
Suez to Bombay by veuels In the servioa of tbe East-lndia Company. 
Tbe second mail is to leave Southampton on the SOUr of every month, and be 
conveyed by vessels in the employment of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany to Alexandria, calling at Malta to take up tbe London mail of the 24tb, 
vid Marseilles. From Suez these mails will be conveyed by the vessels of the 
same company to Calcutta, calling at Ceylon and Madras, With respect to 
the homeward mails, one is to leave Calcutta on the 1st of every month 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessels, calling at Madras and 
Ceylon in tbe voyage to Suez. The second, which is to leave Calcutta as 
at present, will reach this country by way of Bombay. In order to focilitate 
tbe intercourse through Egypt, a railway from Cairo to Suez has been for 
some time contemplated ; but French interest is at work to Induce the Pasha 
to postpone such an undertaking in favour of a ship canal from Suez to the 
coast Fanmah in tbe Mediterranean. Tbe impracticability of this latter 
scheme esu sctrcely be doubted. 

Accounts have bean received from the Rev. Dr. Wolff, dated Meshed, 23rd 
of ShabsB. It would seem that Naaib Abdool Sumraut Khan had extorted 
from him a promise of 6.000 tolas, notwithstanding which he would have been 
put to death but for the interference of the Russian Ambassador, to whom he 
owes his safety. An ambassador from Bokhara aoeompanies tbe doctor, with 
a present from the king to Queen Victoria. Dr. Wolff states, that, besides 
Col. Stoddart and Lieut. Conolly, Lieut. Wyburd, of tbe Indian army, Tod- 
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derwite, a Oennan, Naselli, an Italian nobleman, and a Greek gentleman, have 
an been executed at Bokhara. 

A statue, or cast in plaster of Paris* of the heroic size* from a model moulded 
by Mr. William Graham* has recently been placed in one of the lower rooms of 
the Adelaide Gallery, of Lieut- Gen. Sir Edw. Barnes, o.c.a. Several years ago* 
a subscription was opened for a statue of this officer, and Mr. Graham having 
been allowed to inspect the family portraits* and alao prints, became one of the 
competitors for the commission for the statue. He accordingly commenced 
modelling, and completed his model, when he found that little or no progress 
had been made in the subscription. He then determined to cast the sutue in 
plaster. The statue now in the Adelaide Gallery is the result of his labours. 

With reference to the sickness which appeared on board the Moffattf from 
Bombay, after leaving St. Helena (p. 101)* Messrs. Mason and Dawson have 
published the following statement “ The articles subsequently sent to us, as 
samples of the stores stated to have been used in the cabin, where the sickness 
principally prevailed, on board the ship Moffatt, on her homeward voyage from 
St. Helena to England* and consisting of the different wines, spirits, beer* &c.* 
having been tested by the appropriate reagents, were found to give no indications 
whatever of any poisonous metallic impregnation ; it was not therefore considered 
necessary to state the results of the analj^is, nothing injurious of that description 
having been discovered, although the analysis was conducted with the utmost 
minuteness. It may be of interest to know that the patients under treatment 
have been restored to health by the remedies adopted for their recovery.'* 

The friends of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, k.c.b., late commander.in- 
chief of the forces in South India, being desirous of testifying their respect and 
esteem for his character and principles and for his disinterested zeal in the cause of 
Christian troth in the East, have raised a fund for the institution of a prize in one 
of the Universities, and for tlie establishment of two native scholarships at Bishop 
Corrie's Grammar School at Madras ; such prize and scholarship to be asso- 
ciated with the name of Sir Peregrine Maitland. The founders of the prize 
have commissioned Mr. Cator, m a.* of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the 
Rev. H. Venn, b.d.. Queen's College, Cambridge, to communicate with some 
English University respecting the proposed prize. In pursuance of the fore- 
going scheme* the sum of ;fl,000 was offered to the University of Cambridge, 
for the purpose of instituting a prize* to be called* ** Sir Peregrine Maitland's 
Prize*" for an English essay on some subject connected with the propagation 
of the Gospel, through missionary exertions in India and other parts of the 
heathen world. 1. It is auggested that the prize should be given once in every 
three years* and should consist of the accruing interest of the principal sum 
during the preceding three years. 2. That the subject should be given out in 
rile Michaelmas Term by the Vice-Chancellor* and the exercises sent in before 
the division of the Easter Term. 3. That the candidates for the prize should 
be bachelors of arts under the standing of m.a. at the time when the subject is 
given out. 4. That tlie examiners for tbe prize should be the Vice-Chancellor 
and two other members of the University* either roasters of arts or of degrees 
superior to the degree of master of arts* to be nominated by the Vioe-Cban- 
cellor* and approved by the senate, and that their names should be aimouticed* 
together with the subject of tbe essay. 5. That the essay be printed kt ^e^ 
expense of the suppessful candidate; and that fifty copies be distributed to each 
of the three following institutions t The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Farts* the Church Missionary Society, and BMop Corrie's 
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Gnminar School at Madras. It is further proposed to give, besides the j€ 1,000 
before mentioned, the sum of j£100 for the first prize ; the subject of the essay 
to be given out before the end of the present Michaelmas Term. A grace passed 
the Senate of the University of Cambridge, on the 27th November, accepting 
the above proposal. 

An examination for the purpose of etocting a Sanscrit Scholar op the founda- 
tion of Colonel Boden will t^e place in the Clarendon, at Oxford, on Monday, 
December the 9th, at eleven o'clock. Ibe scholarships are open to all matri- 
culated members of the colleges and halls in Oxford who shall not, on the day 
of election, have exceeded their twenty.flfth year, and who shall produce a 
satisfactory proof of their age, and a written permioaion to offer themaelvea as 
candidates, signed by the heads or vicegerents of their respective colleges or 
halls. 

On the 22nd November, an application was made to the Court of Chancery, 
on behalf of the committee of the estate of Mr. Dyce Sombre, for an order to 
deliver up certain papers and documents in the box which had been originally 
in the possession of Mr. Dyce Sombre, in order to enable the committee to 
arrange certain pecuniary matters in India relating to the lunatic's estates, and 
discharge some debts and annuities. The Lord Chancellor acquiesced in the 
propriety of the prayer of the (^tition, and stated that the Commissioner of 
Lunatics, in whose possession the box was, would look through the papers 
and select those that were necessary for the purposes mentioned, and hand 
them over to the committee. His lordship observed, in addition, that the 
committee incurred a heavy personal responsibility in furnishing Mr. Dyce 
Sombre with funds, inasmuch as the report of the commissioners had not re- 
ceived his sanction. Mr. Dyce Sombre was out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court ; but still, notwithstanding such fact, the Court considered it to be its 
duty equally to look after Mr. Dyce Sombre's property. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg, Oct. 22nd, state that, at the fair of Nishni 
Novogorod, there were 39,000 chests of tea and 60,000 lbs. of copper. The 
supply of cotton goods was much the same as that of last fair. There was 
very little Persian silk, and what there was is said to have been purchased for 
England. Tea was bought very rapidly, though at reduced prices. On the 
whole, trade was brisk. A great deal of woollen clotlswas sent to China. 

Our letters from the Levant received by this express mention that the state 
of Syria was hourly becoming more deplorable. A proclamation issued at 
Constantinople, forbidding any person whatever to appear in the streets after 
sunset, had occasioned some disorders. 

The Recw de Paris Ainounces the death of General Yermoloff, one of the 
Privy Councillors of the Emperor Nicholas. 

The accounts from Tahiti give a lamentable picture of the condition of that 
devoted island. In the actions between the French and the natives, the latter 
have suffered severely, and several of the French have fallen. The contest was 
still going on. 

MUUarjf.^The Queen has been plflwed to appoint Col. J. Dennis, of the 
3rd regt. of Foot, and Col. T. VaHiii^ of the 40^ regt of Foot, Companiona 
of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Batb> to be KnJghta Commanders of 
the said Order. 

The following detachmenta have been ordered to be held ready for embarka- 

ilaiaf.Jo«rn.N.S.yoL.IV.No.20, 2 E 
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tioD, to join their respective corps in New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land: — 51st regt., 20 men; 56th, 6 officers, 240 men; 96tb, 20 men; and 
99th, 1 officer, 50 men. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. &c. 

War- Office, Oct. 25. S5<A Foot. — Lieut., v. Goold, prom. 

Z/notmcW.— Lieut. W. Ward, from 35th Foot, capL 

Nov. J. 80tA /bot.— Assist. 'Surg. M. W. Murphy, from 33rd Foot, assist.- 
surg., V. Tardrew, ap. to let Life Guards* 

Brevet.— Capt. C. Campbell, 39th Foot, major in the army; Capt F. E. 
Manning, of 16th Bengal N.I., major in the army in the East-Indies. 

MBmorwudum , — The exchange between Lieut. J. Le Merchant Carey, of the 
4th Foot, and Lieut. Sir T. Erskine, of the 7 let Foot, has been cancelled. 

8. 63rd Begt.— Capt. J. R. Norton, from h.-p., capt., v. H. J. Swyny, exc. 

Brevet.— Capt. J. Stainforth, 64th Foot, major ; Brevet- major J. Stainfortli, 
64th Foot, to be licut.-col. 

Memorandum. — The commission of the undermentioned officer should have 
been dated 30th Aprd, 1844, not let Nov., 1844; Capt. F. E. Manning, 10th 
Bengal N.I., to be major in the ai'my in the East-Indies. 

19. 63rd Foot. — Major R. Preston, from Ii.-p., 12th Foot, to bo major, v. 
P. P. Neville, e\r., rcc. difference; Capt. G. Green, major, p., v. Preston; 
Lieut. H. R. Beymour, capt., p., v. Green ; Ens. J. S. Macaulay, lieut , p., 
V. Seymour ; W. Hunt, ens. , p., v. Macaulay. 

Brevet. — Major R. Preston, 63rd Foot, lieut.-col. in the army. 

22. 15/A Li, Bro^.— Lieut. J. Surman, capt., v. Baird, dec.; Cor. M. E. 
Hoare, lieut., v. Surman. 

2nd Foo/.— Capt. J. E. H. Price, from 28th Foot, capt., v. Stirling, exc. ; 
Lieut, T. L. Leader, from 22nd Foot, lieut., v. Ratcliffe, cxc. 

4<A.— G. Leslie, ens., v. Anderson, dec. 

13tA. •-'Brev. lieut.-col. C. T. Van Straubenzee, from 39th Foot, major, v. 
Havelock, exc. 

21s/.— 2nd Lieut A. E. Tuke, Ist lieut, v. Edwards, dec. ; P. Deare, 2nd 
lieut, v. Tuke. 

22nd.— Lieut. T. H. Ratcliff, from 2nd Foot, lieut., v. Leader, exc. 

25<A. — Ens. W. T. Potts, from 57th Foot, ens., v. Clancy, exc. 

28/A. — Capt. J. Stirling, from 2nd Foot, capt., v. Pryce, cxc. 

31s/. — Assi&l.-surg. J. Donald, from 24th Foot, asist.-surg^ v. Jenkins dec. 

S9/A.— Brev. lieut-col. H. Havelock, from 13th Foot, major, v. Van Strau- 
benzee, exc. 

57/A. — Ens. J. Clancy, from 25th Foot, ens., v. Potts, exc. 

78/A.— Lieut. F. Colcgrave, from 87th Foot, lieut., v. Austen, exc. 

86/A — M. S. Todd, absist.-smg., v. Stewart, dec. 

94/A, — Lieut. A. Maclean, adj, v. Waite, dec.; Ens. H. W. B. Cleveland, 
lieut. ; N. B. Walton, ens., v. Cleveland. 

06/A. — B. VireC, assist-surg., v. Blacke, ap. to staff. # 

Hospital Staff". — Assist-surg. E. H. Blake, m.u., from 98th Foot, to be assist.- 
surg. to the forces, v. Apoth. O’Hara, dec. 

OBITUARY. 

The Rev. W. Bowley. — This indefatigable country-bom missionary was one of 
the oldest labourers in connection with the Church Missionary Society, having 
been in its employment for about thirty years. He was first engaged with 
Abdool Messech, at Meerut, and in 1814 was associated with Abdool in the 
charge of Agra ; but shortly afterwards removed to Chunar, of which station he 
continued in charge till his death. He received Lutheran ordination on* the 
23rd March, 1820, at Chinsurah, and subsequently admitted to Episcopal 
orders by Bishop Ileber, in November, 1825. He translated the whole Bible 
into Hindooee. He died on the 10th November, 1843, very suddenly, from an 
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affection of th^ beart, a few minutes after bis return from his evening drive. 
While on his way home, (eeliiig a pain in his side, he embraced the opportunity 
.of calling on Mr. Harley for medical advice. Conformably to the directions 
he received, it is presumed, immediately on alighting from hie buggy, he desired 
his servant, George Peer Bukhsb, to bring him worm water to foment the part. 
While Peer Uukbsh was away, be took a seat in the veifndab, beside his wife, 
and took up a book to read to her. Faeliag^ it is supposed, the pain growing 
severe, he got up and paced the verondalu Jnet ae he approached bis study- 
door the third time, he exclaimed aloud, I am dying,*' and staggered. By 
thib time Peer Bukhsh arrived with the water, and seeing his master stagger, be 
put tin* kettle down, and ran to his assistance. Mr. Bowley fell back in his 
arms, and quietly yielded up bis spirit. He wrote the day before, in very bigb 
spirits that he purposed to make a long and extended missionary tour. No 
one in India could supply his place. Bowley was a peculiar man. Himself a 
native, he lived as a native; and lus people were nursed in his bosom and at 
his side.— Aftss. Tieg. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

SISTHS. 

Oct. 24. In George-street, t'ld lady of Col. J. P. James, son. 

26. At Kensington, the wife of Capt. C. Forbes, eon. 

29. At Islington, Mrs. H. R. Allport, son. 

80. At Pitfinanc, tlie lady of Sir John Halkett, Bart., son. 

Nqv, J. At Notting-hill, Mrs. T. W. Younglmsband, son. 

3. At Wimpole-street, Lady Mary Hood, daughter. 

— At Studley C’astlc, the lady of Sir F. Goodricke, Bart, son. 

4. In Brooke-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife of John Alexander 
Hankey, Ksq., daughter. 

5. At D.ilinahoy, Lady Aberdour, son, 

7. At ('liftnn, the lady of Mnj. James Briggp, H.E.I.CVs service, daughter. 

8. At Brighton, the Right lion. Lady Headley, daughter. 

10. At Porehestcr -terrace, the wife of Edmund Dewar Bourdillon, Esq., 
son. 

11. At Katon-place, the lady of Sir William Heathcote, Bart, M.P., son. 
13 At Grosvcnor-place, Viscountess Forbes, daughter. 

— At Torquay, the lady of Sir John £ Honeywood, daughter. 

14. Ac Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Baillie, Ion. 

— At Edinburgh, tlie lady of Sir William L. Foulis, Bart , of Woodhall, 
daughter. 

16. At Inchbrakie, Perthshire, the Hon. Mrs. Graeme, daughter. 

— At Wimpole-.strcct, the Hon. Mrs. Hall, daughter. 

17. At Ickleford-house, Herts, the Hon. Mrs. Fnderick Ryder, son. 

— At Ashley park, Surrey, Lady Fletcher, daughter. 

16. At Notting-hill, the lady of Thomas B. Penfold, Esq-, of the late naval 
East India service, of twin daughters, the last still-bom. 

At Putney, the wife of Anthony F. Bainbridge, Esq., daughter. 

— At Graftun-street, the Viscountess Galway, son. 

20. At. St. Jolin’s-park, Kentish-town, the lady of George Shearwood, Esq , 
son. 

Lately, at Minterne-house, Dorset, Lady Theresa Digby, daughter. 

— At Bulinterry, the lady of late Lieut. Leslie Hendley, Bombay army, son 

KaaazAoa. 

Ocf. 8. At Grand Cairo, Duncan M'Pberson, Esq., M.D., Madras army, 
attached to his Highness the Nizam’s service, to Margaret, daughter of Archi- 
bald Iver, of Edinburgh. 
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Oct. 29. At. St. George’s, Hanovcr-sqtiare, Viscount Loftus, son of the Mar- 
quess of Ely, to Jane, daughter of late J. J. H. Vere, Esq., of Craigie-hall. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, C. Dalbiac, Esq., 4th Lt. Drg., to 
Louisa Maria, daughter of late Capt Burges, 5th Bengal cavalry. 

— Hon. W. H. B. Cochrane, son of the Earl of Dundonald, to Frances 
Jacobina, widow of late G. J. Carnegie, Esq. 

30. At Peterborough, the Rev. H. Pratt, son of the Rev. J. Pratt, rector of 
Faston, to Mary Ann Davys, daughter of the Bishop of Peterborough. 

81. In Holy Trinity, Gray’s-inn, John Charles Moor, lieut., late H.E.I.C.’s 
civil service, to Harriet Esther, daughter of late Nathaniel Taylor, Eiq., of 
Comard, Suffolk. 

Nov. 7. At Paris, Major Arthur O’Neill, to Emma Charlotte, daughter of 
Robert Sympson, Esq. 

8. At Northfleet Church. Kent, Horatio, son of the Rev. Wm. Pace, m.a., 
captain Madras army, to Jubina, daughter of Wm. II. Styles, Esq., of New 
House Farm. 

14- At Kingston, Edward, son of the late Sir Hnrdinge Giffard, chief justice 
of Ceylon, to Rosamond Catharine, daughter of William Pennell, Esq., of 
Portsmouth. 

15. At Wardie Lodge, near Edinburgh, Capt. James A. D. Ferguson, 6th 
Bengal light cavalry, son of the late Sir J. Ferguson, of Kilkerran, Bart, to 
Margaret, daughter of late James Hope, Esq , W. S. 

20. At Walcot Church, Bath, Alexander, T. Gordon, Esq., surveyor general 
of Hong- Kong, to Augusta A. Whittaker, grand-daughter of the Chevalier de 
Forssmann. 

Lately, Henry Hamilton, Esq., of Drogheda, to Marianne Ihomas, daughter 
of the late Rev. James Chayter, Ceylon. 

— At Hayes, Kent, James Elphinstone Robertson, capt. 6th reg., to Flora 
Maria Nightingall, relict of late Edward Ward, Esq., and daughter of late Capt. 
John Hall, Bombay army. 

— At Dublin, Harman Read Bond, Esq., H.E.I. C.’s service, to Anne, 
daughter of Richard Wensley Bond, Esq., of Carranurc, County Roscommon. 

— At Carrigtwohill, F. U. S. Caldcr, Esq., II. E. I. C.’s service, to Mary, 
daughter of J. Grahuni, of Cashel, Esq. 

— At St. James’s Church West, T. G. Alder, Esq., lieut.-col. Bengal army, 
to Mary Ann, relict of late J. Watts, Esq , Aberdeen. 

— At St. George’s, Ilanover-square, W. Jenkins, Esq, of H.M.’s dock- 
yard, Woolwich, to Louisa Sophia, daughter of late Hon. Sir Wm. Oldnall 
Russell, chief justice of Bengal. 

— At Monkstown, Capt. G. W. Robertson, 25th regt. Bombay army, to 
Jane, daughter of Brabazon Newcomen, Esq., of Camlu, County Roscommon. 

DEATHS. 

Auff, 10. On the passage from St. Helena to the Cape of Good Hope, Copt. 
Thomas Palmer, of the ship Jsabella. 

Sept. 27. At Geneva, II. R. Leybum, Esq., of Claphara-road, late of 
Calcutta. 

Oct. 23. Near Flitching, II. B. T. Crozier, Esq., late Bombay civ. serv. 

— ■ At Yurm, Mary, wife of Major Lowe. 

24. At Christ Church Hospital, William Charles, son of Capt. Watkins, 
H.E.I. C.’s service, Camberwell. 

25. At Balliam-hill, Emma Robertson, daughter of Major H. Lyons, 23rd 
Bombay N.I. 

27. At Kensington, Marion, relict of J. N. Rind, Esq., surgeon, E.I.C., for- 
merly auperintentdent of the government lithographic press at Calcutta. 

— 'The Hon. Arthur Annesley, son of Viscount Valentia. 

29. At Woodbridge, Alice, daughter of Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. 

30. At Cranford House, Right Hon. Mary Countess of Berkeley. 

— At Burton-upon- Trent, C. J. Allsopp, Esq. 

31. At Rokbury, near Boston, in his 20th year, Henry Pelham, youngest 
son of late Capt. Henry Pelham Davies, H.E.I.C.S. 
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Nov. 3. At Mipntague-squar^ Charles Grant Udny^ Esq., Bengal civ. serv. 

4. At Upper Kewtown, Waterford, Lady Ro^rts, wife of Capt Sir Samnel 
Roberts, r.n., c.b. 

6. At Tumwood Park, Dorsetshire, Lady Mary Hill, wife of Major-Oen. 
Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, k.c.b« 

8. At Mount Ballam, near Chepstow, Lady Williams, wife of Major-gen. 
Sir £. K. Williams, x.c.a. 

9. At Richmond, Mrs. Hoftaud, well known for her moral and instructive 
writings. 

— At Montrose, William Lorimer Whyte, Esq., formerly a partner of the 
firm of Messrs. M'Kenzie, Lyall, and Co., Calcutta. 

11. In Harley.streoc, Major-gen. Sir Leonard Greenwell, k.o.b. and k.c.h. 

12. At Boulogne, Montague Macdonogh, Esq., late 4th or King's Own regt. 
of Foot. 

13. In Grosvenor- street, the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele. 

— At Barr House, near Taunton, Col. Sir Charles Webb Dance, k.h. 

— At Milton-next- Gravesend, Mary, wife of Major James Glencairn Burns* 

14. At Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, Mary, wife of Matthew Theodosius 
Denis De Vitr6, Esq., late ot Bombay. 

15. George Harry, son of Frederick Mangles, Esq., of Down, near Guild- 
ford. 

— At Muirhouse, Glasgow, Mr. William Cleuch, accountant, late of Cal- 
cutta. 

16. At Oxford-terracc, Hyde-^viik, Capt. Oliver St. John, late Slst M.N.I. 

18. At Hall Barn-park, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Oiiseley, Bart 

19. At Chatley, the Hon. Gen. St. John. 

22. At York-terrace, Regent's- park, James Ritchie, Esq., late of Bombay. 

24. William Holloway, Esq., late of Singapore, son ot the late Charles Hollo- 
way, Esq., H.E. I.C.'h service. 

Lately, at London, William Church, Esq., late of Bombay. 

At Stirling, Capt. P Cunningham, H.E.I.C.'s service. 


SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Oct. 30. — Henry, Bombay, Dartmouth. — Nov. 1. Palmyra, China, Isle of 
Wight. — 4. Amity, Bombay, Holyhead. — 5. H.M.S. ComtvaUis, Trincomalee, 
Portsmouth; Royal Tar, Batavia, Exmouth.— 6. C. C., Singapore, Plymouth. 
— 11. H.M.S. Nimrod, Bombay, Plymouth; Stratford, Mauritius, Downs; 
Herculean, Bombay, Liverpool ; Symmetry, Bombay, Liverpool ; Hope, China, 
Dublin; WilUam Milcheu, China, Liverpool; Indus, Bengal, Liverpool. — 
12. Sarah Charlotte, Cape of Good Hope, Downs. — 13. Jane Goudic, Sydney, 
Downs ; Ocean Queen, Sydney, Margate ; Galatea, Cope, Downs ; Hydrabtut, 
Bengal, Downs.— 14. Westmoreland Bombay, Liverpool; Thistle, Bombay, 
Liverpool ; Dryad, Singapore, Liverpool ; Mary Ann, Singapore, Liverpool.— 
15. ntUiam Hyde, China, Wiglit; Urgent, China, Coik; Sovereign, China, 
Portsmouth ; Sumatra, Sumatra, Portsmouth. — 16. Gilmore, Port Philip, Fal- 
mouth ; Grectan, China, Downs ; Syria, Singapore, Cork ; KVhlain, Ben^l, 
Liverpool. — 18. Patriot Queen and Peruvian, Bengal, Liverpool; Superior, 
Singapore, Liverpool ; Agneda, Bombay, Liverpool. — 19. Mary Ann, Madras, 
Wight— 20. Orient, Bengal, Brighton; Mischitf, Manilla. Liverpool.— 21. 
Afadura, Madras, Downs ; Arrow, Zanzibar, Downs ; Herald, Singapore, 
Downs ; Agile, Cape, Downs ; Helen Stewart, China, Downs ; Ganges and 
Achilles, Sydney, Torbay ; Tamerlane, Bengal, Liverpool ; PUgrim, Bengal, 
Liverpool.— 22. Pauline Houghton, Mauritius, Hastings; Elizabeth, Bengal, 
St. Alban's Head ; Fyen, Manilla, Cowes. — 23. Nautilus, St. Helena, Porta- 
mouth ; Countess of Durham, China, Dover.- 25. Caledonia, Bombay, Downs ; 
Marmion, China, Cork ; MagnoUa, Manilla, Cork ; John Graham, Ceylon, Dart- 
mouth.— 26. Livingstone, Bengal, Liverpool ; Sea Queen, Port Philip, Skib- 
bereen. 
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DEPARTURES. * 

From Liverpool. — Oct. 20. Pearit Otaheite ; Elizas New South Wales ; 
Scoria and Tlic Duh, Bengal; Isabella and Anr^ Madras. — 21. Reaalia, Cape; 
Velore^ Shanghae; Medina u.ni\ Isabella, Singapore.— 22. Thomas Worthingtont 
Slianghne; Carih, Singapore; Adriana, Calcutta; Dorosina andZinitn, Bom- 
bay. — 23. Lcidmans aiifl Amhrosinc, Cape. — 28. Flora, Shimghae. — 29. Heroine, 
Port Philip; Orissa, JJomhaj’. — 31. Monarch, Shaiighae ; North Pole, Ma- 
nilla; Jumna, Calcutta. — Nov. 2. Lucas, China; Miaporc, Calcutta; Francis 
Spaight, Bombaj'. — 3. Agnrs Etrinj, BoinLuy. — 7. James Matheson, Hong- 
Kong. — b.AnaeMnnj, Bomba), LlcwiV^fn, Ceylon.— 1,3. Coaxer, Calcutta. 
— 18 Prnnfh, BoiM’uiy — P) Hong-Kong; Palfour, Bombay. — 

23. 7i/u'n(/uie, Icnttiv. 

From the Downs. — Oct. 2-i. Georgiana, ilgoa Bay, Bromleys, Cape, 
TAo/ia, Iclmboc. — I'j. Fmcruld Ish , Cape and Miidrm , Brothers, Ceylon; 

Ca]) 0 .— 2ti. Oriental Quetn, Mauntin?, — ?7. Olive Branch, Aden; 
Kelso, Calcutta. — 28. l^risk, South Seafi; Albion, Cape. —30. lliomas Snook, 
Cape and Mauritius. — Nov t John 1 1 *//, Calcutta ; John HuUett, Mauritius; 
Aaen, llohart Town O/dirhe and Anne, CajM“ ; Acorn, St. Helena; Ann 
Or/inf, S)dncy — (I Adicntnu, South Sca^. — IS. Prime of Wales (from 
Shields), Bengal. — 19 Rookery, llombay. — 20. Neteid, Aden. — 21. <Sir George 
Seymour, Launceston; Duke of Welh.igi'm, (’alcutt.a; Volunteer, Mauritius; 
Susan Crisp (from Berwick), Cape; Suhtnri» Sydney; Jant Catherine, New- 
port and Oylon; Nemesis (fiom I.eitli), Calcutta; Sterling, Calcutta; GurU, 
Batavia. —21. Dcvomhiri, Batavia, Orpheus, Madras. —26. Indian, Cape, 
London, Bombay. 

J'roin Bordcuu\ — Ocr. ,30. MarmLun, Madras — Nov. 9. John King, Mau- 
ritius. 

From Cork.— Nov 4. Herald, Sydney. 

From Swansea. — Nov. 11. Tyrim, Ce)lon. 

From r,luL''(B — 18 Margaret Cook, Calcutta 

From the Clyde. — Oct. 2'). Herald, Coik and Sydney. — 22. Fame, Calcutta. 
— 23. Pj ^ , ^bipc! *20 Flora Mair, Bombay — 29- Catherine, Cape. — Nov. 
8. //i(/i.i, TTong Kong — 11 Queen, Batavia. — 13 Margaret SkeVy, C’alcutta 
— M. Davil Clath, Bombay. --17. Lochinvar, Cape. — 21. John Hoot/, Mau- 
ritius. 

Fiom Porlsinouth — No^ liiM. Auni Jane, Chinn. 

Watf nvoiic, Nov 12 ~ The Lu''in(!a., Sfollay, from the Clyde to Bombay, 
has put in leaky, an 1 'v.tl: loss of bo'.ts '■aih,, deck load, &c., and strained in 
upper works. 

WExronn, Nov. S —The James Matheson, Cushing, from Liverpool to China, 
got on shoic in the NoiLb Ihiy thi^ morning, and is full of water, crew saved. 

LivEiipoor, Nov. 10 — The J^igent, Goodwin, fiom China to this port, went 
on shore ycf^icrday mori’iug, ncai C’arnarv'oii . crew saved.— 21. Has been got 
olT, and ih in low of a stcutnei 


PASSEKaSHS. 

Per Gitat Liverpool, from Southampton to Malta and Alexandria.— For 
Malta— I.ord 1 ,orton and friend, and servant ; Mr,, Mrs. and Mias Allan ; Miss 
Stewart, Mr. Maitland, Mr. K. Maitland, Mr. and Mrs. Strickland and child. 
For Alexandria — IMrs. and Miss Godfrey, Mrs. Ravenaeroft, Col. and Mrs. 
Sandwith, Mr. ILirt and child, Mrs. JelFerys, Licuts. Lodwick, Gordon, Ram- 
•ay, Stenhouse ; Mrs. Dawson, Misses Weeks, J. Weeks, Taylor, Roome, 
Barton, Shaw, Tindall, Grad, Eaton, £. Wray; Mrs. Gray, Sandys, Urmson, 
Holder, Ewens ; Lieut. Col. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Cust, Capt. and Mn. Do- 
herty, Mr. and Mrs. Hislop, Capts. Impett, Carleas, Clifford, Bethuen, Heatley, 
Mackenzie ; Major Gen. Welsh, Mr. and Mrs. Sharpe, Mr. and Mrs. King, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leeson, Mr. and Mrs. Cresswell, Messrs* Barr, Wallace, Balk- 
will, Maclachlan, Macleod, Campbell, James Hogg, Martin, Walkinshaw, 
Rmrs, Grey, Fife, Robertson, Wooller, Ince, Mercer, Sibold, Smith, Carr, 
Wise, Russel, and Robinson. 
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Per General Ifewitt^ to Sydney.— W. F. De Salis, Esq., J. L. Montefiore, 
Esq., and two brothers ; ISfrs. Lintott and daughter, Mrs. Stewart, Mr. Walker, 
lady, and six children ; Mrs. Miller, Mr. Brown, lady, and two children ; Mr. 
Clark, lady, and^hild \ Meslit. J. Carter, Smith, Jones, Green, Samuel, H. J. 
Reid, McLaren. Jntermediate^Mr. Bates, Mr. Spencer and family, C. D. 
Brown. Steerage— G. Smith and wife, Mrs. Blakey and &mily, Mr. Elliott, 
wife, and family ; J. Steele, BlancIiM and niece, Hardman, Mary Price, Whit- 
ney, wife and family. 

Per Kelso, to Bengal.— Capt. Strace, Lieut. Crawley, Ens. Cross, Rev. Mr. 
Farebrother and lady. 

Per Jannet, to Mauritius.— Lieut. Broke, royal engineers; Mrs, Swainson, 
Mr. Corby, and Mr. J. Ives. 


overland M.ULS tor INDIA, 1U4J.-U. 



2 iq 4 

« S , Arrived at Cal^nitta. « s 
?'SI ^In dlviftioits.) 1^.3 
\Q9. QC 


3.T April 14..' Apill 1(!, 


4J Sept. 20 47 

(7 (>ft.]7 41 

40 Nov. 24 49 

4.1 Dec. 20 46 

4.'> Jan. 1 47 

42 Jan. ID '44 

41 Pel). 10 '44 

42 March 21 1 44 


... - - 41 

:17 Ma> 17* 41 

I no .luiif I A 40 

. 40 July 17 41 

. Xi Aug. 10 39 

.% Sept. lU. 


I 


A Mail will he m.ulr u)i In L'^ndon, for India, vui SovthamyUm, at D o’clock on the momlnK of 
the 3id, and wtd MuiscUlei, on the evening of the 7th December, if not postponed. 


OVERLAND MAILS ftoro INDIA, 104:i-4l. 


Date of leaving 
Bombay, 


Per Steamer to 
Suez. 


Arrived in London 
Old MaraelUet. 


Oct. 2 Bermiee |Nov. 6 

I Nov, 1 Atalanta ,I)ec. fi 

.Dec.] Seaostiia Jan. 5, 

Jan. 1, 1B44 .... Bermicc Feb. 8 

Feb. I Geojiatra 'March 8 

niarch 1 Mutanta ...... April 5 


[April 1 Victona ■ 

May 1 Berenice • • 

May 20 Cleopatra 

June 10 Akhbar •• 

July 31 Geopatra 

'Aug. 27 Akbar---- 

Oct. 1 Victoria • • 


May S*' 
June fi • 
July 4 • 
Aug.2* •• 
Sept. II • 
Oct. 3* 


Arrived in London 
vid Southampton. 


iNov.g I 36 Nov. 10 


I 

3£ Nov. 13 . . (per Or. Liverpool)] 

34 Dec.U (per OHenra/)! 

35 Jan. 16 

38 Feb. 14 (perOrtento/) 

34> March 13 • • (per Or. Liverpool) 

33 April 9 (per Oriflwra/)! 

VA may 11 ••■•[pet Or, JJeetyoet) 

36 Juno 11 {vet Oriental) 

46 July l(l< ^ • ‘(pet Or. Liverpool) 
44 Aug. 10 (per Lady Mary Wood) 
42 Sept, 16. (per Ortetifa/) 

37 Oct 7 . . . . (per Gr. Liverpool) 


. (per O i iental)^ 


. * Per steamer Bmtinek. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL. 

Zemindar 706 tons. King W. I. Docks ... Dec. 10. 

Maria 460 Lonsdale... 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Currwhmore 381 Ball Lond. Docks... Dec. 2. 

Sir Edward Paget 482 Barclay ... W. I. Docks ... Dec. 2. 

Hong-Kong 412 Dodds ■ ■' - Dec. 10. 

John Fleming 616 Rose — — Dec. 20. 

Tartar 600 Gregson ... E.I.Docks ... Dec. 26. 

Zs/ttta 564 Malcolm... St. Kat Docks Jan. 1. 

Mary..', 533 Grant Lond. Docks... Jan. 7. 

Plantagenet 806 Domett ... E.I.Docks ... Jan. 10. 

Es’ter 850 Brewer ... — - Jan. 20. 

Bangalore 689 Nelson ... 

Madagascar 951 Weller E.I.Docks ... Feb. 10. 

FOR MADRAS. 

Ann 665 Stevenson.. E.I.Docks ... Feb^J. 

Mary Ann 500 Darke W. I. Docks ... Feb. 1. 

FOR BOMBAY. 

Clara 868 Crow W. I. Docks ... Dec. 4. 

Glenelq 868 Luce E.I.Docks ... Dec. 15. 

John Calvin 510 Knox Lond. Docks... Dec. 20. 

Ann 800 Thome ... E.I.Docks ... Jan. 5. 

Berkshiie 600 Clarkson ... Jan. 10. 

FOR CHINA. 

Bangalore 383 Alton St Kat Docks Dec. 1. 

Arofie 300 Covacevich Dec. 15. 

Pahnyra 465 Campbell... Lond. Docks... Jan. 1. 

FOR SINGAPORE. 

Passenger 300 Watson ... Lond. Docks... Dec. 4. 

FOR CEYLON. 

Fortitude 640 Christmas.. W.L Docks ... Dec. 10. 

Symmetry 450 Machwood . Dec. 30. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

Pauline Houghton 241 Ratsey ... W. I. Docks ... Dec. 9. 

CaroHne 330 Williams ... Dec. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

Emily 180 Carrew ... Lond. Docks... Dec. 4. 

Columbian Packet 214 Sampson... Dec. 5. 

Charles Buchan 123 Sweetland.. Dec. 20. 
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hiIb^torical and critical review. 

KO. XV. 

Tue military operations in the Kolapore territory (commonly, 
bat improperly, called the tdoUMliem Mahratta country) present 
almost the sole feature oC poHticiii impOTtanoe in the intelligence 
brought by the December mail. The result of these operations had 
been the capture, by storm, of the fort of Samanghur, occupied 
by a body of insurgent gudkurries (garrisons of ffud$ or forts), and 
the defeat of another body of insurgents, who had approached the 
fort, with the view of relieving the garrison or raising the siege. 
The events are not in themselves of much moment, the enemy hav- 
ing been in no great force, and having offered no formidable re- 
sistanoe ; but the state of the country, which appears to be in com- 
plete insubordination, has inspired the Bombay Oovemment with 
some anxiety, if we may judge from the number of troops (between 
8,000 and 1 0,000) poured i4?to the Kolapore territory, and the in- 
surrection was unsubdued at the latest date. 

The history of this outbreak is not distinctly stated in the Indian 
journals, which seem ill-instructed as to its origin. The Rajah of 
Kolapore, we believe, was emancipated from the control of the 
Peishwa, when the power of the latter was overturned by the Bri- 
tish army in 1818, and his state was placed under what is termed 
British “ protection,*' surrounded by Poona, the Concan and South- 
ern Mahratta Country, which were then annexed to our possessions. 
On the death of tho rajah, a short time back, his two sons were 
minors, and tho British Government, in the quality of protector, 
assumed the guardianship of the young rajah. A writer in a Bom- 
bay paper,* professing to form a conjecture at to the causes of the 
disturbance in the Southern Mahratta Country," states that, in con- 
sequence of the maladministration of the Kolapore state by the 
advisers of the senior Bhaeo, the regent, new karbarries, or minis- 
ters (Brahmins, unconnected with the durbar), wore recently sent 
from our territory to govern the country, and that, supported by 
our authority, they have introduced new arrangements, and endea- 
voured to assimilate the revenue and police systems to those of the 
Company, a proceeding which has given great offence to the lead- 
ing men. 

However much foreign interference may have been disliked by the 
chiefs and hereditary servants of the Kolapore state, whose power we 

* The Bombay TYmef. 

Aria/.JoMr«.N.S.VoL.lV.No.21. 2 P 
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have for the present subverted, yet it is not likely that any open re- 
sistance would have been offered to our authority if our measures had 
been in conformity to the ancient usagos of the country ; but our con- 
templated reforms affect the interests of a large class of the latter, who 
consider we have no right to interfere. And now it is asked by many, 
what remains of a Murathee raj ? It is said that the immediate cause 
of the opposition which we now encounter lias arisen from our Kola- 
pore karbarries having deputed revenue officers to the forts, to deprive 
their commandants of the powers they had hitherto exercised, and with 
orders to assume the same themselves. Doubtless it was expected by 
both parties that the new district managers would display activity, and 
promote the revenue ; that probably they would ascertain the extent of 
land allowed by deed to each of those gudkurries, the quantity actually 
enjoyed, and would claim revenue to the state for all excess. It is 
supposed that the gudkurries apprehend their lands may be taxed ; or, 
under new masters, that they may be subjected to new rules, by direc- 
tion of the Bombay Government. They, therefore, resist innovation at 
its outset, and will not allow the revenue officers attempted to be im- 
posed on them by the Bombay Government to enter the forts and de- 
prive the commandants of their anciently enjoyed authority over the 
fort and its districts. But as the malialkurrios, under our patronage, 
attempted to establish their position by force, they were resisted by the 
gudkuiTies, an<l driven away by force ; and thus, it is said, have the 
gudkurries been driven into rebellion in defence of their ancient rights. 
The gudkurries, in their own words, say, “ we are under the gover- 
nance of our naiks ; we will not allow mahalkurries to establish them- 
selves in our forts ; we will submit to no new customs.” 

It appears from tlio same writer, tliat tho gudkurries, or ‘ for- 
tress soldiers,’ wlio hold the guds^ or forts, are men to whom and 
to their descendants the defence of the forts is com'^itted — the son 
succeeding by right of inheritance to the office and estate of his 
father. Most of them are paid for this service by allotments of 
rent-free land lying immediately round tho fort, granted to them 
by deed when it was built ; whilst some are paid partly in land or 
grain, and partly in money. 

A certain number of villages are attached to each fort, the revenue 
of which is assigned for keeping it up and the payment of carcoons and 
civil officers. This revenue is collected from the non-comrbaiant settlers 
in these villages, and tho entire management of tlie revenue, as well as 
the chief authority, civil and military, in the fort and villages depend- 
ant on it, has from time immemorial been vested in the commandant. 
These hereditary garrisons of the forts, consbting of havildars, naiks, 
and gudkurries, claim to be of more ancient origin than even the 
dynasty of theKolapore rajahs ; and though the gudkurries ackitow'ledge 
that they hold the fort in the name of the Kolapore rajah, yet they say 
that all that appei-tains to their internal management belongs to them- 
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selvas, and tliiii the rajah cannot remove them elsewhere, assign tliem 
other duties, or alter tl^e charter (as it were) of their constitution. 

This account affords a probable explanation of the insurrection, as 
well as of its peculiar character, and, if correct, we agree with the 
writer, that it is a very questionable policy to urge, against the wish 
of so large a proportion o€ the community, re/brms which may, after 
all, be abrogated by the rajah when he attains his majority. 

Other accounts, however, ascribe the rebellion to the proceedings 
of the chief minister of the state, a Brahmin, name<L Dajee Punt, 
the Akbarnavoos of our Government. The conduct of these Mah- 
ratta rulers, who, it is said, introduced dancing-girls and prosti- 
tutes into their councils, and cruelly oppressed their subjects, led 
the Bombay Government to interfere in the nomination of their 
chief minister, as the moans of checking their misrule. One of the 
most remarkable of these ministers was Ham Itao Bheemajee, who 
had the reputation of being an honest man, but his reforms were ill- 
received, and he was at length removed from power. The present 
minister, Dajee Punt, a man of talents and energy, has made him- 
iself equally obnoxious, and, endeavouring to enforce his measure » 
by the sword, excited this robcllion. 1'lie insurgents seized both 
him and tlie young rajah, whom they treated with great indignity. 

Tbc country is represented to be hilly, and studded with forts, 
two of which, near Kolaporo, are of great strength. Six of these 
forts, most of thorn very large, are in possession of the rebels. 

It aiipcars that our forco broke ground before Samanghur on the 
20tli September, but tlio badness of the roads impeded the progress 
of the guns from Belgaum, and the strength of the fort, as well as 
the ap|)arent determination of the onemy, made the commanding- 
officer cautious, and unwilling to indulge the desire of the troops to 
make a dash. Soma casualties occurred during the siege ; Lieut. 
Irvine, of the Madras Artillery, fell, and Lieut. Shakespear, 2nd 
European regiment, nephew of Sir Richmond Shakespear, was 
mortally wounded. On the 5th October, the insurgents proposed 
terms ; but they were inadmissible. Meanwhile, the insurrection 
appeared to be spreading, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. A body of troops of the Kolajmre rajah, about 1,000 in 
number, sent to co-operate with our force, treacherously deserted, 
and joined the insurgents at Kolapore, who seized a talook which 
had been ceded by the late rajah to the British Government 

At length, the guns having arrived, after two days' breaching of 
tho fort, it was stormed at daylight of the 13th October. The gar- 
rison were taken by surprise, and in half an hour the storming party 
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(oonsisting of two columns, the first under Capt. Jones, the second 
under Capt Gillanders, the whole under Major Clemons) were in 
possession of the fort, their loss being only one sepoy killed. After 
the &11 of the place, a large perty of armed men made their appear- 
ance, who were charged, broken, and out up by the left wing of 
tile 5tii regiment of Madras Cavalry, under Capt Grmme. On both 
these occasions, the enemy suffered great loss in killed and 
Boneis (1,100 to 1,200 in all), including several chiefs and influen- 
tial men. 

lient-Colond Outram (wno had been appointed political agent 
in the Southern Mahiatta Country), on the 13th October, joined 
the force in Kolapore, under Major-General Delamotte, vdiioh 
marched from Samanghur, on the 24th October, towards the capital. 
The 3 ronng nyah and his ministers bad been rescued from the hands 
of the malcontents, and placed under our protection, a detachment 
under Colonel Brough having taken up a position within six miles 
of Kolapore. Colonel Outram, it is said, was about to proceed on 
a tour through the country to inquire into and redress the grievances 
which were the ostensible causes of the outbreak. No man is bet- 
ter qualified for this office ; and it may, therefore, be hoped that 
farther effumon of blood, in a quarrel wherein we are rather auxilia- 
ries than principals, will be spared. 

Tranquillity happily reigns throughout the rest of India. Bun- 
delkhund has at length a prospect of permanent quiet, the ex-rajah 
of Jmtpore, Pareechut, having surrendered upon the very favour- 
able terms offered to him, namely, Rs. 2,000 a month, and restric- 
tion to residence on the other side of the Jumna. Phulwan Sing^ 
Knmmoda Sing, and other plunder-chiefs,*' have likewise given 
in their adhesion, and placed themselves under the control of Col. 
Sleeman, at Jhansi. There is, therefore, an end of the insurrec- 
tion and of its consequences. 

We do not, of course, affirm (says the Affra Ukhb<ir) that no other 
disturbance will ever occur in Bundelkhund, for rajahs will again, as 
they have done before, oppress their ryots ; younger sons will rise 
against their more fortunate brothers, and the Boondelas will often pre- 
fer to plunder rather than to plough ; but we believe the day is very far 
distant when the people will, as in the year 1842, unite to attack the 
villages in our possession, simply because they belong to the Company, 
whilst the neighbouring villages of foreign states were carefully spued ; 
and this our belief b grounded on the fact that our moderation b better 
understood, and our disinterestedness b more observable at this* time 
than when the meddling policy was so much the fashion in that 
province. 
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The only inoident worthy of notice amongst the poHtioai ooeot- 
renoes in foreign Indift is the death of Dewan fiawun Mnll^ the na- 
sim or gOTemor of Mookan for the Mahan^ el the Sikhe^ bat 
whose proceedings, dnet Ae distractioBs hi the Pi|i9Ah» eridendy 
betray^ a design to thiow dl his dspendtaeb apon JLahosep The 
node of his death wap temarlrtililai asd) ecBdiihieii with tha nqp- 
pressionof the fiwt Aff acnn thaa^ genetated asaifttdon 
aination ai the instanoe of the yomg minkter of the Sttch date; 
but it now appears, that he was ^t, on the 20th Septeoibef, by a 
criminal, nndet examination before him, who drew a concealed 
pistoL and discharged it at the nasinu Hk son, Lalla Moobaj, a 
man of reputed talent, has been iqipointed hk saoeeasor. Thk eveni 
will probably relieve Heera Sing of the apprehension he most have 
felt at the location of a formidable adveisaiy in that important 
government, which oontribntes about half a million steriing to the 
treasury. 

The removal of Sewun Mull, it k supposed, is an event not nn- 
fevourable to our interests, for he k represented to have entertaii]^ 
hostile feelings towards the British. Whatever may have been hk 
intentions with respect to the Lahore Government, it k net likely 
that he would have favoured our movements against the Pniyah, tl 
eiroumstanoes should require it. 

The difficulties of the young Rajah Sahib at Lahore are gradually 
diminishing. It seems that a reconciliation has been , efleoted be- 
tween him and his uncle Goolab Sing, the powerful chief of Jum- 
boo, — a fact which by no means contradicts the suggestion we threw 
out last month, that the hostility of these two personages k merely 
pretended and illusory ; that they have really a common object, 
though, from policy, they affect to be antagonists. 

The ostensible causes of disunion between the ohkfe are theae. 
Goolab Sing has espoused the cause of Poshora Sing, who, he main- 
tains, has a nearer and jnster title to the throne than Dhnleep Sing. 
These two princes are supposed to be put forward by the unde and 
nephew as mere tools for their own pnrposea But Goolab Sing'e 
most argent motive of resentment towards Heeia Sing is attributed 
to the fate of his last surviving brother, Soochet Sing, who fell in 
support of the claims of Peshora, and Goolab k reported to have 
made no secret of his resolution to revenge hk death, to which obj^ 
he is incited by the importunities of the widow of Sooohet Sing. 
Peshora Sing, however, has denied the imputation of being in 
league with the Jumboo r^ah. One report Lahore announces 
that Goolab Sing bad been pronoonoed a traitor by Heera Sing and 
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hie Council (in which the pundit Ju’lla hafi great influence), who 
had determined to march an army to Jumboo, and that the troops 
were put in motion on the 12th October. On the other hand, 
Goolab Sing tells his sirdars that his nephew was preparing to make 
war upon him, in order to increase the tax upon his jaghire, which 
would eventually fall upon them. The latest intelligence announces 
the departure of Jowahir Sing, brother of Ileera, on a friendly 
mission to Jumboo. The approaching season of the Duesera^ it is 
supposed, will be the crisis of the Punjab's destiny. 

At Gwalior, the late attempt upon the life of Ram Rao PLalkeea 
was the principal topic of interest. It appears to have been of more 
importance than was at first supposed, unless the minister has 
attributed to it on undue magnitude, in onler to suit his own views; 
he' is reported to be desirous of involving the Bhaeo in the plot. 
The originator of it is said to be a petty chief, named Ramchun- 
der Punt, who had engaged 2,000 discharged sepoys, and em- 
ployed agents to corrupt the Mahratta troops. The object was to 
destroy Ram Rao, confine the other ministers, and mise thirty new 
regiments to meet contingencies. A forged kureeta^ or letter, pur- 
porting to be from Tara Bliaoo to the Governor-General of India, 
bearing the state seal, was likewise a topic of discussion at the dur- 
bar. This paper fell into the hands of Sir Richmond Shakespear, who 
had a conference with the Bhaee upon the subject. Her highness 
disclaimed all knowledge of the missive, which was placed by the 
resident in the hands of the ministers, in order that the author might 
bo discovered. The two parties in the state reproach each other 
with its authorship ; the Bhaee'sJriends charge the forgery upon the 
ministers, and especially Ram Rao, as part of a scheme to remove 
the Bhaee ; the partisans of the present order of things do not con- 
ceal their belief that the paper is genuine. Meanwhile, the durbar 
was engaged in the agreeable office of adjusting the amount of the 
salaries and allowances of the ministers. It is believed that the Prime 
Minister, Ram Rao Phalkoco, will draw Rs. 5,000 per month, Bhow 
Mamma 3,000, Oodajeo Ghatkeea 2,000, Rajah Moonshee Bul- 
wunt Row 1,000, and Moollajee, treasurer, 1,000. These chiefs, 
besides, all hold princely jaghires, and are said to enjoy other in- 
dulgenoies, such os the receiving of bribes, drawing salaries from the 
state for servants in their private employ, holding forests and mea- 
dows, the produce of which they freely dispose of. 

Nothing is known respecting the state of Affghanistan beyonddhe 
fact that both Dost Mahomed Khan and his son Akhbar Klian were 
at Cabul ; so that the recent accounts of the invasion of his territory 
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must hare tieen inTentions. Some fighting seems to have taken 
place at Bameean, but who were the oombatants, and what were 
the causes and object^ of eontention, lure secrets reepeoting which 
we must be content to remain for the present in the dark. Rumours 
are afloat of negotiations between the British authorities at Loodiana 
and Cabul, which are T;„>t deemed improbable hj the Indian papers, 
our Government having pledged itself to reeogniae the ruler of Cabul 
when he should have established his authority, and should evince a 
desire for a friendly intercourse. 

There are still complaints of sickness amongst our troops in 
Scini'^, more particularly at Shikarporo and Sukkur; bnt the 
country is undisturbed, and its prospects are greatly improved. The 
revenue in all departments is increasing, and already yields consi- 
derably more than ever reached the treasury of the Ameers. The 
sentence upon the mutineers of the 64th Bengal N.I. was carried 
into effect, at Sukkur, on the 11th September. A letter from that 
station furnishes the follo'ving particulars of the execution 

This morning, the whole of the troops at this station were paraded 
to witness the execution of six of the mutineers of the 64th N. 1. ; 
thirty-iiino were tried, and thirty-right sentenced to death — ^the Com- 
mander-in-chief confinned the sentence on the six worst ; that on the 
others was commuted to transportation — twenty for life, six for four- 
teen years, and six for seven years, hut not across the seas — ^twenty 
are to go to Kurrachee for life. The parade was formed up by half- 
past five, in the following order : — ^tlie right wing of H.M.’s 13th, 380 
strong, on the right, but to the rear of the gallows ; Forster's battery, 
unlimWed (and, 1 believe, loaded with grape), ready for action ; the 
left of the 13th — this formed the east side ; the 64th in front of the 13th, 
with two or three companies of its left wheeled up to the right, to 
form the north side of the square ; the 4th N.I. *'ormed up in the same 
way at the other end of the square. The gallows was a triangle. Had 
the 64th attempted a rescue, we were pretty well prepared for them ; 
but, thank God ! nothing of the kind took place. The culprits were 
escorted by a party of the 13th ; tiiey asked if their pay and money 
had all been sent or arranged for their families, and being answered in 
the affirmative, they shouted a little and then ascended the drop, put 
the ropes round their own necks — one swung himself off before the 
drop was let go : in a minute, the poor wretches were launched into 
eternity. The 4th and 64th marched past, and went quietly home, and 
thus has ended the third mutiny of the 64th — ^it is to be hoped it will 
be a salutary lesson to them. 

The corps is represented to be reduced by these severe examples 
to a state of complete submission. 

Sir Henry Hardinge is earning the cordial good opinion of the 
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CUentta oomiunitj by the urbanity of his nuumeFB, and his petnm- 
age of the Tarious institutions. Whilst he has aooepted the ofiioe of 
Pieeident oi the Asiatic Society, he has, at the same time, inti- 
mated his intention to present a cup of Be. 1,000 to the races. He 
distributed the prizes at the Martinieie Institution, and the Came- 
ron and Lyall prize medals to the native students at the Hindu Col- 
lege, and in the course of his address, on the latter occasion, ho 
enooura^d the. native nobility and gentry ” to co-operate in the 
cause of education, assuring thorn that “ in no bettor mode could 
they evince their patriotism than by fostering the dhuse of educa- 
tion, and striving to diffuse intellectual improvement among their 
countrymen." A Minute, or Resolution, by the Govemor-Gene-» 
ral, on the state of education in Bengal, -^of which, it has been 
remarked that it is, perhaps, the most powerful ini^ulse which 
the cause of education has received during the last twenty-five 
years,'*— has produced sentiments of applause and of gratitude 
throughout the different classes of the Anglo-Indian and Indian 
communities. This document declares that the Governor-General, 
being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford every reason- 
able encouragement to education, by holding out a fair prospect of 
emplojrment in the public service, has resolved that, in every pos- 
sible case, a preference shall be given in the selection of candi- 
dates for public employment to those who have been educated 
at the institutions founded by Government and private individuals, 
of late years, for the instruction of the people of India, and ospe- 
oially to those who have distinguished themselves therein. Ho 
accordingly colls for returns of students fitted for public offices 
throughout the provinces of Bengal, and similar returns of merito- 
rious students from other scholastic establishments, which, after due 
inquiiy, will be incorporated with those of the Government institu- 
tions. These returns are to bo printed and circulated to the heads 
of all Government offices, with instructions to omit no opportunity 
of providing for and advancing the persons therein named, and in 
filling up every situation, of whatever grade, in their gift, to shew 
them an invariable preference over others not possessed of superior 
qualifioatious." With a view farther to encourage the diffusion of 
knowledge among the humbler classes, the Governor-General also 
dirpoto that, even in the selection of persons to fill the lowest 
ottoes under the Government, respect be had to the relative aoquire- 
BAents of the candidates, and t^t, in every instance, a man who 
can read and write be preferre<l to one who cannot.** 

Tills resolution is undoubtedly the most liberal and promises to 
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ho the most SMooessful^ measnre tiiat has yet been adopted to brinf 
the educational establishiuontfi into useful operation 

It makes the seminaries the nursery of the service, and the servioe 
the stimulant of the seminaries. It introduces Into our Indian admi- 
nistration the enlightened ptimtples adopted by IBuippean goyera- 
ments, of recruiting the p^^ljlic service in every de{>artmeiit from those 
^ ho have earned distinction in the public schools. At the same time^ 
it will be found instrumental in the highest degree in the general eleva- 
tion of the country ; it will transplant into the interior that Kuropean 
knov^ ledge and s^ence which have hiUierto lieen confined to Calcutta^ 
and diffuse their influence through every district ; it will gradually 
])lace men of eiflarged minds in situations of the highest trust and re- 
sponsibility throughout the country, and provide willing and well In- 
structed agents to assist in the task of Mofussil improvement.* 

Tho lil>orality of its spirit is indicated in tho extension of its bene- 
fits to those who have been taught at institutions not supported by 
Government whereby exclusive principles and party distinctions 
are not {>ennittcd to interfere with them. Not tho least important 
part of the measure is that which provides for the education of the 
persons chosen to fill the lowest ofilces. We are told that ^ 
various courts in Bengal, there are upwards of 10,000 peons, not a 
tenth part of whom can read tho writs or sumraonses they are em- 
ployed to serve ; and these situations are in great request among the 
natives, not merely for the pay, but for the importance they confer. 

Hitherto, the positive refusal of the Government to pledge itself 
to any preference of educated natives for public employment has 
operated very detrimentally to native education. Other impedi- 
ments have existed, which may obstruct the success of the present 
measure. We are toldf that many public functionaries are not 
merely indififorent, but decidedly hostile, to native education, and 
tliat ^‘not a few of them would prefer the ignorant to the in- 
structed." Several reasons are mentioned ; one is, that the edu- 
cated youths are less servile than the others, and do not approach 
the Huzoor " with closed palms, and address the great funetionary 
as KhodawundJ* It is not improbable that a native youth, 
with a tincture of European instruction, may be somewhat con- 
ceited, and less supple than one uneducated ; but this is a fiAight 
drawback upon the advantages of superior competency and gieati^ 
honesty. * 

Whilst upon the subject of edneation, we may notice that the 
connection between Beal's College and that of the Jesuits, called 
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Xavier's, at Calcutta, has been dissolved, owing to some alleged 
interference with^the caste prejudices of the students at the former. 
Baboo Mootee Lall Seal, the founder of Seal's College, assigns as the 
reason for the dissolution, that viands were distributed amongst the 
Hindu boys, repugnant to their rules, in violation of a distinct 
pledge. The superior of the Jesuits' College, the Rev. Mr. John- 
son, attributes the occurrence, at which the parents of the scholars 
took offence, to the scholars themselves. Seal's College is now 
placed under the superintondeuce of the Rev. Krishna Moliun Ba- 
nerjea, the converted Hindu, who, better acquainted with the peculiar 
prejudices of his countrymen, will l>e more wary of offending them. 

A compliment paid to Sir George Pollock, on his arrival at Cal- 
cutta, to take his scat at the Council Board, was made the occasion 
of an unseemly eruption of hostility against the late Oovernor- 
Qoneral. The health of the gallant officer having compelled him to 
decline a public entertainment, a meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, on the 7th Octol>er, to vote an address to him, and which 
voted also a resolution, “ That a gold medal and sum of money (to 
be determined by the amount of subscription raised), to bo called 
‘ The Pollock Prize,' be presented annually to the most distin- 
guished cadet of the season at Addi8coni])o, to commemorate the 
name and services of Sir George Pollock." The address, wiiich re- 
capitulated, in very encomiastic terms, the operations directed by 
Sir George Pollock for the last invasion of Affghanistan, contained 
a passage which seemed to imply that a part of his proceedings was 
“in compliance with superior authority." This was objected to and 
expunged, whilst a passage, referring to the Geueral's despatch of 
the 13th May, 1842, which “had been mislaid, it seems," conveys 
an indirect reflection upon Lord Ellenlwrough, the bad taste of 
which (to say nothing of its injustice) has been properly commented 
upon.* One of the deputation appointed to carry up the address to 
Sir George Pollock declined to do so, on the express ground that 
“ it contained a paragraph calculated to convey an unjust imputa- 
tion upon Lord Ellonborough.*' 

It is a gratifying evidence of the gradual progress of rational 
opinions amongst the native aristocracy of India, that the entertain- 
ments called nautchea are falling into disuse. Only six of the lead- 
ing baboos of Calcutta opened their houses this 3 rear to these silly 
exhibitions, upon which large sums are often lavished for no other 
object than mere ostentation. In the Poqjas^ again, a wholesome 
change is taking place. The two wealthy rajahs, Radhooant Deb 
• XfvN«Afiion, October a 
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and Kalikrifihna Bahadur, instead of sots of dancing-womon and a 
Bow-bazaar band, intxduoed the European amusenients^f a oomio 
opera, music, singing, and, for the inferior classes of their guests, 
rope-dancing. However trb kil tlieao matters msiy apjiear, they are 
tokens of an impression made on native manners, which, in time, 
and in conjunction with other causes, will produce a benofieial re- 
sult, if it be only by detaching the bulk of the people from rooroations 
too clowly coiinoctod with their worst sujKirstitions. 

An extension of the banking system in the north-western pro- 
viuocH is announced in the last ))a]>ers. A new bank has been 
formed at Delhi, called the Delhi Bank, another called the North- 
Western Bank of India : so that Agra, Delhi, Simla, and Mussoorio 
have banking establishments ; and it said that a branch of the Mus- 
Noorie l>ank is to bo fixed at Meerut. If those establishments are 
constructed uj>on sound principles (and such principles are now well 
understood), and arc properly Tiianagod, there can be no doubt of 
their prosperity, for no real dearth of capital exists in India, and 
there nro abundant channels for its profitable employment : what is 
wanted a machinery for its safe distribution. 

An interesting narrative appears in the DelAi Gazette^ from the 
pen oWhrahim, an Affgban (we believe), who was sent to Bok- 
hara by Capt. G)nolly, and brought from thence some notes from 
Dr. Wolff, which have been published. This narrative furnishos a 
detailed account of the fate of Colonel 8toddart and bis companion, 
ns from the King of Bokhara himself, in a conversation with Dr. 
Wolff. The latter is represented as having asked the king why ho 
had put to death the vakeels of England. The king replied, that 
ho had jmt no vakeels to death; that the two ofiicers had no sun- 
nudi OT paper shewing that tboy were vakeels ; that Col. Stoddart, 
on liis arrival at Bokhara, did all he could to conceal the fact of his 
being a European, hiding himself as long as ho could ; that ho 
(the king) sent for him, and inquired who ho was, and why he 
came to Bokhara ; that Stoddart replied, he was a traveller, desir- 
ous of seeing the country, whereupon he ordered him to be thrown 
in prison ; that the ameers of the court represented that it was dan- 
gerous to keep a European in such circumstances in the country, 
unless he became a Mahomedan ; that he proposed to Stoddart that 
ho should become a Mussulman, when he should be released, and 
might reside at Bokhara, where he could make many friends, and 
he (the king) would be one of them ; that Stoddart consented to the 
proposal ; that some time after, Capt Conolly arrived at Bokhara, 
representing himself to be an envoy from Shah Shoqja, but he had 
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no oiedentials, and could not proire he was an envoy ; tnat he took np 
his residenoe with Stoddart, and both began to correspond with the 
Ameers of Farung concerning the affairs of Bokhara ; that Stoddart, 
when Conolly went to live with him, forsook the Mahomedan faith, 
whereupon he (the king) summoned the ulemas and nioolvies, and 
questioned them as to what punishment a person merited who, hav- 
ing been converted from the Koofur to the Mahomedan faith, re- 
nounced Islam, and returned to the Koofur creed, and they re- 
plied, he deserved death ; that he (the king), after this sentence, 
kept Stoddart in prison for some time, thinking he might be a va- 
keel of the King of England, and made strict inquiries as to this 
point ; but as they proved fruitless, he was at last obligod to give 
an order for his execution ; that when Stoddart was about to be 
put to death, he (the king) asked Conolly if he would become a 
convert to the Mahomedan faith, in which case his life would be 
spared ; but ho refused, and was consequently executed. Ibrahim 
adds, that Dr. Wolff obtained the bones of both these unfortunate 
gentlornon. This narrative tallies so well with previous accounts, 
that there is little reason to doubt its substantial accuracy. It 
appears that an English officer, named Hart, repoiied to have been 
in the service of Shah Shooja, had found his way to Bokhara, in 
the disguise of a moollah, and that he hod left that city in company 
with Dr. Wolfl’. The I)fl/fi Gazette^ some time back, reported 
that a Bombay officer, named Hart, had proceeded beyond the 
Indus ; and letters from Bokhara had mentioned that a European 
officer, named ^^Hatta,*' hod reached that capital. We may soon 
ex])ect to receive an authentic report of all these transactions from 
Dr. Wolff, who, by the latest accounts, was at Teheran. 

The judicial records of Bombay have, of late, been deformed 
by some remarkable criminal cases, and none is, perhaps, more so 
than the case of Aloo Paruo, whoso trial and conviction are re- 
}K>rted in the last Bombay papers. This man was a native Maho- 
medan merchant, carrying on an extensive trade with Chino, Arabia, 
and Persia, in which he had realized about ^ 70 , 000 . With so 
little temptation to crime, ho engaged with others to defraud the 
underwriters by burning the ship Beloidere^ and recovering the 
supposed value of the property insured in her. In the course of the 
trial of this man and two of his confederates, an extensive system of 
eommeroial fraud was exposed, which consisted in effecting large 
insurances upon goods purporting to be far more valuable fba-n they 
really were, and also in insuring to a large amount goods really 
valuable, and secretly unshipping them immediately before the ship 
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left the port The captain of tbe Behidero was selected as a pro- 
per man to complete t2ls scheme, fuid, for a large sum of money, he 
agreed to fire his vessel. The ship was burnt in Singapore Roads, 
in October, 1842, in the ooaise of her voyage to China, to which 
country she was consigp^^. The entire amount of insurance effected 
upon the cargo did not appear at the trial, but insaranoes have been 
discovered to tho amount of £75,000, of which a large proportion 
was made by the conspirators. But the moat aurpriaing part of 
the affair is, that the articles on board were proved to be of good 
quality, and mostly insured for sums below the ordinary value. 
To gain one lac of rupees, which was the most he could possibly 
have acquired by the successful completion of all the objects com- 
prised in the plot, Aloo Paroo hazarded the fearful odds of an 
ample fortune, his liberty, his family — in a word, all 1 The chief 
parties engaged in this scheme quarrelled about their share of the 
spoil, and the animosities which arose from thence led to the disclo- 
sure of the fraud. Two of the conspirators were admitted to give 
evidence; but there was documentary proof which brought the 
crime homo to the prisoners. Aloo Paroo was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life ; the other two were more leniently dealt with. 

That an individual of so highly esteemed n class as our merchant 
captains,'* observes the Bombay Courier^ “ should have been found 
to lend his aid to a scheme of fraud so wicked, must be a matter of 
deep regret ; it is, however, satisfactory to learn from the trial, that 
he realized but a very small portion of the gains he expected ; for 
tlie men he had leagued himself with, not content with defrauding 
the underwriters, defrauded him of a great portion of the amount he 
had stipulated to receive as tho price of his crime.” 
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SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF BURMAH MANNERS. 

NO. 1.— CIOAB-aiRL8. 

There is a class of damsels in the streets of eveiy large town in 
Burmah whose members derive a prodi^ous profit from a slender ca- 
pital by the sale of cigars to the passers-by^ and almost as certainly^ 
provide themselves with sweethearts, and perhaps husbands. They 
usually enter upon their speculative calling at twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and continue the lucrative trade until they are married, and not 
unfrequently after they have become wives. The day they spend in the 
preparation of the materials, consisting of the green leaves of the ban- 
yan, which act as envelopes to a mixture of chopped tobacco and wood, 
and so much industry and address do they exercise in the manufacture 
of their wares, that the least adroit and the most indolent can earn 
more than they can spend without extravagance. 

At an early hour in the evouing, having waited impatiently for the 
setting of the sun, the cigar-girl commences the delightful operation of 
her toilette ; smears her face, and indeed every exposed part of her 
person, with the fragrant cosmetic called thanaka; dons her necklace 
(if she has one), and an-ays herself in her silk petticoat and velvet jerkin. 
Thus attired, she takes her wooden tray filled with cigars, her stool 
and torcli, and proceeds to the most frequented thoroughfare near her 
own home. Having sat clown, she kindles her torch, and places it in 
such a })osition as to throw the light upon her face and the shade upon 
the tray before her. The truth is, tlmt she is there less to sell her 
cigars than to shew ofi her own countenance, and to enjoy the sweet 
converse of her admirer ; the reason, therefore, for keeping the former 
in dim obscurity, and the latter in the full glare of torch-light, is a good 
one ; her face, she hopes, is the most attractive of the two, and she 
believes will hear tlie closest scrutiny ; at least, she has bestowed more 
pains upon its adornment than upon the fabrication of the flimsy trash 
before her ; and whether she sells the cigars or not, is a matter of minor 
rousi deration, as long as she has a lover at her side pouring a mixture 
of tohacco-smokc and love into her ear, — ^thc smoko drawn from one of 
her own cigars, which she has duly made the swain to pay for, in order 
to test his liberality, and which he is expected to praise, flimsy and bad 
though it may be, in order to prove hb devotion and the strength of 
his endurance ; and the love composed of set phrases of admiration, and 
promises of future happiness, which he fully intends she shall never 
realize. As every man in Burmah takes particular pains to destroy his 
digestion by immoderate smoking, It is not suiprising that the habit 
has led the women, the young ones especially, to become retail dealers 
in tobacco. They gain in three ways by the trade : the first gain is 
pecuniary, which, malgri what 1 have said fc^ore, is not altogether a 
matter of indifference to them ; the second is the admiration of their 
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loven ; and the third is the envy of their ^mpanlonB,— the moit ae- 
eeptable jmd sweetest of the three ; for what, in truth, is the admira- 
tion of a man worth to a woman, if it brings not with it the envy 
of her friends ? 

If, however, the gains are all Jt the women’s side now, the pains here- 
after are theirs too. They waih, bake, and cook every day of their livee^ 
and so little to their husl^ds' satisfaction do they do these things, that 
p storm of words, sometimes a beating, Is the running oommentaiy 
upon their daily labour. They who were wont, as maidens, to make 
such excellent cigars, cannot, as wives, make one worth the smoking ; 
their lords, therefore, betake themselves, os in times past, to the tho- 
roughfares and comers where sit the cigar-girls, and there inhale the 
fragrant weed with that degree of contentment which can never be done 
at home. 

What the old apple-women are to the young boys of England, tha 
young cigar-girls are to the grown men of Burmah ; every comer has 
one-— every cross-street half-a-dosen, at least. The boy who has at 
length rid himself of a burning hot lialf])eimy, and got in exchange a 
couple of stale apples, is not more content with his bargain than is the 
amorous Barman youth who hus paid two thousand per cent, above 
the value of his shrivelled cigar, half leaf, a third wood, and the rest 
tobacco ; in both cases the badness of the articles is their chief retom- 
mendatioD. But, besides the shocking bad cigar, the Bumian lias 
something else to give a relish to liis purchase ; he reflects upon the 
useful pur|)080 to which his future wdfe’s thriftiness shall be applied 
after their marriage, when all his pleasures shall spring from her toil ; 
and if he doubts her constancy (a tiling, by the way, that he has some 
cause to do), the assurance of her unalterable attachment is all he wants 
to render him the happiest of mortals : ho puts thca into his pipe also, 
and inhales the grateful thought with a satisfaction that leaves him no- 
thing to wish for. In this manner are half the matches in Burmali 
made ; the mothers look with pride upon the dawning industry of their 
daughters, whensoever they observe them employed in making cigars, 
as it indicates a desire to come ota, and the only difference in the mode 
of presenting the beauties of this country and those of Europe consists 
in the place where the ceremony is performed ; there they are all exhi- 
bited in the streets, instead of in the ball-room ; and when this form has 
been observed, the match-making begins, which, alas 1 for the incon- 
stancy of Burman women, frequently ends in nothing but smoke ! 

NO. II.-— VOBXBTBRS. 

In the southern provinces of Burmah, at least a third of the men are 
foiesters, and perhaps every labourer in the country twice or thrice in 
his life takes a trip into the woods. Six months in the year the fores- 
ters labour at their craft,— ringing* foiling, and floating down the teak 
timber to the ooast; the eltiea' six are with them a season of relaxa- 
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tion, or, more correctly speakinp;, of dissipation,— opium-smoking, 
gambling, and other kinds of profligacy, being the way in which they 
contrive to kill the time they are compelled to pass in towns. If we 
accompany them to their labour, we shall behold them in a more fa- 
vourable light, beguiling the time with those pursuits which, above all 
others, contribute to form the peculiar character of the Burmese. 
Their canoe is no sooner laden with the requisite supply of articles of 
food, than they start off on their voyage, each taking an oar, and using 
It with a dexterity and power unrivalled by any people of the East, 
save alone the natives of the Malay islands. When the canoe is fairly 
launched into the middle of the stream, and the tide has set in, the 
steersman begins one of the numerous boat-songs of the country, the 
men keeping time with their oars to the measure of his voice. When 
they have outrun the tide, they select an open spot near the bank of 
the river whereon to prepare the evening meal, and the l)oat being made 
fast to a tree, the crew disperse themselves about the neighbouring wil- 
derness in search of game, turtles’ eggs, and fish ; fuel being at hand, 
the repast is soon prepared, and, the stragglers having returned, the 
whole party sit round the lacquered dinner-trays, with which every 
canoe is provided, and soon despatch their simple fare. They then 
light their cigars ; return the dinner-trays, cups, and cooking vessels, 
into the boat ; throw fresh fuel upon the fire, and draw round to tell 
stories or sing songs until the return of the tide, when they renew their 
voyage. As soon as they reach the point of debarkation, the supplies 
with which they have come prepared, consisting of opium, salt, tobacco, 
and rice, are conveyed to the rendezvous, and the canoe is dragged on 
shore. Their first duty is to construct a hut, wherein to shelter them- 
selves from the rain, the tigers, and the noon-day sun. Each, armed 
with his dah, or cleaver, falls to work upon the part allotted to him ; 
one fells stakes, another cuts down bamlK) 08 , a third and fourth split 
and weave bamboos for the floor, a fifth plaits leaves for tliatch ; 
and with such diligence do tliey labour, tliat in a couple of days a spa- 
cious and comfortable dwelling is erected, the floor of which is always 
eight or ten feet above the ground, to secure its inmates from the wUd 
animals, and the miasma, which at all seasons floats upon the surface 
of the soil. Being well settled, they sally forth to their work ; or, if 
the day is wet, remain under cover, preparing bird-traps, mending 
fishing-nets, and making baskets. If the evening is fair, one takes an 
old musket, and, climbing into a tree, patiently awaits the approach of 
his quarry ; another, with a pointed stick in his hand, betakes himself 
to the banks of the stream, and carefully probes the sand in search of 
turtles^ eggs, their presence being indicated by the stick coming up dis- 
coloured with the contents of a broken egg ; two or three others carry 
a sieve to the river, and drag the shallows for fish, and another goes in 
quest of roots, honey, and fruits, with which the jungle abounds,^ 
When they re-assemble at night, they talk over the adventures of the 
day, and recount to each other their prowess and success in the various 
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pastimes In vhioh t)iey have been engaged: one points to a peafowl, 
another to a basket of as the result of their exertions ; and, while 
they enjoy the story their captor^ felicitate themsehree upon the 
additional comfort which their poasessioa will afford,— a dry house, 
good store of provisions, abafl^ant recreation, light labour, and merry 
hearts. 

The Bnnnaii.foiesteni, as they sit over their midliight fire, can think 
of 4j» other enjoyments so exquisitely attractive as their owm They 
praise the fecundity of their rivers, fertility of the soil, the invigo* 
rating climate, and as they sink to slumber, contemplate even in their 
dreams the surpassing charms of a sylvan life. But tliis sunshine of 
the heart is too often obscured by accidents exclusively attendant upon 
their occupation ; eome fall victims to the endemic fever of the jungles, 
and others are cut off by beasts of prey, which pounce upon them while 
at their labour ; until at length, what with the loss of companions aad 
the mere weariness of pleasure, the survivors are glad to return to their 
homes, there to taste the happiness of flaunting through the markets 
in rustling silks, and loitering near the temples, to criticise the beau- 
ties of the town. But, at the end of a brief period, in sickness and 
poverty, they embark once more upon a voyage to the woods, to revel 
in the perilous enjoyments incident to their craft. It is this predileo- 
iion for the woods that marks the peculiar character of the Burmans ; 
to them there b no occupation so sweet as that of hewing down some 
•tately teak tree, and the saw being a comparatively modem intro- 
duction, the whole operation b performed with an axe or otoaver, even 
to splitting the trunk into logs. Thb hardy exercise produces a full 
development of the mnsoles, so as to render the people remarkable 
among Asiatics for robustness and vigour of body ; lithe of limb, with 
expansive chests and swelling arms, with flat features, the forehead 
lofty and the cranium remarkably thick, they present a striking con- 
trast to the natives of India. Nor do they differ more in their athletic 
frames than in their habits of life. The puny, swarthy Telinga sings 
only when he b sad, and courts under the noon-day sun, at the risk of 
his life, the sleep which makes a heaven of his existence ; wrangles 
until he b breathless about the merest trifle, and looks on in sibnt 
apathy while a murder is being committed ; whereas the Durman is 
ever joyous and happy, eats tea-leaf to keep himself awake, spends 
his money like a lor^ and is as fond of fighting on the weak side as a 
knight-errant. 
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TRANSLATION OF PERSIAN POETRY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir It may amuse, as it will surprise, those of your readers who 
take an interest in Oriental literature, but who are not themselves 
Oriental scholars, to learn that the deingB into English of Persian 
poetry-F-whether in prose or verse — scarcely or never convey the correct 
sense of the original, to say nothing of the cwriiaa felidtM of the style 
and expression. Translations from the Greek or Latin, or from the 
modem languages of Europe, may be more or less elegant ; but they 
seldom fail to give the sense of the author with sufficient accuracy, so 
that, on comparing one with another, where the versions have been 
made by sevesal hands, the reader sees at once that the original must 
be one and the same. But let any one read a translation of an ode of 
Hafiz, for example, such as v e are sometimes favoured with in the 
pages of your Journal, and which may have also been done by others, 
he would be puzzled to account for the extraordinary discrepancy her 
tween them. What can thb be owing to, and what chance, therefore, 
has the mere English scholar of ever knowing what Persian poetry is ? 
No great lose, perhaps, it will be said, if he never does. 

Annexed are translations of an ode by Khftkani, by two celebrated 
Orientalists, now deceased, Jonathan Scott, and Dr. Gilchrist. The 
first version is in prose, as published by another Oriental scholar, Mr. 
W. C. Smith, in his edition of the Persian MoonsheSy and the second is 
in verse, as given in the Oriental Linguist, s the Persian Moonsheoy 
by Mr. Smith, professes to bo a revised and corrected edition, and as the 
ode in question has been selected by himself, and added to the original 
work, it may be presumed that he considered Mr. Scott’s translation to 
be accurate. When it is compared with Dr. Gilchrist’s glowing para- 
phrase, some notion may be formed of the fidelity of “ TranslcUiotis 
frasn tht Persian and this will be still more apparent on a compa- 
rison of both with the simple prose translation, which I also annex, 
the accuracy of which may be depended on. 

AN ODE FROM KHAOANEE. 

Translated by Jonathan Scott, Esq.* 

O ! ruby Ibce, jairoin bosom, waving cypress, who art thou? 

Flinty heart, cruel tyrant, life-destroyer, who art thou? 

I have seen thy cypress-like ititure ; I have heaved a deep sigh ; 

I have seen thy narcissus* eyes; OI inspirer of souls, who art thou? 

From the walks of the garden, bordered with byacinffi, the sweetness of 
the sugar-cane is excluded. O I rosebud-lipped, who art thou ? 

You walk spreading snares ; you move flushed with wine; 

You go taking aim; what fatal bow art thou ? 

Thy eye-brow, like the new moon, has robbed the fell of her splendour : ’ 
attend, oh I torment of life, what torturer art thou ? 

* Fnas Salth’f Ptr«taii MooiuSsf, pi. SB. 
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Trandatum of Pernan Poetry, 

Khlgaiie^ tlif alMb to )Btoil6il0d with tlM wile of thf 
I could ncrillce life £»: thj nime ; what animating aoul art Chou? 

Verily, the olassioal acholar must admit that there is nothiag for 
Iteauty to be compared witli \he ahoTc in hie faTourite authors, and 
that the learned Orientaliat and editor of the Perektn Mooeehee has 
selected a most fpiendidijfereue specimen of Persian poetry. But stop a 
littiD and listen to Uie inspired prodaotion of Gilohiist^s muse 

From the OrienkU LwpwuL* 

Qajt blooming maid I with bosom fair as anoto, 

High oVr our heads, like some majestic pile { 

Whence coroest thou, and whither dost thou go? 

To kill, unfeeling, with thy form divine. 

In flowery meadows, if thou heedless roam. 

Each fond narcitsos lifts its eyes to riew, 

Thy mouth more luscious than the honeycomb. 

Or vifgin rose-buds set with pearly dew. 

Like some keen fowler, here you plant a snare. 

And wanton there, with kisses raise a flame ; 

Then >vith portentous glance thy bows prepare ; 

Hold, archer I aay, what means this cruel aim ? 

Thy jetty eye-brows lunar crescents seem 
In beauteous arches o'er bright stars to bend ; 

Whence rays like fatal arrows swiftly gleam ; 

Ah, spare me now, and to my prayer attend ! 

Khaganee, angel ! is thy captive slave, 

A prostrate victim of thyroatchleBS charms; 

Say who art thou, and snatch him from the grave, 

To clasp thee, grateful, in his longing arms. 

To render the following simple translation more intelligible, it may 
l>e premised that the poet, in a despairing or envious mood, is address- 
ing , himself to some unknown fair, saying, The object of whose 
affection art thou? — whose heart bleeds for you?^who has the happi* 
nets of being thy lover? I envy the happy man,** dm. 

Correct Tnndaiion. 

O mby-toced, jMmin-bosom'd, whoee walking cypt es e art then? 

O flint-hearted eroel tymt, whose Hto-dettfoyir art Hmu? 

Having seen the cyprem of thy stature, I have heaved a sigh (deep and 
Uk. the bttw t dSO. 

O thou the narotoms (ie. the pupil) of my eye, say whose moving (or 
living) soul art thou? 

Fhmi whose garden srt thou sprung vp, thou nosegay of fresh narebsua ? 
Ihoo (from thy sweetness) hast blasM the reputation of sugars— whose 
rosebud-lipped toir one art thou? 

•Awe 289. 
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With thy locks thou hBit spread snares, as thou movest, flushed with 
wine, 

Thou hast taken a full aim— whose sharpshooter art thou ? 

Thy crescent-like eye-brow has won the wager against the new moon (as 
to which was the most beautiful). 

Hear me, O tormentor of my soul, whose life-tormentor art thou ? 
Khankaunee, thy slave, is intoxicated from the cup of thy lore; 

He will sacrifice his life for thy name,** 01 whose soul of soul art thou ? 

I will conclude by remarking, that the Persian text in the Persian 
Moonthee is very incorrect, and that some of the lines are lame, and will 

not scan. The measure is moofkhiloon^ fonif times repeated — 

that is, sixteen syllables in each line. 

The following is a correct copy of the Persian text 

uJJl tl y jj 

j] 

^ ^,lbJ ! aJ L^ ^ 
yU vs-sir* ^ i jU^ 

^ a* ^ 

>Jjj pj y e»V 

I remain, Sir, your occaaional Corre^ndent, 

Shalmar North, The Old Judge. 

Zla Noo., 1844. 
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THE BARON D£ B*ODE*8 ** TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND 
ARABlSTi^.** 

Although tbore is nothing very new or very attraoUve in these 
vo] limes, they contain a grpd portion of information of a geographical 
and an antiquarian character, which, if not communicated for the 
first %imc, is neither stale nor uninterMing. Few districts of Per* 
sia have been altogether unexplored by European travellers, but 
much remains to he accurately investigated there in all the depart- 
ments of arohieologioal science,— history, antiquities, philology,— 
as well as regarding the settlements or migrations of the early fami- 
lies of mankind. The discovery, partial and limited as it is, of a 
key to the interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, has opened 
avast field for retrospective research into the records of remote 
ages which have been thus secured from the ravages of time, and 
skill or accident may light a torch (if it be not done already) that 
shall reveal to us the secrets of the cuneiform inscriptions. Hie 
attention of able investigators and profound scholars have been of 
late 3rear8 directed to the latter object, and if once a cine be g^ed, 
we need not despair of ultimate success. The Arian characters, 
decypherod by the late Mr. James Prinsep, were once as mysterions 
as the arrow-headed, and it is understood that Major Rawlinson 
has succeeded in reading some of the latter. f 

The Baron de Bode has had the advantage (for so we collect) of 
having resided some time in Perria ; he is, therefore, not a raw 
traveller,— one who rattled through the country merely for the pnr^ 
pose of saying he had been there, and nuumfactnring a book from 
the labours of others, with slender and equivocal aid from his own 
crude notea He appears to be a man of observation, learning, 
and .judgment, and to have written this book not for the sake of 
mere distinction, bnt in the interest of science. 

The Boron assumes, — justly enough, we have no doubt,— thst^ 

with the exception of those who have travelled in the East, or 
who have mode geography their particular study," there are not 
many readers who will know where Lurutdn is situated, or who 
will not confound Arahiitdn with Arabia ; and he accordingly de- 
scribes the former as embracing the greater portion of the monn- 
tainous country of Persia, extending from the Turkish frontier on 

• Tatth la LMitSii and AnUttin. Bj tba Baran G. A. bji Boaa Two TCb. 

184S. Maddan and Co. 

t We leam that Midor Rawllmon hai ymj reoaBUy made Kma Important dlaoormka In the 
extenslye taac ri pUoM found at Biantom, whldi an lakd to a portkii of the hliUiry of 

andentPenU, undat thn Kyankan dynasty. 
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the west, to the limits of leffthin and Fare on the east and sonth- 
eaist ; and the latter as the low country lying to the sooth of this 
chain of mountains (the Bakhtiyari range), commonly called Khu- 
sistan, but denominated Arabistin from its including the sfdn, or 
« country,* of the Chd'b Arabs. These regions, which now offer, in 
general, the melancholy spectacle of decay and desolation, in for- 
mer times teemed with an industrious population ; this fact is at- 
tested not only by history and tradition, but by the vestiges of 
ruined towns. The country south of the great chain is sup- 
posed to be the site of the Elam of Scripture (the Elymais of pro- 
ffme history), a nation in the time of Abraham. ‘‘Ahwaz, the 
winter capital of the Arsacidce, or Parthian kings^ is a heap of 
ruins ; the plough is levelling with the soil the only remaining 
mounds which point to Joudi-Shapdr, while Susa, the rival of Ba- 
bylon and Ecbatana, the vernal residence of the king of kings, 
hides its ancient ruins under thick grass and waving reeds.*' 

The Boron de Bode left Teheran, towards the close of the year 
1840, on a visit to the ruins of Persepolis, a journey of 450 miles. 
At Isfahan, he took up his residence under the hospitable roof of 
M. Eugene Bord, who has willingly given up his worldly pros- 
pects, the comforts and pleasures of his native land, to toil, the 
cross in hand, for the spiritual regeneration of his benighted bre- 
thren in the East.*' M. Bor4, it appears, has established a school 
at Julia (a suburb of Isfahan), in which Musulmans are received, 
who are taught by a Persian moollah, though the majority of the 
scholars are Armenian Christians. The fact of Musulmans sending 
their children to a Christian institution at Isfahan, the seat of 
Moslem orthodoxy, argues, as the Baron remarks, tolerance in reli- 
gious matters, of which even the chief priest set an example. 
Other causes have likewise influenced the Musulman clergy; 
namely, the progress of Sufeeism, which is now openly professed ; 
the predominance which the secular power has gained over the de- 
rioal, and eq>ecially the blow inflicted upon the Lutis, a band of 
unprincipled men, which has materially weakened the Isfahdn 
clergy. 

In his progress to Persepolis, the Baron examined the antiquities 
known as the Takht-i-Suliman, or Throne of Solomon ; the Zindon, 
or Fire- Altar, and the Tomb of Cyrus. The former, he thinkl^ 
with Sir William Ouseloy, represents the throne of the ancient 
kings of Persia, or at least the place where they used to sit in pub-* 
lie. He mentions the discovery by a Catholic missiottary of the 
Propaganda of some hieroglyphics among the marble slabs on the 
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Tomb of Gynifi ; bat not being aware of tbe fant at the period of 
his Yuit, he did not Ybrify it The Baron giYoe a short aeoonnt of 
the BoulptnreB at NaksLi-Rustam, and of the royal tomba, which he 
explored with some risk, and bestows a passing remark upon the 
koMtiy or oinotare, of the fiie-worshippera, with ration to the action 
of the figures in the scnlj^tnres. 

The appeaianoe of the remains of Persepolis gratified him beyond 
his expectations ; the nearer we approached," he sayt ^be more 
majestic tbe relics rose before oa" When he had ascended the plat- 
form, by tbe magnificent staircase of black marble, the sight of the 
ruins filled him with a kind of rapture. I moved from one group 
to another, like one under the influence of wine; my head felt 
quite giddy ; not that each separate monument was a master-piece 
by itself ; it was the tout-ensemble which kept the mind and tho 
imagination in a continual state of excitement." The feelings which 
took possession of him were inspired by the associations conneoted 
with the solenm scene, as well as its aspect 

The chaste simplicity of the monuments, beautifully harmonizing 
with their gigantic proportion ; the Titanic rocks of marble and gia^ 
nite, evidently piled up with the presumptuous thought of struggUng 
with Time, as to who should have the mastery ; and although nearly 
vanquished by the latter, the lofty columns still rearing their proud 
heads toward the skies. The mystery attached to the origin and design 
of Persepolis ; the isolated position it now occupies ; the awful silence 
that breathes around it ; the generations of men and empires which 
have rolled over its head, and sunk into oblivion ; the events it has wit- 
nessed ; the vicissitudes undergone ; the noise and bustle of which once 
it must have been the centre, compared with the unearthly quiet which 
at present pervades its clustered pillars and pilasters, were all fit sub- 
jects for meditation, and capable of raising Uie soul above its ordinary 
level of indifference and apathy. Nor could the eye, while gazing on 
these memorials of past grandeur, help casting a look up to the Throne 
of Omnipotence, where all was immutable and eternal. The pure, 
bright sky of the £kut, which had smiled upon the birth of Persepolis, 
and witnessed its pristine glory, was the same which now looked down 
on its fallen grandeur, — still pure, bright, and serene as the Spirit which 
dwells there 1 

At Shiraz, the Baron made preparations for the journey to the 
Bakhtiyari country ; before leaving that city, he visited the tomb 
of Madame La Marini^iie, an eccentric French lady of a noble 
family, of whom some of onr readers may not have heard : — 

This French lady had resided for a number of years in Persia. She 
was rather an eccentric woman ; and the fact alone of having come to 
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thiB eonntry by henelf, would Ite sufficient to stamp her character with 
originality; but though singular, she had many excellent qualities, 
with a warm and generous heart, which few were aware of, and there- 
fore knew not how to appreciate her worth. Among some of her 
oddities, I may mention the following : — 

Whilst in the service of Abbas Mirza, the Nalib Sultan, or heir-pre- 
sumptive, in the quality of governess and teacher of the French lan- 
guage to his sons, Madame de La Marini^rre had contrived to cast the 
mouJds of the wrists and ankles of all those young women of his and 
his sons’ harems who were most remarkable for their slender forms, 
and carried them about wherever she went. Had this curious collection 
been preserved, it might have formed an interesting study of this branch 
of the human form, but unfortunately the Persian chalvadars, or mule- 
teers, who are no respecters of persons* limbs, on unloading their animals 
one line morning, flung down on the ground the chest which contained 
these precious relics, and the cover being opened, lo ! they presented one 
sad heap of desolation. At the time the cholera raged in Persia, Madame 
de La Marinicrre shewed much courage and self-abnegation in attending 
on the sick, and ministering to their wants as much as lay in her power, 
although she was just herself recovering from the same complaint. The 
death of Madame de La Marinierre is ascribed to her own imprudence. 
She had already once performed the journey from Tabriz to Shiraz, and 
had Mnitten a description of her travels, with an account of the remains 
of Persepolis, in Persian, which she presented to the Shah, together 
with many sketches of the ruins drawn by a native artist, whom she 
had engaged to accompany her to Takhti-Jemshid for that purpose.. In 
the spring of 1841, being at Isfalian, she formed the project of exploring 
Fesa and Darabjird, notwithstanding the weighty objections that weie 
raised by her friends to dissuade her from undertaking the journey, or, 
at least, to engage her to postpone it during the unhealthy summer 
season in these hot districts. But Madame de La Mar\nierre was not 
a woman to be easily dissuaded when she had once made up her mind, 
and found to her cost, when it was too late, that the warning she had 
received was well-grounded. She had not been long in those parts 
before she was attacked by the prevailing fever of the country, which 
put an end to her existence on her return to Shiraz. 

He left Shiraz 18th January, 1841, and notices cursorily the 
aonlpturee at Shahpiir, so fully described by preceding travellers, 
and which have been recently visited by MM. Flai^n and Costo, 
whose delineations of the ancient monuments of Persia are expected 
with impatience. He explored a cave, which we do not remember 
to have been before notic^ in which was a prostrate colossal statue 
of Sbi^dr. 

Ho now entered the country of the Mamaseni tribes, professional 
robbers, and from thence into that of the Koghilh. The former are 
divided into four principal sections, or clans, and arc said to exceed 
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4,000 funiUeA. The KhogilO tribes, as wild and lawless as the 
Bakhtijari mountaineer^, consist of dye great clans, numbering 
in the aggregate 1 4,000 families. The Khogi)(i, the Mamaseui, and 
the Bakhtiyari clans, belong the great family of Lars, who, with 
the Leks and Kurds, are supposed to be the oldest settlors, if not 
the aborigines, of Irdn. Mirca Khmo, the governor of Behbehdn, 
whib". in power, ruled the Khogilu tribes, who are, however, under 
the immediate eontrol of their own petty chieftains, and some had 
thrown off his authority altogether. 

The rapid progress which the Baron was obliged to make through 
the country of these advocates of the simple plan" of pro- 
perty, 

That they should take who have thr power, 

And they should keep who can; — 

did not permit him to investigate their manners and customs. They 
dwell in tents, and outwardly profess Mahomedanism, but have a 
very faint idea of religion. They are a hardy race ; their chief 
occupation consists in tending their flocks of sheep and goats, like 
the other wandering tribes of Persia. Their usual food is cakes 
made of the flour of acorns, or the paste eaten raw. 

At Behbeh&n, the Baron had learned from Mijza Kdmo that 
there were some ourions sculptures and inscriptions about twenty-six 
miles off, in the Behmie mountains, at a place called Tengi-Sanlek, 
whither Europeans had not yet penetrated. The sculptures turned 
out to be bas-reliefs carved on isolated rocks, accompanied by in- 
scriptions. The Baron de Bode observes that in their style the bas- 
reliefs (of which he has given plates) appear different from those 
of Persepolis, Nakshi^^Rustam, Shapur, and other places ; and that 
the character of the inscriptions differs from the arrow-headed. In 
fact, the copies exhibited by him shew that the oharacters have no 
sort of affinity to what are called ^^arrow-headed,** and resemble 
the old letters met with in Southern India. M. Bor4 asserts 
that ^ey belong to an a^habet ^ haviiig affinities with the Pefaleri^ 
the Sabman, called ^e Mendean, presenting ei Ibe seme time 
analogies with the graphicel system of the Chaldeans and Phesni- 
dans.** From this list of analogies, we infer that M. Bor6 can 
know little upon the subject. It is curious, however, to find a new 
character in a country identified with the ancient Elymais. 

From the Bakhtiyari country, our traveller determined to pro- 
ceed by a new route to Isfafadn ; but he found the mountain chiefs 
very unconrteous, — ruder, indeed, than the rude Mamaseni. In 
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this route he crossed several steep shoulders of the Bakhtiyari moun- 
tains by a stone pavement : — 

This causeway, altlioupfh much impaired by time, and in several 
places scarcely passable, from the huge stones liich have been dis- 
joined by the rushing torrents from the heights overhanging the road, 
produces still in its dilapidated state a grand idea of the man who had 
conceived and executed the vast project of carrying a stone road, worked 
in mosaic, across stupendous mountains, which otherwise would have 
remained as nature had formed them, insurmountable Ijarriers to the 
traveller ; whereas now it is, and has been for ages, the high road for 
caravans. No man, however little inquisitive he may be, can visit this 
stone causeway without asking Jiimself the question, By whom was it 
constructed ? Has the past left us no records concerning it ? History, 
which in general is so ])rolix in commemorating events that carry in 
their train devastation and destruction, has it set apart no page whereon 
to inscribe the name of the man w ho has deserved so well of posterity ? 
The causeway, it is true, goes by the name Jaddehi-Atdhegy or the 
high road of the Atabegs ; but can it Ije possible that the petty chiefs 
of Luristan, who bore that apj>ellation from the 12th to the 14th cen- 
tury, should have left behind them a monument which might do honour 
to imperial Rome ? They may have repaired what time and the ele- 
ments, those two inveterate foes of the works of man, had conspired to 
destroy ; but it is not likely that they should have been the original 
conceivers of that vast enterprise. 

The pavement may be from eight to nine feet in breadth, and be- 
tween every fifteen or twenty blocks broad slabs of stone are laid across 
the way, to keep the intermediate masonry firm. These are, as it were, 
the ligatures of the causeway. Although this pavement is now in some 
places much dilapidated, it is, on the whole, in better preservation 
than the much more modem causeway of ’Abbas the Great, in Mazan- 
derfin ; and it can l)e easily accounted for. The pavement of ’Abbas 
has given way more rapidly on account of the more yielding soil on 
whicji it w'as erected, and the greater moisture near the Caspian. 

The Baron refers this stone road to an earlier age than that of 
Alexander, — ^perhaps to that of Chaderlaomer, king of Elam,— 
observing that the Greek writers relate that the followers of the 
former met with atone pavements in the mountains, to which they 
applied the Greek name of climaw mepaley or ^ great ladder-road/ 
Further on, he met with another stone causeway, which he is in- 
dined to think the more ancient of the two, perhaps the very one 
alluded to by Diodorus Siculus, as the ladder-road over the moun- 
tains.” 

Some antiquities (bas-reliefs and inscriptions) were met with at 
a place called Shik^ti-SalmAn, of good execution, particularly a 
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fomalo figures wIioho fipatures are delicate aud re|i;ular,'and her head- 
dretjs somewhat resemVljng the chaste style of the Grecian statnea 

Our traveller has supplied pretty full details of the Bakhtiyari 
tribes, who appear to dif9?x little from the other nomade races 
ulKmudiiig in Persia. They hare a very l>ad reputati(»n even there 
f<*r duplicity an I bail laith. llis aee<»unt of the Chd’b Arabs he 
has /iorived principally from n^iiort, having ^>»oen unable to visit 
their country when very near to it. 

At Shusliter, the Baron roturuoil to comparatively civilised 
hociciy • — 

The aspect of the town is lU'iginal. The dwellings are generally two 
stories high, with spacious terraces surrounded by parapets. In the inte- 
rior of the courts, lofty covered passagi's run along the walls of the 
buildings. The vaulted ceJls of the houses are deep and ^capacious ; 
thither, in summer, the inhabitants retire during the heat of the day, 
resorting to their higli terraces at tlie u}>proaeh of night. 

The ark, or fortress, stands ajiart on a rising gi'ound facing the 
Kuren, A^liieh, lower down, passes under a stone bridge of forty-four 
arches, built by the Sasuniuii inonarcli, Shajuir D’Jm Laktaf, which 
serves likewise tlie purpose of a dyke. In modern times, this bridge 
lias been repaired by the late Muhainmed AU Mirzo, son of Fct*h-Ali- 
Shah, and, still more recently, by Manucher-Khau, the present gover- 
nor-general of the j)rovince, 

llic inhabitants of Shushter have the reputation in Persia of being 
very quick and witty in their repartees, und resemble in this respect 
the Isfahaui. I w^as witness one day at K.ennanbhah of a contest be- 
tween a Luti (buffoon) of tliat city, and a lad not more than fourteen 
years old from bhusliter, which of them could best advocate tlie cause of 
his native town, and depreciate that of his rival. The contest, which 
lasted a considerable time, was carried on with great spirit, each attack- 
ing and parrying in swift succession. Tlie victory was unanimously 
awarded to the Shushtcri boy, although the other was no mean i>er- 
former. • 

As the inhabitants are of a gay, lively character, the town abounds 
in buffoons, dancens musicians, and jugglers of all descriptions. Among 
the latter, I met with an old blind coujorer in the Shah’s camp at Ha- 
m o dan, in 1840, who certainly acquitted himself with great ingenuity, 
and succeeded in imposing on many credulous penons. 

But if the Shdahteri are remarkable for their wit, they are no less so 
for their profligacy ; and although the Persians in general cannot 
boast of paying.great attention to strict moreJity, the inhabitants of 
Shushter are reckoned to be more than the zee( deficient in that 
respect. 

He visited the mins of Shush, the ancient Susa, where is the tomb 
or shrine of the Prophet Daniel. The mins, it is well known, con- 
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flist of mounds, with marble {talents, baa-rpliefs, and arrow-head 
characters. 

The Lnr country is described at some length, it is one t>f the 
most hilly countries in Persia, not excepting Kurdistan. It is a 
most unruly province, and the authopty of the Persian sovereigns 
has .always been precarious there. Luristdn was formerly governed 
by its own atabegs, a title changed by Shah Abbas the Great to that 
of vali. The Lure, like the Bakhtiyars, are greatly addicted to 
i^lunder, but our traveller was not molested by them, though ho 
never had more than three or four men with him. In their customs 
and habits they resemble the Iliyat tribes, leading a nomade pas- 
toral life. They outwardly profess Mahomodanism, being of the 
sect of Aii, but they are in a great measure ignorant of, and indif- 
ferent to, the tenets of their faith. 

Here we may terminate our notice of the work, which is by no 
means deficient in interest to those who are carious to learn the past 
and present state of Persia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

With all our lore of cornier’., —a lore reputed perfectly of Ha 
kind, — there is in the J^n^lieh oharaeter such ai 8iD|i(iilar passion for 
make-sliiftfl, thtt it is hard to say whether the disorder of the piN»^nie 
or vkc compact mia$ of a well-organiaed domestic esiablishiaeiit stands 
in t)tf* iiighest dc)i^ of farour. The remarkable fertility of reaonloe 
exhibited in enforced al^fire§m existence is, perhaps, hut an appUcalillls 
of that science for rendering the manage perfect wht^ makes an Bhiglldi- 
man’s house superior in its quantity of seif-coutained enjoymsutstoths 
houses of other people ; but the expedients to which we resort upon 
tolwaary pleasurable excursions can only result from an inexpUsiM 
predilection for ^Hhings in the rough.** Poona, in 1820, Vas httt a 
rude collection of bungalows, compared with what it has become under 
the ** permanent settlement.” Bamboos, cadjans, matting of Tarious 
kinds, mud and grass, were the component parts of most of the edifioea 
in the cantonment. It was as empimtioally the rigime of mleda work, 
as this is the era of pucka architecture ; for tlie officers were few in 
number, and not reputed wise (though the event has exposed the libel), 
who laid out money upon brick pillars, tiled roofs, and ohunam floors. 
Numerous were the schemes resorted to with Uie aid of canvas, carpets, 
and mats, to give an air of comfort and durability to the residences of 
the division ;’* and as military life in India is proverbially a life of 
leisure, the expedients adopted furnished an amount of occupation that, 
for the time, effectually banished ennui. Yet, as if it were not enough 
to be perpetually put to shifts in the ordinary course of existence, the 
greater portion of the residents were constantly devising pio-nic partiea 
to the vicinity of some hunting-ground, where there was not the 
slightest vestige of accommodation, and where it was often necessary 
to be content with the ^ short commons ** resulting from improvidence. 
But what a temptation there was to indulge in these privations 1 The 
grey boar of the Deccan, in those days^ actually rushed through the 
camp^ daring the Nimrods to the chase and the combat in the neigh- 
bonriiood of his frank. To encounter him there was glorious sporV— 
and in such formidable numbers did the sounders appeal^ that it became 
neceesary to erganms a ferae for the part e if (fSeeimeUem, Ghihawaie 
fonned, with the odd appeDations of ^ Tke ^ Th^ CHatm!* 

&o. ; oongi were made and roared at every m em t aMe^ hurling deftanee 
at the bristly denizens of the si^ar-cane plautattona and the benlml 
jungles; and the late Ifajor M<m4a, oaUed ^Tom** by hia &iniUaia, 
wasthereoogniaadDibdi&ofthehotir. To ]MUii4lie pig was aa gal|gft 
an achievement in the Deooan, in 1820^ aa to flghi iha Fnnrii inBartt* 
gal, in 1800 ; and while he who riirunk from the mortal encounter in 
the latter fray waa branded aa a eoward, the youth who quailed befoM the 
diargeof the grey boar waa aliginatlmd aa ^ ^ 

Thedearanoeof the jungle and theindoitry of thehmiieri have oflgle 
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yean greatly diminished the number of wild swine in the Deooan, but the 
sport is still pursued with ciithusittsm, and I believe every old Indian 
gives it a preference over any other. And no wonder. It includes all 
the elements of noble excitement ; — ardour in the pursuit, emulation 
in the race, danger in the charge, and triumph in the death ! In the 
idea of the chase of so fierce and powerful an animal as the tiger, there 
is undoubtedly something sublime. The amazing strength of the ani- 
mal, its huge jaws, its flashing eyes, and its terrific roar, seem to in- 
vent it with a power of attack irresistible by feeble man. We all have 
lihd of Mr. Munro, who was carried away by the tigers of Saugor 
Island, and we look upon those of our countrymen abroad who volun- 
tarily penetrate the haunts of those savage monsters,” and disturb 
Ibenv^ their lairs, as peo})lc who are very badly off for excitement, 
and unpardonably indifferent to their heirs, successors, administrators, 
and oredifiSrs. Bui here, as in every thing else, we exaggerate ; we 
magnify the danger of the enterprise, exalting the courage of the hun- 
ter, and deprecating as rashness what is the very acme of prudence and 
precaution. The tiger ! Pooh t Picture to yourself a dozen elephants, 
surmounted by their howdahs, little wooden fortresses, each of which 
contains a stout gentleman and his domestic, two or three lifles, a large 
supply of ammunition, and a commissariat of biscuits, brandy-and- 
water, cheroots, cold ham, and half-a-dozen of Allsop’s pale ale; 
fancy this formidable array of huge beasts and armed men, marching 
down in lino upon a patch of jungle where it has been previously ascer- 
tained a royal tiger has been gorging himself upon a buffalo. Dis- 
turbed in his re])ast, the animal rises, growls, snarls, spits, wags his 
tail, and bolts ; a few shots, however, delivered from different howdahs, 
at nearly the same moment, arrest his career, and he foils a victim to 
the power of science over speed and vitality. It may be, it often, in- 
deed, is the cose, that the unfoituuatc animal is not so completely 
under the dominion of repletion as to be incapable of resistance. He 
will then fiercely turn upon his foes, and regardlobs of the heavy odds, 
charge one of the elephants ; but it would be a reproach to the skill of 
our sportsmen to say, that he is suffered more than once in a hundred 
times to get within springing distance. Pierced by a score of balls, he 
rolls over, some yards from the object of his attack, and his unwieldy 
carcass is soon flung across the back of a pad elephant (an elephant un- 
encumbered by a howdah), and conveyed to the residence of one of the 
party of sportsmen, whore his skin is rapidly converted into a hookah- 
carpet or couch-rug, while his skull grins a trophy of the unerring aim 
of a batter^' of rifles. Is there any excitement in this? Have we dis- 
played much courage in opposing to a solitary beast, armed only with 
claws and teeth, an array of brutes, each of which could trample him 
to death or strangle him with a proboscis, and a strong rifle corps com- 
fortably stockaded with a day’s supplies and a rich magazine ? Ye^ 
such, and no more, is the amount of daring displayed on these expedi- 
tions, unless we Allow sometliing to the adventurous spirit that can 
brave the fierce Indian sun and the pestilential swamps^ with all their 
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contequences in tl^e shape of fever, diseased livers, and obolsra morhas, 
for the sake of killing'a tiger, or seeing him kill^ by a brother-shot. 
Now and tlien it happen that t^ tiger gets on to the elephant, 
and lays hold of the leg of the mahout or driver ; but the instances of 
these close-quarter conflicts so rare, that they arc rather to be 
iiaTned as singular €x<*e]it«onB tt» Uic monotony of the chase, than as 
establiHhing the lule of risk. Besides, it is not to lie foigotten, that the 
nca'*Cr the tiger gets to tlie man vnth the loaded rifle, the greater the 
chance of his igU'civing his death-wound. Still, with all this dreary it- 
tempt at Hi)ort, there are men who wind themselves up to a Wonderi|| 
pitch of enthusiasm about the tiger, and have even been known, in the 
ecstasy of roiiiiuiHccncc, to allow themselves to commit poetry deaoi;^ 
tive of some emotions which they fancy possessed them. H*jy W 
some lines — admirably parodying a popular song — which an esEOellflOlt 
friend of mine suflcriMl himself to per}ietratc in a frenzy di deliqbua 
recollection. Iteduce it to matter of fact, and what does it all come to? 
A man saw a tig(‘r one night, and he slew it. It is cruel to subject 
verses to such un analysis, hut in grappling with a case, we must lay 
hold of the strongest illustrations : — 

The hunt, the hunt, the exciting hunt. 

And the tiger off with a roar in front,— 

With a roar, witli a roar in front ! 

As we follow his track, not a single thought 
Intrudes in our breasts save of manly sport, 

And our spirit mounts high, and our hearts are light 
As the cloudless skies on a starry night,— 

As the cloudless skies on a starry night. 

I*m in the field,— I’m in the field ; 

I am where I will never yield. 

With the game a-head, to friend or foe, 

In following hard wheresoever he go; 

And though he charge with a savage roar. 

What matter?— what matter?— we love the sport the more ; 
What matter?— what matter? — we love the sport the more. 

1 love, oh how I love to ride 

On my elephoul’s back by the jungle side. 

When guns are cooked and brows are bent. 

And anxious glances from under them sent ; 

While from the huntsman not a word 
Escapes as the cry of * a tiger ’ is heard. 

1 have followed the bounds full many a day, 

And cheerily hallooed them on their way; 

1 have shot on the moors of my father’s land. 

With untiring feet and with tteady hand. 

But they lacked the charm of all charms for me; 

So I sought,— I sought the tiger wild and free ; 

So I sought,— I sought the tiger wild and free. 
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Tbe IwiifM wen desk, end tiie ttonn reged hlgli. 

The enoM niglitr-41ie efentM algM wbea lint, when dMt mint eye, 
Bj the lightning's flesh the fierce tiger spied, 

As he ranged the woods with e moneieh's pride ; 

And I slew him then, and I shouted wild, 

With the jo7 end the pride of a hnntemen's child. 

Full oft since then have I followed the chase, 

With bound end horn in maddening race ; 

Full oft here I joined in other sport. 

But none sere this did I ever court ; 

And while I live, to me— to me 

There is nought— there is nought like the tiger fierce end free ! 

To resume my narrative. I was now a writer, keranee, or licknee 
wallah.— for by those three appellations the clerks in the India Govern- 
ment offiofle are known. My duties were light — so was my salary — and 
so, to a certain extent, was my heart. 1 was under no further obliga- 
tion to appear in the livery of service— the blue jacket, of which I had 
once been extremely proud — nor compelled to attend parades, nor en- 
counter the impertinence of non-commissioned officers, nor submit to 
confinement within certain limits after eight o’clock at night — nor sus- 
tain a thousand other annoyances inseparable from a subjection to mili- 
tary control. In fact, but for the assurance that I was still borne 
upon the non-effective list of the artillery, and liable to he returned to 
duty in the ranks if 1 at any time incnired a sufficiency of the displea- 
sure of the paymaster to warrant so severe a measure, there was no- 
thing to make me feel that 1 had not obtained complete emancipation 
from military slavery. 

My first step, after arriving at Poona, was to find a covering for my 
head. There was no difficulty about this. The principal clerk in the 
office, a married man, with a dark wife and coffec-coloured children, 
had been precisely in the same situation with myself. A fellow-feeling, 
Buperadded to a desire to be at once on a good footing with a colleague, 
induced him to offer me a room in his bungalow, and the use of a bed, 
until 1 could arrange for myself. The ** room consisted of six square 
feet of the veranda, separated from the remaining space by a canvas par- 
tition ; the “ bed ” was a rattan cot, with four ricketty posts support- 
ing a quantity of limp gauze, through which the musquitoes had free 
4and uninterrupted passage at all hours of the night. To lodging was 
added the hospitality of howrdy and the unlimited use of the cellar, 
which was composed of not less than three bottles of various liquids — 
to wit, brandy, gin, and arrack. 

hfc. Brown— for so was the head-olerk ealledp-had a fund of inte- 
resting conversation, turning wpooi ths important nsinrs of his funo- 
tiona-the respectabUity of the dorks’ Tncatk)ii, as eompatod with that 
of conductors of ordnance, who were " a set of vulgar upstarts,”— and 
ths service ho (Bnown) had performed in the field during the Mahmtta 
war. Mrs. B. could retdl all the gossip of the cantonment. She knew 
when Mrs. O’Malley was going to manuflaotnre a laifge qii^tity of 
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guava jdly, and how Mn. Harrison contrived to give a swget fiatont to 
her chetnee, and when the daughters of all the olerka, sub-oonduotors^ 
sergeant-majors^ &c. would be of an age to make marriage ''----diMirteen 
being the suitable period for such an arrangement, acoording to Mm. 
B/s ideas of the fitness of things To me, her injunctions were fte- 
(juent to setde myself comfortably in life — a liachelor^s home was so 
dreary— there wsf no one to make tea, and look after linen, and control 
Herv^tjts ; what would answer for one would serve for two— and then, 
a married man«| 'os always considered no much more steady tha|l a sin- 
gle gentleman, and, par comtequeHcc^ so much the more trustworthy. 
But 1 was proof against all the worthy dame's injunctions, and not 
very much edified hy the “ discoorse ” of either her husband or herself. 
Yet 1 could not leave their niiode, fori had not the means of furnishing 
a small bungalow for myself. There were no furniture dealers in Poo- 
na who sold articles on credit to humble keraneos, and I had not 
more money tlian would suffice to carry mo through the month until 
pay-day. In my extremity, I consulted a pnrvoe (native writer) in 
the office, and he recommended my asking another purvoe, reputed to 
be wealthily connected, to obtain a loan for me, which could be repaid 
by monthly instalments. 

The progress of the negotiation for this loan was so exactly like the 
proceedings in a score of cases of a similar nature in which I was after- 
words personally concerned, or liecame acquainted with, that it is worth 
the relating, as illustrative of the native manner of doing business of 
this nature. 1 have found since, tlmt the Hebrew fraternity in Europe 
[practise much the sumo kind of method, and that it has l»een liappily 
satirizfcl in Sheridan's School for Scandal and Murphy's Citizen : — 

“ Mister Bulcrustna,” said I, — for then I thought every native gentle- 
man was entitled to the prefix — Mister Balcrustna ; Bappojee tells me 
you have some rich friends, and that perhaps you would speak to one 
of them to grant me a loan of money wherewith to buy a little furni- 
ture.” “Certainly — certainly,” answered Balcrustna. “Must be got— 
you very good gentlyman — ^must be have. How much you want ?” 
“ Why, Sir, I should be able to manage with Bs. 200 ; but I should be 
hotter pleased to get lis. 000.” “ Three hundred rupees I This very 
much money. Ah, 1 see— ^you want make tumasha-^X same os one 
civilian gentlyman I ” “Well — but will you get it?” “ Must bo— 1 
got one cousin-brother. He dam rich. I speak him for the Rs. 200 ; 
but you must pay melittly commission?” “ Oh, certainly ; any thing 
to shew my thankfulness.” 

The next day I awaited impatiently Dalcrustna's arrival at the office, 
that I might know the result of his obliging intercession. But I was 
too sanguine. He had not seen Iiis cousin-brother ; bathe riionld do so 
that evening or the nest day. 

The two days rolled away, and the rich lelatlve had not been seen. 
On the fourth day, Balcrustna was absent on sick leaver and the fifth 
day was Sunday. This was tantaliring, very ; but it proved a mere 
4riaf»«/o«rfi.N.S.yoL.iy.No.21* 2 K 
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foretaste of the procrastination yet in store. At length, it was arranged 
I was to see the intended money ••lender at his own house, and thither 
one evening Balcrustna escorted me. 

Succaram Bimjee lived in the town of Poona, in a narrow street, re- 
markable for filthy drains, pariar dogs, and ophthalmic children. There 
was room for one hackery to pass without actually tearing away the 
chunammed brick ledges or benches which fronted the domiciles ; but 
as a large, sulky, overfed, treacherous brahmanie bull generally occu- 
pied the centre of the street, the thoroughfare was not very clear even 
to the solitary cart. On arriving at Succaram’s house, which had a 
heavy, rudely-carved door, painted a flaming red, my cicerone preceded 
me upstairs, desiring mo to remain under a species of portal, a subject 
of curious investigation to a Mahratta chowkeydar, who amused liiin- 
self with glaring upon me, while he twisted his mustachios and masti- 
cated paun and betel. In a few minutes, I was called to the ‘‘ pre- 
sence and in a small narrow room, with whitewashed walls, decorated 
with singular paintings, on glass, of George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
all blue coat and brass buttons, and the late Q,ueen Caroline, in a tur- 
ban and feathers, found the “ cousin-brother.” Succaram was seated on 
a species of nunmud^ or felt carpet, covered with a calico sheet, his 
back supported hy a large pillow. He had divested himself of his tur- 
ban, tunic, slippers — in fact, of every thing but an apology for un- 
nameables, a wliite scarf, and a pair of spectacles. He did not rise 
on my entrance — alas, for our then relative positions, the humble Eu- 
ropean borrower before the proud Hindoo lender 1 — ^but salaamed with a 
ghastly attempt at an amiable grin, and motioned me to a solitary chair 
that had long cut all acquaintance with bees*-wax, turpentine, and 
other renovators. 

The introduction over, and the mind of Succaram satisfied as to the 
state of my health, my opinions upon India in general, and Poona in 
particular, we came to business. 

** My cousin-brother Balcrustnajce — he very good man, and like to 
you very much — ^he tell mo you are wanting tin* one hundred rupees.” 
“ Two hundred, Sir, if you please,” I said, interrupting him. “ Two 
hundred I That too much money. Arre, my master, this time is too 
bad. Company take all money — ^nobody got.” I saw that this was a 
dodge to enhance the importance of the loan, and expressed, in a rather 
irritated tone, my resolution not to become a borrower of a less sum. 

He resumed. “Why you angry? I not make force you. Suppose 
you like to take, very good — suppose not, never mind.” I threw in a 
mollifying word. “Well, then, I must to lend you the two hundred 
rupees. Certainly must be. You very good man — soon you be gover- 
nor or commissioner — then that time you not look the face of Succaram. 
He very poor — ^you one hurra sahib.” I protested that no possible 
change of circumstances could make me oblivious of those who sensed 
me in my need. It would, on the contrary, l>e my pride to help them. 
He shook his head, as well he might, and indulged me with a long 
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story regardinjc the nambor of men, now great captains on the staff, 
whom hti remembered Bubs, hard up for a few rupees. I urged him to 
come to the point — aud ^hus went on. 

" Two hundred rupees you want. 1 very sorry that in this bad time 
1 no got myself ; but my ono friend he will lend me, your sake.— 
What security you give ?” 1 had bcou drilled by Dalcruatna to offlsr a 
life-insurance. ^ That -v^^ry good. Kiiglishman come this country, he 
all tiie same as one cAiraup~^ue littly wind blow out his life.** Here 
Balcnistna lai|^ed immoderately, and 1 joined in the mirth. It was 
very fuuny, exceedingly, to tliink that existence in India was so un- 
certaiu. 1 really quite enjoyed the entertaining conceit of going out 
like the snuff of a candle. “Yes— one chiraity,** aud he laughed him^ 
self at the jileaaing metaphor. “Then you pay interest at twelve per 
cent. yeai*ly i ” “ Certainly .” “ And iny commisKion for getting money 
from my friend?** “ Good gracious!— you will leave me nothing 1** 
“ What for } ou make angry i 1 no force you. Suppose you want, you 
take, — 8up])OBe — ^’* “Oh, very well.** “ Then you give one order to 
paymaster for monthly instalment — twenty rnpeob.** 

Header, were you ever in very severe and pressing want of a pecu- 
niary hujiply { If you have always been independent in this respect, I 
shall find no mercy at your liands. None but those who liave expe- 
rienced penury, and found the whercwitlial to satisfy an immediate 
want almost within their grasj>, can comprehend or palliate the reck- 
lessness wdth which the suing borrower assents to all the hard terms a 
grasping miser takes the opportunity of imi)osiug. Though my pay 
Mas, as 1 have said, )mt thirty rupees per mensem^ I was too avid of the 
loan of Rs. 2(t0 to hesitate about agreeing to give up tMo-thirds of my 
income in liquidation of the debt. I cherished some vague hopes of an 
early increase of my salary, and hoped, or more than ho])od, that I 
should find in my native creditor an indulgent friend, who would here- 
after relax the terms of the bond. 

“ Yes ; I will assign twenty rupees per mensem*' “ Very well ; then 
to-morroM’ I go my friend*s house, and settle the business for you.** Wo 
parted, and 1 considered the loan un fait accompli. 

Two days passed, and I waited on Succaram. He had been unfor- 
tunate (of course) in not finding his friend at home. Another day— 
the friend had been seen, hut was too busy on other matters to talk of 
the loan. A third, a fourth, a fifth day passed, and at last Succaram 
had persuaded the inconnu — a sort of Boz’s Sairey Gamp's “ Mrs. Har- 
ris ** — to accommodate me. But he stipulated for another one per cent, 
interest ; would I give it ? What would I ndt give ! Then the policy 
of insurance was taken out, the bond prepared on foolscap paper — the 
draft being drawn up by the wily lender — and a day fixed for the pay- 
ment of the money. This was the fifteenth day after my first visit ! 
How sick the “ hope deferred *’ had made my heart, the reader can 
guess. 

“ Well, Mister Succaram, 1 have come for the money.** “ 1 very 
sorry, my good Sir ; but my friend he not sent yet. Surely must be 
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come to-night, then I send you morning time in the Balcrustna’s hand.*’ 
1 took my leave. 

Where was Balcmstna the next day ? Not at the office — ^nor at 
home. Where the day following? A note affected to explain : — 

Honoured Sir : Bj the help of God, 1 am very sorry that the beUy-sickness 
makes for two days the incapacitation for office business. If can be no per- 
plexity for the medicine Thursday, then I will see to your honour’s foce, and 
must be conclusion the financial department of the Succaram business. Under 
existiag drcumstances of the case, I am, honoured Sir, with great respect and 
•ubmisaively, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

Balcrustna, 

Prabhoo. 

The secret of this was, that my office brother had received the 
money, and was lending it to some wretched shopkeeper in the bazaar, 
at a daily interest. But I resolved to bring the matter to a conclusion, 
and so proceeded to his house. After a time, I obtained admission, and 
when I had waited two hours (during which time Balcrustna had been 
to get the money out of the aoudagur'a hands), my friend appeared. 

Pass we over the preliminary conversation, and come to the final set- 
tlement. ^ If you please to favour me, Middleton Sahib, to take one 
chair.” I sat down, and Balcrustna, putting a small money-bag on the 
floor-mat by his side, begun with a reed pen to make some calculations 
upon a slip of glazed paper. “ Interest for one year, twenty-six ru])ee8 — 
commission— policy*— <\im — um— uin— Here ; you take your money.” 
I clutched the bag, which did not feel quite us heavy as 1 wished. “ You 
got there justly one hundred and thirty-eight rupees.” “ And when 
shall I get the balance?” “ Wlmt balance?” “The remainder of the 
Rs. 200.” “ W ah ! wdh ! you got all, my master, very rightly.” 
“ Nonsense— how do you make it out?” “1 shew you presently, all 
very proper. Look this. Interest on Rs. 200 at thirteen j)cr cent., that 
Us. 2G. The policy of life is Us. 12 — that make 00. Then is the 
commission of Succaram to get the money from his friend, five per 
cent., tliat Rs. 40 ; then my commission is five per cent, to engage the 
Succaram — ^totol Rs. 50 — 

I gasped for breath — each item filled me with additional consterna- 
tion. Usurious interest, payable in advance ! commission to ttoo ras- 
cals— and double payment for the policy ! I could liave thrown the 
money in the fellow* s face. But there was the resolution of self-denial 
wanting to this effort of indignation. I pocketed the outrage, and rose 
to go away ; I suddenly recollected, however, that all the items of 
charge had not been included, 

“You said, ‘total Rs. 68* — ^tliat would leave me Rs. 142, whereas 
you tell me there are but Rs, 138.” “ Master, the four rupees your 
poor Balcruatna’s expense for going in hackery many times to Succa- 
ram house.” , 

I turned sick, and left the house without saying a word. When I got 
to Brown’s, and proceeded to count my monies, 1 found that the ras- 
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cality hftd not gtopped short of extortion. There was one rupee deft* 
cient, two of the coins present were of domestic*nisnufacture— # com- 
pound of the purest lead and a wash of siher— and a fourth hid been 
sweated, as if it could not go the proper pace without judicious training. 

I am telling the reader a dmpio fact, and I only hope that it may 
never be his lot to be obliged to have recourse to the Balonutnas mad 
Suocarams of the Deccnfta. 

There was a proverb once current, tliat iff would take three Jaws to 
make a Genr'^se, and three Genoese to make the devil. A money- 
lending Hindoo may be safely backed against the genius of evil him- 
self. 

In a day or two after the conclusion of the transaction I have at- 
tempted to describe, I went forth to purchase furniture. It was early 
in the morning, and as 1 crossed the parade- gi'ound, I saw the Euro- 
I)ean regiment. In full-dress, marching to its usual ground for, ms I 
thought, purposes of review. I stopped for a short time to witness the 
evolutions, but soon found that the object of assembly was one of a 
graver nature than the mere pomp and bustle of a field-day. The tri- 
angle of halberds was there ; tlie drum and the drummers in their 
flhirt-bleeves were there ; and there also was the major in command, 
with a roll of papers in his hand, and a guarded culj)rit before hint. 
Tile regiment liad formed three sides of a s(|uare. It was a punish- 
ment-]>arade, and a man was about to be Hogged. I beard the crime — 
that of pilfering from a brother- soldier — the finding and the sentence 
read aloud. 1 saw the man 8trippe<l, and hoard the drummers receive 
the usual order to “do their duty.** I turned away, and walked 
rapidly to the road, but for many seconds I could hear the iasli, the 
tap of the drum, and the groans ami shrieks of the sufferer. It was 
sad and sickening- it was necessary. 

No subject in connection with military discipline has lieen so much 
canvassed of late years as the expediency, or otherwise, of abolishing 
corporal punishment in the British army, and perhaps there is none 
upon which, to this moment, the opinions of experienced officers are so 
mucli divided. The opponents of the system stand upon a kind of 
’vantage-ground, for they at once enlist the sympathy of the unreflect- 
ing and inexperienced by an appeal to the humanity part of the ques- 
tion. There is something revolting to the civilized mind in the idea of 
a bleeding back, and it is exceedingly difficult to make men believe tliat 
a substitute punishment, of which excoriation of the cuticle forms no 
part, is not quite as cruel to the criminal and fruitful of injury to the 
service. But it is, nevertheless, true that the balance of humanity is 
in favour of the flogging system ; and, as regards the interests of the 
military community, the advantage of that description of punishment 
greatly preponderates over every other. 1 speak only as a private sol- 
dier. Though no longer in the army, and removed for the last twenty 
years from the ranks, I can recal the feelings and the sentiments which 
possessed me, and nearly all with whom 1 served, at the period of this 
simple history ; and these most decidedly inclined to the flagellating 
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practice. Since then, I have read and heard much uphn the MMa 
gwBstio ; 1 have seen the usage abolished, with very doubtful advan- 
tage, in the native army, and been made act^uaiiitod with the sentiments 
of the officers examined before a military commission respecting its con- 
tinuance in the European brandies, and 1 still remain of opinion that 
its retention is of great imjiortance to the ends of discipline. But in 
th^ days, men ask for reasons for the faith that is in those who speak 
oracularly ; and as I have^lenty to offer, original and borrowed, the 
subject shall be treated in my next chapter. 


THE RUT'H FESTIVAL AT JUGGERNAUT. 

The Rev. J. Peggs has forwarded to us copy of a letter received by 
him from the Rev. C. Lacey, missionary at Cuttack, Orissa, dated 
September 10th, 1U44, of which the following is an extract *. — 

You have ere this seen my journal of the laat Rut’h festival. It was, you will 
perceive, a time of awful mortality. It was one of the surges of superstition, and 
bore on its foaming surface many thousands of poor and destitute Bengalee fe- 
males, whom it hurled to destruction. The scenes of harrowing misery which we 
witnessed appear now more like some frightful dream which I had two months 
ago, than facts of real life. From the ordinary painful oc^rrences of life, in 
which a little, though it be a very little, of the sympathies of humanity soften and 
■Ueviale the pangs of the dying hour, we are tempted to suppose that such desti- 
tution as that seen in the high places of idolatry could not occur — much less 
could they be the triumphs of religion — the boasted specimens of what a religious 
system produces, when it operates in perfection. But it is true ; and the sick, 
the dying, and the dead, lay about in the streets and comers of the most holy 
places. The ties of nature and relationship dissolved, the sufferers were left to 
their unhappy lot to mingle with the spirit of the universe, throwing off the dull 
load of matter. So far from exoiting sympathy, they were said to be the only 
blessed ; and jokes, and laughter, and frivolity mingled in strange dissonance with 
the groans of the dying and deserted ! The mangled and the dead, the bloated 
corpse and the floshless skeleton, formed a strange contrast with joyful crowds 
dressed in gay attire, bent upop their pleasures on a festive occasion. My heart 
dokened as I beheld a set of wretches dragging a woman by the heels to the next 
golgotha, through scenes of music, gdety, and mirth. When the blood burata 
from the burstmg veins of the victim under the wheels of Juggernaut, he is re- 
ported to be 80 delighted, that smiles are detected upon his face ; and surely his 
worshippers have Imbibed his spirit. 

But the Pooree people had this year unusual reasons for joy, for besides the 
Government donation of about Rs. 60,000 per annum, the tax is abolished, and 
the pilgrims are allowed to come in free, with their money about them ; and this 
money, with all their other money, the pundahs are allowed to squeexe firom them ; 
BO that this festival the people at Pooree have made many lacs of rupees. 
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GENERAL NAPIER'S “CONQUEST OF SCINDE.-* 

Tuih Yolume ie announcod as the First Part of a work^ to consist 
of throe distinct parts, tres^njo; of the military, and ad- 

min istrative procoo<liii^ of hfajor-Oeneral Sir Charles Napier. The 
object of pohlisliing ihe first portion seaiirately, at this time^ is 
deciireil to be that of rebutting the laccioos accusations made 
against a suo^/tMsful general, in the hope of wounding through him 
a nobleman under whose ausiuces ho conquered a great and rich 
kingdom, and relhjvtul a numerous people from a miserable state of 
slavery.*’ Tlie author is the historian of the Peninsular War, whose 
connection by blood with the gallant conqueror of Scindo affords a 
security for the anthotiti(‘ity of his sources of information,— some 
of which are the lc‘ttcrs of Sir Charles himself, — and whose high 
cha#acter, as an author as well as a soldier, is a guarantee for his 
fidelity in the use of his ample materials. Wo may add to the 
author 8 other qualifications, an unflinching, intrepid honesty, which 
makes him speak out, and utter thoflain truth, without considering 
whether it ho unpalaUblo, and without being very scrupulous 
about tho tcniis m wliich he conveys it. 

Majjor-Gencral Wm. Napier begins by disencumbering his rela- 
tive of a load of most unmerited obloquy, which has exhibited that 
gallant soldier as “ a ferocious warri(>r, seeking with avidity the 
destruction of men.” The truth is, that nou-military persons are 
but indifferent judges of what is or is not an unnecessary effusion 
of blood ; an act of prompt severity is often, in military operations, 
an act of humanity. When war, in itself an evil, becomes una- 
voidable, he is the most merciful warrior, generally speaking, who 
brings it to the speediest conclusion. There have been cases, un- 
doubtedly, in which human blood has boon shed through mere wan- 
tonness; but there are cases, likewise, wherein leaders of armies 
have been stigmatized as sanguinary and ferocious, when their sole 
motive has been to spare blood, and their timely severities have ac- 
complished that object. The major-general shews, from the past 
career of Sir Charles, that peace and the arts of peace have ever 
been the aim and study of the man who fought so sternly at Meeanee 
and Hyderabad.” 

Sir Charles Napier, having reached Bombay in 1842, was ap- 
pointed to command at Poona, and quickly detected, according to 
his brother, ** the vices, civil and military, which had acquired such 

• Tbd CoDqueit of Scliid«, with lome tntfoductory puMgn In the LUh of imor-Oenml Sir 
Charles Janue Napier. Dedicated to the Biitiah Peqple. By Maion^miaAL W. F. P. 
Napibr. Parti. Landoa, 1845. Boone. 
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strongth under Lord Auckland's government, if they fl{d not origi- 
nate with it, that the total destruction of the Indian army and the 
ruin of the Indian empire seemed to be hastening on with giant 
strides.** The major-general states that the views of Sir Charles 
were communicated to competent authority at home, and drew forth 
th^ remark, “ Too true a picture, drawn by a master hand." At 
this moment, ho observes; Lord Ellenborougb came, to curb the 
nepotism of the Directors/* and to “ raise the spirit of the army, 
sinking under insult and the domineering influence of grafej)ing civi- 
lians.’* Sir Charles hastened to offer his lordship his opinions upon 
the military operations, and give him a general plan of campaign 
for the second Affghan invasion 

The principal points were the relief of Sir Robert Sale, — the restora- 
tion of Dost Mohamed, — ^the evacuation of Aftghanistan, — and the occu- 
])ation of the left bank of the Indus. To effect these objects, he recom- 
mended an attack on the Kybcr passes in front from Peshawar, and the 
simultaneous turning of them by both flanks, while a force advanced 
from Candahar to Cabool, and assailed the passes from that quarter 
also. He treated each operation in detaU, and fluished with this decla- 
ration : “ The chief cause of our disasters is this, — When a smart lad 
can speak Hindostanee and Persian, he is made a political agmt^ and 
supposed to he a statesman and a gcncraU* What influence this memoir 
had upon Lord Ellenborough’s judgment, or whether it merely coin- 
cided with his own previously formed opinions and plans, is known 
only to himself ; but the leading points were in union with the after 
operations of Nott and Pollock, and with that abatement of the political 
agency which gave so much offence in India to those who profited by 
the nuisance. 

These are strong observations ; but, assuming tho complaints to 
l»o just, the evils are too si'rious to bo commented upon in holiday 
terms. Some of tho occurrences in the first Affghan war, ][)erhaps, 
too nearly resemble practical illustrations of their truth. 

Amongst the errors in the organization and discipline of the 
Indian army," exposed by Sir Charles, our author mentions a regu- 
lation by which “ every soldier was ordered to have a large box, in 
addition to the usual h^gago of an Indian array 1 The 22nd regi- 
ment, acting under this preposterous regulation, marched for 
Soinde with 1,300 of those boxes I A camel can carry only four, 
and thus more than 300 camels, each ocoupjring five yards in theory, 
bu^ in praetioe ten yards, on the line of march$ were added to the 
‘ impodimewta* of a single and rather weak battalion.** This ab- 
surdity, we infer, no longer exists. Truly," adds the m^'or- 
general, the strong bond of Lord EUenborough was wanting to 
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lift our IndUti (JoveiTiineiit from MMrti a slough.'* Ho goot on to 
<lcclare that Sir Charles sought not any active oommaad bqroni the 
Indus, and he assigns reasons for this indiffereaoe, which, mtless 
there bo some solid and substiMitial ground for them, an oflloer «f 
his rank and reputation cannot suggest without a risk of ohaihc- 
ter; — “He was disgusted,'* the major-gjjpieral says, “with the 
shaujelesi system foully pervading all branches of the public service, 
a system wl/jh he, having then no exjkerience of Lord Bllen- 
borough's great qualities, could not hopo to soe overborne, supported 
as it was by factious persons of influence in England, and by tb4 
Directory." 

In August, 1842, ho wiis selected to command the troops in Boinde 
and Beloochistan, and he seems to have Wn inspired with better hopes 
by the explicit instructions roc>ei veil from the Clovornor-Goneral, and 
by having entire control given to him over all tho political agents 
and civil officers. The incidents of his entrance into Soinde arC 
related in detail from Sir Charles's own letters, as well as the posi- 
tion in which he found himself in thaf country, whilst General Nott 
was isolated at Candahar, Cabul and Ghuzni were in the hands of 
the Afigliaiis, General England, repulsed, was retreating by the 
Dolan posses, and the Belooches of Hcinde, princes, chiefs, and fol- 
lowers, were alike hostilely inclined. “ This critical state of i^irs 
demanded the instant exercise of the general's sagacity and energy, 
— and ho was ready." 

Tho interview between tho Ameers and Sir Charles Napier is de- 
scribed in a picturesque manner. The gorgeous display made by 
the former contrasted strongly with the simple appearance of the 
“ General Sahib," who had l>eon an object of so much interest : 
“ a small, dark-visaged old man, but with a falcon's glance, must 
have disappointed their expectations, for they knew not then the 
heroic force of mind which was so soon to invalidate their wild 
strength and furious courage on the dreadful field of MeeaUee*" 
Aware of thei^4eeeitful oharaoter, be wan proof againrt the 
tering attention^ of the Ameers, and “ while the flow of their po^ 
liteness seemed to invite friendship, he frankly and honourably gave 
them an austere, hut timely and useful waming»" The warning, 
however, wae fruitless ; the Ameers, rednoed to the altematiT^ of 
on honest poliey or a terriUe war, “chose dishonesty and battle; 
they tried deceit^ knd were baffled hy a superior intellect" The 
major-general then proceeds to shew that, “ in despite of his rehl- 
tion's earnest wish 4Hid indelatigabie exertions to preserve peaces the 
irialJ^eaf*iirN19,yob.iy^No*2L * L 
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war was of the Ameers' own oeeking,** and that tMs was no isolated 
event, but the tail of the Affghan storm." 

A sketch of the relations between British India and Scinde shews 
the eonduot of our Government towards the Ameers in no favour- 
able light. The treaty of April, 1838, obtained “under pretence of 
a friendly interest in the affairs of Scinde," the major-general cha- 
racterizes as “ the first open encroachment on the independence of 
the Ameers. It is impossible," ho adds, “ to mistake or to deny the 
injustice." And again ; “ this treaty, by which Lord Auckland 
placed a loaded shell in the palace of the Ameers, to explode at his 
pleasure for their destruction, was, abstractedly, an unjust, oppres- 
sive action." 

The supposed “ designs of Russia," which were the incentive to tlie 
harsh policy pursued towards Scinde, the major-general treats as a 
bugbear ; the invasion of Hindustan by a Russian army as a chi- 
mera. But, on the supposition that the projects of the autocrat 
were directed against British India, and that its invasion was prac- 
ticable, ho censures the whole policy of Lord Auckland and his 
advisers, especially the setting up of Shah Shooja, and provoking 
a collision with Russia in the steppes of Tartary, instead of encoun- 
tering her on the sea, in Europe. “ This conception of the Anglo- 
Indian Government," he oboorves, “ applauded and urged on by the 
Whig Government at home, so nearly allied to madness, was exe- 
cuted with consistent absurdity : " and the author offers a variety 
of arguments, of the soundness of which military critics must judge, 
in support of this averment. “ F or a time, success seemed to attend 
the unjust aggression, — the brilliant, ill-requited Domiio sustained 
it by his talents ; but when ho and the Intrepid Sale marched to 
Jollolabad, error succeeded error, not unaocompaniod by crime, with 
fearful rapidity, until an entire destruction of the invaders closed 
‘ the trayic harliquinade,* The system of making smart young 
men^ who could speak Persian^ political agents^ and supposing 
them generals and statesmen^ failed, England lost an army by tlm 
experiment.” 

The Ameers wore meanwhile called upon, under the tripartite 
treaty, to which they were no parties, to pay a large sum of money, 
in consideration of the relinquishment by Shah Shooja of his claims 
to their country, which they did not admit. Other causes of dissa- 
tifi&otion inoreased the alienation or hostility of these prinoea. 
They were charged with violating commercial treaties, which they 
were required to respect, whilst we cast them aside. Military measures 
of coercion were employed ; and another treaty, of a sterner cha- 
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raoter, was imposed upon tbo Ameers, under which a submdaary 
force entered Soinde,* and the political obligations of its mlere be- 
came totally changed.'* 

The original injustice remained in all its deformity, yet, being ad- 
mitted by treaty, without public protest or stroke in battle, beciiiie 
patent as the rule of policy, and new combinations, involving great 
national interests, were thus imposed on Lord Anekland’s successor, 
demanding % lifferent measure of right from that which should have 
governed the Anglo-Indian Government's intercourse previous to tiiese 
treaties ; for, amongst the many evils attendant on national u^ustloe, 
not the least is the necessity of sustaining the wrong-doer’s policy, thus 
implicating honest men in transactions, the origin of which they oau- 
noi approve. Some abstract moralists hold, indeed, that governments 
stand in the same relation to each other that private persons do in a 
community , that, as leaders and guides of nations, they should be 
govfimed by the same rules of morality as the leaders and guides of 
families. It would be well for the world were this practicable ; but 
when private persons wrong each other, they have a tribunal to control 
them and to enforce reparation, or they may voluntarily amend the 
wrong. Apply this to nations. Thctr tribunal is *Tar. Kvexy con- 
quest, every treaty, places them on a new basis of intercourse. The 
first injustice remains a stigma on the government |)erpetrating it; hut 
for the nation, for succeeding governments, new combinations are pre- 
sented, which may, and generally do, make H absolute for self-preserva- 
tion, and therefore justifiable, not only to uphold, but to extend, what 
was at first to be condemned. 

This is a doctrine to which our assent would not bo given without 
clear demonstration of its soundness. We doubt whether it is so 
generally admitted as the major-general evidently believes from the 
manner in which he lays it down. If it be sound, the process of 
shewing that our treatment of tbo Ameers of Scinde was just would 
be YOiy much simplified. 

There is a distinction between the cases of Scinde and Afifghan- 
istan pointed out by the author, which, supposing both countries to 
have experienced injustice at our hands, very much mitigates the 
evil in respect to the former ; in Scinde, although the Ameers might 
complain, the people gained by the change of rulers ; whereas the 
invasion of Affghanistan was undertaken to force a tyrant npon a 
people who detested him. 

Following np the histoxjr of our txansaotions with Scinde, where 
we had gained three militaiy’ stations, Snkkur, Bukkur, and Shi- 
karpore, besides the sea-port of Knrachee, whereby, in conjunction 
with the last grinding treaty, and the subsidiary force, the Ameers 
wore in our grasp, Major-General Napier arrives at the year 
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1842, wheu Lord Auckland quitted India, “leaving it in all the 
oonfueion, terror, and danger, neoessarilj flowing from the political 
immorality and astounding incapacity which had marked his mis- 
chievous career.’* Lord Ellenborough, on his arrival, found the 
public mind confused with terror, the finances embarrassed, the mi- 
litary depressed in spirit. With respect to Scinde, he from the first 
held a firm tone towards the Ameers, promising to confide in their 
fidelity and in tlieir friendship until he had proof of their faithless- 
ness and hostility ; in which case ho announced to them that “ their 
sovereignty would pass from them." Major-General Wm, Napier 
reminds his readers of the different position in which Lord Ellen- 
borough stood in relation to Scinde compared with his prede- 
cessor, — namely, the latter had no international right of meddling 
with the Ameers, vv^hereas the former stood on treaties acknow- 
ledged and acted on for three years ; treaties, however, which the 
major-general admits were unjustly extorted from the Ameers. 
Major Outram informed the Governor-(5encral that “ho had it in 
his power to expose the hostile intrigues of the Ameers to such an 
extent as might be deemed sufficient to authorize the dictation 
of any terms to those chiefs, or any measure necessary to place 
British power on a secure footing.** 

Lord EllciilK)rough was, at this time, occupied with the move- 
ment in (Jabul, and with “ choking off the civil and political leeches 
who were sucking the public.” Meanwhile, Major Outram was em- 
ployed in collecting proofs of the hostile disposition of the Ameers, 
and grounded on them (disposed under ten heads) a proposal for a 
now treaty. This proposal Lord Ellenborough rejected ; but fresh 
offences on the part of the Ameers led his lordship to consign Scinde 
and its troubled affairs to Sir Charles Napier, with the following 
instructions, in fulfilment of the warning he bad given to the Ameers 
four months before ; — 

Should any Ameer or chief, with whom we have a treaty of alliance 
and friendship, liave evinced hostile designs against us, during the late 
events, which may have induced them to doubt the continuance of our 
power, it b the present intention of the Gh>vemor-General to inflict 
upon the treachery of such ally and friend so signal a punishment as 
shall effectually deter others from similar conduct ; but the Governor- 
General would not proceed in this course without the most complete 
and convincing evidence of guilt in the person accused. 

®^lybi8 the honour and humanify of Sir Charles, and ^v-* 
ing him a wide discretion, Lord EUlenborough, as th e nuyor-general 
acknowledges, “threw the moral responsibility of any action to 
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which he might be provokeil by the report of the general, upon the 
latter/' Sir Charles,* twelve days after his arrival at Sukknr, luul 
prepared a catalogue of offences committed by the Ameers, which 
proved a settled design for war on thoir part. Although Lord Ellen- 
lK)rough knew the “odious procesn'* by which tlie previous treaties 
liad been obtained, tlie ^tmeral did Tiot ; he could only look at tho 
trcaUes as contracts, voluntarily made, and wkicb be was in Soiude 
to uphold, bo^h as a political agent and as a inilitairy officer*" Ac* 
cording to the hypothesis of the author, however, this made no 
essential difference. Tnder these circnmstanoeH, Sir Charles Napier 
made his report to the Govemor-General, on the 17th October, 1842 
(which is found amongst the Parliamentary Papers on Scindo), in 
V hich hi' argues, from public oiigagt ments violated, from designs 
notoriously < Lonsbed, and from policy towards the people of Scinde, 
the general interests of the world, as well as of the British Govern- 
ment, that the Ameers should be coerced. Ho was authorised to 
offer a new treaty for their acceptance. It was tendered and re- 
fused. A sudden recourse was had to arms, and, if they had hail 
to deal with a general less firm and less prepared, the impetuons 
bravery <»f the Beloochcs might liave l)een successful. 

It must not 1)6 understood that ^e subscribe or animo to all the 
opinions expressed by Major-General Napier, still less that wo 
adopt his severe strictures upon public men, which amount 4n some* 
cases to vituperation, and will materiallv mar the effect of his 
book. A temperate history of the transactions connected with the 
occupation of Scinde, accompanied by an uncompromising criticism 
of the conduct of those who were engaged in them, would, at this 
moment, have been highly acceptable ; but there will be many who 
share the sentiments of tho major-general in regard to the injus- 
tice which his relative, as well as Lord Ellenborough, has expe- 
rienced, who will revolt at the harsh and offensive expressions 
employed by him in speaking of the civil service of India, of the 
politicals," of Major Outrom, of the press of India, of the Court 
of Directors, and of Lord Auckland. 
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BT A MEDICAL OFFICIA OF THE BBEGAL B8TABU8HMEMT. 

CnAFTBA XT.— 'YHE XOOMCH. 

The bugle has again pealed forth the war-note, and every blast bears 
it along from Cape Comorin to the Hymala. Orders are out for a 
mighty armament to assemble on the conhnes of British India, and 
whether for aggression or defence no one knows. A formidable list of 
battalions, brigades, and divisions looks iK>rtentous, and many wise- 
beads prophesy, that as such a force cannot be spared it will never 
assemble, Aave on the sheet of the general orders. A few, and only a 
few, differ from this general opinion, and tliese latter speculate freely 
whence the programme of the “Army of Reserve” emanated. It is 
placed to the credit of the “ Iron Duke.” No sooner has this idea been 
caught up, than those who at first had been loud in condemnation of 
the measure, change like weathercocks, and see through a long vista of 
deep plans, judicious managements, and brilliant results. 

Let the original plan emanate from whom it might, the execution, hy 
far the most difficult part to accomplish, devolved on Lord Ellenborough 
and the Commander-in-chief, and the result of the measure to British 
India will (I venture to .affirm) be chronicled in the page of history as 
evincing in his lordship military talent of the highest order. It was 
deemed an impossibility to assemble a fresh army of 80,000 men, capable 
of aggression or defence, at a time when two such forces as those under 
Cienerals Nott and Pollock had drained India of her troops ; a chimera 
which could only be the production of a head sadly wanting. Yet it 
was accomplished, and the moral effect upon foreign states and dis- 
affected subjects produced by it was no doubt of the utmost consequence 
to India. 

But the programme is not one entirely on paper ; it is all to be, and 
long ere the matins of the village chanticleer, the low hum of voices, 
gradually swelling into a general murmur, warns the light sleeper that 
some one is on the move, the bazaar is off to ensure an early market 
fojr the morrow ; the smothered striking of the tent-pins of the bunya’s 
booth, albeit contraband, reaches many an ear, yet fails in reaching his 
whose special care it is. Another hour, and the low stealthy hum of 
the bazaars has given place to the more legal assembly of cameli and 
their drivers ; tap, tap, tap, is the general sound ; the crackling noise 
tdli that the half-dres^ sepoy has fired his bed of Indian corn-stalks; 
the handi, TOmonstrating groan of the camel tells that the sirwan is 
a-foot. “These are unpleasant sounds at 2 a.m. ; the cold wind in gusts 
W a ving the kotmata quiver, with a knowledge of fifteen minutes being 
flowed to dress inland every inclination to sleep again. Or mayhap 
the camel’s Ivay, the mallet of the oalashie, or the crackling of kirb&t 
stalks have failed in rousing him who at the mess-table of the previous 
night had drank “to a bloody war and sickly season,” and towards the 
dose of his dream, in which he has fought sundry campaigns^ seen 
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teother officers pass away, moniited the oaptaW ladder himsdf, with- 
out ever once signing himself ** breTety** lived the Ufo of an idle nMjerj 
at length enjoying the ^ otiom cum dignitate** of a magnate lejoii^ 
in the ** eff reckonings,’* the vision (in every way equal to reality save 
in duration) is dispelled by Clement Jones’s bugle, followed by the 
sharp rattle of the drum.l 

“ Sahib, sahib, pgla bt^ie gfo,” whispers the trusty sirdar, poking his 
head under tlie purdah of the tent, and admitting a stream of air that 
extinguishes 1^? lighted candle he is carrying. Despatch, however, 
being invaluable in the domestic economy of a soldier and a soldkr’s 
servant, without reference to this little accident, and whilst his master 
is in boots and shirt, and recking no more of the said master than if 
he were a clodpole, tlie calasliie or tent-pitcher, with half-a-dozen tugs 
at the lashings, lays the konnats, or walls of the tent, level with the 
ground ; tlie candle, however, has been relit, but not having engaged to 
bum without a lantern, rehearses ite part, and is blown out accordingly. 
But, accustomed to such minor mishaps, the trousers are slipped, one 
leg at a time, in a wonderfully idiort space, and frock coat, sword-belt, 
and sash soon follow. Peer Bux, the kitmutgar, has managed to 
make a cup of cruelly hot coffee for his master, and as, cup in hand, 
he awaits the conclusion of the toilet, the Arabian berry’s aroma is 
wafted at such intervals as the wind lists to the craving senses of the 
exiled sub. 

Now look around ! and fifty fires are blazing ; the second bugle hath 
sounded, and, round each blazing heap, the murky figures of the sepoys 
are flitting, the scarlet coat and brazen accoutrements occasionally dis* 
closed by the gleam. Crackle, crackle, crackle, — ^tap, tap, tap, — ^roar, 
roar, roar,-^nd tent-pitchers, beasts of burden, and camp-fires do their 
very best to make a hubbub. The adjutant’s voice b heard ; one after 
another the sepoys desert the cheerful blaze ; syces, and grasscutters, and 
followers, huddle over it iu succession, lingering, with sliivering hands, 
o’er the embers, which in fifteen minutes more must be loft to die alone. 
The column U organized, the commanding officer’s hoarse voice b heard 
from van to rear; responds thereto the clatter of a thousand bayonets ; 
^ carry arms, shoulder arms, quick march and onward it move% to 
^St. Patrick’s Day,” or " The Girl I left behind me.” Bom, bom, bom, 
Mahadeo passes along the line of murky soldiers ; the officers get into 
their saddles, and the native officers, each after a fight with hb tattoo, 
rejoin their companies at a furious pace; the camp-fires that have been 
deserted gradually lessen in number and in size, and at length an undo- 
btbn shuts their flickering struggles from the sight. 

The first pale warnings of day are faintly lighting up the eaktem ricy, 
the air assumes a piercing sharpness, sueh as at no other time b felt in 
Hindostan ; nor does it yield until the sun has atfirined some altitude. 
The intermedbte stages Mween the first gleam of dawn and sunrise so 
rapidly succeed each other, that, although surpassingly beautiful, they 
are gone ere half their beautbe are known. That anobnt and gnarled 
banian tree^ a few minutes since, was an indistinct and sombre mass of 
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iMutoal tint ; almdy ii erery scathed limb finely depicted on the eky- 
ground, each gigantic tendril made clear, and the ravines^ farrowed and 
coloured by centuries on its venerable bark and trunk, are laid bare and 
open. It is day^-4n Indian day — and, with its flood of light, thonsande 
are now in pursuit of their daily tasks. 

A mile onward, and from yonder serai’s frowning gateway, a motley 
group is issuing. The bylee, or bullock- waggon, with scarlet purdahs 
and brazen-studded wheels, chulls along, for the cattle are fresh, and 
toss up their bell-adorned heads, cheering the fair inmates who, ever 
and anon, present a foot or portion of a face, just to shew the passer-by 
as little as possible. This is the zenana of the well-conditioned mer- 
chant, who bestrides the proud plump tattoo immediately in their rear. 
He seeks the mela at Thanesur, there to wash out dishonest gains and 
defaulting accounts. The wild, untamed figure by his side, with match- 
lock and tulwar on his saddle-bow, is an Indian moss-trooper, hired to 
protect the party, himself not the most unlikely man to encroach upon 
the shroiTs exchequer. But he sees the Feringee sahibs approaching, 
and deems it incumbent on him to make a corresponding appearance. 
See 1 how he boastingly plunges his heels into the flanks of his Roman- 
nosed, swan-necked charger, and deems himself a type of the chivalry 
of Uindostan : but his shield hanging carelessly from the right shoulder, 
and his dirty crimson pugree loosely flowing from his head, have, with 
all their deficiencies, an appearance of consequence and protection ; that 
is enough, the reality matters little, ** Dechna-ke-waste'* is all he cares 
for, and cock-a-hoop the ghee-eating bunya pursues his way, fearful 
of losing his dignity, and looking down on the humbler traveller with 
pride such as none but a Hindoo hath, ** the pride that apes humility.” 

The bunya passed, the advance-guard of an Arab horse dealer ap- 
proaches — ^five, ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty nags of great bone and iron 
muscle ; what a noble line of them ! The high-capped fellow, with jet 
black beard, toddling alongside of them on the strong Toorky pony, has 
come from Baroda ; the shores of the Red Sea, and tlie Persian Gulf, 
the jungles of Guzerat and plains of Katywar, furnish through such as 
he Uie Indian horse-market. How elegant is that flea-bitten Arab, with 
hisJiigh crest, compact body, and fairy-like head ! Aye, admire the 
head, how hollow in the forehead, and how enormously expanding in 
his lower jaw 1 methiuks the wight were a sorry judge of horseflesh 
who could not recognize in him the true blood of the desert. Shall we 
accost the grim beard on the Toorky, and ask the price of the flea- 
hitten? no^ it is useless, for the aheil^ will demand for him three 
thousand rupees, and in three months a thousand will buy him. 

The ground Is sandy, with undulating gras^ slopes for miles fringing ** 
the road on either^ side. The sepoy regiments* advance-guard Is juit 
diicenilhlo ; a pattering of hard light feet, rapid and numerous, fidls sud- 
dsoly on the ear, and followed by the hollow clatter of horses* hooffi, o*en 
sandy turf. A black antelope, the patriarch of his clan, with cpiral 
homs thrown hack until almost horiaontal with his spine, bounds 
the road, and straight in his wake the frightened docs pugsue him. 
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past cheerily the light-hearted ensigns of a native regiment. Urn 
comes a sirwan, or camel-driver ; he heralds a line of beasts of hniden, 
long as the eye can command ; each attached to each, they plod thilr 
monotonous way from the temperate valleys of the Hindoo Koorii to the 
arid plains of the Doab ; and are loaded with apples and little boxea of 
grapee, to tempt the palates and rob the pockets of the **Ft 9 rimffee kffm 
three months have they qient on their journey, and have forded in suc- 
cession the five ^rers of the Punjaub. What rascally-looking fellowa 
these Affghan strwans are ! and see with what confidence they come 
into our country at the very time our troops are meeting in enmity with 
their fathers and brothers. 

But we are at the gateway of the serai, through which the road leads, 
and a fine old mass it is. lie who has travelled in British India, where 
the Moslem rule erst was highest, must deeply regret the neglect that 
allowed the decay of such us^ul edifices : it was the pride of the chiefs 
of the Faithful *’ to build and keep them in repair. Many yet remain, 
in various states of preservation ; but hundreds of noble quadrangles, im- 
measurably valuable to the humble traveller and weary pilgrim, have 
been by *‘the most civilized nation’* delivered over to the ‘‘moth and 
rust.'* So gigantic and noble in construotion have many of these build- 
ings been, that their ruins present the appearance of a decayed city ; a 
mouldering gate, with many a turret, staircase, and abutment, at one 
place ; a few solitary cells at another, and fragments of pillars, arches, 
and minars throughout, fill the beholder with regret at their decay, and 
admiration of the feeling that led to their construction. 

We are at the gateway of Doura-ke-Serai, large, massive, and studded 
with huge iron bolts, to resist its being forced by elephants ; a portal 
similar to this gives exit to the high road at the further end. The halting* 
place of the weary traveller is arched in the sides of the quadrangle, in 
single, double, and triple tiers, like the cells of a monastery, and & 
guard at either gateway protects the inmates from those marauders so 
common to Asiatic countries. The walls are built as though intended 
to last for ever, and of a brick remarkably small, and burnt almost to 
vitrifaction. No such masonry comes from the hands of the modq|m 
workman ; the art is lost. The serai is partially fortified, and well cal- 
culated to resist cavalry, which was the only force likely to attack it» 
Within the square is a small mosque, and a magnificent well; that 
scutirce of purity, and comfort, and general reeort, to Modem and Hindoo^ 
lies half-concealed beneath the leafyfoliage of a dump of tamarinds* At 
sunset every evening the gates are closed, and with the earliest dawn 
may be seen, issuing therafkom, a crew motley aa he of Canterbury 
painted ; firm the pilgrim in rag% uiging hia patient limbs ftrom 
Huzdwar or Benares^ to the wealthy bnnya, the possessor of granaries 
and wamhooses. 

lXiura-&-Serai lodes as if it had stood for many centuries, and seen 
mese modem edifices emmUe ; and so, periiap% it has ; and the aged 
itnatM/btim.N.S.ToL.iy.No.21, 8 M • 
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Ifaqueer, who IWes on the parapet above, has been the presiding genius 
of that old archway for more than sixty seasons ; he would sooner 
yield life than change his abode. He has counted, over and over, 
every brick upon its wall, and is in himself the only chronicle of tiie 
deeds and scenes enacted there ; moreover, he has a chaige, a family of 
monkeys, who, mischievous to all others, are kind to him, and he feeli 
that they have become essential to him. Dearly does the hoary and 
ragged priest, the man of sackcloth, love the serai’s old portal, and the 
riioots of the young peepul tree, that force their growth between the 
bricks, claim from him especial care ; it is his home, and, go where he 
may, he scarce can see a nobler. Upon the brick platform of the well, 
some straggling sepoys have drawn water ; one is smoking his narial, 
and another is indulging his native vein of satire at a fat mahajin’s 
expense, who sits shivering in the little doorway opposite, for he is too 
and sleek, and lazy, and wherewithal has too much coin, to be in- 
duced to take the road earlier. A group of females, neither preposses- 
■lUg in feature nor clean in apparel, pass by, each with an earthen 
vessel on her head, and carrying one similar under her arm, balanced 
nicely, and resting on the side. There is a damsel, who, nothing loth to 
be gazed upon by a Feringhee, whilst turning suddenly her head, and 
drawing over her face her muslin chudder, forgets that her ankle and 
silver ornaments are peeping from the folds of coarse drapery that 
hang fW>m her left shoulder. A strict silence is observed by them 
whilst passing, but no sooner have they gone a little distance, than u 
clamour characteristically feminine ensues. 

Again Is the traveller on the lonely plain ; the serai is far behind, 
and the ground is broken here and there by ravines, upon which the 
scanty tamarisk shrub gains a stunted existence. The ravine to the 
right looks as though it might harbour deer. Ay I there is a light crea- 
ture with horns like a unicorn’s, and tapering to a point ; how it dashes 
along the path that threads the dry bed of yon watercourse ! Another, 
and another, and another bound past, like tennis-balls. Crack ! and 
the leader rolls over; one plunge more, the eye is upturned and 
glazed by approaching death — the heart’s blood of the black buck has 
reddened the sward around. The whirring noise of the rifle-bullet has 
already scared from his morning meal the vulture and the carrion kite ; 
the timid hare of the ravine starts from the babool shrub, runs a short 
distance, and stops, and runs again ; the grey partridge pipes forth his 
usual ** whirreet,” and gains the open plain ; ^e skulking jackal hies 
late to his burrow, and looks anon suspiciously around him. 

Ere this the sun has gained strength, and the wayfarer is speculating 
on the comparative distance between himself and camp ; the bufialo 
herds aw seeking the tanks and jeels ; the argeelah, or adjutant-bird^ 
mounts into a temperate atmosphere, where, diminished to a speck, he 
passes the day in never-ending gyrations. The road is empty, for 
already has pilgrim and byloe gained the hospitable serai, and in yon 
tope of tamarind trees the soldier’s canvas home is ready. The tents 
are pitched no great distance from a town of some importance; i^iid follow- 
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hamlet, fonna the leaort of the aeeker of adventure and candidate for 
faahionable reputation, the arcaded atree^ crowded with iilthjr itaU% 
redolent of evaty diaguating acent ; the abominable Mnaaolman hutdbir'i 
chop, and that of the acaroely leea loathaome dealer in aweetmepta^ 
whose skull-capped owners incessantly ply their fans or hand-puit|jM| 
to keep the hordea of ^Uee and hornets that ever hover near theay 
recal to memory the stolen hour when the potent gpell of the ArMtm 
Ifighta clothed the atalla of an Asiatic baaaar in shawls from Cashmere, 
brocades of Benares, Dacca musluis, and carpets from JilouUan, and 
when the silken-loom*' of distant China furnished it forth with satina 
and velvets, and golden tLssues ; and looking now around with noitrila 
compressed, vanish the phantoms of that magic romance. They vanish, 
however, only to return, for as the eye becomes accustomed to them, and 
the knowledge of Eastern manners becomes more complete, the fideli^ 
of portraiture in that astonishing compilation is pleasing, indeed ; every 
feature of artificial Asiatic life, and manners, and customs, are tlierein 
most minutely delineated, though, perhaps, less faithfully depicting 
the bad quaiitiea than the good. And to look for a still more true 
and simple record of the Eastern manners of past ages existing in the 
present day, the “water-carriers** of Holy Writ, “the two women 
grinding at the mill,*’ and the expression “ Take up thy bed and walk,” 
are found wherever you can turn. 

The regiment to which 1 was posted, being ordered to Ferosepore, to 
form an item in tlie great Army of Observation, was fixed on for escort 
duty, and, in conformity with that order, made a detour by Bhar, at 
the foot of the Simla range, from thence taking the road by Rupur and 
Loodiana. This route, though difficult from want of road^ is perhapa 
one of the most beautiful in the world. I think it was on the first 
march from the old Hindoo town of Munnymajara towards Rupuic^ 
that, upon starting with the column, and finding the track intersected 
every few minutes by mountain water-courses, rendering it neither con- 
venient nor pleasant to keep with the regiment, and moreover, with a 
vein of meditation on board, I was not sorry to linger, and alone enjoy 
a scene that I might never behold again, for the moon was fill], the 
hard October sky of Upper India clear above me, and the intense blue 
wall of the Himalaya, as it were, close upon my right hand. 1 had 
journeyed alone for some time, threading my way among the beds of 
torrents, and fine old wood, so plentiful in the neighbourhood of Mun* 
nymajara, when a most remarkable banian tree, dose to the road-sids^ 
drew my attention ; I had never seen a more magnificent specimen of 
this veiy singular tree, and by the moonlight 1 rode among the thou- 
sand tendrils pillaring the space it shaded, and the venerable limbs^ 
some lightning-stricken, threw forth here and there semblances to fiends 
and giants^ magnified and heightened by the peculiar light only at times 
admitted. It was such a tree as the goblin huntsman of the forest 
might harbour under, and marshal his fiend-dogs and quaff his goblia 
cup ; and a soon of vampire-bats, that took wing upon my a|q»roaoli. 
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flapped round and round, and among the iendrile^ occasionally tapplnff 
ifly cheek with their wings, and now and then fastening on a bnuuh, 
would crawl loathsome and foul to its extreme point, looking hatefiil 
against the sky. A large grey owl came swooping towards the tree, and 
the Tampires whizzed, and he hooted in unison ; and leaving ** Rowan- 
tree’s back,” 1 sat down and listened to his hooting, and thought of the 
owlet’s-nest in the old belfry of my village church, and thanked the owl 
for reminding me of home. 

I was about getting once more into the saddle, when I discovered on 
the further side of the tree the tent of a European, and from the small 
establishment accompanying it, of a couple of horses picketed in fronts 
1 judged rightly that be was journeying alone. Between the horses a 
syce and two grasscutters were sleeping, and curionty prompted me to 
rouse them and inquire their master’s name. On learning it, 1 approached 
the tent, having first given my horse to one of them, and 1 entered 
without warning. 1 needed none, for he was my cousin ; but I only 
remembered him as the aubum-headed boy of twelve summers, coming 
to enjoy, along with me, a Saturday’s freedom from school, and who had 
mounted sky-high upon the ignition of a pocket-full of gunpowder, for 
1 had not seen him since then ; and 1 expected to see a soldier. I en- 
tered the tent, wherein no light was burning, unannounced, when the 
inmate, easily disturbed, or mayhap not asleep, started from his bed and 
inquired ** Who enters V* 1 spoke to no attendant, and instinct alone 
could have told him tliat the intruder was a white man ; and as every 
European has many attendants, and it is no uncommon thing for any 
of them to enter his master’s tent uninvited, I could not avoid being 
struck by such a challeuge, and the voice of the speaker was not such 
as 1 could fancy his. 1 approached his bed, and, telling him my name, 
1 took his hand in mine, and instantly dropped it, for its morUd heat 
absolutely burnt me. 

How strange ! ” he said, ** tliat I should have been thinking of 
you all night, and wondering how we had never met, and if we would 
meet or no, and tliat you should find me out in such a solitary district 
as this ! ” The pleasant anticipation 1 had begun to indulge fled in 
an instant; I again took his hand, placed my finger on the attenuated 
wrist he held towards me, and ere the light was brought I counted a 
hundred full-thrilling pulsations. This, poor boy, is our first and 
last meeting in India,” thought I, as he proceeded to tell me that he 
had been sojourning in the Hills for the last season for his health, and 
was now en route to join his regiment at Loodiana. He expressed him- 
self as ** much recruited,” but acknowledged having still a ** slight 
cough,” and that “ light exertion heated him.” The bearer brought a 
light, and it disclosed to me the hectic cheek 1 had made up my mind 
to see, the China complexion, and wasted form of the confirmed and 
lingering subject of disease ; and confirmed also the hopelessness of hie 
case by his seeming ignorance of danger. “ My dear D., Would you like* 
tj take a trip to England, and recruit a little more beside your motherl” 
This was said with a view of recommending what, if communicated as a 
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fStimal opialoD^ migiit hATe cttmed himAlann^ and hwky it waaldliio^ 
for he expieflfied astonlahment that I ahotald dsism it neoessaiy. Inotoi^J 
thought it neceesaiy, but thought it alio uadeea, for the worn of the 
grave had well nigh got his meal. Nevertheless, I oould have felt gjad 
that, through my representatiefis, he had died within his mothei’s arms* 
Our routes to L^iana were not the same, and I left with the determi^ 
nation of seeing him on my arrival there, and hastening his departoM 
for England. The faculty at Loodiana f^y oonfirmsd my views of the 
case, and in fourteen days more he was on his way down the SuUcj), 
accompanied by a friend whose disease was most strangriy rimihur to 
his own. At that time, hostilities had not taken place between the 
Scinde Ameers and the British Government, and no personal risk 
existed in this route. Poor D. was not fated to see his mother and his 
home ; he died three days’ sail from Sukkur, and his friend brought in 
his l>ody only to die himself. They were buried side by side, beneath a 
clump of palms that skirt the cantonment, for there is no oonseeratod 
ground in which to place the dead. 

The misunderstanding with the Ameers of the Indus having given 
rise to the battles of Hydrabad and Meeanee, a large Bengal brigade was 
ordered to occupy Upper Scinde. In that force it was my fortune to be^ 
and during the dull and melancholy time I passed at the Golgotha 
Sukkur, 1 sought and found their unrecorded grave ; as a tribute I 
])laced the following beneath the stunted and scorched turf that covered 
them, better haply than a cenotaph, as being from the heart. 

Mote of my boyhood, is it tbos I view 
Ihe mound that marks where thy remains are hid? 

No gentle mother was there here to strew 
A mother's offerings on thy coffin's lid. 

The foot now resting on thy narrow bed. 

In years bygone had meted thine in play; 

The eye whence now a glistening tear hath sped, 

Sparkled with thine in boyhood's thoughtless play, 

And bounded then our hearts as o'er the rock the spray. 

Since then I have met with one, the sister of him who died last ; sho 
was deeply attached to her brother, and felt his death the more, that he 
had died away from all who cared for him, and with what mdancholy 
gratification did she look upon one who had marked the sad tale and 
knew where her brother lay ! 
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iKCREASE OF THE SALT TAX IN MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

TO THE EDITOR* 

Sir : — You noticed in your last number the formidable insurrection 
of the people of Surat against the attempt that was made to double th^ 
salt tax in the Bombay presidency. That movement, it appeanv 
put down in consequence of a threat by the collector that he would fire 
upon the people if they did not disperse. Under the influence of that 
threat they did disperse ; the collector, soon afterwards, upon his own 
responsibility, suspended the obnoxious law, and the government of 
Bombay followed up this act of conciliation by a proclamation, in which 
they promised the repeal of town duties, and other taxes which were 
said to press upon the people. In this way the insurrection is said to 
have ended, but it did not so end ; the consequences of it remain, and 
will shew themselves upon some future occasion. We have taught the 
people this dangerous lesson, that the sure way of obtaining a redress 
of grievances la to rise in array against the government. l,fbr one, am 
extremely glad that the people did oppose the most strenuous resistance 
to this most unrighteous impost, for the silent submission of the people 
of India to injustice I consider to be the greatest of evils, particularly 
silence under an impolitic tax, because, unless warned by their resist- 
ance of the trutli, we may, in our attempts to collect it, undermine our 
own resources, as well as impoverish the people. It is far better that 
they should spirt out their indignation against the government, th an 
brood over an unredressed grievance. 

Nevertheless, it is a fearful thing to drive them to such an extremity; 
and why have they been so driven? Is there not an obvious cause? 
Is it not in consequence of the faulty composition of the Supreme 
Ck)uncil ? — a council which dictates in all the domestic concerns of the 
minor presidencies, without having any more knowledge of those con- 
cerns than a London gentleman I Is it not transparent, that if there 
had been in the council an individual cognizant of the affairs, and^ in- 
temted in the concerns, of the Bombay presidency, the moment this 
monstrous proposition for doubling the salt-tax was mooted, that 
person would have exposed, in his place, the absurdity and iniquity of 
the proposal ?-^it8 absurdity, because, from the competition to which 
the Bombay government was exposed from the cheap salt manufactured 
at Goa, and from the spontaneous salt produced in large quantities in 
Cutch, they had great difficulty in realizing the existing tax ; that the 
salt revenue was, nevertheless, on the advance ; that the sure way of 
arresting its progress, and of defeating the object for which the double 
tax was to be imposed, viz. increase of revenue, was to enhance the 
price, because such enhancement would inevitably drive the consumers 
to cheaper sources of supplies ;^-Rnd the iniquity, of pretending to 
benefit the people by repealing duties which are paid only by the better' 
classes of the community, and laying on a duty upon a necessary of 
life, which would be felt only by the poorest olainftfl. It may be that 
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ihe Bombay government made ench rep ree cn tationa^ but there is a wide 
difference between a communication by letter, and an opinion given 
ar cathedrdy uige^ by the influence of the penon who gives it, and eniH 
ported, if necessary, by his vote and protest. Whatever tspresenta- 
tions the Bombay government made were thro#n to the winds ; the 
first intimation they had of a law which affected vitally the interests 
of the people committed eo their charge was the promulgation of that 
law In the Gcuette, and the first notice the people bad of the burthen 
which was thrown upon them was the demand for a double price of 
salt in the bazaar. 

It is a standing rule, that, before any law is passed in India, a draft of 
the proposed enactment should be published for general information, in 
order that the public may he warned of what is coming upon them, and 
have an opportunity of giving their opinions upon it. In this case, this 
wholesome precaution was entirely disregarded. I have heard an 
attempt made to justify this proceeding by likening it to the practice of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, it is said, keeps his financial 
plans a secret until he promulgates them ; but this is an absurdity. 
The chancellor may keep his plans secret, but where does he promul- 
gate them j — in the House of Commons, where the people are heard by 
their representatives, and, if necessary, by petition, and it is with the 
consent of the people that the law is passed. But of thb law, doubling 
the salt-tax, the people knew nothing until they began to smart under 
its operation. Wliy was this? It was professedly for the benefit of the 
people that other duties were repealed and this impost upon salt substi- 
tuted ; why then was not the ordinary precaution taken of asking them 
whether they would consider it most for their interest, that the other 
duties should be maintained, or an additional tax upon salt imposed in* 
stead of them ? 

There is no country in the world where public opinion may be so 
easily collected as in India, for in every village they have representa- 
tives identified with themselves in interest, and no one who really knows 
them can question their competency to give a sound opinion upon mat- 
ters affecting their own interests. Let me remind your readers of the 
opinion of the great statesman. Sir Thomas Munro, upon this very 
question, viz. — the practice and expediency of consulting the pe^le 
before we tax them : — ** The right of the people to be taxed only by 
their own consent has always, in every fr^ country, been este«ned 
amongst the most important of all privileges ; it is that which has most 
exercised the minds of men, and ivhich has oftenest been asserted by 
the defenders of liberty. Even in countries in which there is no free- 
dom, taxation is the most important function of government, because it 
is that which most universally affects the comfort and happiness of the 
people, and that which has oftenest excited them to resistance. Although 
we can never leave entirely to the natives the power of taxing the coun- 
try, we ought to intrust them with as much of it as possible, under our 
superintendence. We ought to make them acquainted with our objects 
in taxation, and with the p^ciples upon which we wish it to be 
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fsonddd, in order that, In oommunicating their opinions to ui^ tliey 
may not be guided by the mere object of raising the revenue, but of 
adapting the revenue to the wants of the state and the circumstances of 
the people.’* 

The government made no attempt to ascertain the feelings and wishes 
of the people with respect to the salt tax, but the people tendered an 
ojdnion to the government. Many of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Bombay presented a memorial to the Bombay government, praying 
for the repeal of that tax, and the substitution of one which should fall 
directly on the rich. Their request was thus summarily disposed of 
^ The Governor in Council cannot admit that the additional duty of 
four annas per Indian maund, which has lately been imposed upon salt, 
will bear heavily upon the people at large ; and he is satisfied, that it 
will be more than compensated by the abolition of town and other du- 
tie8,*whioh pressed with great weight upon all classes of the community. 
I am-further directed to inform you, that the measure of the Supreme 
Government, of fixing the duty at twelve annas per maund, having been 
adopted under the authority of the Court of Directors, it must be con- 
udered to be final, and will be strictly carried out.** Such an answer 
was calculated to awaken irritation and disgust, because it was an 
insult to the common sense of the people. Every individual of the pe- 
titioners knew well that the duties which were to be repealed were 
either duties upon luxuries consumed in large towns, which affected, 
therefore, only a small proportion of the better class of the population, 
or taxes upon arts and professions, the only direct imposts paid by the 
mercantile and trading classes ; it was insulting, therefore, to tell them 
that the repeal of such duties would be a compensation for a tax which 
afieoted every individual of the community, and which fell with severity 
only upon the very poorest class. They knew well, too, that, only a 
few years before, a duty of eight annas upon salt had been imjiosed as a 
substitute for the transit duties, and when they saw an equal amount 
of duty laid on, as a compensation for the loss that the revenue was to 
sustain from the abolition of the town duties, which did not amount to 
one-fifth of the revenue from transit duties, they could only see in the 
new impost a plan of the government to increase the taxation, and of 
relieving the rich at the expense of the poor, whilst professing to benefit 
the whole community. 

It is very far from my intention, in these remarks, to arraign the 
taxation of salt ; on the contrary, 1 consider that a salt tax, even a high 
salt tax, is one of the best sources of Indian revenue, because, unless 
excessive, it cannot fall with much severity upon any class, whilst not 
an individual in the community can escape it. It is only when it be- 
comes excessive that it is a cruel tax, because it is then felt only by the 
poorest classes. The poorest man in India consumes as much salt as 
the richest, — ^nay, if he can command it, he consumes more, because it is 
his only condiment. The rich man can never consume beyond a cer- 
tain quantity, and that quantity, at the highest price, must absorb so 
trifling a portion of his income, that it never can be a matter of consi- 
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deration to him whether the price be high or low. But it k n matterof 
vital importance to the poor man, whether he pays one inonih*i viigm 
or two Ifor the pinch of salt that is to make his food pidatablO'iiiHl 
wholesome. 

Contemporaneous with this attempt to double tho salt tax at Bonir 
bay, was an order by the Supreme (*'Ounoil to raise the price of salt at 
Madras from 10^ to 18fr rupees the garoe, an increase at once of 71 
per cent, it was In vain that the Madras government protested against 
this erne] mepipire ; it was in vain they stated that the invariable result 
of enhancing the price of sea-salt was to drive the poorer orders of .tfce 
Madras presidency to tlie use of earth-salt, a most unwholesome' and 
unsavoury condiment ; it was in vain that they pointed out the ipjus- 
tice and impolicy of repealing duties upon luxuries, and of adding 
immensely, at tho same time, to the duty upon a prime necessary of 
life ; it w'as in vain that they solicited permission to retain the duties 
upon luxuries, and to raise the price of salt only from 105 to 127 
rupees the garce, which together, they said, would furnish all the 
revenue that was necessary to make up what would be given up by the 
abolition of the transit duties. All these remonstrances were unheeded ; 
the obnoxious law was promulgated, with a direction from the Su- 
preme Council, that if the tax should prove to be too high, it might be 
lowered ; but that if fixed too low at first, it might be very difficult to 
raise it. Is it proper, I may be permitted to ask, that the Supreme 
Government, in absolute ignorance of the condition of the people of 
Madras, without making an effort to remove that ignorance, should 
thus experimentalize upon them in matters of finance ; should try how 
heavy a burthen they can bear without crying out? But for the 
timely interposition of the Court of Directors, the people of Madras 
would have been thrown into the same state of ferment as the people of 
Surat. 

Let us see now how this impost operated upon the mass of the 
people during the brief period of its continuance. The abolition of 
the transit duties” — 1 quote from a letter addressed to me by an old 
native officer of the Tanjore district — ** is certainly a great relief to those 
who suffered by the oppression of the Sayer servants ; but the laying of 
the revenue derived from this source on salt, which is now as dear as 180 
rupees the garce, is a great evil to the poorest of the population. The 
coolies, who labour the whole day, get only one and a half measures of 
paddy, three-eighths of which they formerly gave in exchange for a sup- 
ply of salt for their food ; three-fifths of a measure is necessary to prooure 
that quantity now, and with the remainder they find it extremely hard 
to support theb families. If (nearly) half of their earnings goes to 
procure salt, how are they to supply themselves with other necessaries 
of life, such as chillies, tamarinds, onions ? The abolition, therefore^ 
of transit duties can never compensate for the misery which the high 
price of salt has brought upon them. In thk province, as in every 
other, the poor are more than the rich ; consequently the misery most 
Ariaf./OT«rw.N.S.VuL.IV.No.21. 2 N 
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exceed the relief.” It was in this way, and with this intimate know- 
ledge of the effect of the proposed tax, that the people of Madras rea- 
soned ; it was in this way that their government reasoned ; but nothing 
could drive the Supreme Council from the opinion they had taken 
up, that duties which fell only upon the comparatively rich were a 
greater burtlien upon the community tlian a tax which fell with severity 
only upon the poorest of the poor. The professed object of repealing 
these duties was, that there might be no impediment to trade from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Even if this freedom had been accorded 
as a boon, it would have been of comparatively small value. When 
goods are liable to be stopped and examined in transit from place to 
place, the impediment to trade is serious, and the vexations and annoy- 
ances to the trader unceasing ; but the levy of a duty only at the place 
of growth 110 more hampers tmde in India than the excise duty upon 
malt has that effect in England. 

The Court of Directors have relieved the people of Madras from a 
large jiortion of the burthen which had been thrown upon them by the 
Supreme Council, by ordering the price of salt to be reduced from 180 
to 120 rupees per garce, sanctioning at the same time the repeal of the 
towm duties ; the price of salt at the pans is now, therefore, less by 7 
rupees the garco than the price proposed by tlie government of Madras» 
when it was intended to retain these duties ; but in Bombay the 
Honourable Court have sanctioned an increase of 4 annas a maund, 
which is equal to an increase of 60 per cent, upon the original tax. 
They have, 1 am afraid, laid upon the Bombay Imrse the weight wliich 
will prevent him from rising, and upon his neighbour at Madras, the 
feather tliat will break his hack ; for it will not, I think, be difficult to 
prove, that any, even the least, increase to the tax at eitlicr presidency, 
is a financial blunder, as detrimental to the pecuniary interests of the 
government as it is to the liappinchs and comfort of the people. 

The ground upon wiiich an increase to the salt tax has been made is, 
that as salt is very much higher in price in Bengal than it is at the 
other presidencies — that as the people ot tliose presidencies do not, there- 
fore, contribute os largely, in proportion to their numbers, as the people of 
Bengal to the salt revenue, it is perfectly fair to raise the price in 
Madras and Bombay as a set-off against the revenue to he lost by the 
repeal of the transit duties. It is true that the price of salt is three 
times as high in Calcutta as it is at Madras, hut is there not a cause ? 
Is not the price of coals higher in London tlian it is at Newcastle ? 
Coals are the natural produce of Newcastle, as salt is of Madras. The 
cost of its manufacture at Madras is a trifle — in Bengal it is heavy. 
From time immemorial, the people of Madras have boon permitted to 
enjoy the advantages which their position gives them, and to consume 
their salt at a comparatively low price. Has Bengal no pecoliar advan- 
tages ? Have the other presidencies the same rich aUuvial soil, the 
same magnificent channels of communication, the same favourable 
assessment of the revenue ? — above all, are the prices of the necessaries of 
life the same in Bengal as in the other presidencies ? Notorionsly not : 
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80 that if the people of Madras have the advantage of cheap salt* the 
people of Bengal haver the greater advantage of cheap grain. What 
shall we say, then, of a plan of finance which, overlooking the general 
condition and general taxation of the people on one side of India, con- 
templates an increase of not lean than 100 per cent, in a single item of 
revenue — ^that item being a necessary of life — ^merely because the people 
on the other side of India pay a still higher rate of tax upon the same 
article ? If the Supreme Council had only taken the trouble to divide 
the total amob^t of revenue of each presidency amorist the popula- 
tion, thcjy would have found that, while the people of B^gal were pay- 
ing less than two nijtees a head, the people of Bombay and Madras 
were paying upwards of three, with not one-fifth of the capital to pay 
it from. If, therefore, it w'as the intention to square the other presi- 
deucies by the Bengal rule, the first step should have been to reduce the 
taxation of the other presidencies by the gratuitous abolition of the 
town and transit duties. 

Against the propensity which has always existed of levelling every 
part of India by the same standard, Sir Thomas Munro gave tliis sage 
counsel : — “ Let each presidency pursue tlie course best calculated to 
promote improvement in its own territory. Do not suppose that one 
wa\ will answer for all, — that places a thousand miles from each other 
must be in every thing so much alike, as to require exactly the 
same rules of internal administration on every point. Let each pre- 
sidency act for itself. By this means, a spirit of onmlation will 
he kept alive, and each may borrow from the other every improve- 
ment which ma} be suited to the circumstances of its own provinces. 
If there is only one system, and if one presidency is to be the model 
of the rest, it will have no other standard to compare its own with ; 
and wlicn it falls into a vice, it will, instead of correcting it by the 
example of others, communicate it to them.” No one who knows 
any thing of the circumstances of the three presidencies can question 
the soundness of these remarks. Ireland is exempted from many taxes 
to which England is subjected, only because the circumstances of the 
two countries are different. It would be much more reasonable to 
square the financial system of Ireland by the English rule, than it is 
to squeeze Bombay and Madras into the pattern of Bengal. 

I have said that the price of salt is very much higher in Bengal than 
in Madras ; but this statement requires to be qualified. The price is 
throe times as high in Calcutta as it is in Madras, but it does not follow 
that it is so much higher to the general consumer, because against the 
high price in Bengal must be sot cheap water carriage, and against 
the low price in Madras must be added a land carriage, so expensive, 
that what costs 105 mpees at the salt pans, costs 151 rupees to 
the inhabitants of the maritime towns, who are not twenty miles 
removed from the place of manufacture ; at two hundred miles from 
the coast, the cost is 204 rupees ; at three hundred miles, 210 rupees ; 
and at three hundred and fifty miles’ dbtance, 235 rupees. Besides, it 
is of importance to remember, that the excess of price in Bengal is not 
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oocadoned by the duty which it pays to gOTemment, but by the first cost 
of the article. In Bengal, the rate of tax upon the originid value of the 
salt is not much above 900 per cent. ; in Madras it was nearly 1,000 per 
cent.*, and is now near 1,200. It is the government tax, therefore, that 
so enhances the price of salt at Madras. Remove the government tax 
altogether, and the people of Bengal would still have to pay three times 
as much for their salt as the people of Madras. It is, moreover, a 
remarkable fact, that by raising the price of Madras salt 71 per cent., 
*the Supr^e Council actually made the price of salt IG per cent, lower 
in the Cuttack province of Bengal then it was in the contiguous Madras 
province of Ganjam, for the price of salt had been but a few years 
before lowered in Cuttack upon the express grounds of the inability of 
the people of that province to pay as high a rate of tax as was paid 
in the other provinces of Bengal. But this wise discrimination was 
overlooked, when it was determined to raise the price to the people of 
Madras. 

Another most important feature in the case was disregarded, viz. : 
that the salt trade with Bengal is free ; that any quantity of salt may 
be admitted into the ports of that presidency, upon the payment of a 
high duty ; that the price, therefore, is regulated not by the govern- 
ment, but by the amount of imports ; that these imports are gradually 
increasing, and are telling upon prices. The prices were, in 

A. ▲. P. 

189G-7 4 3 10 per maund. 

lW-8 4 17 „ 

1B30-9 4 10 „ 

So that the people in Bengal have a prospect of cheaper salt. At 
Madras, there can be none ; for if salt could be imported there with a 
profit, it would only be on account of the government. The govern- 
ment, therefore, has the complete command of the market, and without 
their consent there can be no fall in price. 

As this letter lias extended to some length, I shall reserve what 1 
have to say for another communication. 

I am, &c. 

S. 
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INDIA and lord ELLENBOROUOH/ 

Netbr before, in our experienoe at least, has there been an in- 
stance in which two eonteniporaiy works, professing to contain faith- 
ful narratiTes of recent oooumnees and legitimate deductions i&om 
facts, exhibited such a spectacle of direct antagonism, as the Con- 
quest of Scinde,’' Doticed in a preeeding page, and the pamphlet we 
now propose to notice, India and Lord Ellonborough.*' Political 
critics, in ParAument and in newspapers, do indeed take opposite 
views of the same transactions, and form conflicting opinions re- 
garding the same agents ; but an ordinary reader knows that they 
are but the advocates of parties, and with very little experience 
learns, by the application of certain principles, to strike a sort of 
balance, and after a few oscillations of sentiment, he settles down into 
a tolerably correct adjustment of the question. But deliberate 
compositions are subject to different rules. The writer of a book, 
especially one of a biographical or historical character, gives a tacit 
surety to the public that he aims solely to inform and instruct them. 
Vet if the future biographer of the Earl of Ellonborough had no 
other materials than are supplied by these two works for tbia part 
of that nobleman's career, ho would be grievously embarrassed, for 
they neutralize each other. The only example which affords any 
thing like a parallel to the present case is the biography of the 
great Lord Clive, -^also a Governor-General of Indio, and in his 
time abused rather more than Lord EUenborough has yet been,— 
who is painted in tlie Biographia Britannica as an angel of light, 
and by Mill in his Historg of India as a demon of darkness. 
Those irreconcilable relations of facts and estimates of character 
were not, however, brought before the public in such odd contrast, 
at the same identical moment of time, staring each other as it were 
out of countenance. In all these cases it is commonly said tTinf the 
truth is to be found between the two extremes ; but, in the present, 
the extremes are so widely apart, and the outline is so irregularly 
drawn, that it is impossible to fix with any thing like precision tliA 
locahty of the mean. The only safe course is to discard both pub- 
lications ; for if one writer aseribes to the Earl more than his fair 
measure of praise, the other robs him of his just share ; if one is an 
enoomiast, the other is a detraotor. Let us, however, bear in mind 
that the author of the Conquest of Soinde** (who stands in the most 
amiable light of the two, Miriuelding the chanu^er of a great public 
officer) has boldly given to the world a guarantee of his sincerity 
in a name and reputation of no gnfuJl valiie,->-4Ui important pledge 
* IndUandLoidEltaBborouih. Londoii, 1844 . DmUob. 
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where so muob depends upon the honesty and fairness of an inquiry, 
in which the general class of readers, who cannot be expected to 
study Tolumes of tedious official papers, must take a great deal upon 
trust ; whereas the writer of the pamphlet is unknown. 

Public rumour, and the whispers of persons who profess to bo 
all-knowing as to ^hat passes behind the purdah^ have led many 
to believe that the pamphlet has emanated indirectly from the Court 
of Directors ; that it contains their defence of the measure which 
they will have hereafter, probably, to justify before Parliament. 
Without having any other ground for contradicting this report than 
that which appears upon the face of the transaction, we entirely dis- 
believe it. In the present position of a question wherein the public 
are very imperfectly instructed, for the Court of Directors to put 
forth, or indirectly sanction, an anonymous pamphlet, assailing Lord 
EUenborough, not only with a bitterness that looks very like personal 
rancour, but with ridicule, in order to produce an ex-parte impres- 
sion against him, would bo an act of the grossest injustice ajb well 
as the grossest indecency. Having observed, upon previous occa- 
sions, the forbearance which the Court of Directors have manifested, 
at times when they have themselves been the objects of undeserved 
vituperation, — a forl)carance which wo have sometimes thought they 
even carried too far, — wo cannot believe that they have abandoned 
that dignified position when its retention was most prudent, — ^most 
essential to their own character and to the ends of public justice. 
Having stated the reason why wo regard this pamphlet as the 
work of a volunteer assailant of Lord EUenborough, we sliaU so 
treat it. 

Now, what is the point at issue ? It is, whether the Court of 
Directors have discreetly and wisely, not for their own peculiar pur- 
poses or the purposes of the holders of East-lndia stock, — not from 
any private pique or personal difference, but for the interests of the 
whole empire,— exorcised a great power intrusted to them solely 
for the latter object, by recaUing Lord EUenborough from the go- 
vernment of India. The first question which naturally arises is, 
for what act or acts has he been recalled ? To this question no 
answer can be returned— the reasons of his Lordship's recal are not 
before the public ; and our objection in limine to a discussion of the 
subject is, that it cannot be discussed fairly in the absence of the 
whole evidence. From a large collection of public documents, 
loosely thrown together, written at differdht times and by different 
persons, under ciroumstances constantly fluctuating, adapted to 
sudden ezigenoies and emergencies, it is not difficult for even an 
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unskilful writer, intent upon a particular object^ to make edeetkms 
Hud extracts which shall produce all the effects of deliberate pbr- 
Torsion and misrepresentation on either side of the question. This is^ 
indeed, a most unfair and disingenuous proceeding even in a pam- 
phleteer ; but it is the course pursued by the author of the pamphlet 
before uh, wliieh is not woat it should be, a .ea^iid examination of 
the subject, but an attempt to enlist popular prejudices and excite 
popular anger igainst the Earl, through the medinm of popular 
ignoranco. 

The right of the ( ^ourt of Directors to recal governors in India 
is not only undisputed, but is universally known, and, with one sin- 
gular exception, no (me has over (questioned the propriety of clothing 
the Court with such a power, so long as they ore in any degree re- 
^JM>n8ible for the acts of these governors. Lord Brougham, in the 
House of liords, struck by the apparent anomaly of an unseemly col- 
lision between her Majesty’s ministers and the Court of Directors, 
in a matter where the former incurred at least an equal share of 
responsibility, and had the best means of exercising a right 
judgment, thought it absurd that the Court should have an absfdute 
j»ower of local, in opposition to tho ministers of the Crown, when 
they had not an absolute power of appointment, and conceived that 
the giving such a one-sided power must have been an oversight. 
But the oversight was on his own part ; the power was not at first 
intended to be given in the last Charter Act, and was not conceded 
by tbo Whig ministers till after discussion. The mere fact, how- 
ever, of Lord Ellenborougli's having been recalled, in defiance of her 
Majesty’s ministers, and liis return, one might imagine wenld be 
quite sufficient evidence of the right ; yet tho author of the pam- 
phlet thinks it necessary to enter upon a formal demonstration of its 
existence, occupying no less than thirteen pages ! An advantage is 
sometimes gained by a controversial writer from proving that which 
was never denied. This is tho only reason we can assign for such 
supererogatory labour. Some precipitate readers of this pamphlet 
may be entrapped into the conclusion that, the existence of the right 
of recal being so triumphantly demonstrated, its discreet exercise in 
this case follows as a matter of necessary implication. 

The writer, however, maintains that this power of recal is a power 
inherent in tho Company." We do not quite comprehend his 
meaning, and suspect here a little mystification. Does he mean that 
their right of recalling the governors of India stands upon the same 
grounds and reasons now as before the Act of 1838? Itis^dear 
that he has taken no pains to pretent his readers from firiling into 
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nch a murtake ; for, throughout all this long and superfluous dis- 
sertation, he has conooaled a fact which (considering that he wrote 
for superficial readers) he should have brought prominently forward, 
namely, that neither the East- India Company nor the Court of Direc- 
tors are what they were before 1833 ; that the Company are no longer 
a commercial body, with large trading funds under the control of their 
governors, nor proprietors of territory, in the good government and 
prosperity of which they have a direct pecuniary interest ; but they 
are holders of a limited quantity of stock, which is guaranteed to 
them ; and that the Court of Directors are little more than a go- 
vernment board (we use the expression of a director), through whom 
orders are communicated to the governors of India from a depart- 
ment of her Majesty's Government. To say that the power of re- 
calling governors is inherent in the Company now in the same sense 
in which it might be said to be inherent in them at their first esta- 
blishment, in the reign of Elizabeth, would be a direct fraud and 
deception upon the reader, and accordingly the writer docs not %ay 
so ; hut he leaves his readers to infer it from what he does say. lie 
tells them that, when the first association of British merchants for 
carrying on an exclusive trade with India, obtained a charter from 
the Crown, in the sixteenth century, whether with a view to benefit 
the Company or to promote the interests of an individual, the 
Queen's advisers recommended Sir Edward Mitchelbourno for em- 
ployment in the proposed expedition; the committee who managed 
the afiairs of the subscribers— the germ of the present Court of Di- 
ieqtorfi>— refused their consent at the very moment when they were 
applicants for an exercise of royal indulgence ; when they hung on 
the breath of the sovereign for corporate existence, they repelled 
the attempted dictation of the Queen's servants as to the agents 
whom they should employ in the conduct of their afiairs." That is, 
these merchants, who had not an inch of territory, and who dreamed 
not of ever being the depositaries of political power, did not 
choose to allow a needy courtier, whose estate might be out at 
elbows, to have the fingering of their money, for they had no other 
affairs" to conduct. “ They put in peril the grant which they 
sought, rather than compromise their independence," that is, the 
-control of their own small funds. The example thus furnished by 
the authorities of the East-lndia Company, when feebly struggling 
into existence, should never be absent from the minds of their suc- 
cesson that is, the present Court of Directors, who have no oqpi- 
meroial oonoems to manage, no funds over which they have an un- 
limited control, but who are, as to all important matters, merely a 
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▼ebiole for the tranamission of the oommuida of the India Beird^ 
in fact, what the first association of merehanti trading to the Boot* 
Indie* naturally and properly refused to anbject to the ^ dicta- 
tion of the Queen's servants,"— 4uid in this very matter, too, for the 
Queen's servants have the virtual appointment of the governors of 
India ! A diseeming tender will easily perceive the disingenuous- 
ness which runs through the whole of tUs extract, and it is a good 
sample of the writer's manner. 

We have always advocated the unfettered power of the Court to 
recal governors in India ; but we wish it to be put upon its pK^r 
footing. There is no inherent right of recal in the Company, as at 
present constituted, and the Court is entitled to it so long only as 
they are not absolved from all responsibility in matters of govern- 
ment. The reasoning of the writer proves too much, for it would 
prove that the Court cannot properly execute their functions unless 
they had the free power of appointing governors, which they did not 
possess even when the govomorfi managed the commercial concorus 
of the C’ompany. 

Anotlier attempted mystification follows the one wo have just 
noticed. Having demonstrated that the power of recal resides in 
the Court and ought to reside there, the writer next proceeds to 
shew that it has been rarely exercised ; that the first instance of their 
recalling a Governor-General — in the case of Lord Ellenborough — 
“ does not occur till sixty years after the government of India was 
placed on its present footing," which is not correct, for it was placed 
on its present footing in 1833, “and during that period the power 
of recal has been exercised only once with regard to the governor 
of a subordinate presidency — Lord William Bentinok^whose name 
the writer does not mention, perhaps, because it would have re- 
minded some of his readers that that “ only" case was a case of 
notorious injustice. The object of insisting upon the rarity of this 
occurrence is obviously to make it appear, not only that the Court 
have shewn “ discretion and moderation" in the exercise of this 
great power, but that they have always been on good terms with the 
governors of India, and that the case must be very bad that could 
make them quarrel with them, or treat them harshly. Strictly and 
literally, the Court of Directors have never before (except in the 
case of the ill-used Lord William Bentinck) exerted the power in 
the offensive and mortifying form of direct recal ; but the writer 
must know very well that they have exercised it repeatedly in 
an indirect manner. This is a part of the subject infinitely more 
material than the existence of the right of recal, which nobody 
A«a<.,7<)Mn».N.S.VoL.IV.No.21. 2 O 
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denies ; yet this writer, who h&s devoted thirteen pages to prove 
ihe latter point, disposes, in about thirteen lines, of a matter which 
bus a direct and important bearing upon the question he is consi- 
dering. Where the whole point is, whether the Court have dis- 
creetly used this delicate function ; where the entire evidence 
respecting this particular case is not before us, and where a minis- 
ter of the Crown of the very highest pretensions, unexceptionable 
in experience, judgment, and knowledge of Indian politics, has 
publicly denounced the act as one of gross indiscretion — ^in such 
circumstances, it would have been of vast moment to know how 
Courts of Directors have borne themselves to former Govemors- 
General ; whether in any preceding case the Court of Directors had 
erred in judgment respecting governors of India, or interfered im- 
properly or indiscreetly with their acts. The silence of the writer 
upon this head, though it is prudent, is not candid. A partisan of 
Lord Ellen1>orough might write a very successful pamphlet upon tho 
injustice and ingratitude with which Courts of Directors have 
treated governors of India, and especially those to whose merits 
and services the countiy is most indebted, and might establish upon 
that ground alone a strong presumption against them in tho present 
case. Lot us look at a few examples, and, for the sake of obviating 
all ca> il, take them from the brightest characters in Anglo-Indian 
history. 

Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, and the Marquess of Wellesley 
may be regarded as the men to whom the country owes its magnifi- 
cent Indian empire. The first, by his military talents, ])olitical 
foresight, and extraordinary resources, laid its deep foundation, and 
sketched tho dim outlines of its plan; the second, by his administra- 
tive powers, his patient firmness and unwearied industry, brought 
together the detached parts of tho fabric, and out of a confused 
heap of indigested materials," as he expressed it, produced order 
and harmony ; the last, with enlarged statesman-like views, and a 
consummate sagacity, extinguished the elements of mischief, gave 
the labouring empire room to expand, and established a code of 
policy for the guidance of future Indian rulers. Each of these great 
men experienced the ingratitude^ the perseoution, nay, the personal 
hostility, of the Courts of Directors, whose faithfiil servants they had 
been. The first, with all his energies, sank under his trials ; the 
last two lived to witness the Court's compunotion. 

The ^‘Life of Clive,” written by Sir John Malcolm, will inform the 
reader of the mean and ungrat^ul perseoution which he endured 
from the Court of Directors of his day, and especially from the 
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Chairman, Mr. Sulivan, whose prinoiplas, Sir John sajs, “ were 
those of the head of. a commercial company, whilst Clire's were 
those of the founder and sustainer of an empire/* The stopping of 
payments on Clive's jagbirc, which yielded two-thirds of his in- 
come, was one of the measures resorted to by the Court to injure 
and mortify the man who had given them an empire to rule. The 
reason ossignod we» of course a public one | bad it been so, they would 
liardly have been justified ; but in the investigation before the Court 
of Chancery, a. private and confidential letter from Mr* Siilivan to 
Mr. Vansittart, the president of Bengal, was prodncod, which 
stated, in distinct terms, that the' motive was a private and personal 
one ! The distractions and corruptions of India, however, forced 
tho Directors to solicit " Clive's ro-aoceptance of the government 
of India, and they confirmed his jaghiro ! This victory, however, 
his biographer says, “ laid tho foundation of the future troubles of 
his life ; for those over whom he now triumphed cherished their 
reHentiiients, and their ranks were early recruited by numerous mal- 
contents from India, whom Clive's reforms luul either deprived of 
the moans of accumulating wealth or exposed to obloquy.*' Tho 
Court, therefore, iu this case, stood in no favourable light with refer- 
ouce to their conduct towards tho Governor of India ; they did not, 
indeed, rocal him, but they refused to employ him till their necessi- 
ties compelled them to do so, and their persecution of him sprung 
from secret and private motives, not open and public ones. 

If the conduct of the Court towards the great Clive was so 
little to their credit, their treatment of Warren Hastings is still less 
so. Though placed^ iu a position of unparalleled difiiculty ; though 
required to grapple with evils of the most destructive kind, per- 
vading every branch of their administration in Indio, which the 
Directors acknowledged were too deep for any partial plans to 
reach or correct," and which they encouraged Mr. Hastings to root 
out, pledging themselves that he may depend on the steady sup- 
port and favour of his employers," — notwithstanding this pledge, 
the history of that time shews that he was subject to all the petty 
annoyances wbich those employers could give him, and which no 
man with less patience and temper would have borne. The Court 
did not actually recal Mr. Hastings ; if they had done so, they 
would have soriendered their interests to the creatures of the minis- 
ter ; but they made the post as disigreeable to him as they couiy, 
and eventually deserted him* In 1776, he writes to his agent; 

The letter from the Court of Directors,"-— this was two years after 
they had told him he might depend upon their steady support and 
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favour, is the most partial that ever passed their seal ; it is re- 
plete with the grossest adulation of the majority," that is, the nomi- 
nees of the minister, and as grqss abase of me, which is conveyed 
aven in the language of my opponents. But I regard it not. If 
those who penned the letter,** t.s. the Directors, hope by it to 
provoke me to give up the battle,' they have erred most miserably : 
though ruin or death should attend it, I shall wait the event." In 
1783, however, he was compelled by the treatment he had received 
from the Court to forego this magnanimous resolution, and signified 
his wish to be relieved from the duties of an office in which he had 
ceased to enjoy their confidence. The convulsions produced by the 
celebrated India Bill averted this disgrace from the Court, by 
making the new minister the friend and protector of Hastings. 
Every thing short of recal was, therefore, endured by that great 
man, who was suffered to struggle through his succeeding persecu- 
tions with no aid from the Court, till the upbraiding outcry of public 
scorn made it disgraceful to withhold it. 

But the example of the Marquess Wellesley is still more perti- 
nent. Both Clive and Hastings committed errors, — if it be not 
presumptuous to call them so, considering the dark chaos of confusion 
and distraction from which they had to evoke order, and the pow- 
erful and malevolent spirits they had to coerco ; but the Marquess 
Wellesley is now acknowledged by the Court themselves to have 
approached as near to the perfect idea of a Governor-General of India 
as the inherent infirmities of the human character will permit. 
His policy, both in its theory and principles, and in its practice 
and mode of execution, is now characterized justly as great, compre- 
hensive, wise ; his minutes and despatches are now regarded by the 
Court as depositories of political scicnco ; as the sources from 
whence their civil servants may draw lessons of wisdom which will 
teach them in what manner India should be ruled. And how was 
Lord Wellesley treated by the Court of Directors of his tim^^ 
a much more recent date than the times of Clive and Hastings ? 
We answer, disgracefully. True, he was not actually recalled. 
The Court of that day were either too timid or too prudent to recal 
such a man ; but they sought to effect the same object by the indi- 
rect and despicable expedient of thwarting him in his views, re- 
versing his orders, and putting personal indignities upon him, which 
sndered it impossible for the Marquess, without a sacrifice of cha- 
racter, to retain his post. This fact is proclaimed in the very worh; 
the study of which is now recommended to the young Indian civi- 
lian. In the fourth volume of the WdletUg DapatcheB the reader 
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will find % ktter firom Lord WoUoaiej to Mr. Addington (Lord 
Sidmontb), the }irime minister, diit^ in 1802) containing a nsirta- 
tive of the treatment he \aA. anffei^ from the Court of Diieetm) 
which would diapoee many to doubt Tmry much the expediency of 
intrusting large discretionaiy ftowere to a body of men capabto of 
such acts. It would it^uire too much space to dotail even the 
heads under which the Marquess rmoges the wanton, irritating, and 
insulting treatment he received, and which bad at length forced 
him to resign. In hia despatch ' to the Court, notifying faia 
resignation, he says, ho had asaSiiked no other oauaea than the 
snoceaaful aocompliahment of hia general plana for the aeonrity 
of the Indian empire, and the general prosperity of its afiaira ; but 
the real cause, he adds, was the usage he had experienced firom the 
Court. A strong sense of public duty had induced him to remain^ 
under much vexation and disgust but he could no longer retain 
the government with any prospect of private honour or public' 
advantage.” In one point, the reduction of the allowances of hia 
brother (the Duke of Wellington), the Court, ho says, ‘^has offered* 
me the most direct, marked, and dii^sting personal indignity which 
could be devised. The ground of the order is as unjust and un- 
warranted in |>oint of fact, as its operation is calculated to be in- 
jurious and humiliating to my reputation and honour.” What the 
Marquess wrote in 1802 he must have adhered to in 1837, when 
this volume of his Detpatehes was given to the world, with hia 
sanction. But more. It was the desire of the King's ministers that 
the Marquess should retain the government of India ; it was the wish 
of Lord Wellesley himself, if he could do so with hononr. What b&jb 
Lord Castlereagh, president of the Board of Control ? In writing 
to Lord WeUesley, he atatea that every day afforded him fresh proofi 
of the vigour and wisdom of the Govemor-Cenend's councils, and in 
proportion as he acquired information of his policy, the more deeply^ 
was he impressed with the value and extent of hia services that 
though his Majesty's ministers were most anxious to give a cordial 
and honourable support to his government,” ho regretted that there 
was not a corresponding disposition in the Court of Directors, and 
that “ it would have exposed the Govemor-General'a name to un- 
merited coldness to have sought the Court's concnrrence in urging 
him to continue in the government” Virtually, therefore, the Court 
did recal even Lord Wellesley, the ablest, the wisest governor 
British India ever had; the man to whom, in 1837, another Court 
voted a large sum of money, to mark their sense of the transcendant 
services rendered to the Company, to the British nation, and to the 
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ywA population of Bzitish India, by one of the most dietinipiuhedi 
and high-minded statesmen that England ever produced;” and to 
whom, in 1841, another Court voted a statue, to be |daced in their 
Court-room, ^ as a public, conspicuous, and permanent mark of the 
admiration and gratitude of the East-India Company 1” 

The ostensible reasons asingned for the treatment of Lord Wel- 
lesley by the Court of Directors, were his ambition, his extrava- 
gant projects, his profusion — in short, pretty nearly the same 
reasons as the writer of the pamphlet has suggested for the reoal 
of Lord Ellenberough. What, however, were the secret^ but real 
reasons? Wo are fortunately not left in the dark upon this point, 
for Mr. Auber, a Secretary of the East-India Company, who had 
official means of knowing the fact, bad the candour not to suppresa 
itk In liis History of the Rise and Progress of the British Power 
in India,”* he has developed the working of the secret motives 
of the unjust and insulting treatment of Lord Wellesley by the 
Court of Directors of that day, and we shall describe it almost in 
his own words 

“ The Proprietory of the Company,” he says, “ was at that time 
(1801) divided into threo classes, each possessing a relative degree 
of power, which they could exert on given occasions — the Shipping 
Interest, the City Interest, and the luterest of the Agency Houses. 
The first two were at that time by far the most powerful, and of 
these the Shipping Interest preponderated. From the causes which 
bound the members of this interest together, and more frequently 
called it into operation, it presented a very formidable body.” The 
equipment of the ships employed by the Company was a matter 
of much moment to them, and was brought to a high degree of 
perfection. Evils, however, of a very various aud oomplicated na- 
ture, soon began to engraft ihemsolves upon a system thus excellent 
and successful in many of its objeots. Some captains, who had 
raised themselves to offii^nce in the service, obtained seats and 
considerable power in the direction. The outfit and equipment of 
the Company's ships employed a very large capital, and the per- 
eons interested in those oonoems qualified themselves as voters. 
The consequenoe of these measures, and a combination of other 
secondary causes, wore that, in process of time, the managers and 
•wneia of these ships, by oombining together, obtained such an 
influence, both in the Courts of DireetoiB aind Proprietors, as almost 
to be able to direct the measures of Uie Company, not only in mat- 
ters relating to the idiif^ing oonoems, but also upon great poUtioal 
• voLiiiOiva* 
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subjects wbicb £requeutly formed matter of public discussion in the 
general court Henoe^ Tarious abuses preymiled/' and Mr. Auher 
details a pretty long list of these jobs. The ministereof the Qrown 
began to think that the exclusion of Xndia-baiH ships, for the sole 
benefit of the shipping interest of l^ndon, was myust ; but ^ the 
opposition promoted by the shipping iotorest led to a conspiraoy fisr 
from creditable to the ship-builders, by which the interests of the 
ship-carpmiterr in the riTer Thames were inflamed^ at the moment 
when the feelings of the country were excited and alarmed by the 
state of the navy and the mutiny at the Nore.” Lord Wellesley, 
however, confident that the measure, whilst beneficial to India, 
would work no real injury to the British shipping interest, proposed 
to Lire, on account of the Company, India-built ships, to carry cargoes 
from Bengal to England. Mr. Dundos, hearing of his intention, 
declared it to bo a measure of much wisdom, and added, You need 
not be under any apprehension as to the result of it,** namely, the 
resentment of the Court of Directors. He accordingly persevered, 
but encountered the opposition of the ( *ourt influenced by the ship- 
ping interest. “ The measure,*' Mr. Auber says, “ creat^ a feeling 
strongly adverse to the Oovemor-GeneraJ, which impression gathered 
additional strenerth from the question having involved the Court of 
Directors in extreme differences with the Board of Control, as it was 
expected to have led to an open rupture and an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. The measure advocatod by Mr. Dundas, and carried into 
effect by Lord Wellesley,** continues Mr. Auber, “ was calculated 
to promote the permanent interests of India.** 

Now we have quoted this from the work of a servant of the Court 
of Directors, as nearly in his words as possible (except by extracting 
the whole ten pages), and without the pamphleteer's invidious aid of 
capitals and italics; and we think it proves these facts:— Ist. That 
the ostensible cause of the ejectment of Lord Wellesley, with insult 
and indignity, from a government in " which he was rendering 
traasoendant services to the Company, to Uw British nation, and 
to the vast population of British India," was not the xeal cause 
2nd. That ^e secret but real motive of his unworthy treatment on 
the part of the Court of Directors, was not a public hut a private 
one €rd. That that private motive was one in which their own 
interests as individuals were preferred to rim peimanent interests 
of India," the cxmntiy whidi the Courts in a eoUeetive capmaty^ 
were appointed to govern. Yet there were writers of anonyaons 
pamphlets at that time,— some of them ate not yet swept into the 
limbo of forgotten publications,— in wbicb the proceeding of the 
Court of Directors was justified in the graTeet tone^ aey lauded. 
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upon public grounds, and the conduct of Lord Welleidej stigmatised 
in even bitterer terms than that of Lord Ellenborough has been. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we have entered upon this 
•examination with no intention whatever of reflecting upon the pre- 
sent Court of Directors, whose straightforward exercise of the 
power of recal stands in honourable contrast to the indirect pro- 
ceedings of their predecessors; but to supply a very important 
omission ‘ in the pamphlet before us, the writer of which gives his 
readers reason to believe that there has never been any wanton, 
indiscreet, and culpable exercise of their powers by the Court in 
reference to governors in India ; whereas, even in the case of Lord 
William Bentinck, the Court acted indiscreetly, precipitately, and 
unjustly. lie was recalled summarily, without being heard in jus- 
tification, on the ground of having violated the religions usages of 
the natives. That there was no foundation for this charge is proved 
by the subsequent appointment of Lord William to be Govemor- 
'General, which would otherwise have been an insult to the whole 
native population of India. In this part of the question it is of 
vital moment to see what has been the conduct of past Courts of 
Directors towards governors in India — whether it has been con- 
stantly (as the writer of the pamphlet insinuates) open, just, wise, 
prudent ; or whether it has ever been crooked, oppressive, selfish, and 
indiscreet. No one suspects the present Court of Directors of dis- 
honourable motives in what they have done ; neither did any one 
-suspect the Court who displaced Lord Wellesley; even now, when 
the real incentives are laid open to us, we may charitably suppose 
that that Court took narrow and unstatesmanlike views of what 
they conceived to be the interest of this country — and so may the 
present Court have done. 

Before we enter upon the political and military topics in which 
the writer of the pamphlet professes to find the cause of the EarVs 
recal (though he does let drop, mysteriously, that there may be 
much more of which the public are ignorant,’* and there may 
even he reasons for the recal of which they have no suspicion,”) 
it may bo convenient to advert to a reason which this writer 
• does not notice, but which another, and an iibler assailant of Lord 
^Uenborough, with more candour or better information, has noticed. 
. The last Calcutta Retiew contains an article upon ** The Adminis- 
'<;ration of Lord Ellenborough,” iu which the noble Lord’s govern- 
ment, as well as his public character, is pulled to pieces wkh 
great dexterity. Towards the close of this criticism, the following 
passage appears - 

•His avowed predilection in favour of the army, And the sinoerity 
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with which lie acted up to these aTow«li^ it one of those miBked 
characteristics which ift> limner should omit to poring. There are 
those who think that this failing ^leaned toe^s virtue*! side;** 
many more who think that it was no failing, but an absolute virtueu 
The truth appears to be this:>^he civil service had for many yeart 
been a favou^ service. It had fattened upon the golden eggs, and 
scattered the feathers among the military. It had not only appro* 
priated all the large salaries, and divided almost all the honours A the 
state, but had, on every occasion, been permitted to lUe rough-ehad 
over the military. The Court of Directors had especially eherfabed 
this privileged class ; and govemors-general had been top prone to imi* 
late this exaltation of one service at the expense of another. It waa 
a just and a generous thing to raise the military, too long degraded, to 
their right position. Only a few months before the arrival of Lord 
Ellenborough in India, a now warrant had been passed, settling the pre- 
cedence of the Company's servants, and giving to the mere boy-dvi- 
lian a higher social rank than the grey-haired and decorated veteran 
officer. The new (jovemor-Grenera], apparently resolving not to fall 
into this error of giving undue preponderance to a class, fell into the 
very excess which he desired to avoid, only giving to it a diffisrent 
direction. He exalted the military at the expense of the civil service. 
Had his efforts gone no further than a correct adjustment of the ba- 
lance, he would have been entitled to all praise ; but he carried hie 
avoued predilections for the military class to an extent unbecoming n 
Governor-General, whose duty is to regard alike the interests of all 
classes. To equalize, as far as possible under the present unequal sys- 
tem, the honours and emoluments of the two services, would have been 
a generous and praiseworthy act ; but to set aside the claims of deserv- 
ing civilians, oven to the extent of a rude and degrading super- 
session, in order^ that ho might create vacancies to be filled by 
his military and publicly to declare that service in the field 

should ever l>e the first claim upon his patronage— these were not 
pi-aiseworthy acts. It was right that, at such a time, the character of 
the military service should find a strong and powerful hand to rake it 
to its true social position ; but it was not right that, in stretching out 
this strong and powerful hand, he should have manifested and avowed 
predilections which no GoverUor^Generel ought to entertain. 

It is here admitted that the oivil service of India were unduly 
exalted, and at the expense of the military ; that the Court itself had 
especially cherished" the privileged diss, and that a oonedt 
adjustment of the balance would have been worthy of all praise. 
This feluotant admission of an adversary strengthens to a certain 
extent the averments of Major General Napier, who, upon the 
authority of his brother, we presume, imputes the treatment of 
Lord Ellenborough to the resentment of the civil servants Accor- 
ding to his Calontta oritio, his lordship was right in endkivonriiig 

Asta^.ybtim.N.S.yoi4«iy.No.21. 2 P 
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to lower the faronred service,” to make an equal division of eggs 
and the feathers, and to raise the military, too long degraded.” 
The question is, whether he really adjusted the balance, or made 
the oppo^ scale preponderate. This is a nice point, upon which 
civil servants and military servants will differ; but it is quite 
distinct from either Affghanistan, Sciude, or 'Gwalior. If we could 
suppose that Lord Ellenborough has given any just cause of offence 
to the civil service of India, we should desire no other reason for 
the severity with which he has been vimted, — we must not say for 
his recal, for that would imply that the present Court of Directors 
were as passive to the influence of the civil service (who are large 
proprietors of Eost-India stock), as their predecessors were to the 
shipping and city interests. The civil servants of India are a body 
distinguished by the highest qualities of probity and talent. Their 
influence, however, is co-extonsive with their high cliaracter, and 
Lord Ellenborough would not be the first sufferer from their resent- 
ment In the same number of the Calcutta Reeiew is a defence of 
Lord William Bontinck, against the strictures of Mr. Thornton, in 
his Hutory of India, And what do we find there ? Why, that 
Lord William was made the butt of a censure which has not yet 
exhausted itself, on account of his interference with the civil 
service. 

We think it may be affirmed, without any breach of charity (says 
the Reviewer), that, at the period of Lord William Bentinck’s arrival in 
India, the civil service required the hand of a vigorous reformer. With 
many bright exceptions of zeal and industry, as a body, it was marked 
by a growing inefficiency. Idleness and neglect of duty had almost 
ceased to be the exception ; no “ moral turpitude was attached to such 
misconduct, and it entailed no dishonour in the estimation” of a body 
whicli stood too much on the privileges of its “ order,” and had become 
far too independent of the controlling authorities of the State. It was 
indispensable, therefore, that the agents employed in the civil adminis- 
tration should not only he rendered more diligent, but should also be 
brought into a state of greater subordination to the higher authorities, 
and Lord William Bentinck undertook the ungracious duty, and thereby 
incurred a degree of odium which those who were not in India at the time 
will find it difficult to credit. We will offer one instance, out of many 
that we could adduce, of the intensity of this feeling. One of the oldest 
members of the service, who had been in the habit of covering the path 
between liis door imd gate with earpete> for his carriage to pass over, 
who, though only a judge of circuit, nevear moved out without a richly- 
mounted guard, on being asked whether he was not related to Lady 
William? replied, « No ; unfortunately, to the brute himself .” 

Is it unlikely that, if Lord Ellenborough undertook the more 
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^ QtgXMioiu duty'* of nkofing^ tho balance betweeii Uie cirrioe 
that had ^fttitenodupo|i tho golden O08*>" ondheen ^ eapeoiali j obo- 
riahcd by the Court,** and the ^ too kag degraded** <daas, wfk had 
only the feathers, and oyer whom the other had1>66n ^‘^^ermHiod to ride 
rough-shod," he would incur a degree of odium }** Nothing of this, 
however, is touched upon by the su^or of the pamphlet, who ooninei 
himself to a oriticuiu upon the political and i^taay tranaactioas of 
Lord EllenborongVa administration, into which we shall follow him 
next month, Aaervia^ by tho way, that we hare al.wady passed 
them in review, in our an^ examination ol the AffghanistaHi 
tihunde, and Gwalior papers. 

There is only one fi^er point which we deeire at present to 
notice, and that is tho ungenerous turn given in the pamphlet to 
the inmdent of the dinner at Calcutta, whereby the military oSoeis 
who tendered this mark of respect to a nobleman from whom they 
bad nothing to fear or to expect, are charged with an act of insnh^ 
ordinatkm. The entertainment was a private and personal one^ 
without retorenoe to political and military measures; the very first 
sentence of Lord Ellenborough's address upon the occasion mariced 
this to be its character. The recal of the Earl must be vindioaited, 
if at all, upon higher grounds than such a frivolous one as this, 
which seems to be only pressed into the aocount ad invidiam^ and 
in order to mortify Umt gallant and too long degraded" body, 
the officers of the Indian army. 


iMten am fiis jltfpMRtefion qf tkt IdcmM Fm paid bp 4h§ Oocupma tts 
CrmnLamhiM dm CUoiw qfNtm Somth Walm, Bj Bbwsmd T. HAitoMr, 
Esq. LoacloB, ISMn MuBsy. 

Tncti are two temperately-written letters, by a gentleman who destgaotea 
liimtelf ** one of the numerous squatters in the eoioiiy ** of New South Wales, 
in defence of tire measure adopted by the executife goyennaenC, of exmtiiig 
what if termed ** license fees " from the occupiers ef wssCs iMds Hs aaysi 
SitimedM lam that the neeamHies of thegssenuasnt are at thisamasiint so 
sa g sat aa to taquira aa iaewuse of tlm publie harthsu^ sad to o lin g that, 
eoaacr or tatei^ wheaoser tbsse aeoessitisB amse, Ihs rnmpimHvo exoagniou 
of liiSsqamtentoamcoatribatihgtothipiibUB wsps sad smaas must omsa I 
see ereiy reason to accept thankftilly the mode in which the additional hsfthsn 
isfiaod upoDUB. The fosenuiieat might hois taken the ^pportopity of its 
pafai^ibcintsodachigsusiiUBslyaawandndnoiis sfutontor tbs occupattoa 
sf Crown hmdst but by va^ybig, only tha amount of our rant* It has 
pnokMaUyadoptodsadmampsdwitli tbs isal sf pemiiaanri ths priac^ of 
toe old aquqltkm VaWam by into I mesa tbs snipyaaent of pastoral lands sn 
psymsni of an aoaiial rent, as distiugaiBhsd from the sals of the toe<simpls at 
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any thing more thin t nomixud TBltie, and thia If the real foundation of the 
future protperlty of this colony. All that ia requiaite ia, that the terma of our 
tenure ahould be fixed for a time certain— that we ahould not be expoaed from 
year to year to the capricioua exactiona which any goYcmor of thia colony for 
the time being may think fit to impoie upon na.*' 

A Brvf SluUh of the Certain Danger of a Re-^introiiictUm qf, Corporai 
PtmUhmeni into the InHan Native Army * mith Charaeterietic Trmie of the 
Sepoy, By an Ixdiak Orricia. London, 1845. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Thk writer of thia pamphlet, upon the auppoaition that the punbhment of 
flogging ia about to be re-introduced into the native Indian army, endeavoura 
to ahow that the intended meaaure ia fraught with danger to our Indian 
rule,’* and will have the moat pemicioua effect on the character of that 
army.** It la dear that the re-introduction of a puniahment aboliahed, becauae 
it waa oonaldered unneceasary and degrading, ia aubject to very different con- 
dderationa from thoae which apply to the continuance of it whilat exiating. 
Aa the aubject of flogging in the Indian army will be treated, by a very com* 
patent writer, in our next journal, we aball abatain from farther remarka upon it 
hen. 

A Orammar of the Cree Language : with which ie combined an Anafytie qf the 
Oiippeway DidUet, By Joaxrn Howag, Eaq., F. 11.0.8. London, 1844. 
Rivingtona. 

Thx atructure of languagea apoken by rude nations ia a department of philo- 
logy which has been too much neglected. Thia is a very copious analysis of 
the leading native language of all the tribe abelonging to the British settlements 
in North America ; indeed, in its different dialects, it is spoken over 60 degrees 
of longitude, from Pennsylvania, south, to Churchill River, Hudson’s Bay* 
north : and from Labrador and the Atlantic, east, to the Mississippi, west. 
Historically, or u connected with the origin of nations, the language is also full 
of interest, and the author, accordingly, has furnished the philologer with means 
of comparing this leading language of the new with those of the old world, *'at 
the same time exhibiting the internal structure and mechanism of a new system 
of apeecb,— « new plan of communicating thought” Mr. Howse tells us that 
he has been for twenty years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and, during that peri<^ engaged in almost uninterrupted intercourse with the 
natives. 

The work is not only highly curious in a scientific point of view, but of 
great value to thoae» especially miaaiooariea, who have to communicate with 
the tiibea who apeak the dialects. 

The Dvdee qf Judge Adoocaiet s oompdedfrom Ber Migeetfe and the Son, 
EmeUlndia Ckmpanyd MdUeay Begukdemh end from the Worhe qfvarioue 
writere on Midiary Law, By Captain R. M. Huanao* Bombay Army, 
Deputy Judge Advocate Oeneml, Sdnde Field Force. London, 1644. Smith, 
Ulder,ACo. 

Tma in an epitome of the works of Tytler, Tana Kennedy, Simmons, Hoeglb 
Adye, Orifliths, and other writers, and of the regulations, extremely well 
metViodiied, succinct, and above all, dear. It will not supersede the other 
Wofka fit Is not so Intended), but it ia a fit companion fyr each ; and, oompen* 
dloui ad it ia, contains natters not to be fbupd in any one of them. 
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FBOFOAED SCHOOL AT SIMLA. 

TO THB EDITOR. 

Sir, — I believe that the nMmbera of the nervioee reaident in Upper 
India have veiy generally felt the want of bome establishment in their 
vicinity calculated to afford to their sons the same solid and superior 
education they have themselves recdved. 

The climate of India does not generally agree with children b^ond 
the age of five ; bat at that age parents most naturally much the 
l>eing obliged to part with beings whom they have rear^ with snoh 
solicitude through the most dangerous period of youthful existence ; and» 
moreover, they often find that it is either too expensive, or fit»m other 
causes inconvenient, at that particular time, to send them home. 

The climate of the hills in general, and that of Simla in parUcnla^ 
has been pronounced by medical men to be most healthy, and well 
adapted fi>r rearing children at a far more advanced age. 

Moreover, Simla is the largest and most frequented sanatarium in the 
hills ; and by the close proximity of the stations of Kussowlie and Su* 
bathoo, is the most fitted for an establiahment which might, at times, be 
visited by the parents during the course of their children*s education. 

Under these considerations, I propose to establish at Simla a propxie* 
tary school (in many respects similar in arrangement and rules to that 
recently brought into operation at Cheltenham), for receiving boys firom 
the age of four to twelve. 

It would be requisite to provide the means of instruction in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and the first branches of 
mathematics; Latin, and Greek. To this might be added French, 
German, natural philosophy (as applicable to the arts and sciences), and 
gymnastics. For this purpose a head master would be required from 
England — a man of ability and education, possessing gentlemanlike 
manners, and the highest moral Tecommendations. For, at the tender 
age at which the pupils are likely to be sent, they are peculiarly sue* 
ceptible to impressions on these points, and any wrong direction or bias 
given to their minds would more than counterbalance the small degree 
^ book-learning which they might be expected to acquire. 

It would be essentially necessary that the bead master should be 
married, and that his wife should p o ss e ss^ in every particular of manner 
and fading, the qualities which are considered indi^nsable In tlm 
husband. 

To boys of sadi tender age, the care and solidtnde of a person qngli* 
fied to take the place of a mother, would be inralnahle, and most neese* 
saiy. Many parents would, doubtless, send their sons to the hills and 
to &is establidifndnt more as a place where they oonld be boarded and 
taken care within reach, without prejudice to thdr health, than for 
purposes of study. And it is propo^ that the Ticatlon dionld only 
take place once a year ; along Taoation, say from the 1st of December to 
the 15th«of March, so as to afford tizne for the children to visit their 
parents or guardians. 
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It is supposed that about 20,000 rupees would be required to build the 
school at Simla, and about 10,000 more to meet the first expenses of the 
undertaking. This is, I think, the utmost we need calculate. 1 should 
myself be inclined to estimate these items respectively at 15,000 and 
8,000, giving a total of 23,000 rupees ; but as it is always better rather 
to over-estimate than under-estimate expenses, let it be supposed that 
80,000 rupees are required to set the establishment on foot. 

For this it is hoped that 100 subscribers may be found, each willing 
to subsci'ibe £30 or 300 rupeee. But were the proposal to meet with 
such support as to enable us to start with 200 instead of 100 subscribers, 
it would probably reduce the amount of subscription by a full third. 

I estimate roughly as follows the probable yearly expenses chargeable 
to the subscribers for their nominees. 


ConUngmit Expentea. 

Board, at 15 rupees per month, Rs. 


for nine months 135 

Servants 35 


170 


Fixed Expemes. 

Salarj of bead master Hs. 

and matron 2,400 or 8,000 

Other masters 2,600 or 3,200 

To ooDtingencies i,000 or 2,000 


6,000 or B,200 

Tots], divided by 100 

gives Rs. 60 or 82 


1 thus make the fixed expense to each shareholder, whether the nominee 
be sent or not, from 60 -to 82 rupees, and the contingent expenses 170 
per annum ; total 252. The head master and his wife would probably 
require an advance of some £300 or £400 to enable them to procure their 
outfit and passage to India. He would of course be required to furnish 
proper security to the managing members that the money be not need- 
lessly risked. 

It may be considered that making any part of the yearly charges 
payable by the subscribers, whether the nominee be sent or not, would 
deter many from joining the undertaking. 

This provision wUl, I apprehend, only be called into play during 
the first few years of the opening of the school ; and once the establish- 
ment of scholars is completed might, if so considered advisable, be 
annulled or modified. But at first, and until the school is filled, this 
provision is indispensable, as otherwise the expense would fall entirely 
on those who filled up their nominations. 

■ Should I find these proposals meet the approbation of many mem- 
bers of the eervices now resident in England, I dial! propose that such 
subscribers, as may find it convenient, form themselves into a committee 
in Inndon for the immediate canying out of the project. Meanwhile, I 
eamestly request the cordial co-^peradon of every member of the ser- 
vlees, and aU others who may fed interested in the undertakiol^. 

I am, yottCB faithfully, * 

Biuh C. Gcbbiits, Bengal Civil Service. 

17f^ 1844. Addpiie Care of Messrs. Grindlay and 

Co., Goinhill; or*-42ue cf Mesera. 
Colville, Gilmore^ and Co., (Bonita. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS TO SIR RSNRY POTTINGBR. 

The urivel of Sir Heiny Pottiefer in thle oooatry hu l>6en followed n 
wiety of entertainmentt gifen to thet right henoiiahle geotitniD, M toheiM 
of the latidhcti on folt by the eommereUl eominiuiity ei(pedeny at hie dlgfo- 
metic sarvieet in ChiniL 

On the 11th of December, Sir Henry wee entertained at Merchant T^fWe* 
HaJl, by the merchante of the eity of Limdon trading to China and the Bait- 
Indiee, in order to teeti^r their high appiofiU of the dietleguiahed abMity end 
seal dUplayed by Mm aa Biidah Plenipotentlaiy, in negotiating ao euce t ii a ftiily 
the commercial traaty with China. Covera were laid for SSR Mr. John A« 
Smith, M.P., officiated aa chalnnan. Immediately on hia right hand tat ffif 
Henry Pottlnger, Bart, the Margneaa of Normanby.and Lord P!almeHton,«nd 
on the left the Eirl of Aberdeen and Sir Jnmea Oribnin. 

After the uaual preliminary toaata, the C^mrman gaee ** the health of tbaii 
diatingiiiabed gueat, Sir Henry Pottlnger,'* towards whom they were iMt to 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude. " We have known so little hitbetto of 
that remarkable people to which the events of this day peculiarly refer,” be ob- 
served, ** that I believe we are as yet unable to acknowledge aa we ought all 
that we owe to the flrmneaa, the patience, the temper, and the forbearance of 
our distiiiguisbed gueat. We do not know all the difficulties which hcaet hla 
path ; but we can underittnd and appreciate the conduct of him who, himself a 
soldier, knew that the only just end of war was honourable peace, and who in 
the consciouaiiesB of Irresiatible power found in the weakneas and terror of hit 
opponents the most irresiatible aigumenta for mercy, moderation, and forbearance. 
There is ooe other oircmnstance to which 1 wish to call your attention, and to 
which I allude with peculiar pleasure. I believe that the interests of England 
foibid all exclusive selftsbness. Her interests do not stand isolated and alone. 
I rejoice, therefore, that Sir Henry Pottlnger, following the dictates of bis own 
vigorous understanding and his own generous nature, extended to all other 
nations of the world whatever advantages the Chinese treaty conferred upon 
his own country. I rejoice that if it was ever thought England fought China 
for selfish and exclusive advantages, our illustrious guest dispelled that illusion 
and vindicated tlie motives of England to the world.” 

Sir Henry Pottinger, in returning thanks, took occasion to say, that the expe- 
dition up to Nankin was the most extraordinary event in the history of any 
country in the world. It aormounted physical difficulties which the Chines^ 
themselves believed utterly impoesible. ** When the Bogoe forts had bteQ 
silenced at the mouth of the river by the gallantry of our troops, the Governor 
of Nankin, I know for a foot, wrote to the emperor, saying be mli^t foel gplte 
easy, for the expedition could never reach him. With respect to matters of 
trade, I believe the treaty includes every thing desirable for England sod fo^ 
China. I am now speaking impartially. Having refiected serioosiy on it since 
I returned to England, I really see no point in which any amendment of im- 
portanoe can be made. There ara some points no denblsiisoeptible of amend- 
ment, but on all the leadiug important points it mqnires no altaration. It if 
one great advantage^ that it is liksly to beaeftt England and Cbfam in the some 
dfgree. The interests of both oountnec are, in foet, elmilarly atfseted- A 
veiy erroneons Impression wmit abipoA thvonfib* 1 betteve^ seme papers at 
Canton, that there had been some mintake eommittod in the traaty. That In 
qnita Incorrect It aroaa from the wrcamity of my reslrfng ptddfo an abatafaf 
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of the treety, while the Giineie published the whole, end e timnelation wee 
made with many important omissions. Having been asked seriously whether 
there was any ground for the allegation that mistakes had been committed, I 
■m happy to say that there is no cause whatever for the alarm. 1 feel it 
right, on this most public occasion, to say that I look upon Hong-Kong still as 
the best position for British enterprise. Unfortunately, it has been unhealthy; 
but there is nothing in its appearance or situation that should render it so» and 
those who would substitute Chusan for it are, in my humble opinion, in error. 
Chusan is an island containing 60,000 inhabitants, and is situated in the midst 
of an archipelago, containing at least 1,000,000 iidiabitants, which it would at 
all times be difficult to prevent coming into jealous and angry discussions with 
this country, whilst our own colony is sufficient for all commercial purposes.** 

The Eafi of Aberdeent in responding to the toast, the health of her Majesty's 
Ministers,” availed himself of the opportunity publicly to declare the opinions 
he entertained of the abilities, the character, and the conduct of the distin- 
guished person whom they had that day met to honour. ** It has been my 
dutyl” said the earl, ''frequently to express those sentiments to himself, as it has 
also been my more pleasing and more important duty repeatedly to convey to 
him the gracious approbation of his sovereign. I may venture on this occasion 
to congratulate a noble friend of mine who preceded me in the office I now 
have the honour to hold, as being the means of obtaining for this country the 
eminent services of Sir Henry Pottinger as Plenipotentiary in China. I have 
for three years been in constant correspondence with Sir Henry, and it is no more 
than truth to declare that I think no mail ever arrived from China without bring- 
ing to me fresh reasons to be deeply sensible of his merits, and his just claims to 
the gratitude of his country. Tou may readily imagine that, in i country like 
China, so distant, so different in almost every respect from those of which we 
have any knowledge, with every desire on the part of the Government at home 
to assume responsibility, to give every kind of assistance, to provide by in- 
structions for all contingencies, yet very much, under these circumstances, must 
always depend upon the judgment and discretion of the person who, on the 
•pot, is to administer the instructions he may receive. 1 believe that there never 
was a man in whom the Government and the country might more safely repose 
confidence in such a situation than Sir Henry Pottinger. And permit me to say 
that, when difficulties arose, as difficulties numerous and weighty did arise, un- 
foreseen and unexpected, by his ability, by bis firmness, his perseverance and 
eneigy, be was enabled to meet and overcome them all. I will only repeat the 
great gratification I feel in the opportunity of paying my humble tribute to his 
tranacendant abilities." 

Xortf jPohasrstoR, on his health being drunk, said t— ** My noble friend baa 
congratulated me and my late colleagues upon having been so fortunate as to 
choose so able a public servant It was, indeed, a piece of good fortune for us 
as well as for the country. But I am bound to say, that that choice arose from 
no private partialities. Sir Henry Pottinger was pointed out to us solely and 
done by the distinguished services which in a former part of bis career he had 
teadered to bis country. Though it was wj duty, from the office I held, to 
propose the Individual who was to go out as Plenipotentiary, I had not at that 
time the pleasure and advantage even of personal acquaintance with Sir 9. 
PoUtagot* He was selected solely from the high character which he then bore# 
and which aohsequent events have not only amply sustained, but raised still 
^ higher, in the estimation of his sovereign and the eouatry at large^ We have 
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been congrmtulatf d on tbe advantages which ifni accrue from the conditions of 
tlie treaty, and I must sa^ that it is honourable to England that wo shewed as 
much moderation after victory as we did ability and gallantry during the con- 
test : and that we did not impose heavier terms on the conquered enemy than 
we had proposed to that power before the contpat coromeiieed. When, after a 
siireessfiii war, hard terms are imposed on a vanquished enemy, terms incon- 
sistent with the interests and independence of the country with whom we hare 
been contending,— I maintain that those terms, liowever they may flaUer the 
vanity end pride of the conquering nation, cannot, in the long run^ be advano 
tageouh even to tne party proposing them. But here we have the satiiflaetioii 
of knowing that, while we have secured to ourMlves advantages of commeicd, 
the extent of which it is difficult for any man to suffer himself to antieipcte, 
w'e cannot derive those advantages from the treaty witliout conferring equal 
beneflts on the Chinese themselves. We are, therefore, not only benefiting 
ourselves, but the means of introducing civilization and commerce to the mul- 
titudes who inhabit those vast and distant regions. 1 shall only again expreae 
the satisfaction which 1 derive from being allowed to be present on an occasion 
like this, and how proud I feel in being one of this great assembly met here to 
acknowledge the distinguished services of Sir Henry Pottinger." 

Before the dinner, on Sir Henry Pottinger entering the reception-room, Sir 
G. ].4)rpent, on behalf of the merchants of London tniding to the East- Indies 
and China, presented to him an address signed by seventy-three firms of this 
city, comprihing nearly the whole of the commercial houses of any eminence in 
town, 06 a testimony of the distinguished sense they entertain of the ability and 
zeal shewn by him during the negotiations in China. The address, which eulo- 
gized the skill and ability displayed by Sir II. Pottinger in the conduct of the 
negotiations, which had gained facilities for trade in general in China, con- 
cluded thii*> . ** We hope that the same liberality which has been displayed by 
the Chinese on one side in the arrangements of the tariff, from which wo anti- 
cipate great advantages to our trade, will, as far as practicable, be imitated in 
this country with reference to that great staple article of the Chinese market 
tea.” In the course of his reply to this address, Sir Henry observed: “ I re- 
joice that it has been my good fortune to be the humble, though zealous, instru- 
ment of removing to a certain extent the barrier which has hitherto excluded 
China from social and cordial intercourse with the rest of the world, and I will 
only add, that I see no reason to doubt but that, the first step having been 
made, it will depend on ourselves and the other nations who msy henceforward 
join in that intercourse to perfect it in due time.” 

On the 17th December, a grand public entertainment was given to Sir Henry 
at Liverpool, in the Town Hall, by the leading merchonte : Mr. Jamee Law- 
rence, the mayor, presided, having on hie right Sir Ht Pottinger, Lord Sandon, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, M.F., &c. ; on bis left Bord Stanley, the High Sheriff, Mr. 
W. Entwistle, M. P., fiic. Covers were laid for about 400. 

The CAairma/i, in proposing the health of their guest, said : *' There ere, I 
am sure, few here who are not feelingly alive to the great importance of the 
trade with China. Many, to their cost, I fear, have felt the difficulties and pre- 
judices with which that trade was for a long series of years surrounded, and ell 
will bail with gratitude the man who haa so greatly contributed to place it on 
a firm and permanent basis. The benefits of the China trade will not be eo^ 
fined to the British merchant : the manufeeturer will feel its powerful stimmib 
Asiat.Journ.N.&,VoLJV.No,2L 2 Q 
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' iu)d the artizan will derife liia full ahare in ita advantage!. Ita efTecti will be 
lelt throughout every portion of the empire, and I trust that even that great 
iporldof people who hitbertohave been to adverse to intercourse with strangen 
sirHl obtain a full share in the bleseings likely to follow from the labours of our 
distinguished guest. 1 therefore beg to propose the health of the Right Hon. 
Sir H. Pottinger, whose sagacious, enlightened, and successful policy, has 
opened a new world to British eoterprise and capital.*’ 

Sir Henry Poilingert in his response to Uie toast, observed : ** When I wae 
.graciously selected by her Msgesty to dieebaige the duties of Envoy in Chios, 
1 went out with a firm detennination, not of forcing any unpleasant treaty on 
the Chinese after the great objects of war were obtained by the prowess of her 
Majesty’s arms, but rather to act as an umpire between the two ennpires. I 
found those attached to ray mission cordially entered into my views, end I also 
bad the great happiness of meeting with a corresponding congenial feeling in 
the Imperial Commissioner Key-ing.thaa whom a more enlightened statesman 
1 believe is not to be found in any country in the world— a man fully alive to all 
the amenities of life, and particularly distinguished by a high sense of honour 
and good faith, which dictated his conduct throughout his negotiations with 
me. I could tell you of such instances of Key-ing’s high feeling and noble 
conduct as would astonish you; and 1 trust at some future period it may please 
hert Majesty’s Government, not merely to do him, but the Chinese people, 
justice, by making his despatches and letters public. It would astonish not 
only you, but all the world, to find such sentiments coming from a mandarin, 
amongst a people wbo hitherto have been considered shut out from the pale of 
civilization. One great point in the treaty was to throw the Chinese trade 
open, as far as rested with me, to all other nations. That, you must be aware, 
I could not have done without the cordial approbation and sanction of the 
Cltinese autlmrities ; but the moment I explained the subject, the moment 1 
pointed out to the Imperial Commissioner the advantages to be derived by all 
other nations, and the Chinese themselves, from throwing it open to all, ho 
. most cordially assented, and before I left China be entreated me, as represen- 
tative of England, to act as mediator, in case any unforeseen difficulty should 
arise between China and any other European power. This is a strong proof of 
the confidence I won, and I hope I w'on that confidence not by succumbing in 
any way to unjttst demands made by the Chinese, but by letting them see that 
there was only one rule for ray conduct os nn Englishman— that was true foitli 
and true honour. There is one other point on w'bich I may perhaps be allowed 
to sny a very few words, and that is the conduct we ought to pursue towards 
the Chincbe in our maritime intercourse with them. We must reincml)er they 
have been for 3,000 or 4,000 years, as we are led to believe, totally secluded by 
themselves ; that they do not understand us, and that a mere treaty with them 
is by no means a ground to expect that they will at once adopt our notions. 
But I am quite certain, from what I saw of the Chinese character, that if they 
Ve kindly created by the English, and by all the other nations resorting to 
China, in due time, with God’s blessing, they will enter readily and warmly 
Into alb fhnae*foe1ing6 and relations of social and commercial intercourse with ua 
which are so desirable between man and man." 

Lord SianUy, in returning acknowledgpnents for the compliment paid to her 
Mijeaty’a ministers, said : " There is one point to which the right hon. hart. 
{Sir H. Pottinger) has peculiarly adverted, though he has modestly abstained 
itom stating tiie full share lie had in it. I allude to that dedaioii to whfoh he came 
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on nit own retpousibility (and without inttrootioat), not only not to dOnmnd 
exclusive privileges ‘‘for that hr waa prohibited from doing— but to inteit ate 
stipulation in tbe treaty that alf other nationa should alike partake In the com- 
raercial advantages which had been gained ft>r this conntry by the power of the 
Dritisli onns, and by tbe prudence of British negotiatioRS. I beg to expreae 
my (Treat satiBraction at tbe alluskm made by the right > 100 . gentleman : I asean, 
the necessity of gieat eaution and great prudence in our dealings with our new 
ullies, lately brought withfh the pale of dvlhaation— the vast Chinese empire. 
When I say * of ddliaalion,* 1 should rather say of European commerce 
and intercourse; because I believe there Is no nation in tlie world to whidii as 
far as civilization goes, greater injustice has been dona than to the great empift 
of China. Among those subjects which particularly struck the Chinees during 
the course of our warlike operations against them, and since, in our diplomatic 
intercourse with Miem, has been the strict, accurate, Uberai fhlfllnnciit, in the 
spiiit 04 well os in the letter, of every engagem«mt into which we have entered. 
We have heard 'I'oe Chinese spoken of as a tricky, overreaching people. That 
there arc such among them, among the inferior dealers, 1 do not (or a moment 
doubt : but I do disbelieve that such is the general character of the nation. I 
believe, so far as our Ii...er experience baa gone, tbat there in no nation which 
more highly values public faith in others ; and up to the present moment I am 
bound to say that there never was a government or a nation which more strictly 
and conscientiously adhered to the literal fulfilment of the engagements into 
which it had entered.** 

Previuub to the dinner, an address was presented to Sir Henry from the 
£ast-lndia and China Association of Liverpool, by Mr. C. Turner, the chairman 
of the a.48uciation. 

On the 20th December, the Town Council and principal merchants of 
Manchester entertained Sir Henry at a sumptuous festival at the Town Hall, 
to which 210 gentlemtn sat down. 

On the dinner tickets (price two guineas each) there was a very neatly 
executed engraving of the signature of tbe Chinese treaty, Sir Henry, with his 
staff, secretaries, fkc., being represented within an Oriental pavilion, holding 
out the treaty, while the Chinese Commissioner, with his guard of honour, 
approaches to receive it. 

Mr. Alexander Kuy, tbe Mayor, presided; on bis right sat Sir Henry Poitinger,. 
Major-General Sir Tliomos Arbulbnot, K.C.B., the General commanding 
tlie northern distiict, Sir George Larpent, Mr. John Wilson Patten, M. P., 8cc. 
On the left were Mr. W. Entwistle, M.P., Mr. J. M'Gregor, of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. J. Loch, M.P., &c. 

The Chuirmaiiy in introducing the particular toast of the evening, adverted to 
the extent and populousness of the Chinese empire, and the eonseqaent advan- 
tages wliicli the opening of that empire to Briti**h enterprise conferred upow 
their manufacturing districts. 1 have heard,” observed the Chairman, *' an 
exclamation which proceeded from one of our country manufaetarers upon the 
subject, which 1 dare say will convey some idea to tbe minds of gentlemen 
present of the advantages which we are likely to derive from the extension of 
our intercourse with China.—* Why,* said the worthy niaiHifiusturer, * all the 
mills we now have will hardly make yarn to find them with nightcaps anda o eka** 
Without entertaining any very extravagaiit notions upon tbe subject nyiel^ 
at all wishing to excite any spirit of speculation by any remarks I muifwektt 
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upon the present occasion, I may state that T have been funiished, by the 
kindness of my friend, Mr. Macvicar, with a statement of the exports to China 
during the years 1843 and 1844. From that account I perceive, that in 1843, of 
plain cotton piece goods there were shipped to China, from tke ports of London, 
Liverpool, and Clyde, 1,148,3^' pieces, and in the corresponding period, 
namely, for the year ending 30th November, 1844, the number of pieces 
amounted to 2,250,795 ; making an advance of 1,102,414 pieces. The value 
of all the articles enumerated in this statement amounted, in 1843, to 1,468,115/., 
and that of the same descriptions in the year ending 30th November, 1844, 
amounted to 2,064,098/. ; shewing an increase in value of the exports of this 
country to China, in a single year, of 595,978/. 1 am quite persuaded, that, 
for many years to come, our manufacturers will find, by the state of their 
balance-sheet every Christmas, they will have to bless the exertions of Sir Henry 
Fottingcr. 1 am also quite delighted to have to express my conviction upon 
this occasion, that the successful efforts of Sir Henry Pottinger will have given 
many a large loaf, and, at the snme time, a vast amount of comfort, to the 
operatives and artisans of this district. I know no other instance hesiiles the 
present where a treaty of this magnitude has been concluded which has had not 
merely the approbation of his own countrymen, of every class and grade who 
have given any attention to the subject, but of all the nations in the world. He 
has softened down all those rival and hostile feelings upon this occasion which 
we should all have expected to see rife if he had not introduced that memorable 
treaty, which I liopc will hereafter become known to all time as * the Pottinger 
treaty,’ which extended the advantages of the trade with China to all those 
cmpirci and states which had had no previous communication with China." 

S.r IfcriTi/ Pottinger f in acknowledging the compliment, said, — “ When I 
was first appointed to go to China, it was, I am proud to say, totally unsolicited. 
1 hud been in India from the time 1 was a boy of thirteen years of age. 1 came 
home to England ; and I had bad very little intercourse with any of the leading 
men in both or either parties ; in fact, I hardly knew any of them personally, 
when I received an intimation from her Majesty's ministers at the time to the 
purport that 1 should go out to China. Although my health was not quite 
established, I was ready and fonvard to do any service to my country; and 1 
embarked for China with the full intention of doing all that 1 could by a full 
and unxious exertion to carry out the instructions that I had received. I’pon 
my iirrivul iu China, 1 need hardly tell you things were in a very un}>leasant and 
awkward state ; but through the valour of her Majesty’s arms, and the distin- 
guished services of her Majesty's navy, they soon came to have a better up. 
pearanco. And as soon as that sort of persuasion induced the Chinese 
Government to listen to our terms, I was more than ready to meet them half- 
wayi and to shew that moderation, which I am sure wbb best worthy of 
England, and which I am quite certain every person in this room would 
highly approve of. 1 met >vitli assistance which I could hardly have promised 
myself. Sqme of the gentlemen attached to the former mission were quite com- 
petent to give me every information, and they undoubtedly did so. One of 
them, alas ! now no more, was peculiarly a person likely to be of use to me 
upon the occasion : I speak of Mr. Morrison. The other is a gentleman wi^h 
wliom, I dare say, some of you ore acquainted— Mr. Thom, a gentleman from 
Glasgow. To these two gentlemen, I am glad to have this public opportunity 
of saying, 1 was greatly Indebted for all the information upon which the tariff 
•Ad the commercial part of the negotiations were regdlated. My 4wn opinion 
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of the treatjr was* that it would take aome time, at all eventa, to mature Itaelf ; 
and there are one or two queationa aa to what retuma China will make to ua 
that are of the moat important liature. But if that difficulty can be got over, I 
trust, as England can equally benefit herself byjyenefiting China— and it will be 
in a great measure— -I believe I may say that tll^ advantages of the treaty to 
England, and to all other manufacturing countries, will be nlmoat unlimited. I 
calculate, from my own personal observatini), that the immediate effect of the 
treaty will be to bring us into direct contact with not lees than from 190,000,000 
to 160,000,000 of people. I speak of the acaboard ; and my own firm belief ia, 
that if we do uyi go too fast for the Chinese, if wc allow them fo aee we have 
no object beyond kindness and commefcial intercourse, that we have no exclu.. 
si VC h'clings, do not lo(»1c to any thing beyond a mere mercantile settlement in 
their country, 1 do believe that in the lapse of a very few years they will be 
as ready, or perhaps more so, to trade with us as we arc with any other 
country.” 

Addresses were presented to Sir Henry at Manchester from the council of 
the borough ; trom the merchants and manuructurers of the town ; and from 
the operatives in the cotton manufactories, this addretis bearing 1<> VJH signa- 
tures. Tlie merchants and manufacturers have also entered into a subscription 
to purchase apiece of phite, or some other suitable testimonial, to be presented 
to Sii Henry. 


<2rii)U anD iUilUarjt S-rrbirrs. 

(Prom the Indian MaiL^ 

AllHIVALS REPORTED IN ENGLAND, 
civit. 

JJ( ngal r.slah. — Mr. Charles Horne. 

Mailt us I't'tt/h. — Mr. James D. Sim. 

MILITAUV. 

Bengal Ei^tah. — Lieut. James G. Gaitakcll, :?6th L.T. 

Ens. John M. P. Montagu, 2Cth L.I. 

Lieut. Henry M. Williams, 27th N.I. 

Lieut. John Kendall, 28tli N.I. 

Capt. William Mitchell, 32nd N.I. 

Lieut, Henry P. Wildig, Sitli N.I. 

Suig. Henry lioubficid, 03th N.I, 

Ena. John J. Murray, Tlst N I. 

Madras Estah.^Cn[it. Charles IJ. Lindsay, 3rU L.Cuv. 

Lieut. Arthur G- Garland, 4>th L. Cav. 

Lieut. Vicentlo C. Taylor, 3rd L.I. 

Lieut. Charles C. McCalium, 7th N. I. 

Ens. Richard J. Blunt, 23th N.I. 

Lieut. Hamilton H. McLeod, 27tb N. I. 

Capt. James V. Hughes, SOth N. I. 

Lieut. George K. Rolstom 47ib N.I. 

Ens. William Southey, 43th N.I. 

Lieut Francis J. Ixtughnan, 30th K. 1. 

Assist surg. Robert P. Linton. 

Assist. Burg. Ambrose Blacklock. 

2}oai3ajr£iita6.«Capt. Philip C. N. Aroiel, 1st gren. reg. N.L 
Brev. capt. Henry Rudd, 3th L.L 
Lieut Christtmher P. Rigby, 16tb N.L 
Capt Heniy Creed, artillery. 

Surg. Robert Brown. 

Assist s^. Bichard Woosnam, on duty with Sir H.PoiCiBfir. 

MAEIVS. 

iBsmbnyE^ob^Lisat Henry W. Gnmods, LK. 
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PEEMITTED TO RETURN TO THEIR DUTY IN INDIA, 
civil.. 

JBenaolEstah. — Mr. Charles Gubbins, by snamer in Jan. next. 

Moiras Eitab,-^MT. Francis N. Maltby, by Dec. mail steamer. 

Mr. Henry Forilea, by steamer which will leave Southampton 
in Jnn. next. 

ManhayEstab. — Mr. William J. Turqnand, by Dee. mail steamer. 

Ml LIT Aar. 

BangalEstab.^CspU Edward S. S. Waring, Cth L.Cav., overland, Feb. 
Comet Helenus E. Young, 8th L.Cav., in Jan. 

Lieut. Charles F. M. Mundy, 34tb N. I. 

Madras Eatab. — Lieut Percy T. Snow, 3rd L.I., overland, Feb. 

Capt Robert Younghusband, 19ih N.I., overland, Jan., in- 
stead of Dec. 

Lieut. Ceesar G. Bolton, 21st N.I. 

Capt. Claude A. Roberts, 29th N.T., overland, Jan. 

Lieut Matthew Price, 34>th L.I., overland, Dec. 

Capt. Clias. Woodfall, 47th N. I., overland, Feb. 

• Capt. J. E. Hughes, 47th N.I., overland, Jan. 

Capt Jas. S. Lang, 48th N.I., overland, Jan. 

Vet. surg. Nicholas F. Clarkson, overland. 

BomhayEstah. — Capt Thomas Jackson, 10th N.I., overland. 

Lieut John G. J. Johnston, lOth N*I> 

Lieut. Charles F. Kneller, 11th N.I. 

Capt Thomas Muugban, 12tb N. I., overland, Jan. 

Major Edward P. Lynch, K.L.S., 16th N.I. 

Lieut. William Ballingall, 24th N.I. 

Second- Lieut. William F. Marriott, engineers, overland, Feb. 

r.( CLKSIASTICAL. 

BomhayEsiah. — Rev. John Stephenson, m. a., overland, Dec. 

GRANTED AN EXTENSION OF LEAVE AT HOME 

CIVIL. 

Bengal Estah . — Mr. William T. Trotter, 6 months. 

Madrat-Estab. — Mr. John Paternoster, 12 months. 

Bombay Esiab. — Mr. John N. Rose, 6 months. 

MlLITAaV. 

Bengal Ektah, — Cnpt James S. Davies, 32nd N.I., G months. 

Lieut Francib Drake, 61st N. I., 3 months. 

Lieut. Samuel Stallaitl, artillery, 6 montlis. 

AfaJroA' J?5<a6.’^Lieut Henry R. Nuthall, 23rd L.I., 6 months. 

Lieut. Leonard M. V. Strachey, Ist N.I., 6 months. 

Lieut, col. Thomas G. Newell, 47th N.I., G months. 

XrCLXSIASTlCAL. 

Madras Kstab.^'R.ey. John C. Street, b . a., 6 months. 

PERMITTED TO RETIRE FROM THE SERVICE. 

MlLITAUr. 

Madras Estah. James G. S. Cadell, 3rd L.Cav., on half-pay. 

APPOINTMENTS AT HOME. 

MILITABr. 

Madras Estah. — Mr. Edward Dawson, appointed a vet surg. 

MARlirZ. 

Bombay Estah.^'idx. Hen. Lamb, appointed a volunteer for I.N. 

Mr. George llushton, appointed a volunteer for I.N., and to 
proceed from Liverpool per Duke of WMigton^ vid Bengal. 
Mr. John 11. Lakc.s, now on a voyage to Bombay, appointed 
a volunteer for I.N. 

Mr. Hiram I^awless, now at Bombay, appointed a volunteer 
for I.N. 

home xstabusumkht. 

Mr. James P. Thom, a clerk in the examiner's depart E.I.H., and Mr. 
William A. Sbee, a clerk in tlie military depart ditto, ]mowed to excliange 
positions in their respective offices. 
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[It If right to Btete that fQimiifrief of t h enf P fhotei wiU In future he gltnn, 
inettod oC ee heretofore, nerboHm reportf . The reoion io tbie : tbe eerbelMi 
repoTti were required by Ab Court of Diieolon, m reMdi, ond they paid 
the expenae of reigning them in full; hut tbe Court no longer require 
iliem, and the Proprietors of the Journal cannot, of coune, be expected to inopr 
so heavy an expense for such an object.] 


Eaat-In^o JSbitee, Dbc. 18. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East-India Stock was heM 
this day, pursuant to tbe Charter, at tbe Company's house; in Leadcnhall* 

street. 

amhuitt to maj.-okk. sia w. iron. 

Tbe minutes of tbe lost Court having been read, 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Shepherd) said, he had the pleasure to acquaint the 
Court that the resolution which they had passed, on the 18th of September last* 
for granting an annuity of 1,000/. to Maj.-Gen. Sir William Nott, o.r.B.,had 
received tbe approbation of the Board of Control. Tliat approbation had been 
communicated in the following letter: — 

“ India Board, Oct 1. 1844b 

** Sir, — Tbe Commissioners for the aflbira of India have much satis&ction ra 
sanctioning the grant of on annuity of 1,000/L per annum to Major-General 
Sir William Nott, g.c.b., as proposed in the resolution of tbe Court of Direo» 
tors transmitted in your letter of tbe 28th ultimo. 

^ ^'1 have the honour to be, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ J. C. Melvin. Esq. “ Hugh Starx.’* 

The resolution had been made known to the gallant officer by the secretary, 
and the Directors had since received from him a letter in acknowledgment 
Both those letters would be read. 

The clerk then read the following letters — 

East-Tndia House, Oct. 3, 1844. 

“ Sir,~I hare the lionour to aequaint you, that the attention of the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company having been called by their chairman 
to your recent arrival in England in bad health, the Court, adverting to the 
eminent ecrvices by which you have distinguiihed yourself, and sincerely aym- 
patfaizing with 3 rou in the cause of your return to this country, have resolved 
that, as a special mark of the sense which they entertma of tbe foresight, 
judgment, decision, and courage evinced by you throughout the whole period 
of your oommimd at Candabar, and during your brilliant and tueoeesful muBh 
thciicc by Ghuznec to Cabal, which ao greatly contributed to the honour of the 
British nation and to the maintenance of its reputation, an annuity of 1 jOOO/. be 
granted to you, commencing from the day on whidi you left India. 

** I have the gratification of adding, tint the unanimous resolution of the 
Court of Directors, now communicated to you, has been approved with riio 
oaine unanimity by the General Court of Proprietoiv, and that the Right Hoo. 
the Board of CommiMionerB for the Affairs of India have expressed much satis- 
fiietion In eonfliming the grant by their sanetioB, 

**1 halve, file. 

“ JjjmM C. IhLviLL, See. 

** fiieiar-Geaefil Sir W. Kot4 e.c.B., Sec.** 
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Dehat&at the Eastt-Indla House^ Dec. 18 . 

Carmarthen, Oct. 5, 1844. 

** Sir, — I liave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
3rd insU communicating to me the gratifying information that the Hon. the 
Court of Directors of the East- India Company had been pleased to grant me 
an annuity of ],000f. from the day on which I quitted India, and that the same 
had been approved by the General Court of Proprietors, which mark of favour 
bad been sanctioned by the Right lion, the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India. 

** I have to beg that you will lay before the chairman, for the information of 
the Hon. Court, my high sense of gratitude fur this handsome mark of their 
favour. 

“ I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

** James C. Melvill, Esq.** “ W. Nott, Major-General. 

The Chairman then laid before the Court the account of superannuations 
granted since the last General Court 

SUrPORT OF THF. TEMPLF OF JUGGERNAUT. 

The following motion, which has been postponed by Mr. Poyndcr from time 
to time, stood first for discussion : — 

“ That the despatch of Lord Auckland, of the 17th of November, 1833, by 
which liis Lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal Government, and 
recommended the annual money payment of 6,000/1 to the Temple of Jugger- 
naut (to which recommendation the directors assented by their despatch of the 
2nd of June, 1B40), be considered by the Court of Proprietors, on motion for 
abrogating such money payment, upon the ground of no original pledge or en- 
gagement having ever been given for the same by or on behalf of this Company, 
oa erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch.’* 

The Chairman said he had received a letter tliat morning from the bon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Poynder), wherein he expressed his regret that he was unable 
bom indisposition to attend tlie court, and that he was, therefore, desirous of 
IKratponing bis motion. He (the Chairman), however, was happy to state to the 
Court that the necessary documents, to which he could not then refer, having 
been received from India, the Court of Directors had taken the subject into their 
consideration ; and, alUiough he was not in a position at present to lay before 
the Court the despatch which they had come to the determination of sending 
out to India, yet he felt himself justitiod in informing the Court that their 
decision was such as would, he hoped, complete the severance of the manage- 
ment of the temples from the government of India altogether. (Hear I heart) 
Mr. Strachan expressed his satisfaction at the statement of the hon. Chair- 
man, and complimented the Court of Directors for the course they had pursued. 

TREATMENT OP TBK KINO OP DELHI. 

Mr. G. Thompson then rose to call the attention of the Court to the treat- 
ment which his Majesty the King of Delhi had received from the Governments 
of India and Great Britain, and to the claims which his illustrious family had 
upon the justice and gratitude of the East- India Company. He wished to 
discuss the subject in the most calm and temperate manner. All he asked for 
at the hands of the Court was good faith, a scrupulous observance of treaties, 
and the fulfilment of those engagements into which the Company or their ser- 
vants in India had voluntarily entered. His Majesty alleged Firstly, that 
the British Government has hitherto granted to him and his predecSisors only 
a portion of the allowance which, forty years ago, was solemnly gnarantead for 
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the mtiintenance in affluence^, dignity, and honourable repose of the King and 
Iloyal family of Delhi ; and. that, in consequence, the faitli of the British 
Government has been broken, artd the Sovereigns of Dellii and the Royal 
household subjected to mortification, inconvenience, and euifcritig. Secondly, 
that the British Government (in addition to departing from its own voluntary, 
deliberate, and public engagement, to supply the means necessary for the sup- 
port of the King and Royal fami'y in a manner corresponding to their rank and 
dignity) has, without just cause, deprived his Majesty of the privileges and 
prerogatives which have from time immemorial been exercised by the Kings of 
Delhi, and the cor^inacd and perpetual enjoyment of which, together with a 
nominal sovereignty, was expressly promised at the time that the Emperor 
Shah Allum placed himself under British protection." The King of Delhi was 
one of a long line of Sovereigns, who for upwards of three hundied years had 
sat upon the throne of Ilindostan , and for one hundred and fifty years the 
success and prosperity, nut to say the existence, of the EasUindia Company in 
India was owing to the favour, and patronage, and protection, given to their 
servants by the Emperors of Delhi successively. To that power the Company 
was indebted fur their dominion in the first instance over a country as large as 
the whole of France; and by it they were, in fact, established as rulers of groat 
part of their empire. The total amount received by the King from the British 
Government, monthly, is 1,00,2^80 rupees. The King’s allowance out of this, 
including the amount paid in lieu of nuzzurs at festivals, and the addition by 
Lord Minto in 1809, is 79,300 rupees. The rest is allotted to other members 
of the royal family. His Majesty can exercise no kingly prerogative beyond 
the circle of his own household, and is prohibited from receiving any token of 
sovereignty from any one under the control of the East-Jndia Company, or 
fiom any other person not in the immediate service of bis Majesty. In these 
circumstances, the King deems himself aggrieved, both in regard to the amount 
of money given for the support of himself and the royal &mily, and the annihi- 
lation of his privileges as a Sovereign. The lion, proprietor then detailed the 
occurrences which led the King of Delhi to place himself under the protection 
of the British, and read the terms of the (alleged) treaty with Lord Lake, of 1803, 
viz. 

** Art. 1. All the mehals (districts) situate on the right bank of the rivec 
Jumna, and the north-west of the Mowza Khaboolpoor, are fixed as the crown 
lands of his Majesty. 

“ 2. The collection of the revenues of the aforesaid mehals (shall continue 
as heretofore) under the direction of the British resident at the court of Delhi. 

** 3. The mootsuddies, or officers of the royal treasury, sliall attend at the 
kutchary, or office of the collector of revenues, of the said crown lands, and 
keep an account of the in-comings and out-goings of the said crown lands, in 
order that satisfaction and tranquillity may be afforded to his Majesty. 

“4. The sum of ten thousand rupees (as nuzzurs) shall be presented by the 
British resident to his Miyesty at each of the seven great annual festivals. 

**5. Two cazees and a mooftec shall be appointed from among the most 
learned of the inhabitants of Delhi for the administration of justice. 

"6. In every instance where the punishment of death is awarded by the 
criminal courts of Delhi, previous to such punishment being carried into 
effect, it shall be submitted to his Majesty for sanction or otherwise. 

*'7. Coin struck iu his Majesty’s name shall be current in the city of Dellii, 
and in the crown lands of his Majesty. 
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**8. Should there be an increase in the collections from the above mehali 
(districts), in consequence of extended cultivation and the improved condi* 
tlon of the ryots (cultivators), an augmentation to that amount will tidee place 
in the king's peshkash (tribute). 

“ 9. The resident will present 10,000 rupees on the occasion of each of the 
seven festivals held annually, viz., two Eeds, the anniversary of the acces- 
sion, the Now Roze (new year’s-day), the Holy Rumzan, the Hooly, and 
Bussunt. 

" 10. Tiie jagheers (estates) of the heir- apparent and Mirzah Aizedbukhsh, 
situated in the Doab, shall be made over to the officers of the Honourable 
Company. 

“The expense of the troops, police corps, &c., employed in the Khalsah 
(or crown lands), shall be defrayed by the Honourable Company." 

The lion. Proprietor read the following extract, amongst others, from the 
Wellesley Despatches Notwithstanding his Majesty’s total deprivation of 
feal power, dominion, and authority, almost every state and every class of 
people in India continue to acknowledge his nominal sovereignty. The cur- 
rent coin of every established state is struck in the name of Shah Allum. 
Princes imd persons of the highest rank and family still bear the titles and 
display the insignia of rank which they or their ancestors derived from the 
throne of Delhi, under the acknowledged authority of Shah Allum, and his 
Majesty is still considered to be the only legitimate fountain of similar 
honours. The pride of the numerous class of Mussulmans in India is gratified 
by a recognition of the nominal authority of the illustrious representative of 
tlie house of Timour over territories which once constituted tlie extensive and 
powerlul empire of the Mogul, and the Mussulmans arc still disposed to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of pretenrions or demands ostensibly proceeding 
from the authority of the imperial mandate. Under these circumstances, the 
person nnd authority of his Majesty .Shah Allum might form a dangerous 
instrument in the hands of any state possessing suffieient power, energy, and 
judgment to employ it, in prusecuting views of aggrandizement and ambition. 
The Mogul had never been an important or dangerous instrument in the hands 
of the Mniirattus, but the augmentation of M. Perron’s infiucnce nnd powers 
and the growth of a French interest in Ilindostun, liad given a new aspect to 
the position of the Mogul, and that unfortunate prince might have become a 
powerful uid to the cause of Fratiee in India under the direction of French 
agent*'.’’ IVeviously to the decisive battle of Delln, on the 11th of September, 
1803, I.ord Wellesley had addressed a letter to the king, inviting him, should 
the opportunity oeeur, to place himself under the protection of the British 
Government, ossuring him of the attachment of that Government to his royal 
house, and that adequate provision should be made for the support of himself, 
his family, and his household. His Majesty, in a letter of the 5th October, 
1803, addressed to Lord Wellesley, after congratulating him on the success of 
Lord Lake, claimed the fulfilment of the pledge oont^ned in his lordship's 
letter ; and on the 2nd of December, 1803, an ikrah’-namaht or written agree- 
ment. was submitted by Lord Lake to the king. 

The CAotrsum.— When was it delivered? 

Mr. Thompatm eaid the treaty was stated to have been snbmitted, but he 
could not say when it was delivered. However, if any quettion arose upon 
thit, he would dismiss that document altogether, as there was sufficient 
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foundation without it for the claim of his Majesty. It was quite clear that 
certain lands were to be assigned to the King of Delhi, in order to enable Mn 
to keep up a proper dignity, and that it was the intention of the Gofemoi^ 
General that he should have an ample allowance for that purpose. The 
amount of thirty lacs of rupees, which wsb proposed by the lifarquess Welles- 
ley, was not the maximum of the proposed grant, on the contrary, it was 
evident, from hi«« lonlshtp's despatches, that he intended to go further, if, on 
subsequent inquiries, the exigencies of the ease rendered it necessary. 
Part of the lands tii^n proposed to be asaignpd to tiie King of Dellii was now 
yielding an excess of thirty-five lacs a year. On the IGth of Novcmbei, 1804^ 
in a document entitled, '* Notes of Proposed Instructions to Sir D. Ochter- 
lony,** the deep solicitude which the Marquese Wellesley fek with resj»ect to 
the king was strongly expressed ; and he then again spoke of the provision tiiat 
was to be assigned to him for his support. Ho said : *' It is not, however, 
the intention of the Governor- General to fix the amount without further 
information which may enable his Excellency to judge of the exigencies of the 
royal household, and of the extent of the additional resources which the British 
Government has acquired in the Doab and in Hindustan, by the cessions of the 
peace Avith Dowlut Rao Scindiah.’* In the fourteenth paragraph the Gover- 
nor-General expressly says, that the income arising both from the assigned 
territories and the money payments from the British treasury is to be 
“exclusively at the disposal of his Majesty.'* In u subsequent part on the 
despatch it wus stated, that the Governor- General did not deem it advisable to 
enter into any written agreement with the King of Delhi. {Hear!) 

The CAtfiniwn.— What then became of the ikrar-namah of which you spoke? 

Mr Thompson. — There was no actual treaty entered into by both parties. 
All he had said was, that it was signed by one party, and submitted to the 
other for approbation. The porty so submitting it of course being willing to 
abide by it, provided the other party consented, and which, therefore, gave it, 
as far us the party proposing it w'us concerned, all the effect of an agreement. 
There w*as a promise binding on the part of the British Government ; for on 
the 23rd of May, 1B06, Sir D. Ochterlony received the final determination of 
the Council on the subject of the King of Delhi, and in consequence of it a 
certain treaty was delivered by him to the king on the 23rd day of June, 1805. 
The hon. proprietor then entered into n lengthened statement to shew that 
that treaty had not been faithfully adhered to on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. He adverted to the degradation to which the King of Delhi was sub- 
jected by the directions given by Lord Ellenborougli, that the custom of 
presenting **nuzzer8” to his Majesty should be discontinued. The king WM 
consequently deprived of those privileges which his family had ever enjoyed. 
He also wished to know whether there was any foundation for the rumour 
which had reached the King of Delhi, that after his decease no accession to 
the throne would take place without the sanction of the Supreme Government. 
The bon. proprietor, in conclusion, said, that, after looking to the many favoun 
which the King of Delhi bad bestowed upon the East- India Company— the 
assurances that had been given by Lord Lake— the present condition of the 
' royal family of Delhi— « family that bad shewn is little hostility to British 
power as any royal family with which the Eaet-India Company h^ ever had 
any thing to do— and, looking at the professions which had been made by the 
Court of Directors of their desire at all times to promote the welfore of the 
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native princes of India, as far as was consistent with the safety of their own 
government, he trusted that the Court of Proprietors would come to the con- 
clusion, that the whole question ought to be taken into consideration by the 
Court of Directors. He moved for the production of certain despatches and 
papers with reference to the case of the King of Delhi. 

The Chairman said, the hon. proprietor had gone into this -subject at great 
length, and he was sorry to be compelled to state that, in doing so, he had so 
liighly coloured his naiTulive as to compel him (the Chairman) to reply to his 
statement at miich greater length than he would otherwise have done, and, in 
doing so, to make some statements w'hich he feared would, by some persons, be 
considered us ungenerous towards a fallen family; but he hoped it would go forth 
to the world that tho^c statements had not been voluntarily made by him, but 
lind been extorted from him by the speech of the hon. proprietor, whom the 
King ot Dcllii had thought proper to select as bis agent. {Hear ' hear !) That 
gentleinjin had stated that the Enst-lndia Company owed a debt of gratitude to 
tile lormer Kings ot Dellii. He would not deny that the Company had been 
deo))ly inilcblcd to them, but he would say that the disgraceful condii' t of Shah 
Alliim was siicli as to cancel, in a great degree, tiiose obligations. Tie had 
joined the JMiihruttas in a cuiiMpirncy against the British Government in India, 
and abetted tlic designs of the French and other enemies of Great Britain, a 
fact which llic Jion. proprietor had attcm])ted to gloss over. It was true that 
such conduct on his part hud reduced him and his family to that degree of pri- 
vation and di^tre^'s Mhieh was described in the despatches of the l\Iarqucss 
Wcllcslcv ; and M lien he was so reduced, he expressed his anxiety to place 
himself .111(1 his f.unily under the protection of the British Government, and he 
was, in lact, us anxious to obtain that protection us the (Jovernment were ready 
and willing to allord it, (Hear ' hear!) In fact, the advantages were mutual. 
With referirice to the settlement which the Marquess Wellesley proposed to 
make for the future provision of the King of Delhi and his family, the whole 
question hinged upon the construction ol the letter of the noble marquess in 
relerence to that subject. But the Court would be surprised to bear, that the 
document, ivliieh the hon. projinetor hud called nn ihrah^namah, was nowhere 
to be found on tlie records of llic Court, or in those of the Supreme 
Government of India; and there could be no doubt that no such document 
liud ever been finally recognized, for the Morquess WelleslL'y had especially 
directed, in iiis despatch of the 23rd May, 1803, that no written agree- 
ment should be entered into with the King of Delhi, and notwithstanding 
that declaration tlw lion, proprietor (Mr. Tliompson) persisted in stating 
that the British Government had entered into a treaty with liim. He 
(the Ohuirmiui) would admit that some memorandum on the subject might 
have been made by one party, but he denied that it could be considered 
as a treaty, or ought to be so considered. With regard to the alleged assign- 
ment of land, it was quite clear that that assignment was merely nominal; 
but the greater part of such land hud already been alienated. He would assure 
the proprietors that the Court of Directors were most anxious at all times to 
make all available provision for the native princes of India (Hear ! hear!) ; and 
as a proof that they had done so in the case of Shah Allum, he would state that 
when that monarch died, he had accumulated between five and six lacs of 
rupees, which shewed that the Government had not acted niggardly in the allow- 
ance they bad made to him. But his son had not trod in the footsteps of his 
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father. He had been proved to have been engaged in intrigues against the 
East-lndia Company, and they consequently refused to continue the payment 
of his stipend. The hon. Chairman next referred to the letter of l<ord Minto, 
who had on all occasions shewn an extreme anxiety to do j usticc to the King of 
Delhi and his family, and read a pa^sn;t<^ from it in proof that the assignment of 
hinds that had been alluded to was a nominal aasignment only. It was the 
desire of the Directors to do every thing that was just and proper, for the pur- 
pose of insuring the comfort and becoming support of every native prince of 
India, and that if ever the Court of Directors had come into coll'sion with the 
authorities in thi:> country, it was in defending the rights and privileges of the 
natives of India, {Hear ! hem .') With reterence to a rumour as to the intended 
proceedings of the liritinh Government, with reference to tiuzzcrs, in respect 
to the present King of Delhi, he had to state that the Court of Directors did 
not approve of the conduct of I.nrd Klleiiborough, which liod given l ine to that 
rumour, and that they had long since written to his lordship to that effect. 
The C^huirman contended that there had been no brea< h of faith with the King* 
of Delhi on tlie part of the Biitish Govcinmentin India; and lie therefore 
hoped the projirietors w iuld leave the whole subject in their hands, more par* 
liculnrly as they liud recently forwarded a desj)nteh to India, which theff 
confidently expected would give satisfaction lo the King of Delhi and hii 
family. 

Ml. SiiUican snid, he could hardly find words to express tlu* astonishment 
which bo felt at what bad just fullen liom lii.s bon friend, the C'hairman ; fora 
more mgeiiiotis piece of easuistry was never devised. ’Ihe gnih ol special plead- 
ing ‘Jut \Mtli an ill ,’"uce upon his shoulders. This Delhi case was a perfect 
novelty to him ; he had never thought of it, or considered it, or hoard i^ but 
from tlie lips of the hun. proprietor. A more able, and temperate, and lucid 
statement of a ca.se, lie (IMr. Sullivou) never heard, or one that W'us more com- 
pletely supported by authority; and hiving listened with attention to the 
answer (rhe best defence he supposed that could be made), he declared, that if 
lie was upon his oath at this moment, us a juryman, as an aihitrator, or ns a 
judge ill equity, he W'ould cast the Company in full damages ; that is, he would 
bcntenec them to pay the W'hole proceeds of the assigned lands, with the arrears, 
nay, he would go fuithcr ; he would insist upon their making comjieiipation for 
the lands which had been — he must not sny, fraudulently, but — improperly 
alienated from the Moghul. What was the Chairman's answer to the hon. 
proprietor's case ? He says, that the ikrah nainah, or agreement, given by Lord 
I.uke to Shah Allum is not upon the Company’s records ; that they have no 
knowledge of it. What is that to the purpose P the question was, is such a 
document in existence? did Lord I.Ake, the representative of the Governor- 
General, and armed with plenary power from him, give such a document to the 
Emperor P If the present Emperor can produce this agreement, and prove 
that it w’as so given to his grandfather, what will the Chairman say? Was it 
the fault of Shah Allum that this document was not upon record? But his 
lion, friend laid great stress upon the declaration of Lord Wellesley— that ho 
did not intend to enter into a written agreement with Shah Allum, and says, 
how preposterous it is, in the face of this declaration, to rest the Emperor’s 
case upon written agreements ! His hon. friend bad, however, overlooked the 
fact, that the letter, to which this declaration was made, is dated November. 
1801, and that there is upon record an agreement signed by Colonel Ocbterlony, 
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the then llesideDt, and Mr. Colebrookc, and dated in July, 1S05. This agree- 
meat, or pledge, waa founded upon the instructions contained in the noble 
Lord’s letter of November, 1804. Did Lis hon. friend deny the authenticity of 
this letter? If he did, he (Mr. Sullivan) would then ask him upon what au^ 
thority he is now paying a stipend to the Emperor ? Has the Emperor a 
right to that stipend, or is it a spontaneous act of beneficence o||J||}e part of the 
Company? “ If he tells me,” continued Mr. Sullivan, “as he must, that it is 
of right, then my answer is, that the right is founded upon this very agreement, 
and that if he is bound to pay him the small sum, he is bound also to pay him 
the larger one. The merits of this case are to be looked for in the mind of 
Lord Wellesley, and his mind is fully developed in his despatches. He tells 
us distinctly, that he contemplated an expenditure of at least thirty lacs of 
rupees for the support of the Imperial family, and he assigned lands, the value 
of which was not exactly known, as a fund for this purpose, giving him, in the 
interim, a stipend limited then by the exigencies of the Company’s finances, 
but with a.proraise that it should increase, as the revenue from the assigned 
lands increased. How is it possible to set aside this pledge ? If solemn en- 
gagements are to be brushed away after this fashion, who in India can be secure 
of any thing that he has ? The Court will remember that, upon a former occa- 
sion, 1 quoted the very words from the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, with 
which the hon. proprietor commenced his speech. I believe, with the illustrious 
Duke, that our empire in India rests mainly upon our observance of strict 
good faith ; and that every breach of faith tends to shake that empire. In my 
judgment, a gross breach of faith has been committed in this case of the Moghul, 
whicli 1 cuiiiiot sanction with my vote.” 

Mr. T//ompscn having replied, 

The Chairman put the question, whicli was negatived by a very considerable 
majority, only four hands being held up in favour of it. 

The Court then adjourned. 


arallrgr Examinations. 

KAM--INIUA COI.LI.l.r, IIAiritTBURV. 

On Friday, the 13th December, being the day appointed for closing ihe Term, 
a deputation from the Court of Directors of the East-India Company made 
their visitation, for the purpose of distributing the usual medals and prizes to 
those students who liad been successful competitors in the various branches of 
Oriental, classical, and European literature. The deputation consisted of the 
following gentlemen John Shepherd, Esq., Chairman; Sir II. Willock, 
Hart, Deputy- Chairman ; 11. St. George Tucker, Esq.; H. Shank, Esq.; 
Major Oliphant ; and John C. Whiteman, Esq. 

There were also presGut,~M^j.-Gen. SirJ, L. Lushington, g.c.b.; Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Pottingcr, Bart., o.c.b. ; T. N, Waterfield, Esq. ; A, Easton, 
Esq. ; Rev. C. W. Lo Bas; Rev. J. Howictt ; Rev. 8. Burnell ; Rev. Dr. 
Hesaey: Capt Berford; Maj. Willock; Richard Strachan, Esq. ; Capt. Fro- 
byn ; John Abercrombie, Esq. ; Miq. Chase ; Miy. Wilkinson; W. Dent, £sq.j 
Capt. Eastwick ; J. M. Daniell. Esq. ; C, J. Abbott, Esq. ; Robert Low, 
Eeq; Rev. W. Collett; J. 11, Glover, Esq. ; — Simson, Esq. — Hidse, 
fisq. ; J. H. Smith, Esq. 

The following civilians at home were also present:— W. W. Bird, E|q., 
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late Deputy-Oofenior of Bengal ; H. Borredaile, Eiq. ; J. R. Colvin. Eaq. ; 
R. K. Dick, Eaq. G. Gou^h, Eaq. ; Charlea Gubbina, Eaq. ; Charlea Home, 
Eaq. ; and Moaley Eaq. 

Tlie deputation, on arriving, proceeded to tbe Principal'a lodge, and from 
thence to the Council-room, where tiie Report of the Princijial waa presented 
to them. TlMpport, which was more than usually gratifying, stated, that the 
conduct of tlm'ltudents during the term had been excellent, and that the 
majority had obtained great proficiency in their varioua atudiea. The deputa- 
tion and the proCsaaora then proceeded to the ball, where the atudenta had 
already aaeenable^ and, on the chair having been taken by J. Shepherd, Eaq., 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Mr. Hooper read the following statement 
of the prizes and distinctions obtained by the students daring the term : — 

J/mUs, Prizes, and ot&er hononrabie duHnetions StudenU leaving Colltge, 
iJecembar, 1844 . 

Highly distinguished. 

Mr. Collett, with naedal in mathematics, medal In law, prize in Sanscrit, 
and medal in Teloogoo. Mr. Glover, with essay prize, prize in classics, prize 
in Persian, and prize in Hindustani. Mr. Ballard, with medal in political 
economy. Mr. Belli, with essay prize, and medal in classics. Messrs. Hey- 
wood, Master, Campbell, Cunliflfe. Grant, Hudleston, and Madocks. 

Passed with great credit. — Mr. Toogood. 

Prizes and other honourable distinctions of Students remaining in, CdOegef 
December, ISli. 

Tiiian TKSM. 

Highly distinguished. 

Mh Ainslie, with prize in mathematics, prize in Persian, prize in Sanscrit, 
and prize in Hindustani. Mr. Harrison, with prize in Teloogoo. Mr. Tucker, 
with prize in laW. Mr. Shaw, witli prize in political economy. Mr. Denison, 
with prize in classics. Messrs. Rogers, L. Reid, Sandeman, Nesbitt, Foster, 
and Hammond. 

Passed with great credit. 

Mr. Russell, Lord W, Hay, Messrs. Lushington, Best, Henderson, and 
Ogiivie. 

SECOND TETIM. 

Highly distinguished. 

Mr. Simson, with prize in mathematics, and prize in law* Mr. II. S. Reid, 
with prize in classica. Mr. P. S. Melvill, with prize in Sanscrit and prize in 
Persian. Mr. Coiq)er, with prize in political economy. Memrs. Pepper, 
Inverarity, and Paxton. 

Passed witli great credit. 

Messrs. Pauncefote, Mayne, M. Ricketts, Jackson, and Thompson. 

riRBT TERM. 

Highly distinguished. 

Mr. Temple, wdth p^ize in classics, and prize in English composition. Mr. 
Pratt, with prize in English composition. Mr. Gibbs, with prize in Sanscrit 
Mr. Thornhill. 

Pkssed with great credit 

^dessrs. Abercrombie and Keene. 

Cblbjpf^ 

BengiA 

rtnt C3ni.—Vt. Gtom, Mr. Belli, Mr. CMpbrit, Mid Mr. Berraod. 
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Second Class, — Mr. Toogood and Mr. Madocks. Third C7as«.— Mr. Drum- 
mond and Mr. Longmore. 

Bombay. 

JPirat C/aia.— Mr. Grant. 


Madras. 

First Class.— Mr. Collett, Mr. Ballard, Mr. Master, Mr. Hudleston, and 
Cunliffe. 


Mr. Glover read his Prize Essay “on the Causes of the^ Decline of the 
Ottoman Empire.*’ The essay, which was written in a free and forcible style, 
entered with considerable minuteness into the nature and tendency of the 
policy which had distinguished the Ottoman rule, — a tyrannic policy, which the 
Essayist contended could only be successfully carried out by a vigorous and 
warlike chief. While ruled by monarchs of this character, the empire flourished ; 
but when the rulers became weak, or peaceful in their character, the empire of 
necessity sunk into decay, wanting the spirit which alone could give it life and 
power. Mr. Glover was applauded on conceding the Essay. 

Mr. Collett then read the “ Vision of Meerza,” from the Spectator^ translated 
by himself into Teloogoo, — giving the original and the translation, in alternate 
paragraphs. At the conclusion, Mr. Collett was applauded. 

The Chairman then distributed the prizes awarded to the successful students, 
and afterwards addressed them in the following terms : — 

“ Gentlemen Students,—! have much pleasure in congratulating you, and the 
reverend and learned principal, dean, and professors of this College, upotj the 
favourable report which has been presented to my honourable colleagues and 
mybclf, in reference not only to your general conduct, but to the great progress 
which has been made in your respective studies. I am happy to say that many 
of you have highly distinguished yourselves, and that the great majority of you 
have passed your terms with credit. I need not tell you that these results are 
highly gratifying to the Court of Directors, and that it affords me sincere plea- 
sure, as tlicir chairman, to convey their meed of praise and approbation. But, 
gentlemen, the Cuurt^of Directors and your individual friends are not the only 
parties thus interested ; every friend of India must regard with interest the 
success of this College. In it is involved, in no small degree, the success and 
efhcicncy of our government of India. The culture of the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities of those who are destined to take so prominent and responsible 
a part in the administration of the government of that country, must be con- 
sidered an object of the greatest importance, and cannot fail to be a matter of 
deep interest, not alone to the governing powers at home, but to every intelli- 
gent Englishman who has ever read a chapter of our Indian history. And let 
us think for a moment of what vital and paramount importance it is to the mil- 
lions of our fellow-subjects in the East. When 1 reflect that I am addressing 
those upon whose judgment hereafter,— upon whose knowledge, wisdom, and 
integrity,— the happiness and peace of thousands and tens of thousands of 
our fellow-mcn may depend, I feci constrained to call upon you all in the most 
solemn manner, to reflect, frequently and seriously, upon the heavy respon- 
sibility that will be attached to your future position. 1 cannot doubt but the 
reflection will stimulate you all to unremitting exertion in the acquirement of 
the valuable instruction which is afforded you at this college. I cannot ima- 
gine for a moment that there is a student present wlio is so indifferent to the 
good of the service, and so blind to bis o^vn interesti as not to dssire, at least. 
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to qualify himself for the efficient discharge of those duties connected with the 
public service, which be may be called upon to perform. I beseech yoh^^ 
remember, that the two years which you pass at this college are the WlOilt 
important and valuable of your life. Believe me, the sueoess of your career Ipid' 
India is much more involved in your present proceedings than your baoyaitt 
spirits will permit you to understand s for. If there is one truth which experir 
ence inculcates more forcibly than anotbcir, it is this, that youth it the period 
when the character of the future mao ia generally, if not always, formed- 
Tbo groundwork of your knowledge, and the germ of your future character, ia 
formed at college. The education which >ou here acquire has sn infliieacd 
over your future life ; and habits for good or evil, of industry or indolence, 
gain power, and, most probably, permanent and predominant power, during 
your residence here. The seeds of honour or dishonour, of morality or vice, may 
be 4>lanted here ; and should, unhappily, those of a noxious character take 
root, as well may we expect to gather grnpes of thorns as to expect eminence 
or distinguished meric in the man whose youth has been spent in idleness or 
vice. Think of the disadvantagotths and humiliating light in which you will 
appear in India, when colled, perhaps, to an office where weighty responsi- 
bilities and more than ordinary acquirements are required, if your mind 
remains uncultivated, your judgment weak, and your knowledge and acquire- 
ments probably below those of the persons with whom you may he called 
upon to act. Remember that the natives of India are making rapid strides 
in education. ITow will you feel, if you find yourselves inferior in talent or 
information to any of them ? I speuk in the presence of an honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bird), who has lately returned from India, and who, greatly to 
his honour and credit, devoted much of his attention to the extension of edu- 
cation among the natives. I feel assured he will agree with me, when I tell 
you that they are rapidly progressing, and already, in some instances, rivalling 
their European brethren in talent and acquirements. When the day of trial 
comes, RhouUl you be found wanting, I can imagine the feelings of humiliation 
and the hitter regret, when too late, when you think of the time that was 
wasted at college, andtlie advice neglected. Be persuaded, therefore, to avail 
yourselves of the gieat advantages and facilities afforded you here. For your 
own sakes, therefore, us well as for that of the East-India Company, I entreat 
you to persevere in the wise and prudent course which I hope the great majo- 
rity of you have pursued during the last term. I would earnestly endeavour 
to convince you, that the civil service of India is peculiarly a service, where 
alone the industrious, the talented, and the upright can succeed in securing 
any degree of eminence, or any station of great responsibility. No influence 
or interest can secure to the indolent man either lionour or profit, and no 
favouritism or partiality will prevent the promotion of industry and talent 
Thete is another point on which I wish to undeceive any of you who may 
have fallen into error. I know that some young civilians are apt to concelfe, 
when they hear so much of the important nature of the duties they will have 
to perform, that a degree of importance is thereby conveyed to them person- 
ally and individually. But I can assure you that this is a mistaken notion. 
The designation of civilian, or station or office held, will convey no import- 
ance to the individual unless he be qualified to discharge the duties in such 
a manner as shall command the respect sn^ deference of others. As public 
servants in India, yon will find that yon will he estimated in proportion to 
your public merits. In England, wealth and station sometimes meet with 
Al#taf./(wr».N.S.VoL.IV.No.21. 2 S 
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deference, without much reference to the merits of the individual ; but in 
India, and particularly in the public service, a man is appreciated according to 
his worth, talents, efficiency, and general character. And now, gentlemen, 
1 would address those of you specially who have finished your studies, and 
who will be, in some shape, employed in active service in India. I must 
remind you, that, before you can be employed, or placed on the strength 
of the service, you will have to perfect yourselves in two of the native 
languages ; and it is very important that you should give all diligence to effect 
this object as speedily as possible. It is the first start in your Indian 
career, and you may imagine that the eyes of the superior authorities will 
be anxiously upon you. You know how apt we all are to imbibe our opi- 
nions of character from first impressions, and therefore I will leave you to 
judge of the nature of the opinions that will be formed of the man who qualifies 
for the public service in three mouths, and of him who takes six or eight times 
that period. The services of the one will be eagerly sought after, while those 
of the other will be lightly esteemed, and justly so ; and he will be lingering on, 
till some insignifleant place turns up suitable to his habits of sluggishness, and 
his incapacity, if such a place can be found. I hope that there are none such 
liere; but 1 tell you candidly that, if I find any of your names on the lists of 
students at the Presidency, more than six or eight months after your arrival 
there, I shall have little hope of any good or valuable service from you after- 
wards. When you leave the Presidency for an employment in the public ser- 
vice, I would beg of you to bear permanently in your minds, that the strength 
and security of the East India Company's Government rests upon the attach- 
ment of the people to our rule, and that our administration is conducted on the 
piinciplesof justice and moderation. The gentleman (Mr. Glover) who has 
just addressed an essay to us, on the ‘ Causes of the Decline of the Ottoman 
Empire,' has adverted to the principles upon which that empire lias been con- 
ducted. Do not believe that our government in India rests upon such grounds. 
Our object is to conciliate the attuclunent of the great body of the people, by 
kind and generous treatment, — by a strict adherence to honour and good faith, 
—by exliibititig to tliera examples of a strict adherence to truth and justice,— 
and by exercising towards them a tender forbearance in all matters relating to 
their peculiar prejudices, their habits, and their religion. It will be your duty 
to endeavour by your conduct to convince them that, not only do we desire to 
give security to their lives and property, but that the object nearest our hearts 
is to promote their real prosperity and happiness ; to shew them that our ad- 
ministration of justice is not only rational and wise, but pure, mild, and benefi- 
cent ; and that, although we are compelled, from tbe necessities of the State, 
to levy a revenue, it is exacted with moderation and impartiality. All 
these objects will be matter for your daily and hourly consideration, and I need 
not tell you, how much will depend upon yourselvea, as the active and intelli- 
gent agents for attaining Uiem, and how much will depend upon the mode and 
judgment exercised by you in administering them. We see constantly the most 
happy aue^B attending the administration of the saihe regulations under one 
officer, whilst we have occasionally failure and disappointment under another. 
It must liot, therefore, be considered too easy a task ; it will require, on your 
part, great patience and attention, prudence and circumspection, and, above all, 
kiudly feeling towards the people. What will be the most valuable, will be the 
most consistent, honourable, and virtuous example. I have often thought that 
if European Christians would only act up to the principles of their reli|^on, in 
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India, tb« force of their oxaiiq>]e would be more eiwoeaeful in diapelUiig 
ignonmce and auperatition, 'than the promulgiation of the pureit precepta, IxMfw 
ever eloquently enforced. Divine providence has tnnaforr^ the sceptre of Mfo 
from Mohammedan and Hindoo princes to ChifotiaiirulerB; hot, until WMO 
ChrUtian rulers, and their servants, act up to the principles of the religion tb^ 
profoas, the reformation of the people of India muat continue to be retarded and 
prolonged. What a mighey reiponsilNiity do we then as a nation incur } and 
more particularly you and others who proceed to gorera, and exhibit an ea^ 
ample in India ! India has given ua great wealth, great power, and great renk 
and station atn<d|gat the nations of the earth ; and are we not bound, ha return, 
to endeavour to raiae the people of India in the scale of natlona ? You, gentle- 
men, will have much in your power in this respect, should it please Ood to 
spare you ; and 1 trust you will so conduct yourselves, under his blessing, thill 
you will be enabled to render hereafter, at a higher tribunal, a good account of 
the employment of your talents and opportunities. The Court of Dirsetors 
desire me to return their very grateful thanks to the Hev. the Principal and 
Professors of this College, for the manner in which they have conducted it I 
believe that all of them are actuated by a desire for the good of India ; and I 
hope that you, gentlemen, on your return, will willingly and earnestly co- 
operate with them in promoting the great object which we bsve in view.” 

The next Term will commence on Monday, the 20th of January, 1845. Tlie 
students must return to the college on Thursday, the 23rd of January, at the 
very latest, on pain of forfeiting the Term. 

'The half-yearly cxainindtion of candidates for admission into the college next 
Term, will be held at the East-India House on Thursday, the 16tli of January, 
and two following days. 

The Examiners appointed hy the Board of Commissioners for the aHhirs of 
India arc, the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A.; the Rev. Robert Eden, M.A. ; and 
tlic Rev. William Stone, M.A. 


FAST-lIfOlA rOMPAKV’s Mn.ITAllT SXMIXAEY, ADDISCOMDX. 

The half-yearly public examination of the Gentlemen Cadets of the first 
class took place at the East- India Company’s Military Semfoary, on the 9Ch 
December, in the presence of the Chairman, John Shepherd, Esq. ; the 
Deputy Chairraan, Sir Henry Willork, K. L. S4lp^ several roembera of the 
Direction, and the following visitors, viz. — Oenerd Sktyf. H. Clinton (G.C.B,); 
Lieut^Generd Lord Bloomfield ; Majwt-Ck$urd» Sir Geo. WhtUDore (K.CJEi.)« 
the Right Hon. Sir H. Pottinger (Bart., O.C.B.), Hogg, and Sir James Sw* 
tberlaiid; Lieut-Cobrndt Sir F. Smith (R.E.), Hay (£.LC.'a Dephe), Dun- 
das (B.A.), W. N. Burnes, Moore (Bombaj Eat.), Eveitit, StsaAeii (Mh- 
diM Cav.), John Smith (Madras Car.), and Abdy (Madm Inv.); Mtffon 
Sandhean (R.K), WiSunson, Willock, Hytlop, Dulamatn, and M cL sed; 
Captdnt Whitmore (R.E.), Williams (B.E.), Psdliser (R.A.), Dn Biilta 
(Madras Eng.), Rsyaolds (Madras £st)r Buifoid (H.M.8.), Eenny, and 
Eaatwick; Liewlmumt Macliod (Bombaj Eng.)) Lawfiard; 

Ctdeb Dyaa and Fraser; Barm Aadhtir; Daetor Sagur;. Mav, Mamn* 
Fbvish, G. Colea, H. LhHUay, and Oidard; Sir Franeia Head; Sir William 
Magnay, Bart ; Esquiruf J. E. Te8imat(M.P.), W. W. Bird, Robertl^iwep 
W. Eade, B. 8. Jones, Junes Slww, C. Roberts, W. F. A. Delane, and — 
Francis. 
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Tbirty-two Cadets were brought forward, from whom the following ten wero 
selected for Engineers, \iz.— C. D. Newmarcli, F. C. Grindall, J. Crofton, 
W. W* H. Greathed, J. Jones, F. J. Moberly, C. T. Boddam, J. T. Walker, 

Bean, and F. T. Haig Fourteen for the Artillery, viz. — E. W. E. Walker, 
W. A. Mylne, F. Conybeare, C. Dempster, D. J. Kinloch, J. H. Hebbert, 
T. H. Bosworth, C. H. Cookes, H. B. Sandford, J. A. R. Mead, J. F. 
Raper, A. H. Heath, J. Thompson, and W. D. Couchman. Eight for the 
Infiintry, viz.— J. P. Bennett, C. J. Steiiart, W. E. Marshall, E. C. Oakes, 
J. H. Hanmcr, F. C. Angelo, C. Clark, and A. Giffurd. 

The following is the order in which the prizes were distributed ; — 

First Class. — C. D. Newmarch, 2nd Fortification, French, 1st Good Conduct. 
(On presenting the sword, the Chairman addressed Mr. Newmarch as fol- 
lows In presenting you with this sword, os a special mark of the approba- 
tion of the Court of Directors, and as a reward for your ekemplary conduct 
whilst at this institution, I must rongratulate you and your friends on this 
early proof pf your distinguished merit. 1 have no doubt that you will clicrish 
the remembrance of this day with feelings of self-approbation, and with a con- 
tinued desire of pressing forward in the lionourable career on which you have 
entered. Tliis sword will remind you that you have already u high character 
to sustain. May you be enabled, by the blessing of God, to sustain it, and do 
honour to the distinguished service you are about to join, and to tliis Institu- 
tion.) F. J. Moberly, 2nd Muthcinutieal, Latin ; F. C. Grindall, 1st Fortification, 
Military Drawing, Civil Drawing, 2nd Hindustani; C. T. Boddam, Military 
Surveying, Ist Hindustani, 2nd Good Conduct; J. T. Walker, 1st Muthe- 
mutical. 

Second Class. — A. Cow per, Malfiematical, Fortification, 3rd Good Con- 
duct ; A. Cudell, Military Surveying, Hindustani ; C. 1). innes. Civil Drawing; 
J. Hathorn, Latin; P. D. Horne, French; W. U. 11. J. Howell, Military 
Drawing. 

Third Class.— G, Chapman, 4.th Good Coiiduot. 

Matuematics. — T he exuminatiun in Mathematics was pronounced consi- 
dcrably better than it has been for many years. The Cadets throughout the 
class have made greater progress,— are better grounded, — than is usually the 
case ; and eighU or ten of those ut the head have gone far beyond what is 
customary during their short residence at Addiscombe. The proficiency in 
mathematical study rc<juir|Pas a test for the engineers, comprises the course 
laid down by Dr. Hutton, os fur as the resistance of fluids, inclusive; and 
spherical trigonometry, and its applicatiun to the most useful cases of astro- 
nomy. 

Foutification ANn AsTiLi.ruY Department, — I n addition to the ordinary 
examination in the principles and details of these sciences, and the exhibition 
of a system of well-executed plans, sections, and elevations, the following 
models, executed during the latter weeks of tliis Term, W'ere shewn and ex- 
plained in the great sand modelling ball : — 

Ist. A range of fortified heights on a scale of \ of an inch to a foot, overlook. 
lUg a river, and commanding a bridge covered by a field crown-work; the 
three principal redoubts on the hills being respectively 180, 172, and 152 feet 
above the river, having lunettes, &c. on the lower features of the bills. The 
whole position, modelled, embraces a space of about 700 yards by 600, re- 
quiring 22 pieces of artillery and about 3,000 men to man and defend the works, 
and was constructed by the Gentlemen Cadets of the third class. v 
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Gentlemui Catlet Francis Moberly explained the nature and defensive pro- 
perties of these works ; and Gentleman Cadet Grindall shewed, both on thd 
model and on a boldly executed sketch (taking in a greater quantity of 
than the model exhibits), the best mode of attacking these formidable worlka. 

2nd. Two fronts of Dufour’s proposed system of fortiflration, on a scale 
} of an inch to a foot ; executed by Cadets Mylne, Dempster, Conybemre, 
Angelo, Couchman, and Mead, and explained by Cadets Dempster and Mylne. 

3rd. An elevated battery for three guns, on a scale of 2 inches to a foot ; the 
gabions, fascines, and platforms, being alt made to scale. This battery was 
executed by CadtJs Uenn, Kinloch, Steuart, and Thompson, add explained by 
Cadet Bean. 

4>th. A specimen of Major Jebb's double direct sap ; scale 2 inrbes to • 
foot; the gabiuns, fascines, sap-iollers, and sand^bags, being all made by this 
scale. Tills sap was made by Gentlemen Cadets F. Moberly, Conybeare, Mar- 
shall, and llebbcrt, and explained by Cadet Conybeaic. 

5tb. A sunken battery for two mortars ; scale 2 indies to a foot. Executed 
by Cadets James Walker. Boswortb, Saiidford, Ruper, and Heath, and ex- 
plained by Cadet James Walker. 

6tli. A field fort defiladed, from commanding ground ; scale of an inch to 
a foot. Executed by Gentlemen Cadets Edward Walker, Rennet, Cookes, 
Oakes, and Hanmer, and explained by Cadet Edward Walker. 

In the redoubt, near the north gate. 

Ill the constructions of all these sand models, the Cadets were ably assisted 
by Corporals Daniel and Cook, of the E. I. Co.’s Artillery, and also by Corporal 
Wright and Gunner Whyte. 

Wooden Models. 

Ist. Model of the fort of Nowa, near Nandoir, captured in 1817 ; on a scale 
of 15 feet to an inch. Executed and explained by Gentleman Cadet New- 
morch. 

2nd. Model of Carnot’s system ; scale 25 yards to an inch, Executed and 
explained by Gentleman Cadet Newmarcli. 

3rd. Model of the German casemated system ; scale 35 feet to an incbi 
Executed and explained by Gentleman Cadet Crofton. 

4<tli. Chassloup dc Laubat's Tenailie, as executed at Alessandria ; scale 15 
yards to an ineb. By Gentlemen Cadet Crofton. 

5tb. A coast battery; scale 8} feet to an Inch. Aiecuted and explained by 
Gentleman Cadet Greathed. 

6th. Major-General Pasley's rectangular field powder magazine; scale I 
foot to an incli. Executed and explained by Gentleman Cadet Boddam. 

MiLiTAaY Drawings.— CY asiP.— Mr. Grindall (prize), Guarda, the 
ground beautifully expressed in chalk; Mr. Boddam, and Mr. Angelo, Guarda, 
in shade; Mr. Crofton, and Mr. Jones, Corunna; Mr. James Walker, lioli^a; 
Mr. Ncwmarch, Roli9a, also the subject ably lithographed on stone; Mr. Bean, 
Guarda, in shade ; Mr. F. Moberly, Torres Vedros ; Mr. Greathed, Fuentes 
d’Onore; Mr. Hebbert, Redinha; Mr. Dempster, Tarragone ; Mr. Haig, and 
Mr. Thompson, Mequinenza, drawn with pen and ink; Mr. Edward Walker, 
Roli^a; Mr. Kinloch, Cordeixa; Mr. Conybeare, Redinha; Mr. Steuart, 
Peniscola; Mr. Mylne, part of the celebrated Lines (Sobral) ; Mr. Mead, and 
Mr. Marshall, sketches and skilful drawings from a small model of St* Helena; 
Mr. Couchman, St. Sebastian. 

Second CV0w.-*Mr. Howell (prize), Mequinenza, masterly and powerfdUy 
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done with pen tod ink ; Mr. Hailes, Bayonne, in shade, and beautifully ex- 
pfBssed; Mr. Urquhart, Dottle of SL Marcial; Mr. Innes, Fuentes d'Onore ; 
M^Bfark, Condein, and another drawing of Eoli9a; Mr. CadoU, Mondego 
Bay» coast plan from Lisbon ; Mr. Cooper, Cape of Good Hope ; Mr. Doao- 
Tan^ Mafra, part of the celebrated Lines ; Mr. Le Marchand, battle of Vimeiro ; 
Mr. A. Moberly, Santsrem ; Mr. Henegan, Part of Fortngal ; Mr. Bradford, 
Santarem ; Mr. Bishop, ground in Portugal ; Mr, Anderson, Condeixa ; Mr. 
O. Campbell, Iloli9a; Mr. Clark, passage of the Ceira; Mr. MacIntyre, 
Bosaco ; Mr. Hanmer, Gwalior ; Mr. Robertson, battle of Belchite ; Mr. De 
Bude, Bombal ; Me. Oodby, battle of Sagonte. 

Many Gentlemen Cadets of the junior classes were able to shew great pro- 
gress in drawings in pencil, pen and ink, and shade ; many from models of 
ground. 

Lavdscapb Drawivo.— T he dra^^ngs in this department shewn at the pre- 
•ent eiamination are highly creditable to the Gentlemen Cadets, especially the 
large drawings done by Cadets F. Grindall, C. T. Boddam, C. D. Newroarcb, 
J. Jones, and F. Angelo, which are remarkable specimens of truth in colour- 
ing and chiaro-BCuro not often produced by students of their standing. Other 
large drawings, by Cadets F. Haig, 1 . Bean, W. H. Greathed, and W. Mar- 
aball, are worthy of every commendation we can give. We must also include 
three smaller drawings, by Cadets C. Crofton, J. Uaper, and D. Kinloch, all 
belonging to the first class. The first prize was awarded to Cadet F. Grindall. 

Many gentlemen of the second class exhibited drawings of great merit, 
finished with much care and attention in those points which are easentially ne- 
cessary to the formation of a good style. Among the best we noticed those of 
Cedets C. Innes, F. Urquhart, A. Cowper, A. Cadell, J. Howell, J. Buggies, 
&c. Cadet C. Innes received the prize in this class. The drawings on stone 
by Cadets F. Angelo, C. Hailes, C. T. Boddam, C. Dempster, C. Le Mar- 
chand, A. Cadell, C. Innes, and P. D. Horne, arc very clever specimens in 
this useful department of engraving. 

Hindustani. — A considerable time has elapsed since we had occasion to 
remark on the greater progress made by the Cadets iu the attainment of this 
wide-spread language. Our intercourse with India has increased so rapidly as 
to permit few people interested in the matter to remain in ignorance of the 
regulations now carrying into efifect by the Government of Indio, that no oflScer 
shall obtain a staff appoiniment, or even receive charge of his company, until 
be shall have undergone a certain test in the Hindustani tongue. In conse- 
quence, a degree of application is obtained from tbe Cadets, formerly known 
but seldom, which is necessarily followed by a maiked improvement in this 
branch of study. Impressed with a deep sense of the wisdom manifested in 
tbe course adopted by the Government of India, we felt much pleaanre on hear- 
ing tliat the Gentlemen Cadets now leaving tbe College laboured with 
extraordinary diligence throughout the Term ; and it appears from tlie axami- 
nationi conducted by the Oriental visitor, Professor H. H. Wilson, that their suc- 
eeia was great in proportion. Every Gentleman Cadet in tbe class read and trans- 
lated in tbe Naguri and Persian character; and, while they were under his own 
eye, each performed the more trying task of making a written translation from 
Shigliah into Hindustani in a highly creditable manner. We understaod that 
the Oriental visitor testified his satisfaction throug^ut; but the quantity of 
work done, and the grasp of the language acquired, by Gentlemen Cadets Bod- 
dun, Grindall, Jones, Greathed, Crofton, Haig, Bdwaid Welker, |lylne. 
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Moberly, and Jamn Walker, .in particnlar, were very conspicuoui. This, toga^ 
ther with their attaiamenta in otter studiee, alihrda just gmnnda for antic{|Mlinff 
that tboee gentlemen will teootne, hereafter, dia d fu iabed membetra of tte 
noUe profeiaion in whieh they are about to enter. Many other gentlemen am 
also entitled to praise ; and we cannot quit this subjeet without observing that 
Mr. Boddam, who obtained the first prise, exhibited a fmailiarity with the lan- 
guage and a mastery over its construction deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion, Mr. Grindall meeired the next prise, and was only seeoiid to Mr. Boddam. 

Mr. Clarke, of tbo Cadet Department, next read the oi&eial mports. 

The Chairman then addressed the Cadets as follows 

“ Oentleroen Cadets, — It is very gratifying to me, and tu the deputy-chaivp 
man and my colleagues, to be enabled on this occasion to express to you our 
unqualified approbation. The report which has been read, emanating from the 
lieutenant*govemor, sbewa that your general conduct has been highly credita- 
ble to you ; and that from the public examiner is, I nm happy to say, no less 
satisfoctory. An unusually large number of you have qualified yourselves in 
the more scientific branches of study required fqr the engineers and artilleiy. 
Such results, creditable as they must always be to yourselves and to this insti- 
tution, are particularly gratifying to me after the remarka I had occasion to 
make to you the last time 1 addressed you. Those of you who are appointjed 
to the engineers, will, as you are aware, go to complete your studies under 
Sir Frederick Smith, at Chatham. 1 trust it is not necessary for me to remind 
you of the importance of availing yourselves of the advantages which will be 
afforded you there in the different branches of a scientific education. On the last 
occasion when 1 addressed you, I endeavoured to impress on you the impor- 
tance and advantage of a sound military and scientific education ; that without 
it you would find it difficult to perform your duties as commissioned officers in 
the Indian army, and that without some degree of proficiency it would be in 
vain for you to look forward to high honours or preferment 1 assured you, 
also, at the same time, and 1 beg to repeat that assurance, that the best re- 
commendation and passport you can have to preferment will be your own cha- 
racter as gentlemen, and as ofiScers of distinguished talent and unblemished 
reputation. 1 remember, also, that on that occasion, by way of stimulus, I 
alluded to tlie fact that matiy distinguished officers of the Indian army had 
gained high honour and reputation. I am on this occasion peculiarly happy to 
have an opportunity of calling your attention to the brilliant reputation of a 
distinguished officer now present, who has lately returned from the East, who 
commenced his career only a few years ago as a cadet of the Indian army; 
who, by his superior talent and energy, by his devoted zeal and attention to 
his duties, has performed services that are important and most valuable, not 
only to the East- India Company, but also to his Sovereign and bis country. 
We feel mucli indebted to that right hon. and gallant officer, Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, for his presence among us on this occasion ; and we have also to ex^^ 
press our thanks to the distinguished party who have honoured us with their 
company. I am sure that the presence of such men will make your young 
hearts bum to emulate them in their career ; and 1 do hope that some among 
you will strive, and strive euooessfully, to atuin to similar honour and repu- 
tation. You are aware of the anxiety of the Court of Directors to promote 
the efikiency of this Institution. That feeling is not confined to this country; 
it boa extended to India itself. I am delighted to observe, by the last occoimta 
from that country, that Addiicombe has attracted the attenrioa of our ftieodi 
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In the metropolis of India ; that at a public meeting held there, to do honour 
to Sir George Pollock, it was resolved that a fund should be established for 
an annual prize and medal, to be called the * Pollock Prize,* to be given to 
the most distinguished cadet of this Institution. I congratulate you on this 
most laudable and distinguished mark of favour on the part of the people of 
India. It shews that our friends in India, natives as well as Europeans, take 
an interest in this Institution ; that they look to it for a race of successors to 
J;hose gullant ofiicers whose names are inscribed imperishably on the history of 
India — of Clive, Close, Munro, Malcolm, &c., and, in later days, of Nott, Pol- 
lock, and Puttingcr. Gentlemen, I wish to say a few words to those of you 
who have finished your studies and are about to proceed to India. I^et roe im- 
press on you the necessity of at all times exhibiting a prompt and an implicit 
obedience to your superior officers. To learn to command, you must first learn 
to obey. This is the first duty of an officer. Example is better than precept, 
and you cannot expect obedience from your men if you are not ready to pay it 
to your superior offices. Another point 1 would impress on you is the neces- 
sity of a cure''ul and economical attention to your expenses. Yoor pay and 
allowances uie enough for necessaries, but not for cxtravogancies. Nothing is 
so likely to be fatal to the prospects of a young man in India as to get involved 
in debt ; it cannot fail to paralyze bis best exertions. On arriving in India, 
your first object must be to learn the native language. Until you can converse 
with those under your command, it is impossible tliat you can be efficiently 
at the hea<l of sepoy troops. You cannot know their wishes and their wants ; 
you cannot let them discover that you feel that your own honour and theirs 
are united. Till the officer can identify his own interests with those of the 
Sepoy, he must always command at a great disadvantage in India. I am glad 
to see that so many of you have distinguished yourselves in the acquirement 
of the Iliu(luf«tani language. Now let me request you not to disregard my 
recommendations because I am not a military man ; I am but echoing the opi> 
tiion of all the distinguished officers around me, whether military or civil. Let 
me urge on you also to study the character of the sepoy ; he is quite capable of 
cherishing n grateful feeling of attachment to those who treat him well. As a 
proof of it, 1 need only mention to you an anecdote told me by that gallant 
and distinguished general, Sir Robert Sale. lie informed me that the native 
troops under him at Jellalabad had devoted themselves as much to the service, 
and were as anxious for the honour of the army, as her Majesty’s gallant 13th 
regiment. He told me, also, — which shewed that they were quite able to re- 
ciprocate feelings of kindness and devotion to the Rritish troops, — that when 
provisions were falling short in tlic garrison of Jellalabad, they wanted to give 
up their rations of animal food to their European brethren, who, they sallfd, were 
less able to bear the privation in that cliraato than they were. Can any thing 
shew more clearly what noble materials you have to work upon ? I am sure 
I need ssy no more in order to induce you to treat the native sepoy not only 
-with consideration, but with kindness and generosity. I hope that you will. 
In your intercourse with them, be guided by the pure and sacred principles of 
4aligtoii ; that you will remember, also, that a kind and generous action never 
loses Us reward ; and that you will always bear in mind that the officer who 
acts honourably, kindly, and justly, carries with him what is always the best 
reword— a seirapproving conscience. Gentlemen, it now only remains for me 
to thank the public examiner and the officers of this Institution in the name of 
the Court of Directors* end, wishing you every happiness and prqspdiity, to 
liUI you fhrewell.** 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE COLLEGE OF FORT WIL- 
LIAM, FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 1st OCTOBER, 18M. 
Report on the Examinaiun of the Students of the College qf Fort WUliam, m 
Persiant Oordoo, Hindee, awl BengaUee, held on the August, ISli. 

TERStAV. 

Firiff C/a««.— Christian, date of admission into Collego, 15th July, ini- 
tiatory examination. 

Second C/qm*— G uthrie, date of admission into College, 10th January, 
not passed in anv laiguage ; Davies, ditto, HHh April, 1841<, ditto ; Galloway, 
ditto, 19th April, 1844, ditto; Christian, ditto, ]5rh July, 1844, initiatory exa- 
mination in Persian, Oordoo, and Sanskrit; Hobhouse, ditto, 26th July, 1844, 
ditto; Spankie, ditto, 5th July, 1844, ditto; and Watson, ditto, ]5th July, 
1844, absent on medical certidentt*. 

ooiinoo. 

Young, date of admission into College, 27th January, 1844, passed his third 
language, having passed in Persian Jst April, 1644, and in Bengallee 1st July, 
1844. 

UlNDXr. 

First Class. — Uowring, date of admission into College, 2Gth January, 1844, 
passed Iik third language, having patsed in Persian Ist March, 1844, and in 
Ucngollee Ist May, 1844, recommended for n medal of merit in llindec. 

Srvimd Class. — Ellis, date of admission into College, 4th December, 1843, 
passed in Poisian 1st July, 1844; and Sapte, ditto, 27th September, 1843, ab- 
sent, sick — passed in Persian let March, 1844> 

OENGALLEP. 

First Class,— Mectxer, date of admission into College, 17th June, 1843, re- 
admitted 27th June, 1844, passed— *qiiali6ed in two ]anguogcS| having passed 
in Per-i.in 1st November, 1843; and. Buckland, ditto, 19th April, 1844, passed 
— qualified in two languages, having passed In Persian 1st June, 1844. 

Second Class. — Beaufort, dote of admission into College, 25th March, 1843, 
re- admitted 30th December, 1843, passed in Persian Ist April, 1844. 

Third C/ass.— Jackson, date of admission into College, 28ib July, 1843, re- 
admitted 15th June, 1944, passed in Persian 18th May, 1844; and Nelson, 
ditto, 5th February, 1844, passed in Persian 1st July, 1844. 

Fourth Class. — Tucker, date of admission into College, 18th October, 1848, 
passed in Persian Ist May, 1844; and Money, ditto, 11th August, 1843> dittow 

Report on the Examination of the Studente of the College of Fort WiUiatn, m 
Persian, Hindee, and Bengallee, held on the 2nd September, 1814. 

* VEaslAK. 

First CZaaa.— Christian, date of admission into College, 15th July, 1844, 
passed— has to pass in a second language. 

Second Class, — Davies, date of admission into College, I9th April, 1844, not 
passed in any language; Guthrie^ ditto, lOtb January, 1844, ditto ; and Gallo- 
way, ditto, 19th April, 1844, ditto. 

T/iirti C%f«s.— Hobhouse, date of admission into College, 26th July, 1044, 
not passed in any language; Spankie, ditto, 5th July, 1844, ditto; and Wat- 
son, ditto, ditto, initiatory examination in Persian, OordoO, and Sanskrit. 

BixnxB. 

Sapte, date of admission into College, 23rd September, 1843, passed— qua* 
liiled in two languages, hiving passed In Persian lit March, 1844 ; Ellis, date 
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of admission into College, 4th December, 1843, absent, sick— passed in Per- 
sian 1st July. 1844 ; Bowring, date of admission into College, 26th January, 
1844, studying for honours, not examined — passed in Persian Ist March, in 
Bengallee 1st May, in which he gained also a certificate of high proficiency 1st 
July, and in Hindcc Ist August, 1844. 

BENGALLEE. 

Jtrsf Class. — Beaufort, date of admission into College, 25th March, 1843, 
re-admitted .30th December, 1843, passed— qualified in two languages, having 
passed in Persian Ist April, 1844. 

Second CTass.— Jackson, date of admission into College, 28th July, 1843, re- 
admitted 15th June, 1844, passed in Persian 18th May, 1844; and Nelson, 
ditto, 15th February, 1844, passed in Persian 1st July, 1844 l 

Third Class. — Tucker, date of admission into College, 18th October, 1843, 
passed in Persian Ist May, ISll; Buckland, ditto, 19th Apiil, 1844, examined 
for certificate of high proficiency, and entitled to that distinction and a reward 
of Re. 600— passed in Persian 1st June, and in Bengallee 1st August, 1844; 
Young, ditto, 27th January, 1844, studying for honours, not examined — passed 
in Persian Ist April, Bengallee lat July, and in Oordoo 1st August, 1844 ; and 
Money, ditto, 11th August, 1843, absent on sick leave— passed in Persian 1st 
May, 1844. 

Report on the Examination of the Students of the College of Fort WUHamf in 
Persiattf Ilindee, and Bengallee, held on the let October f 1844. 
beesian. 

First Cla'i^. — Watson, date of admission into College, 15th July, 1844, not 
passed in any language ; and Davies, ditto, 10th April, 1844, ditto. 

Second Class. — Spankie, date of admission into College, 15th July, 1844, 
not passed in any language ; Guthrie, ditto, 10th January, 1844, ditto ; Hub- 
house, ditto, 2Gth July, 1844, ditto ; Galloway, ditto, 19th April, 1844, absent, 
sick— not passed in any language ; Sundeman, ditto, 23rd September, 1844, 
initiatory examination in Persian, Oordoo, and Sanskrit ; Wedderburn, ditto, 
20tli September, 1841, ditto; Ogilvic, ditto, 3rd September, 1844, ditto; 
Scott, ditto, 3id September, 1844, ditto; Thornton, ditto, 13th September, 
1844, ditto; and Lance, ditto, 23rd September, 1844, ditto. 

HINnSE. 

Ellis, date of admission into College, 4th December, 1843, passed in Persian 
Ist July, 184 !<; and Bowring, ditto, 2Cth January, 1844, examined for a certi- 
ficate of high proficiency— passed in Persian Ist March, in Bengallee Ist May, 
in which he gained also a certificate of high proficiency 1st July ; passed in 
llindec Ist August, 1844. 

BENGALLEE. 

First c/ass.— Jackson, date of admission into College, 28th July, 1843, re- 
admitted 15th June, 184l«, passed— qualified in two languages, having passed 
in Porsian 18th May, 1844. 

Second Class. — Nelson, date of admission into College» 5th February, 1844^ 
passed in Persian Ist July, 1844. 

Tltrd CZem.— Christian, date qf admission into College, 15th July, 1844^ 
pasMd in Persian 2nd September, 1844} Money, ditto, 11th August, 184ia^ 
pHwd fa Penfan ht M«y, 1844; Tucker, ditto. 18tU October. 1843, paued 
in Peniin Ist May, 1844; and Young, ditto, S7th January, 1644, examined 
tor a eettideate of high proficiency, and entitled to that diitlnction and a tawaid 
of lUSOO-pataad fa Persian lat April, 1844, Bangallte lat Ji4y, 1844 
fa Ooidoo 1st August, 184(4. O. T. Masautu, See. eoUfige. 
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At the Court at Wiudaor, the 28th of November, the Right Hon. SHr 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., was, by her Majesty's command, sworn of her M^estj's 
most hon. Privy Council, and took his place at the Board accordingly. 

Her Migesty has made the fullowitig appointments Francis Farrant, £fq>, 
to be secretary to her Majesty's Legation at the Court of Persia; R. Y. Cum- 
mins, Esq., to be accountant to the Surveyor- General's Department for the 
island of Maurib^ ; William Dudley Ryder, £iq.> to be assistant- secretaiy for 
the island of Ceylon. 

The Queen has granted (Dec. 0) to Chailes William Bell, m.d., physician to 
her Majesty’s mission in Persia, her royal license and permission, that he may 
accept and wear the insignia of the Royal Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, 
of the second class, which the Shah of Persia has conferred upon him. 

An address having been presented by the inhabitants of Forest Row to Lord 
Ellenborough, congratulating him upon the success of his late Indian* adminis- 
tration, and his return to this country, bis lordship replied us follows:— "Gen- 
tlemen, — I thank you most sincerely fur the very kind congratulations you have 
offered to me on my return to England, and to my friends here ; and more 
especially I thank you for the good wishes which, with such impressive serious- 
ness, you have expressed for my future welfare. Uudoubtcdly great changes 
took place in our position in India while I administered the government. I 
found disaster, and I left victory. I found war, and I left universal peace, 
from which has already resulted a great extension of our commerce with the East, 
necessarily bringing with it some improvement in Uie general condition of the 
people. But not to me should be ascribed the merit of these happy events. 
First, I hope 1 maybe forgiven if, in the spirit of this world, I express the deep 
and endearing affection and gratitude I must ever (‘ntertain towards the brave 
officers and soldiers, and seamen, through whose enthusiastic devotion so many 
victories were achieved ; but 1 know you feel as 1 do, that, above all, my 
gratitude is due to that protecting Providence, which ao blessed with uninter- 
rupted and decisive success every measure of my administration. I truat I 
shall ever continue to feel, as I do now, deeply sensible of its goodness in 
making me the humble instrument of so many benefits, not to this country 
alone, but to a large portion of mankind. Again 1 cordially thank you, gentle- 
men, for your kindness in so welcoming me home. I am happy, certainly, in 
returning to my native country ; but I confess to you that I have left in India 
many dear friends and grateful affections, especially towards the army, wliich 
can only terminate with my life." 

At the annual meeting of the proprietora of the Feninaular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, the report mentioned the contract with the Oovemment 
for the extension of the mail service to and from India. The financial arrange- 
ments for carrying out thia aervice have been already made by the dinctors, and 
the proprietors have paid the first iostalnmit of NL per ahace on the 4i,000 new 
shaiea of SOL each. Tho report ftatH» that dm direotora have entered into 
eontmeti for foor newehips of l^iOO tone each, and one veaeil of 700 tontf which 
are to be ready for tea next year. Itie expaetad that the new monthly Una of 
commnnication to Calcutm, Madna, and C^eylon will be in operation firom 
January, and the communication to China will be opened ae eodn as the 
vaaaab now bnUding for the aarviaa are plaaed npon that line. The nagatia- 
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tiona for the purchase of the new ateam-ship Preeuraor terminated in that ves- 
sel becoming the property of the Company for the sum of 45,000/. and 5,000/. 
contingent upon a mail contract being obtained, her original cost being about 
80,000/. An additional sum of 8,000/. has been expended to increase the ac- 
commodation of the vessel. In the event of the Pasha of Egypt taking into his 
hands the traffic across the Desert, the directors state their belief that the Com- 
pany’s vessels on the line will be purchased by the Egyptian government. 
Several corj\plaint8 were made, in the course of the meeting, of the inconve- 
niences which attend the transit, and which furnish so many arguments for the 
establishment of a railway to Suez; but the chairman (Sir J. Campbell) ex- 
plained, that as the Company were only chartered for purposes of navigation, 
they could take no steps for the amcUoration of the land passage. 

The Eabt-India Association of Glasgow have memorialized the First Lord 
of the Treasury on the subject of the present duties on tea and sugar. They 
state their firm conviction that, unless by reduction of duty, and consequent 
increase q£ conaumption, Great Britain can take from China a larger quantity of 
tea, the treaty lately made, and its accompanying liberal tariff, will be compara* 
tively inoperative and they urge the minister “ materially to reduce the duty 
on tea and sugar, and make good any deficiency which may therefrom arise to 
the revenue, by continuing so much of the property and income-tax, and for so 
long a period us may be necessary.” 

Orders have been sent out by the lust overland mail to Indio, for the appoint- 
ment of an additional captain to each regiment of infantry. The Governor- 
General had authoiily to this effect when he was appointed ; but in the event 
of his not having done so, he has been directed to carry it into immediate ope- 
ration. 

The following notice lias just been issued by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University 

” Sidney College-lodge, Dec. 17. 

“ The sum of 1,000/. having been accepted by the University for the purpose 
of instituting a prize, to be culled ‘ Sir Peregrine Maitland's Prize,’ for an Eng- 
lish essay on some subject connected with the propagation of the Gospel, 
through missionary exertion, in India and other parts of the heathen world, 
the prize to be given once in every three years, and to consist of tlic accruing 
interests of the principal sum during the preceding three years, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor gives notice that the subject for the first prize is—* The necessity for 
Christian education to elevate the native character in India.* Candidates for 
the prize must be, at the time when the subject is given out, bachelors of arts, 
under the standing of M. A., or students in civil law or medicine of not less 
than four, or more than seven years’ standing, not being graduates in either 
faculty, who shall be required, before they are admitted to become candidates, 
to produce from their respective professors certificates that they have performed 
the exercise necessary lor tlie degree of bachelor of law or medicine. The exer- 
cises must be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor before the division of the Easter 
Term, 1845, each bearing some motto, and accompanied by a sealed paper, 
bearing the same motto, and inclosing the name of the candidate, and that of 
his college. The first prize will be 100/,, and the examiners for this occasion 
•re the Vice-Chancellor, the Norrision professor of divinity, and the Rev. W. 
Keeling, of St John's College." 

A bronze statue of Sir £. Barnes, for the island of Ceylon, bos been foi^me 
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considerable time in progreu at the studio of Mr. Weeket, of Pimlico, by whom 
a p09t mortem cast of bis fach was taken. 

With reference to the appropriation of Indian military appointments, during 
a perion of seven years, 128 direct cadetships have been given to the sons of 
officers of the Company’s army, of and below the rank of captain and surgeon t 
113 to the sons of those of the raiikh of major, lieutenant colonel, and super* 
intending surgeon ; 77 to the sons of full colonels and major-generals ; total, 
318. During the same period, 380 cadetships have been given to the sons of 
officers of the Queen's army and navy ; 205 ditto to those of clergymen, includ- 
ing Indian cha] .ins. 

An exhibition of Coolie excitement had taken place ut Castries, St. Lucia, in 
consequence of the flogging of a native child, aged thirteen, in tlie public street, 
for the crime of peijury; but the not was speedily repressed, though, it would 
seem, not before stern justict' mitigated to u certain extent the sentence first 
intended to be carried out. 

A royal ordinance has been promulgated in France, modifying and reducing 
the import duties on certain articles the produce of India, the Spice Islands, &c., 
brouglit in French bottoms. The immediate and obvious object of those reduc- 
tions is to encourage French vessels to successfully compete with the merchant 
navies ot other count! ies in the trade referred to, but more especially with that 
of Great Britain. In recommending those modiGeations to the king, the minis- 
ter of commerce, in his report, says that ** The principal portion of them have 
for their object to encourage, by means of a reduction in the import duties, 
French vessels to proceed to India and other countries situate out of Europe, 
for cargoes of certain voluminous or bulky articles, destined to be wrought in 
oui manufactories, such as India reeds, bamboo, mother-ol pearl, and tin ore, 
which are imported from Hiiidostan and the islands ot Sunda,’* &c. 

A letter from Alexandria, dated November 0th, says : ** Many surmises are 
made us to what steps will be taken by the Penin^^ulur and Oriental Company 
with regard to the refusal of Mehemet Ali to allow their steamers to ply any 
longer on the Nile. The general opinion is, that they will have to remove their 
steamers, and leave the transit through Egypt entirely in the hands of the Pasha. 
The viceroy, having caused an examination to be made of the accounts of the 
Transit Company, appears to have been disappointed at finding the profits so 
small. It seems that his highness intends to dismiss the principal English 
directors at present in the concern, and place the management of it entirely in 
tlie hands of the Turks. Mr. Bourne has done nothing as yet with regard to 
the arrangements with Mehemet Ali for the transit of the Indli mails through 
Egypt, and it ib not unlikely that this gentleman will have to return to England 
without effecting any thing.” 

The Union den Provinces announces the departure trom Lyons of M. Epale, 
Bishnp of Sion, and Vicar Apostolical of Western Oceania— with him eight 
missionaries and several brothers of the Christian doctrine. Ilis diocese com- 
prises New Guinea, the Carolinas, the Archipelago of Solomon, and all the 
islands situate under the equator. 

The Univers announces that the American Methodist missionaries in Meso- 
potamia, disgusted with a mission in which they had lost three of their mem- 
bers, without making a single convert, bad at last determined to quit the 
country. ** But,” adds that journal, ** the Consul of England at Mosul, who 
owes his office to the services which he had previously rendered theffi, is not a 
^an so easily to abandon the cause of Piotestantism. He was bom a Cbal- 
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dMxi and a Catholic, and feeli for his new religion the ardoar'of a neophyte. 
He has consequently resolved to replace the Methodists by the Episcopalians, 
thinking tliat the Anglican hierarchy and worship would better suit the taste 
of a people who is still weak enough to hold to forms. Father Valei^ who 
was dangerously wounded in the sedition excited ^[ainst the Catholics of 
Mesul, had recovered, but his arm was still extremely weak. The Pasha of 
Mosul, after receiving a new firman, forwarded by the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, had waited on M. Botta, the Consul of France, accompanied 
by all the officers of his staff. The Catholic missionaries were present at that 
visit. An appropriate apology was made, and full reparation promised." 

** Our last advices from Jerusalem," says the Oazettedea THbunaux, ‘‘mention 
that the Synagogue of that city, whose members are known for their deep aversion 
to every innovation, and to progress in general, have pronounced a sentence of ex« 
communication against all the Israelites who should participate, citherns collectors 
or donors, in the subscription now open in Europe for the purpose of encourag- 
ing agriculture among the Jews of Asia, and establishing at Jerusalem, for the 
indigent of those same Jews, an extensive hospital and schools for adults and 
children of both sexes. Among the persons visited with this anathema are the 
heads of the different branches of the firm of Rothschild, who have subscribed 
100,000f. towards that charitable undertaking." 

Accounts from Aden state the arrival there on the 1st of November of the 
Oriental and Peninsular Steam Company's vessel Uindostan, having 130 pas- 
sengers on board, amongst whom were his Royal Highness Waldemar, Prince 
of Prussia, and suite. Dr. Malcolmson accompained him in a tour of the 
heights, and an inspection of such objects as are interesting to the stranger and 
traveller. His highness expressed himself much gratified and surprised at the 
natural strength and importance of the place as a military ])osition. His high- 
ness olso visited the Turkish wall, or advanced post, and was highly pleased with 
the appearance of the troops stationed there. His highness has gone on a 
shooting excursion to Ceylon and India. After a short stay at Ceylon, he in- 
tends to visit Madras and Calcutta ; also to make the tour of the Hitnmaleh 
Mountains. His highness returns to Egypt vid Aden. After visiting the 
Pyramids and other objects in Upper and Lower Egypt, he proceeds to Jeru- 
aalem ; and after having seen the Holy Land, he will return, vid Trieste, to 
Berlin. 

The Auitburg Gazette contains an account of the progress of M. Botta’s exca- 
vations at Kho||abad, near Mosul. ** There are at present IGO workmen en- 
gaged thereon, and besides the walls, which are covered with sculptures and 
inscriptions, many antiquities of a peculiar and at present inexplicable nature are 
met with. Under the. large bricks, of which the floor consists, are stone reposito- 
ries, which are filled with small clay enamelled figures of men and beasts, with- 
out any thing on the surface indicating the existence of such repositories, or 
there being any thing within them to explain their contents. In another place 
they discovered great rows of earthen vases, of a remarkable sixe, placed on a 
brick floor, and filled with human bones, and similar to those which have been 
found at Babylon, Ahwaz, and other places in South Persia. The palace seems 
CO have been totally plundered before its destruction, for neither jewels, nor in- 
•traments, nor even the small cylinders so numerous in the neighbourhood, are 
anywhere found ; merely some bronze images of beasts (for instance, a very fine 
lion) have been discovered, as also a part of the bronze wheel of a war chariot. 
But the most incomprehensible circumstance is, that the alabaster slabs evith 
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which the walls are cased, and which are eoverad with inaeriptious and sculp* 
tures, bear on the back, likewisf, inscripttoni in anpw-headeil chanctenii and 
certainly not in the Assyrian, but in the RabyloBlui language- Some of Uin 
bas-reliefs are especially remarkable ; for instaneo, one representing the siggn 
of a town situate on an island; the sea is covered with ships, the lore part of 
which form a horse’s head, and which are occupied in bringing the trunks of 
trees for the purpose of erecting a dam. The water is covered with uJi kinds 
of marine animals— fishes, crabs, and winged iea*hones.” 

Tn the cs^e Ok * Juveer Bhnee and Sons of OuBa Bhaee, AppeUanitt 

and Vvruj Bhaee and OihtrSt Rsspondmkts^* before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, November 89th, Lord Langdale, in delivering judgmenti 
said, it appearing to the council that certain documents in the cause had 
never been properly brought under the consideration of the Court below, and 
that therefore that Court had not had the means of forming a correct judg- 
ment, the council, for this reason, were of opinion that the case should 
referred back to the Court below, with directions to take into their consider 
ration such allegations as were contained in the petition of the appellants. 
It appeared that evidence tending to ahew that there bad been no partition 
of the estate of the grandfather had been withheld from the Court at Bombay, 
by an officer of the East- India Company (Mr. Grant), on tho ground, that tha 
5th jogiilation of the code of 1827 of Bombay (which makes the period of 
tliirty years’ adverse possession a bar to the recovery of inheritable property) 
was a bar to the reception of evidence relating to the estate of which adverse 
possession bad been had for more tlian thirty years. 

Before the same tribunal, on the ISth December, in the case of “ Chawdrp 
T)thy Persad and Another v. Chawdry Dawlut Sing” an appeal from Bengal 
Mr. Baron Parke delivered their lordships’ judgment. 'J'he question was, 
u hether the sum of Rs. 25,000, the consideration of a deed, which recited its 
receipt, had been actually paid to respondent or not. No doubt the recital in 
the deed was evidence of the receipt, so far as it went ; by no means so strong, 
however, as it would by English law ; and its force was neutralized by the 
other circumstances in the case. Tlie native judges, who, of course, were 
the best authoiities on Hindoo laws and usages, declared, in their judgments, 
that such recitals were made as matter of course in similar cases, whether or 
not the money had actually been received. Moreover, the statement of the 
appellant— that the money had been paid at the time of the deed being exe- 
cuted- was contradicted by other circumstances, and the omus being on the 
appellant, the absence of direct evidence of the payment of such a large sum 
(which must have occupied a considerable time), and the absence of a written 
receipt, rendered it necessary to affirm the decrees of the Courts below, with 
costa. 

In the Rolls Court, December 2nd, the cause of ** Whicker v. Hume and 
Others” for the administration of the estate of the late Dr. John Borthwick 
Gilchrist, came on upon petition and on motion. He died at Paris, and by his 
will, dated the 8th of December, 1840, bequeathed four annuities, one of 
600/. a year to his wife, and tliree others of 501 each. Questions bad arisen 
respecting the domicil of the testator, on which there were proceedings in the 
Scotch Courts, and also upon the validity of a bequest in his codicil of the 
residue of the surplus of his estate, “ for the benefit, advancement, and propaga- 
tion of education and learning in every part of the world, as for as circumstances- 
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would permit.” The main object of the present proceedings was for the Court 
to order a sale of the testator's estate at Sydney, in New South Wales, in 
order that his widow, whose fiunuity was greatly in airear, and who had the 
flrst claim, might be paid, llie executors prayed for the sale, and the heir-at- 
law opposed the sale, as, under the present distressed circumstances of the 
colony, it was impossible to sell for any thing like the value. Lord Langdale 
said, the application was extraordinary, but he had no doubt of the jurisdiction 
of the Court if the circumstances made a sale proper ; but he did not think the 
circumstances such as to induce the Court to grant the order as asked. It had 
better stand over for a while. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, December 10th, in the case of “ Macdo- 
nald V. Carr*' which was an action against the captain of the sliip Mar- 
quess of Hasiingst the plaintiff, a lady named Macdonald, had taken a pas- 
sage for herself, her child, and servant, from Calcutta to London, for which she 
had paid 200Z., in consideration of which the defendant promised that there 
should be an adequate supply of wholesome and proper provisions on board, 
and that the vessel would carry an experienced surgeon ; whereas the ship did 
not proceed with a surgeon, and the supply of provisions was bad in quality and 
insuilicient in amount, whereby the plaintiff was obliged to go on shore at the 
Cape of Good Hope and proceed to England by another vessel, for which she 
incurred an increased expenditure of about 90/. The defendant pleaded that he 
did not make the promise ; that the vessel did sail with an experienced surgeon ; 
that the plaintiff had dispensed with the performance of the promise, and that 
the store of provisions was adequate and good. With respect to the engage- 
ment to carry an experienced surgeon upon the voyage, it was shewn to have 
been contained in the advertisements published in the newspapers at Calcutta. 
It was shewn, upon the other hand, that the defendant had engaged a Dr, 
Gerard to perform the voyage ; that he became ill after they had left their 
moorings, and was obliged to leave the vessel. The same accident happened 
to another medical gentleman w’ho had been engaged to supply his pluce ; and 
it was very satisfactorily proved, that although the defendant sailed without 
a medical attend.int, yet he had used every exertion to procure one. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 80/. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, December 13, the cusc ol " Ilaaly and Ano- 
ther V. Rolt" was tried. The action was brought upon a charter-party of af- 
freightment, to recover the value of freight for 320 loads of teak, shipped by the 
Londont which sailed from Bombay in May, 1643. The defendant paid into 
court 1,771/. Gs. 7d., and pleaded that the plaintiffs had not sustained damages 
to any greater amount than that sum. It appeared that the captain of the vessel, 
while at Bombay, received specimens of a cargo of teak, which was to be taken 
on board at Calicut, 400 miles from Bombay, on the Malabar coast, and difficult 
and dangerous of approach. The cargo was accepted, and the bill of lading 
■tated that freight was to be paid on delivery in London at the rate of 57. 10s. 
pet ton of fiO cubic feet, “ as per dock company's measurement.” The cargo, 
which consisted of teak timber of a very crooked description, was accordingly 
taken on board (the operation, which would only have taken up ten days at 
Bombay, consuming three weeks), and arrived safely at the West India Docks. 
The only question was, what was the meaning of the contract between the par- 
ties, who had introdueed the words, “ as per dock company's measurement*' into 
the bill of lading. It appeared from the evidence of penona in the employ of 
the London Dock, the St Katharine Dock, and the Weit India DbcH Cd^pa. 
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nieti that wb«n they measured for frei|^t they were in the habit of meaaurii^ 
the extreme length, breadth, and depth of each package, timber not excepted; 
while fbr the defendant witnesses were called firom the Commercial and Bait 
County Dock Companies’ officers, to shew tbit had never known a lii^le 
instance of measuring goods in that way, the Oustome' marks, which denote 
only the cubic contents, being accepted as conclusiTa by the companies ; but It 
did not appear that they had ever measured between the shipowner and the con- 
signee. Several brokers and timber nSerehanta were also called on the part of 
the defendant, who proved that they had never seen any bills of lading contain- 
ing as per do<(% company's measurement but they failed to shew that the 
Customs' mode of measurement for duties was used and considered by the trade 
as a mode of measurement for freight ; and the jury, stopping the Lord Chief 
Justice in his summing up, found a verdict for tlie plainti^ with damages. In- 
cluding interest, amounting to 1.138A 

In tiie Prerogative Court, December 12th, ” In the Good$ of Sir WilBam 
Caament,*" a motion was made for an administration from this court, limited in 
respect to property in this country, and more especially to three bills of exchange 
for 2,000f. each, which would become due on the 13th, and unless there wae a 
representative authorized to claim payment, the parties liable under those bille 
would be discharged from responsibiiity. The party deceased (Major-General 
Sir William Casement, member of the Council of India) died at Cosaipore, near 
Calcutta, on the 16th of April last, leaving a will dated two days before, of 
which the Supreme Court at Calcutta had refused probate on the ground of the 
execution not being attested conformably to the Indian Wills Act. An appeal 
from that decision was now pending before the Judicial Committee of the 
Fft/y Council. Sir H. Jenner Fust, after hesitating whether the grant 
should be pendente Ute, or limited as prayed, decided in favour of the latter 
course, upon the precedent of ** Sir Tbeopliilus Metcalfe's case,'* and on account 
of the absolute necessity of a representative. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr. T. M, Xane. —iThomas Moore Lane, Esq., private secretary to the 
Marquess of Tweeddale, Governor of Madras, and surgeon to the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, died at Government House, Madras, on tbe 26th September last. 
Mr. Lane arrived in India, 14th June, 1822; was appointed assistant surgeon 
to the 2nd battalion artillery, SOth October, 1822 ; to the charge of the garrleon 
of Negapatara, 8th January, 1823; to the 2Dd battalion 7ch regiment native 
infantry, 12th March, 1823; assistant to the Eye InUrmary. 14th October,. 
1823; to the charge of the depOt of Poonamallee, 9tli April, 1824; occuliit 
and superintendent of the Eye Infirmary, 22nd June, 1824 ; to the charge of 
a regiment in Vepery barracks, 2nd December, 1828. On several occasions he 
received tbe approbation of Government, and especially the commendation of 
the Court of Directors for the success of his practice as the Company's ocnllet 
Mr. Lane was also surgeon to his Highness the Nawab of the Carnatio tor 
many yean daring his minority, and the regency of the Naib Mooktah, and 
so highly was be esteemed by tbe young prince, that bis highness made a 
special request to the Government and tbe Court of Directors, after his acces- 
sion to the musnud, that he might be allowed to r^n the services of one for 
whose abilities, amiability of cbaracter, and general urbanity of mannera, ha 
had tbe highest esteem and respect, and which had gained him tbe unquaUfled 
iinaf Jbum.N.S.yoL.lV.No.21. 2 U 
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.i^fnMioD aad confiduice of eveiy member of hie higfaneu's fomily. In the 
seipfoiiitnieDtf of oculiet and luigeon to the nawah be wee found by the pxo- 
Governor on hie airival at Madias. After a few months, his lordsb^ was 
10 oonvineed of bis integrity and natural talent, that bo appointed him his 
private secretary, in which capacity he maintained bis position with as 
<iDtteh credit tobimself as benefit to the public service. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Lane's death was apoplexy. He went, as 
usnal, to his duties at Government House on the 24th September, and after 
Council, Lord Tweeddale had not left him more than an hour, when he com- 
plained to Captain Bowan, military secreCary to the Governor, that he was very 
ill? Medical aid wasaentfor, and Dra. Thompson, Lawder, and Nicholion, 
H. M/s inspector of hoepitals, were immediately in attendance, and through 
tbair instrumentality sensibility was restored. The symptoms were, however, 
not BO favourable as to encourage hope, and indications of approaching dissolu- 
tian came on about 1 1 on the 86tb, and he died in two hours after, with but 
Httle pain. 

In bim were evidently united profound scientific knowledge and true 
Christian piety, with an amiability of disposition which made him a universal 
fiivourite. His removal seems to have been equally lamented by men of all 
classes and creeds at Madras, and to be considered in the light of a general cala- 
mity . — Frknd «/ India. 

Colond Powell . — We had occasion, six weeks since, to publish a short 
notice of the services of the late Colonel S. Powell (2nd European light 
iniontry, Bombay establishment), and the regret experienced by the army at 
large on his departure, when he quitted oiir shores by the steamer of the 87th 
August. Ill as he was in health then, we had hoped that we might have been 
enabled to intimate his safe arrival in his native country, believing that a few 
months of the climate of England would restore a constitution naturally 
vigorous, and which had never suffered from the rashness or inconsideration of 
its possessor. It has turned out oUierwise ; and he, who might have rallied 
had he been permitted to touch the shores ot Egypt, sunk beneath the heats of 
Ihe Arabian atmosphere, and now sleeps beneath the Arabian wave. The ex- 
pectation that the sea air would refresh utid reinvigorate his weakened frame was 
for from being realized, and when he reached Aden be was worse and weaker 
than on his departure from Bombay- Having been removed, at the former 
place, fiom the Ahbar to the Berenice steamer, he suffered greatly from the 
heats which at this season in the Red Sea are excessive, and was not a little 
incommoded by the swell of the sea and agitation of the vessel. The last time 
he appeared in tlie saloon was on the 12th September; he became rapidly 
worse in the course of the night, and on the morning of the 13th was so 
completely exhausted that be expired without a struggle. The immediate 
isauM of death was effusion in the chest. 

Colonel Powell entered the ermy as cadet on the 14th June, 1809, and was 
poifod as ensign in the lit battalion of the dth (now the Qth) N.I., on the 
Mch of November, of the saine year. He was ptvfSBt with the force under 
Colonel Messiter, in the fiouthem Mehcetta country, in 1812, and with that 
eovMMuaded by Mijor-Oeneal Holmes, in 1814, as well as with that com- 
tnandod by Coloiiel Fast, in 1815, and Cokmel Prether duiiqg the whole eem- 
paign in Conran, which commenced the following year. Ha was, on this 
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oocui(i|pi appointed brigade qvartefmaiter to the detaohacBt, 5th Nor. 

He diaCinguitbed binself it the capture of Aigcer, in Catch ; at the ttmm 
ing of Pooijee and Dwarka ; and waa engaged with the JooporeepiiateooSllMc 
ooMt of the weft of Kattewar, in 18J6. AtthiatlM (90th Oct. 1818), hi ^ftm 
appointed adiutant to hie regiment, "ftiough only nine years in the anagb 
he had by this time had his services seven tbiies ievoasahly notioad bp ^ 
Government, by the ComBunder.in.chief,*or his ooBunanding odb^. la 1880 
he wat appointed brigade major to thefteid force under Lient-Col. Barday^ 
in Kattewar ; and the following year became assistaat atyolMit-geiimal to thw 
division tinder ISw Hon. Lieut.*Gol. Stanhope, immediately after which he waa 
gazetted brigade major for Kattewar (24ith July, 1681 ). In May, 1888, ha 1ia» 
came line adjutant at Rajcote, and in January, 182S» brigade major at Poona ; 
in September, ]824i, brigade major and deputy post-master at Mhow. 

1826 till his departure from amongst u% he bad been chiefly at the presidency, 
having been appointed deputy adjutant-general in 1826, and acting adjutant- 
general of the army in 1829. On his retirement from this in August list, he 
received the cordial tlianks of Government and of the Commander.in-diie& 
*' Lient-Col. S. Powell,'* says the Genera) Order, " has served in hndia for 
nearly thirty- five years, and has filled the important office of a^jutant-gSinaraL 
of the Bombay army for more than thirteen yean, to the mtire satisfeotion of 
his military superiors. The Governor in Council deeply regrets that e a t rem o 
ill-health should have compelled Lieut- Col. S. Powell to tender bis resignation, 
and will have much satisfaction in bringing the long, honourable, and leahma 
services of this meritorious officer to the notice of the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rer^ors.” 

Colonel Powell was a man remarkable for his sound good sense, his sagacity, 
and turn for business. He was at all times urbane and accessible— anxious to 
be of service to the deserving, and ready with aid and counsel to all. His habits 
were abstemious, and he was indefdtigable in the discharge of his duties ; mid 
decisions of importance were often made ostensibly by others which were well 
known to be the results of his counsels. He was justly and deservedly 
esteemed by the army, and beloved by a wide circle of private friends. — Bom~ 
hay TimUf etaJ. 

B1RTH8, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHR 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 28. At Netting. hill, the lady of J. Padday, Esq., of Penang, son. 

Dec. 6. At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, the lady of W. H. Hussey, Esq., of 
the 67th regt., son. 

7. In Montague- place, the lady of W. Pennington, Esq., daughter. 

— At Barnsbury-park, Islington, the lady of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, son. 

9. At Birdhurst, Croydon, the wife of John W. Satherland, Esq., daughter 

and son. 

IS. In Upper Olouoester-plaoe, the lady of Capt Thornton, R.N,, dnii|(h t e r > 

— At Hyi^-park-tBifBoe, the lady of Tbonaa Dhnt, Esq., ion. 

89. At North Villa, Regent’s Park, Uw lady of CoL W. Miles, danghtOR 

xammiaoxs* 

NCw. 88. At 8t George^ Hanover-sqnare, Jamee SHdiald Dh^d, elSiat 
■on of Sir David Scott, Bert, x.w, to Heniet Aime, only deughter of Henry 
Shink, Eeq., of Glouceeter^place, end of Ceetlerig in tiic eonn^ of Pift 
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Dec. 8. At St. Andrew's cbarch, Plymouth, Rev. Edward Oodftvy,^^ of 
the Rev. D. R. Godfrey, D.D., to Emily Clare, eldest daughter of late Capt. 
Ren^ Payne, dep. com. gen. of the Bombay army. 

5. At Trinity Church, Gray's-inn-road, Felicia Emma, only daughter of late 
Mijor Barker, 12th Bengal N.I., and grand-daughter of Lieut col. Clayton, 
late Governor of Bencoolen, to Evan B. Jones, Esq., Union-street, Southwark. 

— At Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire, Edmund Richard Jeffreys, Esq., major in 
the 88th regiment, to Mary, daughter of late Colonel Vans Agnew, C. B., of 
Barnbarroch and Shenchan. 

10. At York-street Chapel, Walworth, Lieut. Garwood Wellesley Wool- 
laston, of the Indian navy, to Miss Sarah Winfleld, Gerard-street, Soho. 

— At Bath, Mr. R. G. Hohhes, E.I.C.'s civil service, to Miss Jane 
Cartland. 


DEATHS. 

Nov, 23. At Kettering, the Rev. James Hogg, vicar of Geddington, North- 
amptonshire, aged 70. 

— Lady Bryce, the widow of late Major General Sir Alexander Bryce, 
K.c.n. and c.b., inspector general of fortidc itions. 

29* Suddenly, Capt. Tiiomas Wallace, of the Madras army, second son of 
John Wallace, Esq., of Gloucester-place, Portman- square. 

Dec. 3. Nutlmnlel William Kindersley, Esq., of North Brook House, 
Bishops Waltham, late of the Madras civil service, aged 50. 

— At Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, aged 47, Capt. Charles Richards, n.K., c.b., 
son of the late Rev. W. Riclurds, of Idttle Chiverell. 

4. Charles John Humfrey, Esq., of the 70th Foot, only son of J. B. Hum- 
frey. Esq., of Kibworth Hall, Leicester, aged 19. 

8. At Welbeck-strect, Harriet Emma Beitha, second daughter of 11. Mac- 
donald Stephenson, Esq. , aged 2. 

10. At Florence, Ann, widow of the late Peter Auber, Esq. 

14. At Jermyn-street, Mrs. Sarah Baber, aged 81. 

21. Major-general Joseph Nesbitt, Bengal army, aged 65. 

23. At Chester Place, Lambeth, aged 37, Emily, wife of Major Charlrs 
Farran, Madras army. 

26. At Wadenhoe, near Oundle, Gen. William Croxton, Bengal Establish- 
iftent, 

Lai^, At Frith-street, Soho, Mrs. Eliza Clemons, of Walmer, Kent, 
widow of Inte Major James Clemons, of the Madras N.l. 

SHIPPING. 

ARRIVALS. 

Nov. 28.— Emperor, Manilla, Plymouth; Edward BouaUad^ China, Scilly; 
TFiadsor Costfe, Bombay, Liverpool; Orator, Ceylon, Falmouth.— 29. Mo- 
bile, Penang, Downs; Oapr^, Bombay, Liverpool; Canada, Bengal, Liver- 
pool.— 30. General List, Batavia, Portsmouth. — Dec, 2. Borneo, Bengal, 
Folkstone; Ara6, Manilla, Dover. — 3. Pearl, Ceylon, Deachey Head.— 4. 
IncMnnan, Bombay, Falmouth ; Mungo Park, Batavia, Downs. --6. Broohaby, 
Manilla, Falmouth; Orient, China, Bordeaux; Atlwna, Bengal, Liverpool.— 
7 . Anna Wataon, Bengal, Bristol.— 10. Great Liverpool (BtenmtT), Alexandria, 
Southampton ; JRenown, Van Diemen's Land, Penzance ; Catnana, Bengal, 
Liverpool — 11, Lady Bute, Bengal, Liverpool,— 12. Scedand, Bengal, Cljpde; 
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Prititeu Clutrkile, Bombayi^ Liverpool.— 13. TFSKom Shmd, Beng»)i iW 
liay; H.BIS. Stroi, Ceylon, Portunonth ; JOniid^ SingiporOi Liverpool«**«14 
Sumatra, Ceylon, Portland ; TridmUt Bengal, BoiFdeaos.-*16. Peiuioriy 
nilla, Cork ; AM Tasman, Batavia, Portsmouth ; Bonding, Bengal, C> 3 ^«w 
17. Sultan, China, Kin8ale.~19. AmsUa Mt^oUand, Mauritius, Iseof Wl^( 
Jems, Ceylon, Plymouth.— 19. Devon, Bengal, Downs; Msg gf MsUhn, 
Bengal, Liverpool; Nesior, Bengal, Dungeness.— 90. Fokm, Mauritius, 

Downs ; China, Bengal, Falmonth ; City of Poonah, Bladtas, Torbay.^Sd 
Amwell, Van Diemen's Land, Portsmouth ; ffew Zealand, Bengal, FUmMfa**^ 
21. JusHna, Bengal, Plymouth ; Arcdt, Port Phillip, Plymouth; Quewi, Bangui, 
Liverpool.— 23. Universe, Bombay, Pensance; Scotawood, Mauritius, Pen- 
zance ; .<4tiitnson, Bengal, Cork ; Tar, Mauritius, Portsmouth ; Carrara, 
Mauritius, Cork ; Woden, Batavia, Portsmouth.— 24. Prinaeaa Rogal, Bengal, 
Cork ; Beneoolen, Manilla, Crookhaven. — 20. Repulse, Bengal, Penzance t 
Anna Robartson, Madras, Plymouth; Eclipse, Mauritius, Plymouth; Bland, 
B'*nga], Plymouth; Lady Clare, Bengal, Falmouth; AVtyn, Moulmein, FUl- 
mouth ; Chilena, Penang, I^ondon ; Rota, Batavia, off the Wight ; Portig, 
Mauritius, Plymouth; Cape, Penzance.— 27. .^smheand Thomas Lee, 

Bengal, Downs ; Bidston and Syren, Bengal, Liverpool ; Angere, Bengal, 
Waterford ; Gemine, Bengal, Castletown.— 29 Mary Sharp, N. S. Wales, 
Plymouth; Courier, Cape, Penzance; Ann Armstrong, Bombay, Liverpool; 
Neptune, Madras, Portland. 


DEPABTUAKS. 

From Liverpool. — Nov. 2G. Amiga and Queen Mnh, Hong Kong. — 27. 
Bindley, Cape; Salma, Bombay; Alexander, Singapore; Carolina, Mamlla, 
— 28. Ann Can, New South Wales; Compton and William Father, Bombay; 
Senator, BataMa. — 30, Flower of Ugie, Mauritius. — Dvf, 1. Tigris end Bir^ 
man, Bengal.— 2. Bonder, Bengal.— 5. Corinna, Bengal. — 7. Tyrer, Bombay. 
— 8. Sir II. Hardinge, Bengal. — 9. Princess Royal, Bengal. — 10. Harbinger, 
Singapore; John Walher, Cape. — 11. Bucephalus and Mary, Bombay. — 19, 
Liverpool, New South Wales.— 14. Buenos Ayrian, Hong Kong.— 15. Marga- 
ret, Java.— 17. Star of the West, Thomas Battershy,sxid Marwood, Bombay; 
Dttchess of Leinster, Ceylon and Madras.— 19. Jaeger, Bengal. — 21. Misekirf, 
Mauritius. 

From the Downs.— Nov. 30. Nautilus, Mauritius. — Dec. 1. Birman, Ben- 
gal ; Arequipa, Hobart Town. — 2. Wonder, Bengal ; Black Nymph, Batavia ; 
Caledonia, New South Wales. — 3. Hindostan, Bombay; Lord Charles Spencer, 
Cape. — 4. Royal Consort, New South Wales ; Plumstead, Algoa. Bay ; Car- 
natic, Bengal ; Creasy, Bengal.— 6. Ganges, Bengal ; WilUam and Mary Brown, 
Ceylon ; Curraghmore, Madras and Bengal,— 7. Jane, Cape of Good Hope.— 
9. Strafford, Mauritius ; Indian, Launceston.— 10. Oriental, Bengal ; Caps 
Packet, Bengal. — 11. Duke of Bronte, Madras. — 15. Pauline, Mauritius.— 
Richard Mount, Cape.— 18. Richmond, Algoa Bay. — 19. Horwood, Algoa Bay, 
From Portsmouth. — Dec. 6. Brunswick, Bombay.— 8. Bangalore, China; 
Bombay, Bombay. 

From Plymouth.— Dec. 5. Dadalvs, Cape and India— 81. Isabella WaUon, 
Adelaide and Fort Phillip. 

From Southampton.— Nov. 27. Lady Mary Wood (St.) Bengal. 

From Leith.— Nov. 21. Sans ParaiBe, Adelaide. 

From Clyde.— Nov. 30. Glencaim, Madras. 
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From Shieldi^ — Nov. 30. yorthumhtrJand, Cape.—* Dec. 21. Cfftfion, 
Bombay. 

From Bordeaux.— Nov. 29. Etaex, from Mauritius. 

From Cadiz — Nov. 25. Monunmtt Manilla. 

Off North Foreland.— Nov. 26. Albiomt Bombay. 

INCmEMTt. 

Benoal, Oct. 15.— The Isabella Cooper^ lying off Jackson's Ghaut, took 
fire on the Thursday night ; the fire was promptly extinguished vrithout doing 
much injury* 

The Scotland, Cunnlngtaam, arrived in the Clyde from Calcutta, took fire on 
the 12th ult., and ^*as scuttled, and became a total wreck. Cargo nearly all 
destroyed. 

The Forth, Baxter, sailed from Manilla, April 27, for Falmouth, and has 
not since been beard oL 

Cafe or Goon Hope, Seft. 23. — The British Settler, Traen, struck on the 
Eastern Bank, Sept. 18, and afterwards drove ashore ; she is full of water. 

Bordeaux, Dec. 4.— The Joseph arrived here, Oct. 10, passed the Crondo- 
Her, Oliver, China to London, at the north part of the Straits of Caspar, called 
Warren Hastings's Shoal, and sent a boat off to the ship; found her abandoned, 
having lost her rudder, but with all her rigging standing. 

FASSEVaERI. 

Per Oriental, from Southampton to Alexandria— Mesdames Williams and 
niece, Campbell, Fawcett, I^ynch, Seaton, Thompson, Stewart and sister, How- 
ison. Cook, Cahill and friend, Guerin, and Turquand ; Misses F. Gordon, 
Pattals, Arnott ; Mr. Campbell, Dr. Stevenson, Majs. Fawcett and Lynch; Capts. 
Younghusbaiid, Ekyii, White and Evans ; Mr. W. C. Watts, Lieut. Durringall, Mr. 
W. Short, Mr. A. Dillimore, Dr. Gray, Messrs. Colycar, Coneybearo, Batty, R. C. 
Jones, W. Johnson, Unell, Turquand. For Aden — Mr. Robinson. For Ma- 
dras— Mr. Hodgson, Mr. and Mrs. Price, Mrs. Gilkhurst and child, Mr. Dallas, 
Capt A. G. Young, Messrs. Raeney, Barber, Tytler, Withers, Grant, Ogeloy, 
Jalland, Reid, Somerville, and Sterling ; Capts. Smyth and Wilson. For Cey- 
lon— Mr. Bannatyne. For Calcutta — Sir Robert and Lady Sale, Mr. and 
Mrs. Luke, Col. and Mrs. Sandys, Miss Sandys; Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. Short and 
children; Mrs. Torrens, Mrs. Lackerstein ; MissDysart, Capt Scott Waring, Mr. 
Trotter, Mr. Rackes, Mr. and Mrs. Cadogan, Mrs. Dash wood, Messrs. Kelso, 
Church, Even, Lackerstein ; Dr. Backhouse ; Messrs. Thornhill, Maotier, 
Plumb ; Capt. Hale, Mr. and Miss Conolly, Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell, Misses 
Cork and Dempster, Mr. Burkinyoung, Mrs. Col. Smith, Miss Paton, Capt 
and Mrs. Fagan and child ; Messrs. R. C. Campbell, Withers, St George, 
Munro, Laing, H. Gardner, Lees, P. Jackson, Mayer, Comae, Balfour, Steven- 
son; Miss Bill, Mr. Wottan, Mrs. Pringle and child, Mr. Irwin, Mr. Braddon. 

To embark at Malta for Calcutta— Mr. Carleton and Mr. Paul. 

To embark at Suez for Ceylon— Mr. A. Hardinge and friend. Do. for Ma- 
dfis— Mr. and Mrs. Maltby and Mr. Michael. Do. for Caloatta— Lady Har- 
dinge and party, consisting of three Misses Hardinge, Messrs. Maophenon, 
Stewart Smith, Sterling, Lackerstein, and Mrs. and Miss Moepherson. 

Per London, to Bombay. — Mrs. and Miss Gibson, Messrs. R. Cousen# and 
W. Burton. 
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JfetlhtkeofWtOingUmt to Calcutta. —Mr. and Mrs. Harriaoiii Meant. PraCt* 
Ellia, Richards, Harris, SpiHer. 

Per Htmfostan, to BomUy.— Mrs. Chatfleldt EntignB Mochanan, Welsh, Me- 
sham ; Messrs. Watson, Ch^g, Tatam. 

Per Gtendg, to Bombay. — Mrs. Oellatt, Mr. Fierce, Mr. S. C. Law, Capt 
Salmon, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wilkinson. 

Per Thrtar, to Madias and Bengali— Mrs, Capt Munday, Miss Praagaafre, 
Capts. Monday and Oragson, Em. Kingsley; Messrs. Blown, ftesgnwe, 
E. Uoyd, Hall, Clephane, Duflbe, G. Ceyler, Biaek, Cullen, Clemmon, Enk, 
WyBSe, King, SIJpM, D. Henderson, Lewis, Hohiasun, Cumberland, Franklaad, 
Blount, Miller, Coults, Dr. Johnstone. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of tesvlng 


Afrif ed at Bombay, 
(vid Suez, Adn, Ac.) 


(vid Maneilles.) 

Sept. 6 

Oct. 6 

Nov. 4 

Nov. la 

IDoc. 6 

Jao.6,lS44 .. 

Feb. 6 

MarahS 


lays 
June? 
July 8 


Oct. II ...(per rMoHe) 

Nov. 15 (per Cleopatra) 

Dec. II (per Beraniee) 

iDec. 23 (petAkhar) 

. Jan. 1 1 ...... (per .dtaleMOi) 

. Feb. II (per Victoria) 

• March 13 • * • • (per Bermiee) 

. April 8 (per Oeopatra) 

• May 12 (per.i4ral0nra) 

•JuneO (perFicroHe) 

. July 9 (per 6eM«rr(e| 

. Aug. 6 (petilAcewr) 

.|bcpL7 (per Seeoftrw, 

• Oct. 18...... (pOT Cleopatra 



A Mail will be made up in London, for Bombay, vid Southampton, at 8 o’clock on the momlsg 
of the 3rd, and vid MeroeUlet aa the evening of the 7th January, ;if not poatponsd i a Moll 
will alio be made up for CalcutU eid Southampton on the RlUi, and vid Manelllai on the 94Ui. 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 1843-44. 


Date of leaving 

Per Steamer to 

Arrived in London . 

Bombay. j 

Suei. 

md Manila. 


Nov.l Atalanta 'Deed.,, 

Dec. 1 fyeoetrie Jan. 3 .. 

I Jan. 1, 1844 .... Beten/co ,Fcb. 8. . . . 

Feb. I Oropatra ^MarchS. 


- CtoDpatra 


March 1 Atalanta 

April 1 • • 

1^7 1 .. 

May SO 
June 19 

July 31 Ctoopatra 

Aug. 27 Akbtw • • • • 

Oct. 1 Victoria • ■ 

Nov. 1. Atalanta. . 


. April 5 
.May 6.. 

.Junes 

..July 4 
.|Aug.8.* 
•iSept 11 
.,Oct.8.. 
. . Nov. 5 
■ Dec. 5.. 


^TTlved in London 
Old Southampton. 


84 T)ec.8 (per Oriental)] 47 

35 Jan. 15 48 

38 Feb. 14 (per Oriental)] 44 

Se March 13. .(per Or. LiverpoolY 41 

35 April 9.- ~. 


April 9 (pffOkienlan 

84 May 11 • • • .(per Or. Ueerpeet)] 

85 June ll- . . . .VT . m Oriantat) 
46 July 10 — (per Or. Liemof) 
44 |Auff.lO(peiMpJlafyI^ 

48 Sept 16 (per Orienpin 

87 0<^7 .(per Or. UMfi^ 

36 Nov. 10 (perOHenron 

36 Dec. 10 ■ . (per 0/ . Lteerpopf) 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, &c., AND THEIR PRO- 
BABLE TIME OF SAILING. 

roil B&NGAL. 

Marj/ 533 tons Onnt Lond. Docks... Jan. 7. 

Elizabeth 570 Morris W. I. Docks ... Jan. 15. 

Orator 422 Chester ... Jan. 15. 

Himalaya 477 Burn St Kat Docks Jan. 30. 

Kyle 333 Fletcher ... Jan. 

Orlanda 333 Cockerell... W. I. Docks ... Feb. 10. 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 

Plantagenet 806 ...... Domett ... E. I. Docks ... Jan. 10. 

Ledtia 5G4 Malcolm... St Kat Docks Jan. 15. 

Essex 850 Brewer ... £. I. Docks ... Jan. 18. 

Madagascar 951 Weller...... — - Feb. 10. 

Bangalore, 889 Nelson ... Feb. 15. 

roil MADRAS. 

Ann 665 Stevenson.. Lond. Docks... Feb. 1. 

Mary Ann 500 Darke ...... W.I.Docks ... Feb. 1. 

Sir Robert Sale 741 Fawcett ... March 15. 

City of Poonah 551 Hight — ^ March 26. 

lOR BOMBAY. 

Berkshire 600 Clarkson... £. I. Docks ... Jan. 10. 

Inchinnan 565 Batine Lond. Docks... Jan. 20. 

Oredan 518 Watt Jan. 25. 

Hindostan 501 West W.I.Docks ... Jan. 25. 

FOR CJTINA. 

PaJSm^a 465 Campbell... Lond. Docks... Jan. 1. 

Mauritius 401 Simpson ... — Jan, 10. 

Helen Stewart 419 Whittington St Kat Docks Jan. 30. 

FOR CEYLON. 

£Mi^apatem 434 Peckett ... St Kat Docks Jan. 15. 

SymtMtry 450 Mackwood . W.I.Docks ... Jon. 28. 

Sumatra 400 Duncan ... March 30. 

FOR MAURITIUS. 

AtneSa MulheUand 280 Brown W.I.Docks ... Jan. 4. 

Mambler 254 DeOmeby. St Kat Dodcs Jan. 10. 

B. 444 Austin W.I.Docks ... Jan. 14, 

CaroHtia 330 WUliams... Jsn. 15. 

FOR ST. HELENA. 

AekSke 800 Nicholas. Lond. Docks.. • Jajp. 15. 



( wi ) 

HISTORICAL AMO CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. XTl. 

In our lait Beyiew we gare a oompeadioiif narrative of the in^ 
Burreotion in the Sontlieni Mulkiatta eonntr)r» and of the progretg 
made hy the British foroee in enj^presaing it» and we inloRed, from 
the evident anxiety of the Bombay govemmmit^ and the prepara- 
tions made by it| that the insorreotion was of a more formidable 
oharaoter than might appear from its superficial aspect. We regret 
to find, from the accounts brought by the last mail, that oar 
inference was just, and that the disaffection, in which it appears to 
have originated, is extending to other districts, and over a large 
surfiioe. It must be manifest,'* observes a Bombay paper,* “ that 
the spirit of insurredton is at work in more districts than one within 
the Bombay presidency, and that the safety and integrity of onr 
empire are in some degree affected ; the truth of this statement is 
not denied, but admitted;" and the writer adds, that **a general 
opinion has obtained currency, that there exist certain good and 
tenable grounds for the resbtanoe which the rebels have shewn to 
the authority of the native ruler," whose proceedings, according to 
the reports we noticed last month, have been sanctioned by the 
British Government. The writer goes on to state, that theie are 
native agents employed in stirring up the people of ihe Southern 
Mahratta country and elsewhere to hostility, who inspire the 
ignorant with a belief that the reign of the ‘ white monkeys ' is near 
its termination, and pretend that in the stars may be read the 
advanoes of native sovereignty and the decline of a foreign rule." 

The last advices reported the capture of the fort of Samangad| 
and the march of the British force under General Belamotte, on the 
24th October, towards the capital of Kolapore, a detachment under 
Colonel Brough having preceded it thither. The general moved 
against Bhathergud, another fort held by the insorgents, of eoa» 
siderahle strength, situated on a hill, which commands the approabhee 
to it for a mile round. It is described as mooh stronger twice 
the sise of Samangud, and if well defended would have stood fpr 
several months. It has an inner wall, with a ditch hetwesn it 
and the outside one. It is about five or six miles in oircumihrenee, 
and neariy impregnable by the hand of natnre in every direction ; 
the works are very strong, and it would have been a most ardnens 
and dangerous job to have stormed it, besidse great loss of livsi^ as 
our position would have been eomplotel^ commanded hy the mm/B 
s SMw CbMflir, M 
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gaiiB» of which they had a good many, both of brass and iron.*' 
The Gudkurries, however, though 1,000 in number, evaouated this 
place— whether upon terms is not stated — on the 10th November, 
and retired, under their chief, Babajee Ayeeray, plundering and 
burning the villages through which they passed. Some resistance 
was encountered on the march to this place. On the 7th, the pas- 
sage of a steep hill was disputed by a large body of armed men, but 
who decamped after sustaining the fire of a few companies of light 
infantiy. Shortly after, another brush took place between the Rifies 
and about 300 of the enemy, horse and foot. On the 8th, Colonel 
Wallace, with about 1,200 of the infantry, encamped within a mile 
of the fort of Bhathergud, and, although frequently fired at, sus- 
tained no damage. General Delamotte had given orders for for- 
bearance, as he wished to take the fort without bloodshed. A letter 
from the camp says : 

According to the arrangements made with the Gudkarries, who 
(some of the chief persons) arrived on the 10th in the camp, the 
general, Colonel Wallace, and the staff, with about 600 of our men, 
marched up to the fort to take possession ; but theKolapore rebels, who 
joined the men in the fort, endeavoured to persuade them to break ofP 
the treaty, and to hold out — ^the rebels were much stronger than the 
Gudkurries : but, after considerable confusion amongst them, and six 
hours* delay, at 11 o’clock at night, our troops were admitted inside, 
and the fort was in our possession. While our men marched in at one 
gate, the Kolapore rebels walked out at the other. 

As more than a counterpoise to this success. Colonel Ovans, the 
Resident at Sattara, who had been appointed commissioner for the 
special settlement of the Kolapore territories,— Colonel Outram 
having, for some unexplained reason, abruptly withdrawn from the 
office and the country, — has been captured by the insurgents. It 
appears that he left Sattara on the 14th, and was overtaken on the 
roa^ to Kolapore. The colonol was accompanied by some sowars 
and peons, and when near Pavangar was seized, and, together with 
his party, imprisoned in that fortress. It is reported that the rebels 
were instigated to this measure by intriguing persons connected with 
the Kolapore Durbar. Babijee Ayeeray, and one Yemia, a noto- 
rious Ramoosee, had thrown themselves into the fortresses of Pana- 
lagar and Pavangar, and it is generally believed that Colonel Ovans* 
rescue will not be effected by mild measures. General Delamotte 
was by the latest accounts moving rapidly upon the fort where 
Colonel Ovans was confined, which had already been invested. 
Reinforcements of troops, as well as artillery, were moving towards 
the Kolapore territories. 
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The capital of that state, where there was a British lores of 
2,000 men, was quiet *A dnrbar was held there on the 11th No- 
vember, when Colonel Outram congratulated Dqjee Punt (onr ak- 
bamaveea, and, according to some aooonnts, the cause of the insnr- 
reotion) as minister, in the presence of the (minor) rqjah, and told 
the sirdars that they most obey him in that capacity. The Kola- 
pore rebels in the field are said to number 8,000, under the com- 
mand of Bnnb^ee Jyree, an ofiloer of the Kolapore state* The 
sudder ameen of Belgaum has been suspended, on a charge of being 
implicated in the rebellion. 

This rebellion, whatever be its origin, which is still nnrevealed, 
has (as we before mentioned) extended to Sawnntwarroe or Soon- 
derwarree, situated on the southern frontier of the Southern Gon^ 
can, bordering upon Kolapore, which has been, for a long time, in 
an uneasy condition, under a feeble, imbecile ruler. This petty 
state has already cost us some trouble. A few years ago, Phonde 
Savant created a disturbance, and took possession of a hill-fort 
called Mahadevegud, situated near the Sahadree range. He was 
dispossessed of the fortress by a force under the late Colonel Wood, 
on which occasion Ensign Wilmott, a promising yonng officer, was 
killed. It now appears, that this same Phonde Savant has taken 
away Arma Saheb, son of Bappoo Saheb, cUioi Khane Savant, the 
chief of the country. The reason is not known, but it is said, that one 
of Phonde Savant's sons was convicted of some offence, and was pat 
in irons by way of punishment, and working on the roads like a cri- 
minal. Measures were immediately taken to arrest the progress of this 
new insurrection, by despatching troops, Enropean as well as native, 
into the Warree state, where they bad already commenced ^ bush- 
fighting " with the enemy, the jungle in that country being described 
as the most dense and impervious in India." A detachment un- 
der Capt Skipper having marched from Sawuntwarree, on the 20th 
November, for a place called Sangelie, to take up a position there, 
was met on the road by a body of rebels, and some smart firing took 
place, without much effect ; but on reaching Sangelie, a determined 
attack was made upon the detachment, and kept up for four hours, 
and was renewed next day, when the detachment was reinforced by 
two more companies of the same regiment (7th Madras N.I.) ; the 
rebels then retired with loss, one of their desyes, or principal leaders, 
being wounded. Our detachment had three killed, and twenty-one 
wounded, the latter including an officer, Ensign Collier. B^es 
the unsettled state of the Sholapore country, mmours are said to be 
afioat of expected disturbances in the Mysore provinces, ^‘Sileh is 
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the deftiaild for tioope," mys a letter from Beigaam, dated Noyem- 
ber 24tli, that a sufficient force cannot be spared to conduct tbreh 
lakhs of treasure from Yingorla to Belgaum, although the money is 
needed for the troops, and reached Yingorla on the 16th. In this 
quarter there is a military force of 7,000 men within the circuit of 
4006 hundred miles ; yet the greatest distrust is entertained for the 
eooyeyetooe of military or other stores, without ample escorts. The 
road from Belgaum to Yingorla is declared unsafe fot travellers or 
merohandiso.** 

The following affair " is stated to have taken place in Candeish. 
The chief of a gurhi, or mud-fort, took offence at some decision of 
the nuunlutdar of the pergunnah, in a case in which ho was a suitor ; 
shut himself^ his family, and a few men up in his stronghold, and 
declared he would henceforth be his own master, and have nothing 
to do with the sircar. He was remonstrated with, but in vain. A 
party of the Bheel corps from Dhumingaum was sent to make him 
prisoner, but, on being summoned, the old chief pointed his match- 
locks at the party, and told them to advance at their peril. After 
communication with the ooUector, a small force was assembled, con- 
sisting of two companies of the 48th Madras N.I. (200 men) and 
two guns, with Golundauae from Malligaum; 120 of the Bheel 
corps, and 60 irregular horse. This force, on the 31st October, 
arrived before the place. The chief still refused to give up his fort 
but with his life, and it was not till an hour's firing, and after the 
fall of the chief and his son, that an entrance was found into this 
indgnifioant place, garrisoned, it is said, by only eight men and a 
few women. A determined and unceasing fire, from the jinjalls 
and matchlocks of the fort, was kept up," says one of the lettersi, 
** while our guns, which gradually advanced, literally ploughed up 
the walls of the fort, and our infiuitry were ^ sniping * at every man 
that speared on the walls : even their women threw large stones 
on our men, when under the walls breaking open the doors." Our 
force had three men killed, and thirteen wounded, including Capt. 
Morris, the commander. 

This is evidently the same affair " which is related in the foln 
lowing extract from another paper, aild the two accounts will fiir^ 
nish an example of the different and ducordant modes in whioh 
them ooonrrences are sometimes reported by the correspondents of 
newifmpers. 

A letter from Malligaum, dated let Instant (November), remarks 
that two companies of the 48th N.I., detachments of artfflery, and 
Bombay Qolunrimue, with about 160 of the Poonah Auxiliary Horse, 
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unto eonmlnd of Lieut. C. Seoiheyt end under the ordeie of Ce|Ai 
Morrie, Bheel agent in ChndeUh, marohad from that station ou thf 
morning of the 26th October, against the PoUU of Warkaree, a 
in the Peigunnah of Pochora, who is said to have mads off with about 
Be. 4,000, thrown off the yoke of the collector of Candeish, and, after 
firing on the sheristadar and a party of local horse and police sent to 
enforce the orders of the collector regarding the money, tMk shelter fal 
a fort, with a number of followers. The potai), <m reaving inlbmia- 
tion of the appioeah of the fidd force, came out of hie stronghold, and 
fought for an hour and a half, killing one of our men, and wounding 
twelve. On the aide of the enemy, the Potail Mundaram was killed, 
and his son mortally wounded ; he and seven followers were made 
prisoners. Two lacs of treasure are said to have been captured with 
the fori. 

All interest in Punjab politics seems to have nearly Bubsidud, 
The rival rajahs, Ileera and Golab, have adjusted their differenoes, 
if they ever had any ; Lahore was tranquil, and the Dussera had 
passed over quietly. Whilst Jowahir Sing had visited Jumboo^ 
Meean Sohun Sing, the eldest son of Golab Sing, and the adopted 
heir of Soochet Sing, had arrived at Lahore, which is a tolerably 
sure pledge of a sincere reconciliation between the Jumboo chief 
and the liajah Sahib. Sirdar Lena Sing, Majeetcea, arrived a^ 
Beiiips on the 6th November, and had purchased a house in that 
city, which is supposed to indicate an intention to take up his per* 
manent residence there. Intelligenoe from Cabul to the 13th Goto* 
ber had reached India, whenoe it appears that the Afghans had not 
proceeded to Balkh, as reported, nor meditated such a step. A 
general report prevailed that a pestilence had suddenly broken out 
in Bokhara, Ckdkh, and Khooloom, extending as far aa Bameeau, 
and 25,000 people are reported to have fallon viotims. A rumour of 
the death of Moolny, son of the late Sawun Mull, dewan of MooL 
tan, is mentioned. 

The state of affairs in Soiude is, on the wjiole, favourable, 
much as the country is quiet, and in Lo^er Soiude the troops were 
healthy. At Sukker, in Upper Scinde, sltAness was general 
The march of the 78th Highlanders, from Hyderabad to Sukker, 
had been attended with an awful ajnpunt of atokness. On the 16tb 
November, no less than 700 of this corps were in hoqpital^ and two 
native oorps had eack (xom two to three hundred ! At Shikaipore, 
the 69th had 400 sick, the cavalry 300. In the mldet of Drortglity 
and siokness, the spirits of the troops were smtainod. Sir Charl^ 
Napier was in progress to meet the Khan of Khelat at Kotra. Tbf 
olijeot of the meeting had not tmipiro4- At Forosspor^ thahtoltb 
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of the troops had improved. All was peaceable, and fears of Be*' 
looehee invasion had completely blown over. Colonel Moseley's 
eoart-martial had closed, and the proceedings been sent to he^- 
quarters. Orders had been received to place Captain Flyter, late 
^jntant 64th Bengal N.I., in arrest, on oharges supposed to be 
connected with Colonel Moseley. 

The dacoits, or gang-robbers, appear to acquire additional strength 
and greater audacity ; a British officer has fallen a victim to the 
revenge of one of these parties. It appears that the police of the 
Mynpoorie zillah had an affair with some dacoits, headed by the 
notorious Dhuusia, or Ghunseya (who broke from Muttra gaol, and 
has committed several atrocities), two of whom were killed. The 
circumstance was reported to Mr. Unwin, the magistrate and collec- 
tor, who set out in pursuit of the party. The spies of the robbers 
communicated the intelligence, and preparations were made for re- 
sistance. Meanwhile, Captain B. P. Alcock, of the 46th N.I. 
(late assistant quarter-master general), travelling by dak^ either 
through wantonness, or from being mistaken for Mr. Unwin, was 
attacked and murdered by these desperadoes. It appears that this 
gentleman arrived at Mynpoorie, on the 26 th October, from Cawn- 
pore to Agra, and after a few hours' halt, started with eleven 
bearers, who were relieved at Ghurour, about eighteen miles. The 
fresh set had not proceeded more than half a mile, when they were 
stopped by twelve armed men (four of them mounted), who ordered 
them to put down the palkeo. The bearers (of course) took to their 
heels ; Captain Alcock stept out, sword in hand, and demanded 
who they were. The cowardly gang, after inquiring whether he 
was the magistrate, and receiving an answer in the negative, sot 
upon him ; he seems to have defended himself against such odds 
till wounded in the sword-arm, when he attempted to escape, but 
was brought down by a shot, and hacked to death. Half an hour 
after this occurrence, Mr. Unwin arrived at the spot, in pursuit of 
the dacoits, and saw poor Captain Alcook's palanquin on the high 
road, the petarahs untouched. His body was found a^ut eighty yards 
from the road, dreadfully mangled, the fingers of both hands being 
out off, and severe wounds inflicted on the back of the neck, legs, 
and back. Government have offered a reward of Rs. 7,000 for the 
murderers, but it is reported that Dhunsia has taken refuge in 
Dude, after killing two Europeans on his way. In other parts, 
these plunderers were on the alert. The daring Ragoojee Bangria, 
the Dick Turpin of India, had transported himself to the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandala, and, by way of announcing his arrival, plun- 
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dered tiro ttatives, a Hindu and bis wife, and sent them on tbeir 
way, with slit noses and m a state of nuditj. A pajrfy of about 
dve-and-fbrty of Ragoojee Bangria's fotterni^ risited a village 
below Malsege Ghat, called Talligaoun, and plundered every house 
there : they Were, It is said, in search of the Brahmin Annnnt Rao. 
Dr. Lovell, on his way to Ferosepore, was attacked by a hand of 
daooits, who plundered his palkae, and left two of his bearers in* 
sensible. Thm outrages call for vigorous measures, and a more 
extensive and better organised police establishment throughout the 
British territories. 

The absence of events of great political importance permits ns to 
direct our attention to domestic occurrences, of less dignity, but 
not without interest. 

A Hindu nobleman, Rajah Kistonah Rao, of Berhampore, com- 
mitted suicide, at Calcutta, under circumstances which shew the 
extraordinary sensibility of natives of rank to any thing which bears 
the character of personal indignity. The rajah (who was only 
twenty-two years old) had been charged with being concerned 
in an act of cruelty practised on one of his servants, who ultimately 
died in consequence of the treatment he had experienced. The man 
being, however, pronounced out of danger, the rajah was admitted 
to bail, himself in Rs. 50,000, and two sureties in Rs. 25,000 each. 
It seems to be extremely doubtful whether the rajak had really any 
hand in the cruel act. He came to Calcutta, where he had a resi- 
dence, in great excitement and dread of being arrested as a crimi- 
naL When the man expired, and the rajah heard that a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, he was advised to make his escape. 
It appears that he deliberately wrote his will (appointing, it is said, 
the government his executors), which he requested Dr. Young, his 
medical adviser, and two other gentlemen, to attest ; retired on the 
pretext of providing himself with some money for his journey, and 
discharged the contents of a donble-barrelled gun through his head, 
having pulled the trigger with his toe. A coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of Fdo de ss," and it is said the validity of the will will 
form the subject of litigation in the Supreme Court. The rajah had 
adopted English habits, and, in his will, directs the foundation of a 
college, to be named after himself, at Moorshedabad, in which the 
pupils are to receive instructions in English, Greek, and 
polite literature. 

The government of India has passed an act for regulating the 
emigration of natives of India to Jamaica, British Guiana, and Tri- 
nidad, whose embarkation is restricted to the ports of Oalontta, 
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and Bombay, wbore a^efbta axe to be established /oi^ the 
^eMection of the emigrants. The improyement of the great lines of 
oommnniGation between Calcuttai, Bombay, and the North-West 
Provinoes, is stated to be under the oonitideration 6f the GK)yemor- 
General. The goremment, it is also said, is about to erect a new 
college at Benares, with English, yemacular, and Sanscrit depart^ 
ments, in which the various castes will be placed in separate rooms. 

A singular exhibition of clerical indiscretion was made at Midna- 
pore, by the chaidain of that station, the Rev. H. Boys, who pub- 
lished the following notice, with his name appended thereto, in the 
Calcutta Engluhman 

In Co&Bequence of a letter printed and published in the Englishman 
newspaper, signed Sic Est,** dated 3rd November (Sunday), of which 
one of the Mldnapoie church committee acknowledges himself to be 
the author, containing false accusations, wilful and wanton calumnies 
against their appointed minister and chaplain, intended to iniluenoe and 
silence him in the discharge of his duty in reproving them for wickedly 
and rebelliously building the house of God on the refuse land of the sta- 
tion, instead of on the ground once given by government for the pur- 
pose ; 1 hereby declare the writer of that letter, or, if he will not declare 
himself, the whole committee, to be cut off, as evil speakers, from any 
participation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the 
rubric and canons of the Church of England and Ireland. I further 
declare, that one copy of this notice will be circulated over the station, 
and that another copy will be forwarded to the bishop, as ordinary, 
within the time specified by the Church. 

The editor of the paper in which this notice appears remarked, 
that the excommunication of the individual referred to, who was re- 
ported to be an officer in the army, disabled him from holding any 
appointuent under the crown, and that, consequently, his commis- 
sion Would be forfeited, if the right of Mr. Boys to exercise this 
authority were recognized. In a subsequent paper, however, we 
find that the reverend gentleman recalled his excommunication. 
He states that the notice was issued by him *‘^ne quid EccUsia 
dairimsnti capiat but that, having since been 1^ to suppose 
that such notice was irregular," he informs the editor of the very 
great pleasure and satisfaction which he had felt in withdrawing 
H, and in expressing his regret that raoh notice was issued." Mr. 
Boys dionld have added an expression of regret that he had not 
taken steps to inform himself upon this point before he issued the 
no^ce. 

Steamroavigatiion is extending in all parts of India. A coast 
i|toaaa*navigatkni company has been formed at Bombay, and a 
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capital of Ra. 300^000 already flubecribed, in 600 aharea of Ra* 910 
oaofa. The extra anm i^uir^ to complete the building of an afc*- 
quate ateamer ia Ra. 210,000, payable at Ra. 350 per share'. The 
Hteamer ia intended for naTigation along the Coromandel Ceaat, 
across the Bay of Bengal, and occasionally to C*eylon and the 
Malabar Coast. It is expectetl that un Indus atoain company will 
lie formed at the same presidency. 

The proceedinga of the Court of Knquiry, ^vluoh aat for sonn* 
t*'iie at Arcot, respecting the mutiny at Jubbulpore, on the 6th 
X’giment Madraa Light Cavalry, has toriiiinatod its labours, and a 
(‘ourt-ni/a^dal_ has scntonooil seventeen men to death, and four to 
hard labour. Of the former, two only have been executed ; tlie 
remainder have been trausported ft»r life. Beside^ these examples, 
Hie following have been Mimmarily discliurged : four soubadars, two 
^jemadars, two troop havildars, six haviltloTb, four naiques, and the 
regimental moonsboe, togetlier with twenty-live priAntO'i. 

The Marquess of Tweeddale, in promulgating liis remarks on the 
proceedings of the C^ourt, prefixes to them a coueise narrative of tlie 
i»ccurrcnccs counerfod with the mutiny. 

Ill October, 1846, the regiment was hiiddenl} recpiired to proceed on 
field berviee from Kamptee to Buinlelkuiul, lm\ ing pvi \ loubly been iu- 
foifcied that, on the termination of the scnicc, they w«.re to move down 
to Arcot. Subsequent events, however, required the services of this 
regiment at Jubbulpoor, to form a jiart of the Bengal division of obser- 
vation at Saugur, and the regiment w^as oidcred to remain at the 
fonner station. Tliis movement appears to ha^ e occasioned considera- 
ble dissatisfaction in the rogiineiit, and v\hilc in this state it was aii- 
iioimccd to the men, on the Ist of December, consequent upon ordcr'« 
wliich liad been erroneously promulgated by tlio pay department, that 
their field hatta was discontinued. Acting, as there is reason to believe, 
upon a determination previously formed, a large portion of the men, 
instigated by some evil-disposed persons, that same evening, were 
secretly bound together by an oath not to turn out for parade the fol- 
lowing morning, nor to do any more duty. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, the men refused to turn out when ordered, and it was not until 
nearly lialf an hour after the second trumpet that they yielded to the 
exhortations of their officers, and consented to proce^ to their duty. 
On the close of the evening’s exercise, Major Litchfield addressed the 
men on the subject of their misconduct, and warned them against its 
repetition. His address was received by many in the most disrespectful 
manner, and, on his refusing to listen to them, they, shortly after bta- 
hles, proceeded in a body, and in a most tuqgjfphous manner, to the 
quarters of Capt. Byng, the second in command, where they declared 
their determination no longer to serve nnder Migor Litchfield, who» 
they asserted, had no sympathy with them in thdr distress. In thia 
A«ta^.Jbum.N.S.YoL.iy.No.22. 2 Y 
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diiermlnatloii they persisted until the morning of the 4th DeeeBsbeiv 
udMn, at a parade which had been ordered by Brigadier Watson* a 
iOpoy from e^ troop presented an urstee^ stating their alleged grievaaces* 
and demanding that another commanding officer should be appointed to 
^ regiment, for that they would not continue to serve under Major 
XAtchfield. With the representation of these ursses, the excitement 
commenced to subside, and an order, which had been despatched by 
Government the moment the erro^ which had been committed by the 
pay department was known, having been published on the same day, 
cancelling the previous order for the discontinuance of the batta, the 
men gradually returned to their duty. 

Had these misguided men (the marquess observes) remembered their 
duty as soldiers, and liad they been satisfied with respectfully repre- 
senting their case, all would have been well. Had they even been 
guilty of refusing to turn out for parade, — ^though their crime would 
still liave been grefit, — ^yet if they had gone no further, and had shewn 
contrition for their offence, it might have been possible for the com- 
mandor-in-chief, under all the circumstances of the case, to have dealt 
leniently with them. I was unfortunately prevented from taking such 
a view of the case. In the first place, before even making an attempt 
to represent their grievances to their officers, they were induced to com- 
bine together with an oath not to do their duty ; and then, because 
Major Litchfield, who believed that the batta had been discontinued by 
order of Government, shewed himself determined to carry the order 
uii(0 effect, and would not allow them to make their complaints to him 
upon parade in an irregular and uiisoldierlike manner, they followed 
up the oath they had taken, refused any longer to serve under his 
orders, and dared to give in urzees for submission to the commander- 
in-chief, demanding that their commanding officer should be removed. 
It is clear, from all the information that has been obtained, that many 
of the native officers and non-commissioned officers were deeply impli- 
cated, and failed most culpably in their duty ; and although the fact 
has not been distinctly proved, there is good reason to believe that some 
of their numbers were, in secret, the instigators of the men. 

We have related this transaction minutely, because a London 
journal'*' has founded upon it an accusation against Lord Tweed- 
dale of no less a crime than murder." It may be a question, as 
the men seem to have been excited to insubordination by ordeos 
erroneously promulgated ; as the mutineers returned to their duty 
without coercion, and as the inquiry did not take place till eight 
months after the offence, whether capital punishment might not 
have been altogether remitted. But the punishment was, in fisot, 
ineiirred, and its ii^H^n, under tiie oiroumstanoes, upon two oat 
of thirteen, probably The actual instigators of the mutiny, is unde- 
aerving of the harsh strictures which it has provoked at home. 

• TtetfmHtvCaraiiMfb 
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Tbb second number of the C^cwtfa JM$tR confinns tike fikvoiixttM» 
opinion we formed of the work Ibm the oontents of tile ivst. Tim 
eriioles are six (betides a misoellaneoQS heid)» and sS an w ii ltii i 
with a Tigoiir and ability which, if np, wHl iobn place ttds 
Eeyiew upon a dprti with tiie best works of the same kind at home* 

From the titles of the artioles it will be seen that tltiy embimoe snb- 
imits of importance, and some of them of much preesnt interest 
1« ** Astroitov of theHindos,’* inoinding an Inquiry into the fttnsiaof 
the JSiddhatiUuioii the purpoees of native education. 2, " The 
in lndia-H)iir Social hbrality,” a copious and livsly history of Engra 
mannecs in India, ik "Lord Williion Bentinck’s Administration,” a 
zeiriew of Mr. £• Thornton’s History of India, with reference to that 
portion of it whitii treats of that administmtion, and, as the Beview 
oontendi, unfisirly. 4. " Female Infanticide in CenW and Westeni 
India,” a thorough investigation of this mysterious and mtiansholy 
trait of Indian manners. 5. " Recent History of the Pni^b,”* whhdi, 
betides giving the tme character of thirteen works upon the Punjab, 
presents a Incid connected narrative of the recent events there. 6* *^The 
Administration of Lord Ellenborough,” understood to have been written 
by the able editor of the Friend of India, and which, of course, takes 
the same unfavourable view of his lordship’s measures as that paper has 
done. 

From the second paper, on the social character of the English in 
India, we borrow the concluding portion : — 

la ecosUeiing tills intefesthig snfajeet, of the social ehaiaeter of the Iwtitih 
hi ludla, there are few points of greeter importaoee tiuui that touched wpm 
above— the influx of European kdiet into the eoantry, tad the feofUties thus 
aflbrded for the fonnation of honounUe conneetions. Cspt. WllUaiiison saps^ 
tiiat, in 1810, the entire number of European women did not eaeeed 800, sad 
that the difllculty of fermbig matrimonial engagements drove men into K een 
tious connections. We are greatly inclined to suqwet that there is eome mis- 
take in this assertion. Writing fourteen years b^re Capt. Williamaon, the 
Rev. Bfr. Tennant says, " Formerly female adventortrs were few, but UgUy 
saooeiaftil. Emboldened by this incceas, and countenanced by their e m iap ls ^ 
such numbers have embarked in this speculation aa threaten to defail Ms pur- 
pose. The irregularities of our Government, which fenuerly afforded aa oppor- 
tunity to some of r^idly accumulating wealth and enabUng them to matry, ass 
now done aw^. Few in comparison now And themselves in damssitiiiBsa 
that Invite to matrimoidal engagementa ; henee a number of u n fe rt ua toa 
females are seen wandering Ibryesrs in a tingle an^hmpuioeted state, flame 
are tnnaal^r ferced to abandon the fbrlom hope, tiflr^mtiini to Europe, after 
tile loss of beanty, too frequently their only property.** This was written hi 
1796; snd, iltiioojtii it Is hIgUy piobshle that the grwt activity here spoksn ef 
was feUofwed by a correspoiidfaig period of torpor, we omi hardly oofw 
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•e)?es to believe, tlmt, a few years later, the dUBculty of fomhig honotmble 
connections really presented any admiHible encose for the profligate concu- 
binage which Capt. Williainson considered no ** deviation from propriety.*’ 
There is no room to doubt that the supply would, at all thnes, have b^n 
equal to the demand, if the gentlemen had been willing to avail themselves of 
the opportunities, thus aflhrded to them, of forming respectable alliances. 
Long tefore the time when Capt. Williamson wrote his Vade MtcutUt there 
must have sprung up in India a new class of female members of society— the 
legitimate daughters of Indian residents. During the administration of Warren 
Hastings tliere was no lack of married woqien in Bengal, and the daughters of 
at least some of these women must have found their way to India before the 
ceiitury had died out. 

When the first English lady mode the voyage round the Cape, and who the 
adventurous heroine may have been, is more than we are capable of determin- 
ing, necessitated as we often are to grope about darkling in these our anti- 
quarian researches. The first European ladies who made the voyage to India 
were Portuguese. The earliest mention of the residence of fair strangers from 
the West, which we have been able to find in any work open to our researches^ 
is eontained in the travels of Pietro Della Valle, an Italian gentleman, or, as 
he describes in the translation, ** a noble Roman,” who visited the country in 
1683. According to this authority, the King of Portugal took upon himself to 
send a small annual investment of female orphans to India, for the especial use 
of the settlers on the western coast. “ We are no sooner come to the Do- 
gana," says tho noble Roman, after describing his voyage to Surat, ** but the 
news of our arrival was, I think, by Sig. Alberto’s means, carried to the bouse 
at the Dutch, many of whom have wives there, which they married in India 
purposely to go witli them, and people a new colony of theirs in Java MajoT^ 
which they call Batavia Nova ; where very great privileges are granted to such 
of their countrymen as shall go and live there with wives and families; for 
which end many of them, fo^^val 1 t of European, have taken Indian, Armenian, 
■Ud Syrian women, and of any other race that falls into their bands, so they be 
or can be made Chriitlaiis. Last year, the fleet of the Portugals which went 
to India was encountered at scu, and partly sunk, partly taken by the Hollan- 
ders ; amongst other booty, three maidens were taken of those poor but well 
descended orjihans, which arc wont to be sent from Portugal every year, at the 
king’s charge, with a dowry, ubicli the king gives them, to the end they may 
be married in India, in order to further the peopling of the Portugal colonies 
in those parts. These three \irgin8 foiling into the hands of the Hollanders, 
and being carried to Surat, u hich is the principal seat of all their traflic, the 
roost eminent merchants amongst them strove who should many them, being 
all passably handsonso. Two of them were gone from Surat, whether to the 
above-said colony or elsewhere I know not. She that remained behind was 
called Donna I.iUcU, n young woman, fair enough, and wife to fone of the 
vvealthiest and cminentest llollandeis.** We may think ourselves foitunate to 
have aliglited upon this passage; for it is probable that in no work of an equally 
remote date is there to be found, in a few sentences, so much information rela- 
tive to the domestic cou81l1on of the earliest European settlors ; and the intel- 
ligent reader cannot foil to gather from it much more than is expressed. Of 
English ladies we can find no mention in the *' noble Roman’s '* bMk. Signor 
Delia Valle, who, it appears, was accompanied by his wife and a young Italian 
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Udy, hk udepM dMughter, telli oi« that though, on tandiiif tl Sumt, ho wm 
M anedhitely invited to tbO honee of Che English fueeideiit, he deelined the inel* 
ththm, ** for that it wu requisite for Signora Martneola to be wiepgst woaMtt. 
of whieh there was none in the English honse." Of the evils insulting Snni 
the scareitj of womeo, even amongst the Portaguese, heaves us, in another 
piece, a somewhat diatressfng picture. Ineestaotfs iotsnwarri ag ns were by wo 
means uncommon. ** The Portugals,** he writee, ^ who* in motteii of govim- 
inent, look with great diligence upon Che least Wiotee, without making miih 
ledcOnlng afterwards of great beams, held it ineOAvt nient for tha ssid MOftem 
'Jlnatim to Ittm with mo in the same house, although she had been hrought^np 
mwnyi in onr bouse, from a very little child, and as our own daughter. Eor,. 
being ^eniselves in these mstters very unrestrained (not sparing their nearlit 
kindred, nor m I hove heard, their own sisters, much leas foster-ohildren hi 
their bouses), they conceive that all other nations art like themselvea.** A 
French traveller, “ Monsieur Dillon, M.D/* who published his voyage to the 
East-Indies, towards the close of the seventeenth century, does sot give us a 
much more favourable account of the Portuguese ladies. '* There are very 
few,” be says, “ but what are sufficiently sensible that the Portuguese In gene- 
ral have these three qualities belonging to them : to be sealous, to the highest 
degree of superstition ; to be amorous, to a degree of madness ; and jealous 
beyond all reason. Neither will it appear strange, if the Ladies of Goa aiw as 
tractable and obliging to handsome men as those of Lisbon. 'Tis true they are 
watched as narrowly as is pocsible to be done ; but they seldom want wit to 
deceive their keepers, when they are resolved to taste of the forbidden fruit ; 
and they are the most revengeful creatures in the world, if they happen to bo 
disappointed in the expectation !” Monsieur Dillon supports this assertjpn 
^vith some anecdotes, which we have no desire to transfer to our pages. What 
we have set down ia sufficient for our purpose. We wish that it bad not been 
neeeaaary to have set down so much ; but we have deemed it of some import- 
ance to shew the fearfiilly lax state of morality among the first European eet- 
tiers^to shew what sort of example was set by their predecessors to the Eng- 
lish in India. The subject is not a pleasant one ; but without such allusions 
01 these, it were impoesible to fulfil the task we have let ourielvee— to tiice> 
tlirough all its changes the progress of the social morality of our countrymen in 
the East. 

We have shewn, by an incidental quotation in ui early part of oor article, 
that, at the commencement of the present century, there were French and 
Dutch nomen in Bombay, and chat the English governors sometimes took out 
their wives and families. At the time of the black hole affair (1756), there 
were Bcvcral ladies in Calcutta. One, an East- Indian, was among the suf- 
forers ; but we know not what the others, who were carried safely off to the 
sliipping, may have been. Mr. Ives, in 1757, tells ui that the supercargo of 
the Futta&foajR died at Gallc, bis **jlliicBB being occasioned by a edd be 
caught in dancing with some ladies who were just arrived from Europe.” At 
Tellicherr]^ he tells us that be dined with ** the Company's chief," Mr. 
Hodges, a married man, who introduced him and his companions ** to every 
gentleman and lady in the settlement.” We leam from Captain Stavorinus, 
that when he visited Bengal in 1771, there was a moderate supply of ladies 
both at the English and Dutcli factories. He was necessarily more competent, 
to ppeak of the character of the latter than of our British fair ones; but we fear 
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nti auNb nticm t» belleft tkat wa vaij BMKk anallad'Qiiraaliljhf* 
bMM. '** Bomaatiepam aad tfanquHIltf," ha writea* with nUmoa ta Iht 
IMdkadChhMtifiilii *<BniatbapDrdiaaedbja abawar oljawata^ awantaobw 
<llllnMiaatdotliai, aada kin^f panda of pteta apoo tha aidaboaid; tfaa 
Mhawd aanat gita all of tbaaa, or, aaeoedhig to a ndgar plmaa, tha houaa 
WNpAd^ba too hot to hold hla, whila the wife nanr papa Cha laaat attantloB to 
hy iimiirrtY ooBoena, but aulfen the whole to depend upon bat aarvanta «t 
iiaawk Tha woman genanJly liat between ^^d nine oVslotdt. The fona* 
noafe Sa apant in pacing viaita to their IHenda, or in lolling upon « aofe with 
tbairanna aoraaa. Dinner ia mady at half-paatona ; they go to aleep till half- 
paat four or flfo { they than draaa in form, md the eaening and put of tho 
nll^ ia apant in eompany, or at danoing-partiaa, whieh are feaquent during the 
oaU aaaaon.*' Than ia oMro of thia; but wa hare quoted enough. 0/ the 
Bogliah lodiaa ha tdUa ua little, except that they won Tery floe dreeaaa. Ho 
•feendad a ball at tha goeanunfe, which wna opened by the gorarnor'a lady 
(Via. Garte) and tha Dutch dinctor; and at which wa an told the ** com- 
ipwy wm nry numeroui, aad all magniflcently dia a aad, aapacially tha ladiai> 
who wan daoocitad with immanaa quantitiaa af jawala.'* A few yaan aftav- 
wmdi^ whan tha eluant Marian held her couit at Beleedere, Calcutta aeema 
to have iqjoiead fat a aprinkling of the feir aex, if not auAdently pnAiaa to 
hlant tha detotad gallantry of tbair knighta, quite enough to hamaniBa aoeiaij. 
Thna wMadiua comapondent wzitat to *'Mr. Hicky," in July, 1760: ‘'In 
my tow I aant youan account of tha number of todiaa which baa arrivad hi the 
lato ahipa ; then name dhMn ta om MMef— too great a nombar for the peace 
end gD^ order of a ronnd-houae. MUlinerj muat rtae at leaat twenty-fifo par 
oapt } for the aboee todiea, when they left Engtond, ware wall atodted with 
heart dreeaea of difamit kinda, focmad to the higliaat feu. But feom the nto 
femmale dtoputaa which daily aroae, dmiiig the apace of the tbne toat mentha 
cf the pn aia i B , they bad acaroe a cap left when t^ airiYed.** And datoiibuif 
n gp a n d Chriettnaa dianar-paity, at goearnmentJMuae, in a later number, we 
find it aet down, that ** The todiaa were all elegant and kwely, and it waa unu 
wadlyallawad* that Calcutta neaar waa decomUd by ao many flna women at 
eggnaant" Wo fled, on rafarring to the jounala of foe day, that few ahipa 
a rf i ead without hainging a little knot of apinataea ; and that many of thaaa my 
iOOB threw off tbair apinaterbood. Die marriage announcementa raiae a amilt. 
The bride to alwaya duly gaaetted as ** a young lady of beauty and inflnite ac- 
caa^iUahiiMiti, ncently atrifod by the JtfmarM;*’ or **an agreeable young 
tody who lately airieed in the Gwst from England.'’ M. Grand, ia his inta- 
raWing namtiva of hit raaidence in India, girea n amuaingly moIm picture of 
tha knightly devotion with which aome young todiaa were ragvded : ** In tho 
apioyment of uieh aoriety,” he writes, ** which was ganced with the todies of 
foe flrat feahton nad beauty of the aottlement, I fell a eonvert to the channe of 
the oelebrated Miaa Sanderson ; but vainly, with many othera, did 1 Baariflea 
at hexahrine. This amiable woman became, in 1776, the wife of Mr. Richard 
BarweU, who well may live in the remembrance of his numeaoua friends. Of 
aUharaax, 1 never observed one who poeaeased more tha art of conciliatitor 
hto odtoimra, equal to haraall As a proof fooNof, we mat alitaan ia her 
limy, ana puUic-liaH evening, via. a paadntti Frandi frock, trimmed arifo 
pinkritteand ebainad tooa with spanglea, whan oaeh cf us to whom the aaoat 
of bar intondad draaa had been communicated buayad htonalf up with foe hopt 
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of btiof tfw IwooMi Ite InoMirt 4Miplii« vMoliMt 

h9m p w wiitid BOM appaniA^irMcntt «ad *• iw of mm mmo wii tti $m 
tDlOMihottberidMf wbldNieiftrfMd^o^ i iWUeot Hm cm^iMNii 
miiicli wtt oaoud wn, lor ooik tmk$m tho ktmmt of « 4Mice with hir»,vfpi 
M niniieOi, ootiUoPi, kboIb, u 4 ooontr y A bo cob wbio then la Yogo^ with «riMlo 
JUriBjf; bIm obUgii«ly ooaiplM to bU oMMMod ; and la lOMPd for boA kM 
oompkisBaoe, we gravely etteaded ker boara. maeUag by Ihoelieof lMf|Mlia» 
keea, regnlirly mirabiliBd, la pnoceBBioa if two ead The holy nllo 

eonld danee BuUeea reeti, eoaBtry-deacoB* ira ** with mm do hefoeH** aaHt 


have poBB BBB Bd gn eavhihle Btoek of Btraagthaad etBeticUy. Oar ladiiii ledlw 
never to have ladied eaeigy Btrfkient to go oheeifMil^ tlwea^ tm 
iBoantitf labour ia the bell-TooBi, one^half of wbiob they weald deera it M|f> 
where eioe, utmoat havdahip to be eallad upon to eadaia. la 1791^ tit 
Had them devcribed u dancing from idne in the eveniiy till five o*elook la thh 
monjiag— end at the beghming of the preaent century, the lediea, arnordlng ig 
Lord Valentia, were in the habit not unfrequently of dancing themfelvea hd% 
their gravea. “ Conaumptlcma," he wiitea, “are very frequent aaunig the 
ladlea, which I attribute, in a great meaiure, to their inecBiant daneing, evMi 
during the hutteat weather. After auch violent exereiae, they go into Ihe 
▼erandaha, and expose themaelvea to a cool breeae and damp atmeapbaNb** 
Victim after victim was eooaigned to the tomb ; but the warning leaaon wu 
unregarded ; and still the history of each new sacrifloe might be fittingly toM 
in the language of Ford's noble drama, 7^ Broken Heaett^ 

When one newt itieight came* huddling on another. 

Of death* and death* and death* itiil I danced cm. 


The temptation was not to be resisted. See wbat waa tho atato of aoeitty lo 
tboae days, and judge if it was not really loinething worth dying for i ** Tho 
aodety of Calcutta is numerous and gayt tlie fdtet given by the Qo v eiwo f 
Oenenl (Marquess of Wellesley) are frequent, splendid, and well-arrsiigol. 
The chief justice, the members of councD, and Sir Henry Russell, eaefa opeo 
their houses once a week for the reception of those who have been presented lo 
them. Independently of these, hardly a day passes, particularly during the 
cold seaaon, without several large dinner-parties being for me d, conslatiog geni 
rally of thirty or forty; A subscription assembly also exists, but seems tra- 
fashionable." Now here, indeed, was work for a delicate spinster, oalllgg 
loudly for a Limitation of Labour Bill, to prevent young English womsti, In a 
foreign land, from killing themselves by inches. No wonder that unsophfatU 
oated natives asked why the English did not follow their custom, and hton 
people to dance for them ? 

And here we may not disadvantageously digress to offer a few remarka on n 
sulqeet peculiarly illustrative of the progress which the EngUsh have reeentij 
made in social morality. No one who is femiliar with descriptive works of tho 
levealeenth and eighteenth centuries can have feiled to obeenre the v ety pto- 
mlnent place which the neutch occupies in every picture, not only of aative, bat 
of European social life in India. A traveller, on first landing on our Baatam 
aboraa, waa aure to be entertained with a aiwfcfr ; and aaeirtaA, too, aoaiowtiit 
different from the dull and decent affaira of the pnaeat century. Evan EniO- 
pean gentlemen aoBMtimes entertained troope of naoteh-girle, aad thought It no 
diacredit to poaaaaa aueh appanages te tlm domeataetBtabUahBWDts. l a daa d» 
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tkM wen Mima imagiaad that, without aueb adjunati^ tba dutin of hpf- 
rykalltj could not ba properly performed. ¥nuit would the European of the 
rpreaant day think If, whan about to enter the houae of a friend, in quest of his 
dytpitality* he were to be met in the compound by his host, attended byo 
tnop of dancing-girls? We may vantura to say, that a large number even of 
our Indian readers have never seen a troop of dancing^girls. The Englisji 
'gentleman who were now to entertain his guests with this well-nigh exploded 
'abomination, would infamize himself in the opinion of the majority of his 
oountrymen ; and none, by attending such exhibitions at the houses of the 
native gentry, raise themselves mucii in the estimation of their brethren. The 
more respectable portion of the Britisii community scrupulously abstain from 
attending thq nautchett which, even in our recollection, were graced by the pre- 
sence of many of the first gentlemen, aye, and ladies, in India. The holiday 
and other naitiehes now given by some native gentlemen are attended only by 
iiativea, and auch less reputable Europeana as have little or no cluracter 
toloae. 

But to return from thia not irrelevant digreasion. There arc few, if any, of 
our readers, whether in tliis country or in England, who have not heard much 
undread much on the subjecof female adventurers and the marriage- market, 
and young ladies going out to India on wliat was vulgarly called a &;>ec." AU 
this ia quite swept away. There are young ladies in every part of India; but 
the question of what they arc doing there may be answered without reference 
to the marriage* mart. In most cases they are lound in our Indian stations fur 
the same reason that other young ladies may be found in London, or Liverpool, 
or Exeter— simply because when in these places they are in their proper homes. 
Adventuresses there are none. The race has altogether died out, since tl)c 
time when Capt. Williamaou set down, as a fact w'orthy of record, that a young 
lady, on first arriving in India, ** should have friends to receive her.** We 
sliould as soon think of writing, in the present day, that she should have sliocs 
to her feet. The passage in the Vade Mecum to which we refer, will be curious 
at least to our younger readers : — 

** It should be understood, that the generality of young ladies, though they 
•mypertainly comply with the will of their parents, are by no means partial to 
visiting India. The outfit is not a trifle ; no lady can be landed there, under 
reapectable circumstances throughout, for less than i, jOO. Then, again, she 
should have friends to receive her ; for she cannot el»e obtain even a lodging, or 
tbe means of procuring subsistence. It is not like a trip, per hoy, to Margate, 
where nothing but a well-lined purse is requisite; and where, if you do not 
meet with friends, you may easily form acquaintances. Let us, however, sup* 
pose all these things to be done; and that some worthy dame welcomes tlie 
fair adventurer to her house, with the friendly intention of affording an asylum, 
until some stray bachelor may bear away the prize. Wt- have known some in- 
stances of this, and, in particular, of a lady making it, in a mann^, her stutly 
to laplenish her hospitable mansion with objects of this descriptron ; thereby 
acquiring the invidious, or sarcastic, designation of ‘ Mother Coupler.* Bpt 
> such characters are rare ; and it generally happens, that those who have tlie 
will* do not possess the means, of thus rendering the most essential services to 
young women, who, we may fairly say, are in this case transported to India, 
there to take their chance ! That several have been thua sent, or have thus 
adventured, round the Cape, cannot be denied ; in tny other country, they 
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would have ezperieneed the most folgiumt diatreva» both of hN% and of mhid | 
but luchbdf ever been the libenlitj evineid toward! thli elan of nnfo rtu nttd 
persons, that, in most instances, prompt and etfhetual relief has been adidlik 
niatered." 

Young ladies are now never “ transported td Tndia ** to ** take their chanoe. 
Apart from all matrimonial intentions, they have a legitimate purpose in visit* 
ing India. The taunt that thej came hither ** to get husbands ** Is no longer 
applicable to the class. When they turn their fiices towards the Esat, they do 
so, not leaving but seeking their proper homes. They go not to dwell amOOf 
strangers, but ** aAjng their own people } ’* repairing to the goardianahlp <2 
tb«tr legitimate protectors, and occupying as respectable a position in file 
Wtfse of th^ir parents, their brothers, their sisters, as though Cb^had never left 
the narrow precir-^s of theii own island. Every cold season sees tbean&val of 
a aoecession of magniflcent passenger- ships, each one bearing a valuel^ freight 
of fair fpinsterhood— but one has only to run one's eye along the paesenger- 
list to satisfy any doubts regarding the why and the wherefore all these young 
maidens have made the voyage to the ** Far East.*' The history of each it re- 
corded in her name. Nothing is left to chance, save such chance as it inherent 
to all human affairs. Capt. Williamson says, that the voyage to India **'is not 
like a trip, per hoy, to Margate, where nothing but a well-lined purse is neces- 
sary.** In these days, the voyage to India is quite as easy, and quite as safe, 
as the voyage to Maigate, and the well-lined purse is not necessary at all. 
Much has been written on the subject of the mercenary character of ** Indian 
marriages.** In old times it was believed to be, and in many instances it nn* 
doubtedly was, the fiict, that a young lady, carrying to India her stock of 
chauns, put them up to the highest bidder. One has still a sort of vague 
confused idea of the old associations connected with those two significant 
words, ** Indian marriages,” as though they were the veriest sacrifices at the 
altar of Mammon, which cruelty and avarice ever plotted together to accom- 
plish. Blooming youth and sallow wrinkled age departing as yoke- fellows, to 
be a torment one to the other, through long years of jealousy and distrust, snd 
mutual reproaches ( loathing on one side, crooked spite on the other ; to end, 
perhaps, in guilt and desertion. The young maiden bought an eatabliabment, 
it was thought, with her rosy cheeks and her bright eyes ; she bartered the 
freshness of her young affections for gold and jewels ; and woke, after a brief 
dream of glittering and heartless extruvagance, to the true value of the splendid 
misery for \\ hich she had sacrificed her youth. Then there were years of pining 
discontent; of fruitless self- upbraiding; luxury and profusion, as adjuncts of 
happiness, estimated at their true Worth ; then, perhaps, an old affection re- 
vived ; the temptation ; the opportunity; the full ; the abasement ; — and this, 
it was thought, was an Indian marriage. Such Indian marriages there have 
been— and such EngUsh marriages there have been. There lies been a world pf 
blooming yquth— of pure affections— sacrificed ere now in all the countrietof 
the earth; out, perhaps, these sacrifices are riirer, now-a-days, among the 
English in India, than among our brethren on any part of the globe. 

Men marry earlier here than at home ; and few are the marriages which are 
not, at least, marriages with liking. Very, very seldom is an old man seen 
standing at the altar with a youthful bride. There are more young couples to 
be seen m Ihdia than in the corresponding ranks of life at borne ; and not only 
Jstrtf.yoii;*«.N.S.VoL.lV.No.22. 2 Z 
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do younff ladiM iJientelvot, but their or other guurdiMie, ftom weU 

Oontent, in tbeee more reaeoiwble timee« with the prospect of increesing eomfort 
end efflnenoe, ns yters advance (even though there be some slight atmggles «t 
Itirting), which every Indian marriage seems to present. Perhaps, take them 
Ibr all in ail^ these Indian marriages are productive of as much happiness as 
matrimony, with its many blessings, can afford. There are evils almost inse- 
parable from them, unknown at home ; but there are privileges and immunities 
too, unknown at home-<^d the balance is pretty equally struck. Constancy 
and affection are plants which thrive as luxuriantly among us, as among our 
brethren in the West ; and this, too, though in many instances the parties, be- 
fore marriage, have bad but email experience of the character and conduct of 
each. The acquaintance which leads to the contract Is often slight ; and this 
considered, it appears strange that incompatibility, with all its attendant evils, 
does Hot more f^quently overshadow the domestic life of the English in India { 
bot in this country, husband and wife, being more dependent on each other for 
daily incconr and daily comfort, sooner begin to assimilate in taste and feeling, 
and are more prone to compromises and concessions. Literally, we are more 
domutiC’ There is little, except business, to take us away from our homes ; 
end a considerable number of bu8ine8B.men have their officea in their own 
houaee. Men spend more time beneath their own roofs, and have fewer temp- 
tations to quit the family circle, even if they were not, as they almost invari- 
ably are, tied down to the circumference of a few miles as imperatively as 
though they were restrained by a tether, A man cannot, if he would, play 
the gad-about He has no convenient bachelor. cousin io tbe country, no 
affectionate old aunt dying to see him at a smart watering-place ; no opportune 
client whom he can suddenly find it necessary to visit in Scotland, about the 
third week of August ; no neglectful or fraudulent commercial correspondent, 
who renders it advisable, in fine weather, to make a trip to Frankfort or the 
Hague ; no obsequious medical friend to recommend a little sea air, just u an 
old college chum, who has come into his fortune, is about to start on a plea- 
sant little yacht -cruise in the blue waters of the Mediterranean. Separation, 
vrhen it comes, is enforced separation. Stern necessity brings it about. I'he 
Wife is compelled by ill-bealtb to seek a more congenial climate; or the hus- 
band is ordered ofiF, on active service. These separstions are often painful in 
themselves ; still more painful in their results. Did our limits suffer us, and 
did the nature of this article admit of such narrative digressions, we could pro- 
'duce many sad examples— not less painfully interesting than tbe most skilfully 
elaborated tales of fictitious adventure w'hich tbe ingenious novelist creates— 
of (he misery resulting from this one great evil of enforced separation. Many 
a household wreck have the hills of Simlah and Mussoorie looked down upon 
within these lust few years ; many the record of misery and guilt which might 
be inscribed in the huge dark volume of the Annals of Separation And yet, 
deploring, as we do, the many sad cases of conjugal infidelity which have oc- 
curred within our own recollection, we cannot admit that they are aufficiently 
numerous— or that the contagion is sufficiently wide-spread— to detract from the 
general character of Indian domestic life. Let the English reader who may, 
have heard some vague stories of the immorality of our northern bilUststionB, 
picture to himself a number of young married women, whose husbands are ab- 
sent, perhaps, among the mountains of AffjghanUtan, perhaps on the sandy 
plains of Sindb, gathered together in a cool, invigorating climate, with nothing 
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hi tN wortd to do h«t to enjoy Uwmwlfee. Then taHglBt n number of idk 
bochelon, let looie ** between miMten,** or perhnpe on lemler ee?eiil montfen 
It A itreteb, from Loodieiieb, |CumAol» Meerut, gey, young mllilwiy me% 
with no more nrgent, tod eerUinty no more pleteniit, oeenpatkm, then Ip dtn* 
gle After yomig morried woinen^**gnws widowe,** ee they nre eeiled-^in tho 
Abeenoe of their huehAnde; to Amuee tho fnir creotuvet, to «Mii| them in tho 
groAt work of killing time, and fiOAlly to win their efreetione. It It poifibte Hi 
eonceire a »CAte of things more lurely ealottlated to reenlc in fgUtOM miedfy F 
High moral principle bAs ere now ftdlen before tomptalikm end opportuM^y I 
and many is the Mir frail creature, p oae e tt ing no high principle, who WOO k k 
He for these temptations, these opportunities, here retained her ebAineier eo n 
Al^bful eti^ affectionate wife, and In after years been a bright eiample to her 
children. 'Hie immorality towltich we are now alluding, hae been tite result of 
a peculiar corobinadeti of circumRtaneea; and must not be regarded es a proof 
of any thing ricketty and'lmtten in tlie entire fobric of Indian sodety. W« 
maintain, that chat fabric is at least as sound as that of society In Engla^l that 
the domestic and social virtues are as diligontly cultivated, whilst, perfaapa, tbero 
is proportionably even more piety and more charity than eiiste among our bre- 
thren at home ; but we do not aay that there are no ocosaional plsguo-apota to 
be seen on the face of society in India. Where there ia flesh and blood there 
must be disease— moral as well as physical ; we merely deaire to claim fortmr 
brethren in the East at least as much merit oo the score of religion, charity, and 
domestic virtues, as is assigned to our friends in the West. In some respects, 
perhaps, the common social checks operate more forcibly in India than in Eng- 
land ; because aociety, though auflicientiy eztenaive to erect itaelf into an im- 
poitant and much, dreaded tribunel, is not so extensive as to allow any member 
of it wholly to escape the observation of all around him. In London, the indi- 
vidual is lost among the thousands and thousands moving in the same rank of 
life, treading daily the same path, yet each man going about hia own buainesa, 
utterly regardless of the movements of his neighbour. He is but a particle of 
sand on the sea-shore ; an atom in the enormous mass of humanity constantly 
in motion over the immense surface of the metropolis. Thus a man may, in 
almost perfect security, frequent the worst haunts of vice, spend night after 
night in shameless debauchery, and yet lose no ground in society. No one hae 
seen him, no one has marked his progress but bis sympatbiaing companions. 
Here, every man, who ocoupies any fixed position in society, is sufficiently well- 
known by scores of bis neighbours to render it impossible for him to escape 
detection, if he pursues a course of open profligacy— and difficult to escape even 
though he takes precaution to cloak the deformity of hia vicioue career. The 
character of almost eveiy Englishman in India ia accurately known to the 
society in which he moves. It is known whether be is a good or a bad bua- 
band; whether be is sober or intemperate; honest or dishonest; religious or 
irreligious ; and although it is true that some men occupying a high worldly 
station in society are courted in spite of their infirmities, perhaps there is no 
country in the world where religion and morality are really more fully appre- 
ciated; and even these men high in station, whose rank and wealth cover a 
multitude of sins, are avoided by many, and secretly censured by almost aU. 

That there are still some men in the country, principally in remote stttiona, 
who have a xenana attached to their establishment; that some few seek solace 
under the affliction of debt or the depreasing influence of solitude, in the de- 
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teing ejcdeement of noxiouf itifflalanu ; that there are amongit vN men whOf 
it the bilUird or it the whUt-table lometimet spend all the long night* end 
giinble for amm fur exceeding their ability to pay ; that acts of cruelty and die* 
honeity are octiaaionaily to be aet down againat the Engliah in India; that we 
an not, In abort, even at this advanced period, thoroughly bleached, ia unde- 
niably true. But in what country of the world is the morality of the English, 
or of any other people, as white as snow? There are drunkards and rogues, 
gamblers and keepers of mistresses, in London— Paris— Vienna^eveiywbere, 
more obtrusive and more shameless than in India. There is notliing, we say, 
in the amouht of Indian immorality, to give us an unenviable notoriety. Nay, 
Indeed, the balance fairly struck, the scale of our offences will rise. Are the 
English in India less domestic than their brethren at home?— Enter their 
houses at any hour of the day. Are they less temperate ?— See them at their 
dinner-table* More dissipated?— Count the numbers who are asleep an hour 
or two before midnight Less charitable ?— Head the long subscription-lists to 
be found in every public journal ; count the number of institutions supported by 
private benevolence. Less religious?— Enter their churches on Sabbath-days ; 
setitlown the numbers of families that meet, morning and evening, for domestic 
worship I satisfy yooieelf on all these points, and then let the answer be re. 
turned.’ 
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THS INDIAN NATIVE ARMY*--*CASTE. 

TO THB BDITOB* 

Sib Although the pTesent oommunioatiion may not itrengly inteveiA 
the readen of yoUr Journal generally, you wlU not, I am sure, deem 
its subject-matter unworthy the attention of some one in power at home^ 
whose duty it is to watch over the local eineuiivf here* The hardtfiip 
of the in^^duals whose caae la now brought under detail is the moxet x 
to be deplored ^n account of the contemptible absurdity f!rom which H 
ir)rang, which is nothing less than a blind aifd ignored endeavour to 
assiiidliCc;fthe stature of the native Indian army to that of the royal 
army of Eng^d I 

The present regulations, it is manifest from their servile imitation 
of those extant in her Majesty’s service, are framed with a view of 
bringing onr sepoys and their officers as near to their compeers of the 
Queen’s army as possible, in order to hand them over to the 
Government in a governable condition, at the expiration of. the Charter* 
It is not my province or intention to question the propria^' of so doing, 
but I protest against the injustice which arises from the projected amal- 
gamation of the two armies, in driving from the ranks of native regi- 
ments whole crowds of promising, able-bodied, but under-sized youths, 
who are oast upon the world, after having passed the spring ot their 
existence on the drill-ground. These boys are, generally speaking, 
Mussulmans, — ^the sons, brothers, or nephews of deceased sepoys, whose 
faithful services have earned for their relatives the privilege of serving 
as candidates for enlistment, until of age to enter the ranks in their 
proper capacity of recruits. These children, like all el^vea of military 
schools, contract habits of discipline, of the highest value to the state, 
promptitude, of essential service to themselves as light soldiers, and sin- 
gularly fitting them for the lower degrees of military rank ; yet, be- 
cause nature has denied them a stature requisite only to make them 
weak and not useful, these boys are now turned out of our army, and 
thrown upon the world to earn a livelihood which their inexperience 
and mode of life have tended to make a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty. If the object of raising the standard height of the native in- 
fantry is to exclude the Mahomedans, I will admit the reason of the 
measure ; but, as 1 cannot bring myself to suppose that a government, 
which has had such numerous proofs of their valour, will commit such 
a monstrous indiscretion, 1 am at liberty to attribute it to some other 
motive, and in selecting the one before mentioned, I have done what is 
generally believed and talked of as the cause, y\z, to assimilate the 
stature to that of the Elnglish army, and, assuming this to be the case, 
I will briefly expose the absurdity of the attempt. 

In the first place, the natives (males) of the south of India do not 
attain a higher average stature than 5 ft. 3 in., and even at that 
height the Hindoos are slender and devoid of mnscnlar development : 
secondly, when they rise above the average height, they are generally 
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■lightly made, aad weigh less, notwithstanding their length of Umb, than 
men of 6 ft. 3 in. : thirdly, the Mussulmans, in some of the bett 
recruiting districts in the south of India, certainly do not attain an 
aTerage of 5 ft. 8 in., and many of the best-proportioned men of 
that caste, with frames well-knit, high insteps, muscular legs, and 
broad chests, are not more than 5 ft. 2^ in. ; hence the most eli- 
gible candidates of both castes, but especially of the latter, are rejected 
tm under-sized, when they are not only well-grown men, but absolutely 
stronger, more healthy, and more eligible in every respect as soldiers, 
than the weeds which are now received in their stead. The consequence 
is, that the Mahomedans are almost banished from the native infantry, 
and in a few years will altogether disappear from its ranks, although 
they are more attached to a military life, have fewer prejudices, more 
active physical courage, more stamina, and, in a word, are infinitely 
preferable for general service to the Southern Hindoos. Moreover, it is 
well known that they do not affect commercial or agricultural em- 
ployment, and very few of them even are artisans ; hence, their fa- 
Totirite profession failing them, they are either compelled to emigrate, 
or sink into a state of indigence at home, which, in a country like this, 
where famines periodically desolate the land, soon ends in the extinc- 
tion of the raco. To debar these people the pursuit which they are 
best adapted for, is, therefore, at once an act of impolicy and injustice, 
in neglecting to make their services useful, encouraging their emigra- 
tion from the country, and consigning them, if they remain in it, to a 
state of poverty and discontent. That these are no imaginary evils 
wiU be admitted by every observant resident in India, who has been a 
sufficient time in the country to mark the rapid decline in number and 
condition of the Mahomodan population. To raise the standard height of 
the army, is to debar them from entrance into its ranks ; and to pro- 
hibit their recruitment, is to extirpate them. But if the arguments on 
moral grounds are not sufficiently strong to cause the introduction of 
some exception in their favour, I think it can be shewn, on mere worldly 
reasoning, that their admission into the army is both expedient and 
profitable, setting aside altogether the consideration of turning into 
contented soldiers discontented and seditious subjects. 

1. The regiments raised in France for service in Algeria, and called 
from that circumstance the jChasseurs of Algeria, are all os nearly of 
one size as practicable, and that a very low one, as it may be said to 
range between 6 ft. 2} in. and 6 ft. 5 in. English measure ; they wear a 
blue tunic, not unlike a short ungreekay a light cap of cloth without 
frame-work, blue pantaloons, and shoes ; they have no stock, are armed 
with light pieces, and present as perfect an appearance as can be found 
of what a light infantry soldier should be ; they distinguished them- 
lelvof Immensely on eerviosb and were found to undergo fatigue better 
Um ^ other troops of the Una. Yet these men, Frenchmen and 
feutopeeht^imo all b^w the hdght at whkh we are enlisting the nativee 
of an IntMHkopioal country, proverbial for the diminutive stature of its 
people, and wheoe best labourem are all below the French army etand- 
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■jrd, ai may be Moertalned by an bipeotion of (he natiye w^peee and 
miiWs. 

2. Dofiiig the eontinentel war, in the eariy f$tt of ^e pTaegrt oem^ 
tnry, the army of England waa reomited with men not higher 
a ft. 4in., for which a bounty was gtyen of ;fi8« 12r. 6d. fin limited 
eeryiee^ and about £24 for life ; and it is worthy of remark^ that ft wm 
tie reduction qf the old ettmdardp and the admiasion o| men of the 
above height, that all the beet fsate of arms and all the hilt marches 
were made ; yet, with this fact before us, we ate daily in the habit of 
dhucbarging reciuits for no other reason than that thef are under 
i> b. din. The French, with greater wisdom, look to the form of thi 
toot, the iSvelopment of the musclee, and the direction of the veins Of 
the leg ; while .hey readily admit conscripte, therefore, at a small 
tion above d ft. 2 in. English measure, they scrutinize the substitute of 
d ft. 3 in., and reject him if he has a ^t foot. 

Now, from these two examples, I wish it to be inferred, that men 
much below the average national standard make better soldiers than 
those who are considerably above it ; and the obvious eOnclusion 1% 
that recruits for the native army of the south of India should be se- 
lected from amongst the Mussulmans, instead of the Hindoos, ai at 
present ; the former possessing more pluck, more stamina, and more 
aptitude at military exercises, than the latter. If, however, it is oen- 
sidered a matter of high importance not to lower the present standard, 
it would be doing no more than an act of simple justice to restore all 
the recruit and pension-boys to the service who have been discharged 
as under-sized during the last five years, provided they possess the re- 
quisites of being under twenty years of age, upwards of 6 ft. 2 in. in 
height, and have no physical incapacity for the performance of military 
duty. These men will be found to possess activity and intelligenoe 
eminently fitting them for light infantry soldiers or riflemen, and the 
best manner in which they can be employed is in a body, either as light 
companies of regiments returning from foreign service, or as one of the 
new corps which, report says, are about to be raised. The opportunity 
furnished by the restoration of so many half-starved people to a popu- 
lar service may be taken to make some alteration in the fugree worn 
by the sepoys, that now in use being singularly unsuitable as a covering 
for the head, where the glare and heat arob so intense. The offer of 
restoration to employment to these men is so great a boon, that it miy 
safely be coupled with one or two provisos, of which ene should be the 
adoption of an uniform more closely assimilated to that worn by £uzo« 
pean soldiers, or, if it is not deemed advisable to make an alteraticni in 
their dress, a deduction in the pay mayl>e proposed. ' 

Sir Thomas Munro, I believe it was, who eaid that we ahoold ao fnp 
struct and improve t^ natives of India as that, when they Mid eftbift 
our expulsion, they would be able to admiakter the goverkmant of (ha 
country themselTeB ; this opinion, oofodco^ Midi a ftmiros^ luif 
cdved the reqwet tfaetao wiMui«,ophtlMgmdewme, wA httoieUte- 
nl end exalted ipdkj ha* hMi pwn^ in aU onr late pdMo iMMaM 
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affecting the people than was formerly the wont. Bnl, with all the 
deidre of Groyemment to promote their welfare, no practical benefit will 
follow, nnlesg a new principle is disseminated amongst the lower grades, 
which shall teach them to behold with greater curiosity and less indif- 
ference the effects of foreign science and industry, and to look upon 
foreigners with less contempt on account of their want of caste, and 
upon themselves with less respect for the possession of it. Before any 
such feelings can prevail, however, they must be endowed with a new 
faculty, which shall force them. to the confession of their own igno- 
rance, the fallibility of their books, the puerility of their customs, and 
the filthiness of their habits. It may seem a far-fetched assertion to 
say, that we owe our retention of the country to the puerile habits of 
the natives, but such is the fact ; for the system of trifling runs through 
all their acts, from the meanest to the most important ; they are thus 
rendered incapable of great things, and fall easy victims to people of 
energy and decision, and, being once conquered, are slaves for eyer. 
To watch the ryots, in their country villages, performing the labours of 
the farm, fills one with pain and disappointment; every thing seems 
turned topsy-turvy ; the matters of no moment or consequence what- 
soever are those treated with the greatest care; they are more con- 
sidered, and more labour is expended upon them, than upon those of 
real necessity and utility. Thus they pay more attention to the nice 
arrangement of the thatch of their granaries than to the protection and 
preservation of the grain ; they sweep their threshing floors with the 
greatest care after the grain is beaten or trodden out, and not before ; 
consequently, they are at infinite labour to winnow out the dust and 
dirt which has been taken up with the seed ; they take the greatest 
care of the water-bunds between the rice-fields, in order to prevent its 
escape out of one plot into another, and allow it to waste on its passage 
from the lake to the cultivated ground. A hundred instances might be 
given of the importance they attach to little things, and the neglect 
with which they treat great ones. They wrangle when they should be 
silent, and look on in silence when they should be up and doing. The 
carpenter, who never works upon any but the coarsest materials, uses 
an adze with an edge like a razor ; the goldsmith, on the other hand, 
has a collection of tools that the poorest tinker in Wales would not 
accept in a gift ; yet, seated upon his hams, in a dark comer of his 
verandah, he turns out of hand such intricate workmanship as none 
but a Maltese craftsman can imitate. Every art that is really useful or 
absolutely necessary is neglected, or suffered to remain as it was left to 
them by their progenitors ; all that is trifling, valueless, and effeminate 
is pursued with careful and greedy attention. The man who will deny 
himself a full meal of grain, in order to effect a saving of the fourth 
part of a farthing, will spend all his own savings, his wife’s gold orna- 
ments, and his daughter’s silver ones, in the prosecution of a doubtful 
lawsuit ; nay, he will pawn his house, and sell his clothes, rather than 
suffer a defeat for want of funds to carry it on. If his case is clear, and 
the facts that support it above contradiction or suspicion, he will depend 
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less upon its sotiiiidness and upon thdr strength than upon Ms artftil 
management of it» and the sinister and worthless eyidence he can bribe 
in support of it. If he is sueoessful in a verdict, he wiU aseribe the 
victory to his own adroitness ; if he is cast, he will look upon his de- 
feat as the ooBsequence of superior cunning on the part of his advef* 
sary. Again, he will stint himself in the oomnon nacessaiies of life for 
years, will try to fatten b<*»**i^ on water, and die rather than indulge 
in a full meal, for the sake of saving monejTto spi^ at hfo Ion's n^ed- 
ding ; when the wedding-day arrlTei^ he will invite all Us aeighbonrs 
the same carte, and all his relations (to the sixteenth fogree), wijU, 
Chnd letters to hie fnends a hundred miles off, inviting them to the 
inaniag#;< will pay the expenses of their journey, feed them and clothe 
them, and seil^ them away rejoicing ; will borrow money, at three piv 
cent, par mensein, to furnish out the feast abundantly ; will hire all the 
musicians and dancers in the town ; will feed the poor with the best in 
the market for a fortnight — because it is the custom, and for no other 
reason. When the ceremony is over, he will relapse into all his former 
meanness; will pinch his family in every comfort, will lament the 
ruinous expense to wliich he has been put ; will do any thing that Is 
contemptible or wicked for the hundredth part of that which he doled 
out to the beggars, and will finally die of atropliy, from unwholesome 
food, or sink into a premature dotage from incessantly thinking upon 
one subject. But his fathers did it before him, and there is no help for 
it. If hi«i favourite child tumbles into the well in front of his door, 
and is drowned, because there is no wall round it, he will tear his hair 
and beat bis breast ; but he will never curse his own folly in neglecting 
to pile a few stones round the mouth. In his childhood, he perhaps 
fell into the well himself, and his father thought it unnecessary to have 
a parapet built to prevent accidents, — why should he have it done ? 
Thus the native of India always reasons ex ahsurdo^ as the logicians say, 
and folly and weakness arc the result. The way to change the aspect 
of things is surely not to foster their prejudices and to protect tliem 
from the severity of the law ; yet, to the mortification of all good Chris- 
tians, even the converts to our faith have been not only allowed, but 
encouraged, to maintain their caste ; and, to the scandal of our legis- 
lators, the misdemeanors of foreigners, which are punishable with flagel- 
lation, are visited with simple imprisonment of tlie natives. Truly 
may we exclaim that “ we have been doing those things wliich we 
ought not to have done” ever since we began making enactments for 
the protection of the natives. We have been protecting the strong 
against the weak, debasing the poor and exalting the rich, grinding 
the ryots, and screening the usurer and grain-merchant in their extor- 
tions ; in short, doing good in such a manner as to make the little good 
done by us to the few, a monstrous evil to the many. 

These may be taken as mere assertions ; it is, therefore, of conse- 
quence to particularize the instances wherein so much mischief has been 
and is still perpetrated. With r^fard to the first, then, it is an incon- 
A«<i^.Jbttm.N.S.VoL.IV.No.22. 3 A 
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tetUUA &ot that, in every district where a large native Christian popn^ 
lathm exists— Xanjore, for example— the gulf is as wide and deep be- 
tween the Modelliars and the Kolees, as it is in any of the heathen tem- 
ples ; the former maintain all their pristine JunOewr towards the poor 
Pariahs, as if the charities of their religion were not made for men so 
low ; and the latter, with the appellation of Christians, and the privi- 
lege of worshipping at the foot of the cross, know no more of the divine 
tmths of their new faith, than that it is enjoined on them to bear and for- 
bear — a maxim known to them before, which, whether ChrisiianB or 
heathens, they are equally compelled to observe. The upper classes 
among these converts maintain that the popular opinion is a fallacy ; 
that the deference paid by aU classes of Hindoos to the brahmins is 
founded in a superstitious belief in their superior sanctity, inasmuch as 
it is no more than a civil right claimed by that portion of the commu- 
nity, springing from high descent, and respect is yielded to them whe- 
ther they are priests or not. They also claim for themselves, in like 
manner, the submission of all the inferior castes, and have gone to 
the extreme length of separating themselves, even in the presence of 
God, from their brethren of lower birth, by partitioning off a portion 
of the churches for their own use. This exclusiveness has very pro- 
perly been discountenanced in some places, and put an end to in 
others ; but the unchristian spirit that dictated so shameful a 
practice is as prevalent now as it has ever been, and the suppo^ 
given by us to the assertion and maintenance of caste is not likely to 
hasten its extinction. In the military service, when native troops em- 
bark on board ship with foreigners, the latter are warned to avoid all 
contact with the cooking^places appropriated to the former, and even 
all unnecessary approach to the side of the deck w'here the natives are 
cooking ; separate casks of water are issued for the use of Europeans, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos ; the indulgence of cooking separately is 
also allowed to some natives, and Rajpoots have a different issue of 
rations : yet we do not hesitate to send the natives on board sliip, and 
beyond the Attock, both equally forbidden by their books, with the 
other observances, about which we make so much fuss. It is true that 
the missionaries of the Scotch Kirk have everywhere refused to receive 
communicants into the bosom of the church without a perfect aban- 
donment of ‘every privilege of caste ; but this cannot be said generally 
of the other Protestant clergy, and not at all of the Catholic priests, 
who have pursued their work of conversion in this country more in the 
spirit of candidates canvassing for votes at an election, than of apostles 
redeeming men from the errors of ignorance and prejudice ; indeed, it 
«annot be questioned that the Roman Catholic Christians of India, whe- 
ther from the misdirected zeal of their pastors in admitting them to 
baptism before they liave been taught the simple elements of their reli- 
gion, or from subsequent neglect on both sides, are the most dissolute, 
prejudiced, and ignorant people to be found. The scenes one may witness, 
by visiting any of the Roman Catholic Porcherries, are such as can only 
be excelled in folly and depravity at some of the Hindoo shrines during 
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periods of fartiyity, and at the Hoolee; the processloiis am ooftipesedofa 
rabblement of image-wofshippen, who have forsakem one firith todWU 
low another with an infinitely greater variety of forms and oaeigaew|i% 
and who have, besides, added to their other vices Uxe one so prsvnleht 
among foreigners, — to wit, dninkenncas. Bot it is not their moral 
condition only that is uncared for ; their improvement in the arts el 
life Is not even thought of, and in this respect they are upon a par ^ith 
the whole mass of their fellow-subjects, while tliey are below them in the 
other ; in short,our possession of the country, if it is not a curse to the peo- 
fjfiy is a very eq^iivocal blessing. We sanction their conversion to a faith* 
Vhicb, as they are suffered to interpret its rules and exercise its forms* 
18 no h^,r than their own. We introduce no improvements in their 
mode of agri' dture ; we strangle their spinning and weaving trades ; 
we let the carpenter work with the same unwieldly tools as heretofore, 
the farmer to use the same sort of hoe, or spade, or whatsoever imple- 
ment it is which he calls a mamoty^ the scoop of which is paraUel with 
the handle, itself so short as to oblige the person who uses it to work 
with his nose in tho ground. Indeed, it is inconceivable by any one 
who has not lived in India, how absolutoly destitute of result in the 
way of improvement has been our intercourse with its people. There 
is not one of our useful inventions with which they are even remotely 
acquainted in any town twenty miles from our own presidencies. The 
children run naked to school, and learn their lessons in tho sand before 
the door, just as was done three thousand years ago. There is not a 
book or a bit of paper to be seen, a few leaves tom from a neighbour- 
ing palm being their only substitutes. When they return home to eat 
rice, as it is termed, and it is literally nothing more, they squat down 
on their hams upon a floor covered with cow-dung, and eat the meal 
with their fingers ; such a thing as a spoon, or a fork, or even a knife, 
is not to be found, perhaps, in a whole township, and such a piece of 
furniture as a chair, or a table, or a bench, not in a whole district ; 
the only articles of use are some earthern pots and a few brass vessels ; 
these, with a sleeping cot or two, and a change of clothing, form the 
household stuff of a rich man. The poor ryot contents himself with 
earthoiiware only, and composes himself to sleep upon the cold ground. 

Will these people ever be able to expel us, or to govern the country 
after our expulsion ? They will never even attempt to expel us ; and 
if we are driven out, they will merely change their masters, and not 
their condition, unless, indeed, we teach them to be less trifling in their 
liabits, more social, more manly, and Christianize them when we con- 
vert them. That these things can be done is made manifest in Calcutta 
and Bombay, where many of the opulent natives have ceased to thinlr 
and act after the manner of their forefathers. The merchants there 
transact their affairs with the liberality and foresight of Europeans ; 
the young men of all castes meet together for the purpose of discussing 
questions of religion, policy, education, and manners, and conduct 
themselves in all the relations of life with becoming dignity ; the con- 
verts to Christianity, too, especially those of the Scotch Mission, are 
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MiMuitially Chzbtiuia, ‘witbont any* leavan of haathenigm ; b«t h»w 
•mkll is iha ntitiiber of thess enlightened men in comparison with iho 
ooontless multitudes to whom not a lay of intelligence has been com* 
municated by our presence 1 NeTertheless, ignorant and depraved as 
they are, they were thought sufficiently advanced in civilization to be 
xdieved from the influence of the most active known agent in the sup* 
pression of vice ; and here we come to the second instance in which 
they are unjustly treated by us. 

Lord WiUiam Bentinck, in his horror of corporal punishment, de- 
clared that it was productive of more evil than good, revolting to the 
human mind to contemplate, and equally degrading to the inflictor as 
to the sufferer ; he, therefore, enacted that it should cease to be used in 
our provinces ; and no sooner was the act passed, than our gaols were 
filled to overflowing with petty thieves, malingerers, and deserters, who 
were good subjects and steady soldiers until they found out that they 
were no worse off as convicted felons. But worse consequences than 
mere impunity for the lesser order of crimes has resulted from this 
crotchet of the Govemor-General’s ; the natives, knowing that foreign- 
ers could still be punished with the lash, arrogated to themselves on the 
instant the possession of all the virtues, and have been ever since teach- 
ing themselves to look with less respect upon their fellow-creatures who 
are still liable to its infliction. It is impossible to guess what is passing 
in the minds of the mass, because we have so little intercourse with its 
members, as to be almost placed out of contact with them ; but, in the 
native army, the existence of a new feeling is spoken of by men who 
have watched its growth from the birth. This feeling displays itself 
when a man is ordered upon any obnoxious duty, when he is admo- 
nished, and even when he is brought to trial. In the first case, he will 
question the authority ; iu the second, he will appeal ; and in the third, 
he will ask for a superior court to tiy him. Nor is this all : he is con- 
stantly reflecting upon his exemption from corporal punishment and his 
power of appeal, and comes at length to think that to appeal is a point 
of honour, and a necessary duty to himself, in order to a full enjoy- 
ment of his rights (hukh). Such aptitude does he at last acquire in 
cavilling with the awards of his superiors, that half his time is spent 
in thinking and talking of these ** rights,’* which are just as much 
respected now by his superiors, and no more, as they were bn-lf a cen- 
tury ago. 

Still the machine, if it has occasionally turned the wrong way for a 
riiort time, has made two or three forward movements in the right di- 
rection. Suttee, merriah, and infanticide have been happily extin- 
guished ; natives have been declared capable of holding offices of trust 
and emolnment, a masonic lodge has been opened for them, and scholar- 
(fiiips have been founded for them. These are all very wise and liberal ' 
measures ; but 1 repeat, that the good which they effect is confined in 
its range, both as to place and person ; the benefits should embrace within 
iheir sphere the great masses who live far removed from us ; — ^the farmer 
and the artizan, who are not a whit better off, either as to intelligence 
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or worldly pco a pwity, than they were under the eWay of their own 
ohieHi. 1 reiterate thie e^presBion, beeanee 1 obserre that tfaoei i$he 
ought to know better, are in the habit of talkihg in a strain of admivh* 
tion of the extraordinary improTements of the llatlves ; many of these 
authorities nerer stir beyond our presidential seats, and others who do 
Tbit the interior have seldom any Intercourse with the lower claasea* tf 
a small cargo of guano arriTes, and is distributed among the gardeners 
near tlie fort, we are straightway congratulated Upon the marrellous 
advantages that will accrue to native husbandry ; if a railroad b pro- 
j^fted from Bombay, we are told that it will work a miracle in the 
il\bits of the people ; the bestowal of a scholarship b taken as a theme 
tor dbccl^i^g upon the rapid strides of the native community towards 
perfection. A ommnni^, forsooth i — tlie people of India are nothing 
the sort ; they have nothing in common save their bondage ; and it is 
only by the renunobtion of caste that they will ever become a body* 
politic. When we shall persuade them or force them to do this, we shall 
begin to give a tangible shape to the apophthegm of onr late far-seeing 
governor ; they will tlien unite probably to amalgamate with the fo- 
reigners wliom, notwithstanding their supremacy, they hold in the 
most un(|ualified contempt — possibly to drive them out and assume the 
country themselves. But that this relinquishment of their pnerility 
and depravity is an event beyond fulfilment during the Kaliyug, I take 
to be demonstrable from the little benefit they have derived from our 
sovereignty, and the little wisdom we have allowed ourselves to acquire 
from our intercourse with them and experience of their character. Thb 
great stumbling-block to their advancement and to the catastrophe which 
Sir Thuinas Munro contemplated, b a bugbear that might be removed 
in a few years, if we will ourselves unite to do the deed ; but as we 
must judge of tlie future by the past, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that any thing of the kind will ever be done as long as there are Chris- 
tians to be found in India who will not merely uphold the absurdities of 
caste, but advocate its retention after the admission of the natives into 
the body of our faith ; and as this continues to be done now as obsti- 
nately as it was in the beginning, tlio conclusion is, that it will con- 
tinue to be done until the end of time : here is the latest disquisition on 
the matter, and it may be taken as a sign of the times. 

A writer, under the signature of A Bible Cliristian,” in the Madras 
Athenceum, of 26th October, 1844, is " not convinced that any part of 
the New Testament insists upon the renouncing of caste, in order to 
become a Christian.” He argues the point thus : — 

I fully, however, admit, that when a person, auppoaing him to be a Hindoo 
bramin, desires baptism, and accordingly, after receiving that holy ordinance, 
should voluntarily wish to renounce caste by partaking of food with Europeans 
or other Christians, no person can, I imagine, bare any objection to the change 
of custom be is inclined (without, however, being perntadedt directly or indi- 
rectly, by other Christians) to adopt ; but, on the other hand, if he wishes to 
continue privaUdy or Beparaldy to eat food, whether of the vegetable or of some 
animal species, to which he has been accustomed from his iofiuicy when living 
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with bU nlatirei, ha ii, I preiumei perfectly at liberty to 6o eo, aceordiof to 
the tenor of theie Seriptures, ?ie.— iZomotM, liy. t. 1, ** Him that ii weak in 
the hith reeelfe ye, but not to doubtful disputatloni;" v. 2, ** For one be- 
lieveUi that he may eat all things ; another, who is weak, eateth herbs;” v. 3; 
** Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth : for Ood hath received him r. 14, ** 1 know, 
and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself; 
but to him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean ;" v. 

But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not chari- 
tably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died.** V. 17, “ For 
the kingdom of Ood is not meat and drink but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost" In, however, thus for conceding to his prejudices, 
I wish it to be clearly understood, that no baptised person, of whatever nation 
or clime, whether Hindoo or European, or of any other descent whatever, can 
object to drink tndttcnmtiiare/p out of the same cup at the Lord’s Supper ; for if 
he does, he cannot be a irut Christian, since our divine Saviour has commanded, 
when He first instituted this holy ordinance, thus, — ” Drink ye all of this.” 

I trust the above quoted directions from the Word of God will convince all 
Christians, both priests and people, of the heavy responsibility they incur when 
they insist that Hindoo converts to Christianity must renounce caste, a doctrine 
which is not only adverse to the spirit of the Gospel of Christ, but in its conse- 
quences can only have the effect of exciting di^ust to our most holy religion, 
and likewise hindering Hindoos of the bramin and other castes, whose disincli- 
nation to partake of food with Europeans is so deep-rooted and natural (from 
the mode they have been brought up from childhood) that, rather than break 
through their inveterate custom (which all must allow is ** second nature”), they 
resolve even to forego their eternal salvation by rejecting the only true religion, 
whose teachers insist on their renouncing caste ; whereas, as 1 have above 
shewn from the New Testament, nothing could be more opposed to its pre- 
cepts. I further wish it to be fully known, that 1 am perfectly of opinion, that 
while every Scriptural concession should be granted to the Hindoo converts to 
Christianity, with respect to taking their food among themselves, they, however, 
must abstain from placing the distinctive marks of caste on their foreheads and 
their bodies, and other emblems whatsoever, such as the thread used over their 
shoulders, and the entangled load of hair worn by Pandarams, &c. &c . ; for 
these symbols are purely heathenish and superstitious, and consequently at 
variance with the simplicity and purity of true Christianity. 

In other words, we must treat them liberally — ^make the privileges of 
the brahmin and the burdens of the chandala hereditary, and perpe- 
tuate the distinction of caste, because “ it has its origin in a difference of 
descent, and favours despotism." Now the more patent policy for us to 
pursue is the opposite to this, and in such a marked way, and with 
such a high hand, as to beat down all opposition, by depriving the most 
litigious even of the power of complaint : 

1. Place foreigners and natives upon a perfect equality.* 

2. Institute a college in England for the instruction of five hundred 
native youths. 

The first measure would lead to the immediate closing of the Queen’s 
* Euro|)MnNl<Uwicubefloggtd{ naUvM cumot. 
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Conrtfl^ ftDd the removal of one of the judges from each to the Sudder 
Coartei in the oapadtj of recorder; whereby a ooaslderable saving 
would be effected. The second should be oondnoted in a spirit worthy 
of so great and glorious an undertaking ; not less a sum than ^0,000 
per annum should be devoted to the purpose ; the system of instruction 
should embrace medicine (including botany), engineering (including 
geology and agriculture), law, astronomy (including the Chr^ian reli- 
gion), and the fine aits. The youths should be taken from among can- 
didates of all oaates, pt^ermoe hweygietn to intelUymt bcye of the loifier 
nhoean^mt ihe oanntry teiih&ut muffering the depriiaHone and 
imposed upon mmhere of the anetoeraty ; they should be sent 
overland, sgionthly, in such numbers as to form a society amongst 
themselves, to ^ vert their minds from regret at separating from their 
friends ; they should not be under ten years of age ; and their residence 
in England should be measured by circumstances having reference to 
health, proficiency, and the like. Let the experiment be tried, and in 
ten years the brahmins and chettriaha will send their sons to private 
seminarios in England, at their own expense, to prevent their total 
snpersession by men of lower birth. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ISouthem Jndia^ « « * 

November 1B44. 


TRANSLATION OF PERSIAN POETRY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : Oblige me by inserting the following in the Asiatic Journal^ in 
reply to some remarks in your last number by “An Old Judge.” 

There must always be a wide difference between translations from 
European and Eastern languages, not only on account of the essential 
difference in manners, habits of thought, &c., but also of the frequent 
flights of nonsense in which the poets of the East indulge far more 
daringly than their brethren in the West. Surely a translator is not to 
be bound to his author’s Pegasus, to follow him through all his freaks 
and vagaries, like Tappecoue and his horse in Rabelais, “TUt se mist au 
trotf d hondz et au yualot, d ruades, fressurades et doubles pedales^ font 
qu'elle rua has Tappecoue^ quqyqu'il se tinst d Vaulhe du baet de toates ses 
forces*** Wherever I have deviated from Hafiz in consequence of ob- 
scurity, or nonsense, or allusions which would seem pointless to the 
general reader, 1 have almost invariably inserted passages from some of 
his other odes ; and I liave done this on purpose to avoid the fault your 
correspondent has censured, viz. that of filling one’s author with the 
common expletives of “ Helicon’s rhyme-jingling crew.” I had hoped 
that one so skilled in Persian literature as “An Old Judge ” seems to 
be, would not have failed to see this. 

1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Ipswich, Jan, 13, 1845. E. B. Cowell. 

• Piatagrud, i?. la 
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ON THE ORIENTALISMS IN iGSCHYLUS. 

NO. III. 

Before proceeding to view critically the two other plays of the 
Trilogy, it will be best, as was done in the case of the Agamemnon^ 
to give a short sketch of their plot ; and as they almost immediately 
follow one another in action, it will not be necessary to examine 
them separately. Of the occasion on which the Euntenides was 
written nothing need bo said, as it is foreign to the present pur* 
pose, namely, that of seeing how far the principle, which has been 
demonstrated in the opening drama of the ’Opem/o, may be dis* 
cemed in the following two. 

A short time after the departure of Agamemnon for Troy, Orestes, 
his ii^nt son, was conveyed, principally through the instrumenta- 
lity of his sister Eleotra, to a safe retreat at the court of Strophius, 
king of Phocis. Here he formed a friendship, so close as to have 
become proverbial, with Pylades, that monarch’s son. The play of 
the Cho'ephorce^ or * libation-bearers,' commences with the entrance 
of Orestes, who returns to his native land, in company with his 
friend, to avenge the cruel murder of his unfortunate father. The 
scene is laid at Agamemnon’s tomb. Orestes proceeds to offer, 
according to ancient usage, a lock of his hair to the river flowing 
through the spot where first ho saw the light, and where his earliest 
years were spent — the Inachus. While thus engaged, he sees 
approaching his sister, accompanied by the Chorus, robed in black, 
sent by Clytasmnestra to pour libations on the murdered hero’s 
sepulchre. The Chorus is composed of female slaves, who on enter- 
ing sing of the poignancy of their grief, the terrors and sorrows of 
their lot. Eloctra then goes through tlio customary ceremonies ; 
after concluding these, she remarks the lock just offered by Ores- 
tes, and the foot-prints of himself and Pylades left around the 
tomb. With the natural eagerness of affection, she compares the 
hair and the footsteps with her own, and finding them to corres- 
pond, at once decides that her beloved brother is returned. Orestes 
can conceal himself no longer ; rushing from his hiding-place, he 
makes himself known* to Electra by his hair and his mantle, the 
work of her own hand ; and both offer a prayer for divine assistance 
in avenging their father, at the same time bewailing his death. 
This ended, Orestes learns from the Chorus a dream which led. 
Clytiemuestra to send the offerings to the shade of Agamemnon : 

* To account for the neceuity of thcac tokeni, we muat remember that Electra and Oraitea had 
been leparated for many yean. 
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from this <b«am he oonolndes that he is destinod to avenge at onoe 
his lathei^s murder, and adopts the f<dlowiiig plan to obtain ao<npi 
into the palace, without awakening snspioihiL Assumihg th# 
appearance of a traveller from Danlis, he knocks at the door# 
Cl 3 rtcemne 8 tra appears, and he r^^resents himself as sent by Btro^ 
phius to announce the death of Oreetea Bleotra keeps i|p the delu- 
sion by feigning to lament his fate. OlytMinestm lu mds an old 
slave, the nurse of Orestes, to summon .Xgisthus and his body* 
gmurd, to confer with the stranger. The slave enters^ and e3q>re8se% 
iQar short but beautifully written speech, full of the solecisms which 
such an oent would naturally cause in the language of a person el 
that kind, her despair on hearing the fatal newa The Ohoms adn 
vises her to summon ^gisthus alone ; she consents ; and the choral 
ode which follows is a prayer for divine assistance, for vengeance^ 
and expiation, ^gisthus comes to hear the pleasant news of Onea- 
tes’ fate, but is at once put to death by him. Orestes then seises 
his mother. Her pathetic adjurations for mercy at first unnerve 
him ; but a few words from Pylades restore his resolution, and he 
consummates his vengeance. You have committed,** he replies to 
his mother's entreaties, an inhuman crime : receive as its reward 
an inliuman punishment*'* The deed, according to the dramatic 
role, is transacted beliind the’ scenes, while the Chorus sings a song 
of trium])h. The eccyclema is then opened, and Orestes stands 
exulting over his victims. Soon, however, the Furies of his mo- 
ther, with their black robes and snaky locks, present themselves to 
his afirighted view, and he flies to Delphi, to seek aid and deliver- 
ance from his protector Apollo. Here ends the Choephoroe. 

The Eutnenides^ or ‘ Furies,' opens with the speech of the Py- 
tliian prophetess, who relates that slie has seen in the temple a sup- 
pliant, surrounded by women with snaky hair, who keep guard 
over him. Apollo tbon enters with Orestes, and assures him of pro- 
tection. Next, the shade of ClytsBrnnestra appears, and after call- 
ing up the Furies with many imprecations, vanishes. They awake, 
and come forward ; on which Apollo drives them from his temple, 
and forbids them to touch the man under his protection. They re- 
fuse to obey him, and menace Orestes, who calls on Pallas to come 
and release him. A choral ode follows, in which the Furies declare 
their resentment at the interference of Apollo with their office ; at 
the end of it, Pallas appears, and hearing the statements of Orestes 
and of the Furies, resolves on deciding between them by a solemn 
trial. The Furies loudly exclaim against this new and unprece- 

• According to Sophocla, in the Xtecnroi dytemneitn meoti her death Ant 
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dented proceeding ; but the Council is assembled, and the judgea 
take tbeir seats. The Furies interrogate Orestes, and be defends 
himself, whilst Apollo appears as witness in his favour. At length 
the votes are called for ; Pallas throws a white pebble, the sign of 
acquittal, into the ballot-box ; all are in suspense ; Orestes exclaims 
to his protector, How, 0 Phcobus, shall this trial end ? ** ^‘0 
gloomy Night, our mother, seest thou this?" the Chorus rejoins. 
But soon the anxiety of all is terminated by the voice of Pallas : 

Orestes is acquitted ; the number of the votes is equal." Then 
Orestes breaks out into a speech full of praise and gratitude, while, 
on the other hand, the Furies indulge in mournful wailings at the 
loss of their power, and the slight cast upon them. But Pallas 
soothes them, and promises them a temple where they shall be 
revered and worshipped ; and the play terminates with the arrival 
of the irpoTTOfiTTol^ who are to conduct them to their future abode. 

The Oriental cast does not certainly appear so strongly in these 
plays os in tlio one last examined ,* they are more active ; there is 
no prophetess, no female assassin who shrouds her fatal purpose 
under dark and deceitful words ; but wo see in them the punish- 
ment of crime, and the terrible effect of revenge. For though 
Orestes had good reason for effecting his mother’s deatli, and was 
afterwards by a divine arbitrator acquitted of all crime, yet it was 
after a severe struggle with his supernatural enemy, and even then 
the judges were equally divided against him. Yet in the choral 
odes, the passionate exclamations of Electra and Orestes, and the 
throats and lamentations of the Furies, wo cun still observe the tone 
which, as has been seen, pervades the Aijamemnon. 

The only now characters introduced are Electro, in the Choc- 
phor(p, and Orestes, in both the plays ; for the part of Pylades con- 
tains but three lines ; and the Nurse, the I’ythoncss, and the two 
deities, can hardly be said to ]X)sscss a peculiar cluiractor of their 
own ; certainly not one to which such a parallel can be drawn os to 
prove them Oriental, or the contraiy. 

Electra seems to be a favourite character of the poet's, a heau 
idM of womankind. A devoted sister, an affectionate daughter, 
pious and modf^st, yet determined and indefatigable, he paints her 
in the brightest colours in which his heroine can bo arrayed. And 
though she appear vindictive, wliat is this but earnest love for her 
father, guided by a feminine passion ? Or if she seem not retiring 
enough for the perfection of womanly nature, is not this rather to be 
attributed to the style of the Greek drama, than to any defect in the 
writer's conception, or his mode of delineating it ? It would be 
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hardly fair to attempt to prove, by comparing her with 
or historioal porsonages, that her oharacter partakes of the OiieiiMl 
cast ; fnttenud attachment is, we may hope^ not oenfined to the Bast ; 
but the deep affection she professes for OreBtes^ who seems to be the 
only link that binds her to earth, W^irapac ** 288), 

holding four parte, that of fsther, mother, brother, sisteruip^othMi reiy 
likely snggeeted to the poef s mind by a well-known Pettian stoiy^ 
to be found in Herodotus.* Intaphemea, being detected in oonn 
spTring against king Darius, was, agreeably to an Eastern custom 
irlioh exists to the present day, condemnod to death with all hi|| 
mole relations His wife was, however, allowe^l to save any one of 
them she pleased. She selected her brother, and, on being asked 
the reason of her choice, replied, “ If God will, 0 king, I may oh* 
tain another husband, and other children may bo bom to me ; but, 
my parents being dead, I can never by any moans have another 
brother.” 

The character of Orestes is one which, thongh perhaps not equal 
to that of his sister, is drawn with a master-hand. In him we see 
very much of the Eastern hero, llis expressions of love for his sis- 
ter are not so fervent as we might desire ; but this apparent oold« 
ness is only that reluctance to betray an attachment which Oriental 
habits foster rather than repress. But in parental reverence, — a 
coiiiplctcly Oriental virtue, — he surpasses hor. Ho follows up his 
jdans, not so much for the sake of revenge, as of avenging his father; 
and a mother’s prayers cause him to waver in the very act of de- 
struction. lie professes no love, but reverence for his parent: 
“ r/ ^pderw ; pjjrcp' nrravuv;** v. 899. But his meeting 

with his sister cannot fail to remind us of some incidents in the 
story of Joseph. His concealment, and sudden discovery of him- 
self, when mentioned ; tlio doubts at first raised as to his identity, 
and the scene which ensues on their being cleared up, bear all a very 
strong resemblance to the occurrences related in that beautiful and 
pathetic narrative. And, allowing for the different circumstances 
under which they are presented to us, there is no inconsiderable re- 
semblance between Orestes and Joseph. The same fraternal and 
filial affection, the same love of their people, the same humble do- 
jiendenco on the Divine power, characterize both ; and the principal 
difference between them is tliis, that the one exhibits his virtue in 
paying duo respect to a murdered father, the other in providing for 
a living one. 

Ilio chai’acters of Clytiemnestra and Aigisthus are kept up 
• Thalia, lia 
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tlnwighoiit the OhoJephoroB as in the preceding play ; anstl we trace 
die old qnrity with perhaps eren a greater resemblance tb Athaliah, 
in the few words the ghost of the former ntters in the Bumenidei. 

We now proceed, as was done in regard to the A^amminon^ 
after reviewing the characters, to examine the diction of the two 
plays. This we shall do briefly ; and, as noticed in the outset of 
the last paper, shall avail ourselves of Scripture to illustrate the 
passages adduced as partaking of an Oriental character 

Choeph» V. 26. “ My heart is fed with my groanings.” The 

figure here is an Oriental one, as will be seen on comparing it with 
Ps, xlii. 3, My tears have been my meat day and night and 
pi. Ixxx. 5, ^^Thou feedest them with the bread of tears and 
with the well-known Eastern expression “ to eat dirt," denoting 
humiliation and misfortune. 

y. 32. *‘Fear, that causes the hair to stand upright, that 
breathes wrath in sleep, uttered a midnight voice.** This passage, 
which seems to imply a nightly vision, as is to be gathered from the 
almost untranslatable word oytipdfiayrlc^ is almost a paraphrase of 
one in the book of Joh^ oh. iv. 13. In thoughts from the visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth on man, fear came upon me, 
and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 

passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up ; there was 

silence, and 1 heard a voice.** 

The curses Orestes mentions as threatened, in the event of his 
not complying with the commands of the Delphic Oracle, strikingly 
resemble those which ore found in various parts of Scripture. 
Loathsome disease, madness, nightly fears, expulsion from society, 
and untimely death, are set before the eyes of those who disobey 
the Supreme Ruler of the Jews, os well as those who manifest a 
want of reverence to the Apollo or Jupiter of heathen worship. 
The 69th and 109th Psalms, and 28th chapter of Deuteronomy^ are 
instances of this : and the latter passage especially deserves a close 
comparison with v. 278 — 296 of this play. Many of the ideas will 
be found precisely the same. A few lines further on, the lex talio- 
nii of the Mosaical dispensation is inculcated, v. 309 — 314. “ It 

is a very ancient observation (^Tpiyipwv fivOoc*) that the doer should 
sufier in his turn.** 

y. 450. “Grave this on your mind ; let it pierce through yoiur 
ears.** A form of expression oertainly Oriental. 

y. 692. “ Lifting his foot out of the mire of destruction.'* A 
singular metaphor, a kindred one to which may bo found in Ps. 
xxii. V. 15, “ Thou hast brought me into the dust of death.** 
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V. 978^1017. Thia aoetoe, in which Orestea dicpisjrt to Ao 
bystandera the fatal garment in which Ida father wea mnrdceed, 
moat remind na of the aona of Jacob ezhihiting to their Mber tile 
^ coat of many ooloora,'* which hia bdoredaeB waa aooaeiomed to 
wear, atained with blood. 

Eumm. 253. “ The acent of hnmati gore amilea on lOe/* lUa 
apparently straiaed metaphor may be compared with One which ia 
applied to the same object, and ia certainly as maoh strained, to bO 
Tound in tho book of chap. iv. ; ** The roioe of thy Bro* 

vher's Mood crieth unto me from the ground."* In Milton, wh0ie 
partiality fi'^Orientalisma, apart from the Scriptural source whence 
hia poems were drawn, is well known, we meet with the lines 

So scented the grim Feature, and upturned 
His nostrils huge into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from ahir. 

y. 832. “ Assuage the bitter Tioleuoe of the dark billows fof 
thy wrath]].*' The image here employed, cu. the compariscm of 
the mind when agitated by anger to the ocean, is a natural and beau- 
tiful one; so natural, that ^*an angry sea** ia an ezpreaaion em- 
ployed in our own language/* Yet it is also extensively used in 
Scripture, as Pa, xlii. 7 : Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of 
thy waterspouts ; all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.** 
Pi, cxxiv. 5 : “ The proud waters had gone over our soul.** 

y. 938 — 095. The similarity of the curses mentioned by Ores- 
tes to those contained in various parts of Soripturo has already been 
noticed : these lines contain a series of blessings promised to 
Athens, in a dialogue between the Chorus and Pallas ; and their 
rosemblanco to Scriptural language is no less striking. The con- 
cluding versos of the 144th Psalm are almost a translation of somo 
linos in this very beautiful scene. Fertility of the earth and cattle, 
happy marriages, and general prosperity are in both invoked on the 
favoured nation : Happy is that people whose Cod is the Lord;*' 
-‘^1 will never injure the city which almighty Jove and Mars de- 
fend.** 

y. 1001. “ Under the wings of Pallas." Secure, and especially 
Divine protection is frequently represented by this metaphor, which 
is Oriental in character : Scripture abounds with instances of it. 
Pi. xci. 4. Ho shall cover thee with his feathers, and under Ilis 
wings sbalt thou trust.” S, Matth. xxiii. 34. “ Even as a hen 
gatheieth her chickens under her wings.'* 
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Many more passages might probably be adduced in support of 
our theory ; many which have been adduced may be considered as 
containing no argument in its favour. Further, we are sensible, it 
may be said, that instances of parallelism with Scripture, rather 
than of Orientalism, have been shewn; but still it cannot bo 
doubted that some of the passages brought forward have a decidedly 
Oriental cast ; and surely if numerous instances of parallelism can 
be alleged, ,it is not unwarrantable to conclude that the various 
authors bad somewhat in common. If Boileau's satires resemble 
those of Juvenal, we may infer that the former made the latter his 
study. 

We have touched on no theories respecting the connection of lan- 
guages with the East, whence the human race originally sprang, 
which must bo to a groat extent barely speculative, and are cer- 
tainly foreign to the present subject. The argument has not been to 
advocate a philological so much os a historical fact; we are not con- 
oemed with the origin, still wrapt in obscurity, of that noble tongue 
which ^schylns employed, but with his own peculiar style. The 
views suggested concerning him have, it is hoped, been, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, made out ; still we cannot close these papers 
without expressing a wish that the reader will satisfy himself upon 
this interesting point. A due appreciation of ^chylus can only 
be gained from a perusal of his works ; as was said of Aristotle, so 
may it bo said, with almost equal justice, of this poet, ^^Non nisi 
ex ipso demum discas iiiteUlgere” May what we have mentioned, 
though confined to a mere cursory and popular investigation, induce 
the admirers of the poetical, the beautiful, the sublime, to cultivate 
an intimate acquaintance with his works ; for such will find in him 
a mine of cxhaustless treasure.* 


* The edition of iBschylua made use of throughout these p.ipcrs is that of W. Dindorf, 
Oxford. 183S. 
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BT A MBDXCAL OmcCB 09 VHI UHGAL ■ifAKilBlIMBIIt* 

CBAFTU X.'^rflS ABVY OT MBXATS* 

In four days vre arrived at Rupur, and our oamp was ael forth up<m 
the sandy shrub-clad slopes, sxtuated between the ft^}ah’i little fort and 
the river. It is at this point that the Sutlej, breaking firth ftom He 
onfinement, loaves the lowest range of the Himalaya, and enters upofei 
plains, rolling over a bed of ronnded pebbles. The hills towardi 
me Lah#'# direction are of a reddish colour, rugged and bare ; but in 
the twilight dDhioming, this colour is so modified as to render the 
landscape rich, point after point of the range jutting into the river, 
each, as it happens to he another deppree distant fading into a more neu- 
tral tint, with here and there the outline of the top gilded by the sun, 
which is not yet seen. The great mass of hills in the background 
undergoes a constant oliange of appearances after dawn ; black at first, 
the neutral tint follows, which, merging into the lilac, whilst it lasts, 
gives tlie precise effect of a mountainous sea seen in a picture, and wl^ 
the sun appears, tlie fir tree of northern regions may be discerned from the 
hot plains of India, flourishing upon the peaks. The sun must attain 
an angle of forty-five ere the line of the snowy range can bo seen from 
Rupur. Our camp occupied the ground that, ten years before, had 
been taken up by the Governor-General, when he arrived at Rupur, to 
liold his interview with Runjeet, of Lahore ; and the Sikhs, upon tliat 
occasion, pitched upon the low sandy flat at the base of the last hill on 
the trans-Sutlcj-side, and as that interview was a memorable one, the 
))lace derived therefrom additional interest in our eyes. We were sorry 
to leave Rupur, with its lovely scenery and pleasant rides ; but the ob- 
ject for which we had gone there having been effected, we took once 
more to our daily march, and reached Loodianah by a road sadly de- 
void of interest compared with that we had left. There were several 
ladies of the party, wliose husbands were permitted to remain with them, 
and who would at sunrise, when all slow-marching mortals were chilled 
by the morning air, come tearing past the column, on active little 
horses, diverging on either side at a full gallop, so as not to interrupt the 
line ; occasionally at these times, a little ravine or a shrubby piece of 
ground would be in the way, when soldier’s nag and lady’s palfrey 
‘‘ topped the thorn.” 

We halted a day at Loodianah, and continued our march to Feroze- 
pore, the appointed rendezvous of the “ Army of Reserve,” which we 
readied on the 20th of November. Al few battalions of the intended 
army had an-ived, but not the great mass. A routine of preparation 
had been going on for some time ; the quarter-master general had been 
planning camps and making brigading-grounds, and the commissariat 
had been digging wells and collecting supplies in every direction ; hun- 
dreds of the former were dug at equal distances in the bod of a river. 
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usually dry at this season, and which meandered, in a horse-shoe fa- 
shion, through the flat which the army was to occupy. The site of the 
camp was, perhaps, the least picturesque piece of ground in India; 
hut as 20,000 fighting men could not manceuvre on a confined space, 
the difficulty could not be overcome .without encroaching on the flats 
and marsliy ground beyond the town of Ferozepore, and which were 
Constantly enveloped in the raw fogs of the Sutlej. The only object 
sufficient to serve as a guide throughout the enormous camp was the 
ruinous trunk of a peepul tree, leafless and blasted. It was the only 
tree for miles around, and ere the dispersion of the force it had acquired 
some xiotoriety. This scarcity of landmarks was highly inconvenient, 
for the camp of one regiment or brigade was so like that of another, 
that to search for your own after a long ride was like searching for an 
Jndividual grain in a bag of rice ; and to find one’s way at night 
among bazaars, streets of tents, and picketed horses, beat the Seven 
Dials 'all to smitliereens.” It was a sad bugbear to the European sol- 
dier, who, after wandering by day to the canteen of a comrade’s corps, 
had no hope of finding his own camp at night, and generally passed 
the greater part of it in asking for it. One who had ^ passed round the 
rCsy ” somewhat oftener than judicious, would soon give up the pursuit, 
and lie down upon the damp ground to sleep himself into a dysentery ; 
another, still less fortunate, would make a false step, and be next morning 
fished out from the bottom of a well. Her Majesty’s regiment with 
which we were brigaded was noted as the grog-shop of the army ; the 
fine regular street, which the three regiments presented, was easily kept 
by the returning convivials, who were able to walk at all ; but the ex- 
tremity of the street once arrived at, all knowledge of the quarters dis- 
apx)eaTed in a chaos of tents. The last tent of the street was sure to 
be the place where inquiries for the road w’ere made, and that tent 
unfortunately was mine ; the long range of the hospital just in rear of 
it, and the service establishment of doolies, and bearers, and camels, 
with kajawahs, rendered it the most prominent in the neighbourhood. 

It had been reported to me several times, that drunken European 
soldiers had come there seeking assistance and guidance to their regi- 
ments ; and at first, anxious that these should escape punishment for 
absonce, and also from exposure to the chilly fogs that came on always 
at midnight, I had sent some home under the charge of native bearers, 
and others farther gone in Bacchus I had forwarded in doolies. I soon 
found, however, that it became a nightly business, and that my esta- 
blishment grumbled at working for those they had no right to serve ; 
moreover, strong suspicions existed that those who had once been 
favoured by me, and transported home, liked it so well, that past the 
doctor’s tent they would not go without a doolie, or at all events with- 
out a guide ; so that I gave strict orders that no stray soldier was to 
be taken home, but placed in the quarter-guard. At night, as usual, 
the return Bacchanals congregated ut the hospital tent, but the native 
doctor refused all assistance. I heard all that went on, and the Irish 
brogue vying in dispute with the Hindostanee was ludicrous enough. 
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** Oh I thin, it’B meesilf will go to the doother and spake a thrifle wid 
him,*’ and the stumbling* steps of a son of Erin were distinctly heald 
dialog nigh. Vicky and 'nnker, piekated ai tither door, wittld \if 
no means admit of his approaching too near, ao^ Indttging up wisw yar^ 
fh>m the kaanats of the hill-tent in whidh I adepts the Iiishiaan would 
open his persuasive^atteiy. ** Och» hothendlon t doether diur, her<f% 
a spalpeen of a nigger of youm objists to ipind me to tha fUiMlfUww of 
the Q^ne^s 99th, and didn’t yir haoar jUd yMlf oilsr the blaili; 
fellas to skid mee the^ but two erenins bygone ?” ** who thg 
dovU are yod ?** 1 would exclaim. **C>oh, thl^ am’t 1 No^ 126 of Un 
kimpany, doether, dear ? and wont ye sind me, for 1 believe Boel^ 
seebnb w ilw oapthane ; and isn’t me name Terrence Roony ? and thb 
more the pit> jhat ever a Roony found hissilf in tich a dipindint kiiv* 
datlon t Och 1 here^a that spalpeen of a black doether, sur, awatin yir 
hanar's pleasure for arders ; wont ye now, doother dear, gee me the 
loan of a doolie, and the niggers will bring it back in a jifly, and as 
gingerly as may be Hearing no reply bat the snoring of pretended 
sleep, he would continue : " Botheration 1 and is it to save them laay 
niggers dat you wid not ge me the kinveyanoe? Ooh, thin, Terrence 
may stay wid yer hanar.” Returning then to the hospital tent, 
Would turn into a doolie, and sleep there till morning ; and when I 
paid my morning visit, I found that not the only one occupied. 

Passing one morning through the camp of H.M.’s d9th, I was ac- 
costed by a dissipated-looking soldier, whom from his cap 1 knew to be- 
long to that corps : Kin yer hanar direct me to the quarther of mee, 
ridgmint “ What corps is your regiment, my man ? ” for I liked to 
hear the ready wit that his nation are remarkable for. ^Och, and by de 
powers, it isn’t meeself that remimbers jist at the present moment, by 
the token I can spake but little, and rade still less ; but perhaps yir 
hanar can tell me?” it the 13th ?” Ooh, no, yir hanar ; a far 
bether regiment than the 13th.” “Is it the 9th?” “Och, no, yir 
hanar, they are all saints.” “Is it the 3rd?” “ Och, yir hanar, no ; 

I wish it was the Buffs, for their canteen is kinvaniently open at all 
times.” “ Probably it is the 39th?” “ Och, good luck to yir hanar for 
tollin me, for that’s jbt the ould corps ; and if ye kin tellin mee 
where to fall in wid it, isn’t it meesilf wiU feel the obligation ?” “Why, 
Pat, you are in the camp of the 39th at this moment.” “ Blood-an- 
ounds, and is it that ye say, an me been a looking for it the martal 
night through?” 

Morning after morning, guns, infantry, and cavalry arrived to swell 
the chosen armament, and as each corps reached the confines of the 
camp, it struck off to its own brigading ground with as much precUion 
as to a private parade. It was a great assembly, and few measures could 
have been more conducive to awe our neighbours, and make them sensible 
of our resources. By the 1st of December, 1842, the “ Army of Reserve” 
was completely organized, each brigade in daily exercise, and the whole 
waiting the arrival of Generals Nott and Pollock, who were marching 
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through the Punjab. The camp’s site, though sufficient for the Army 
of Reserve, was for from being equal to the accommodation of the Army 
of Afighaniatan, and by the middle of December a new eamp waa 
tomed on the low ground between the town of Feroaepere and the 
Sutlej, and a more chilling, rheumatic climate could scarcely be found* 
In two mornings the whole of the reserve force was mbved, and every Udng 
aa regular in a few hours as though they had been encamped for amonth. 
A£%han brigaiks began to arrive at ^ Sutlej, but were ordered to halt 
on the thither bank until the rear-guard came up, on which they were 
to make a ** grand entree” into Bxitish India, under the auspices of the 
Gk>vemor-General himself. It became a favourite morning’s ride from 
the camp to the bank of the river, whence could be seen the service- 
worn tents of Nott and Pollock’s army. The banks were here con- 
nected by a substantial bridge of boats, which was undexgoiug decM>- 
rations, and triumphal arches were raising, to do honour to them on 
putting foot again within the provinces. On crossing over, and enter- 
ing the united camp, every feature was a type of privation. The divi- 
si(Hi of old Nott, who had held Candahar and the country as far as the 
Helmnnd so long, was literally in rags ; and Sale’s gallant ISth, and 
Monteath*s 36th, the illnstrious garrison” of Jellalabad, clothed in 
sheepskins, and with soaroe a tent among them, needed no herald of 
their fame ; and many could with difficulty be distinguished from Aff- 
ghans, some of whom had accompanied the return force as officers’ domes- 
tics. Almost the first persons I met, after crossing the bridge, were Capt. 
and Mrs.W., with th^ little boy, quondam captives of Ackber Khan’s. 
The lady was habited in a green riding-skirt, lined and bordered with a 
brown rich fur, and the little boy in a tunic of similar material, and 
an Affghan shawl-turban on his head. They were mounted on yahoos, 
and enjoying a brisk gallop in a very cold morning along the hard 
sandy bed of the river. As 1 passed, they met two field officers in un- 
dress. “How do ye do. Sir Robert?” and I recognized “fighting 
Sale.” Better here than when a Moslem sabre flashed over his pros- 
trate form, beneath the ruined archway of Guznee. His companion 
was, I think, General McCaskill who destroyed Istalif. 

At length, the brigade forming the rear-guard came up, and a day 
was appointed for their to-be-honoured junction with the “ Army of 
Reserve.” The latter force was ordered out to receive them, and formed 
one continued street from the camp to the bridge of boats. The bril- 
liant cort^e of the one army contrasted strangely with the ragged and 
way-worn appearance of the other; the numerous staiF, the cocked 
hat and flowing plume of the aides-de-camp as they swept along, 
the noble lancers of the Queen, with toe scarce touching stirrup, and 
the gracefully sitting trooper of the light cavalry, were there. “ The 
conquering hero comee” was poured from twenty bands, as the gene-' 
rale’ horses stepped upon British ground, and Lord K, who had received 
them, tamed his horse’s head with theirs. Then followed file after 
file, and squadron after squadron ; and who could gaze upon them 
without a sense of obligation ? The remnants of the Cabool army, and 
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Notfs Caadahar force, eaolted iitapia iatercst. There foec the tithe 
of the gdlaat 6th eavahy^^ ||pjllMili^Mhe ettwn, a^lMSih a»0 
theyl Wfaiteaiiig the xoehe ef «Mii Teaeelh. 

There is the little mountain tMi% wm % waim^ the fane 
like toys ; yet what havoc did Uiey mk$ IHPIM ^ ^ many a 
deft and mountain pathway t I^w e tai^ i %*aiilanehdy haed^ 
twelve, fifteen, twuttlyi<-««inimfDomllvl%^|jh| MM Ya% 

there ie another, but he U not here. And lal t^JT dm paet^ fteh 
tw be forgotten. The eoene brightena, and gaMy Vdgiiii* anee mom 
i^it^ook’e horse artillery and dragoons, light oavahy lid teliittiy, mean 
onward, jaaee upon niasB ; albeit eomewhat Ond way wnr% 

they af^ tln> diolder with fSeeiings far difibring ISrtgA tltW who oame 
befine them. 

That night were aeaembled at the GoTemor-GenefaPa IMHol the offi^ 
ocTs of both forces. Many ladies had accompanied theln Ipmhands ; 
others had gone to meet theirs returning. That throng wia tma aifoli 
as might ne’er be seen again ; tarnished laoe, fractured hitton-^holei^ 
and ragged elbows, were at a premium ; nothing that waa ngt serviea* 
worn would pass current. Here is a subaltern of her MijSity*8 dm 
goons, with a hole in either sleeve of his shell jacket I Never niind ;en this 
occasion it is a pardonable offence. The scarred countenance, or maimed 
limb, drew attention and smiles, as did the ragged vestment ehort in 
its complement of buttons, while the bright plumage of the scarlet- 
trousered hussar, fresh from Buckmaster, failed in being noticed. The 
entertainment hod all a military bearing and effect ; three enormous 
pavilion-tents, conjoined, formed the ball-room, and a fourth made a 
noble banquet-hall. As I wandered to and fro, recognizing old friends 
in jackets that looked still older, 1 colled to mind the ever-memorable 
ball at Brussels on the evening previous to Quatre Bras : the present 
formed a fine companion-picture to it. Lord Ellenborough stwd the 
greater part of the evening, leaning against one of the massive tent- 
poles; the euatdter in mode gleamed in his countenance as Generals 
Sale, Nott, and Pollock, Captains Abbott, Oldfield, and a host of others^ 
successively approached him. His lordship has moved, and places 
within his own the arm of the last of them ; surely he is a favoured 
one. What an extraordinary appearance he has, with his long matted 
locks of raven, sufficient to cover half a dozen heads, and the coarse, 
ungloved hand, that is free, resting on the hilt of an Affghan sabre ; he 
doubtless cleft a Cashmere turban ere he became master of that blade ! 
It was Colonel Monteath, of the d5th N.l. Standing conversing, with 
my back to the centre of the hal4 a couple of waltzers, who had not 
justly calculated their movements, came up against me and wheeled 
on. I turned to see who they were ; the officer apologized, and the 
lady smiled, and looked as gay as the white satin robe she wore : three 
months gone she had eaten the bread ef captivity ! The Governor- 
General’s band pealed forth a volume of spirit^irring music that rung 
through the canvass hall, and made to quiver the Iwuner shafts that 
hung from the centre poles. 
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No order followed this for the breaking up of the force ; none knew 
the reason why ; the mornings were spent in military exercise, mock 
battles, and “ the turf.” Strictness and discipline in every establish- 
ment were predominant. Were a tent pitched an inch awry, an inti- 
mation from the quarter-master general's establishment w'as sure to 
arrive next morning. If a subaltern ventured into the centre street of 
the camp of his regiment, he was sure to be driven into his tent by the 
flowing feather of a general and his staff making his rounds. Shere 
Singh, the king of the Sikhs, had shewn some symptoms of alarm at 
this military demonstration, and had most prudently sent over his son, 
prince Pertab Singh, and Heera Singh, the son of Rajah Dian Singh, 
on a visit of ceremony and cong^tulation to the Lord of British India. 
These ambassadors were accompanied by the 4lUe of the Lahore chi- 
valry ; the bright polished shield, ^irt of chain, and burnished steel 
skuH-cap of the cavaliers, the bow of buffalo horn and sheaf of arrows 
on the left shoulder, looked imposing, and some five hundred of these 
formed the body-guard of the prince. Like all Sikhs, they rode with 
great display and boastfulness, and without any attention to regularity 
or an ability to act together, and I doubt not a squadron of Q,ueen 
Victoria’s lancers would have clipped their feathers most effectually in 
a single charge. 

An assembly such as this formed a good field for the far-famed horse- 
stealers of the Punjaub, who nightly displayed astonisiiing gifts con- 
nected with their calling. Tl\e horses of each regiment were picketted 
somewhat in the rear of their line, yet still within the protection of the 
sentries. As it was no uncommon thing for Sikhs to hover and lounge 
about the camp during the day, indolently gazing around, as if struck 
with astonishment at all they saw, and delaying their tours under these 
pretences, I believe these visitors of the day were the thieves by night ; 
and knowing judges of horseflesli, too, were these Punjaubees, for they 
never took a fancy to a bad nag ; the best tits in a man’s stable were 
sure to be found out. The only safety for a good horse rested in his having 
a docked tail ; not that instances of such being stolen were altogether 
wanting, but that being comparatively rare, it argued a distaste on 
the part of the Punjaubees to docked tails in general, and, indeed, all 
Eastern nations have a peculiar dislike to maiming their horses as we do ; 
as the stolen dock-tail will only sell within the British provinces, he is 
seldom taken if others are to be got. Night after night, when the camp 
was steeped in slumber, a sudden panic of the syces and grass-cutters 
would fill the air with yells ; a moment after, and the clatter of horse- 
shoes would follow, and not unfrequently the derisive laugh of the 
plunderer, as with heels tucked under the horse’s flanks he sped to- 
wards the Sutlej, unmindful of the sentry’s stray bullet. Their mdde 
of proceeding argued consummate wisdom in their craft ; creeping up 
to the line, like a reptile, the Punjaubee horse-stealer lies quietly 
down beside the sleeping grass-cutter^ and most probably right under 
the coveted horse ; here ho rests himself, and gathers breath for the 
undertaking. When a period of silence has warned him that the mo- 
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ment of action is come^^ he, without leaving the recumbMit position, 
slips off the heel-ropes and loosens the head-gear ; then, stealthily^gar 
thering himself up, an instant more and his right leg is over the animal’s 
back, and with his head laid close to the neok, or on one side of it, he 
touches him on the flank, and bounds off like an antelope. The asto- 
nished syce, suddenly aroused from his seeiire nap by the indistinct 
g]an<»e that he gets of his master’s home, soaM khows wlilthar he wee 
being ridden or only broke loose from his pieket ; but the eooinful 
of the marauder is borne back to him, and he in vain owies his bed 
tiiok. Hundreds of horses were In this way stolen, and lound thUr 
way into the stables of the Sikh captains. 

On the lot b of January, 1843, theigeneral order appeared, dissolring 
the armies ol Affganistan and Reserve ; our Mgade was ondeied tn 
march on the 13th, and on the 16th not a single tent was on the 
ground that five days gone had borne 160,000 human beings. 

CMAFTIB XI. “IM* HEW CAVTOMMEKT. 

Our brigade, consisting of one European and two native rsgimekiia, 
marched into the provinces to found a new cantonment, with but two 
short months in which to get up walls and roofs to shelter them fscm 
the hot winds of Hindostan. In Upper India, rain is of frequent occur- 
rence in the cold season, and during this march it fell almost daily, and 
occasionally in such quantities as to inundate the roads. Marching is 
miserable work in wet weather, which tends in many ways to retard 
progress and divest the marching establishments of any comforts they 
otherwise might have. If fortunate enough to arrive at the end of the 
moming^B march, and find tents pitched and ready, you may re- 
joice and be thankful. Well, you have done so ; and not only that, 
hut have succeeded in getting breakfast cooked, and in eating it, when 
the rain falls. The clashie, or tent-pitcher, cuts a canal round the outer 
kaimat, to carry off the water. The rain continues, and increases in 
severity ; the canal shews symptoms of soon becoming inadequate to 
the demands made upon i^ and you find the interior of the tent gra- 
dually becoming more spongy and damp. Carpets are taken up, and 
the inmate must sit with his foet upon the table ! Every half-hour the 
chance of getting any dinner diminishes, until the long odds against it are 
established. The domestics can only obey their master’s call by wading 
up to thoir knees in mud, and leaving cavities within and without the 
doorway, admirably calculated to entrap you unawares. It is damp 
and chilly, but no firewood sufficiently dry to burn is to be had, and 
the little square stove in the comer looks as black and discouraging 
within as the clouds are without. Having gone to bed dinnerles^ and 
set your mind upon sleeping out the bad weather, no sleep comes, but 
the time is marked as with a watch, by the drop, drop, drop, upon the 
counterpane, which satisfies you in a wonderfully short period that your 
bedding is already unpleasantly damp. Having fallen at length into an 
unrefreshing slumber, you dream of taking your meditated furlough to 
Bhigland, and all that you have heard of the coldness of the people 
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there, and the vileness of the climate, is realized ; yes, and you con- 

eign the diinate to the d ^1, for you have felt cold as death from the 

first step you took from ihe poop of the Jllariana ; moreover, you have 
indulged in phantom peacoats, and purehased every variety of water- 
proof doihing from Macintosh’s and Berdoe’s, down to the Tweeds and 
Oodringtons sold in the flash shops for 18#. ; but nothing can make 
the eongealed blood of an Indian ciroulate in such a climate. As a last 
resource, you make an imaginary visit to Sir Peter Pillbox, the fashion- 
able ph]^oian, who tells you that if you wish to save the little portion 
of your lungs still remaining, to be off again to Bengal without delay. 
You awake in considerable irritation of mind, and ^d a foot of water 
in your tent, and that your bedclethes, having hung over on one side, 
had been acting the part of a syphon all night. 

Camels and hackeries are bad carriage on slippery roads, and the in- 
creased quantity required for the transport of a European regiment 
hampered our progress in every way. Time, however, was valuable ; 
and the brigadier pushed on, leaving tents, and camels, and hackeries in 
the mire. The flooded ditches on either side the road were at short in- 
tervals dammed up with camels dead and dying ; it was like a retreat, 
in which every thing was abandoned to its fate ; tents, boxes, and beds 
were lying in heaps upon the road beside the prostrate camels that had 
carried them. As no precautions were requisite, such as in an enemy’s 
country, in order to avoid cutting the road up more than absolutely ne- 
cessary, the regiment was ordered to remain in camp at Patassa, whilst 
the other two pushed on. This order rendered us much more comfort- 
able, for when we started, two days afterwards, the rain had cleared off, 
and our tents become dry. Two forced marches brought us up with 
the brigade, not a tent of which luid been pitched since they left us, and, 
all unpacked, they were strewed along the road. A European soldier 
had been left with every broken-down party ; as 1 passed one of them, 
lying on a kannat, 1 inquired how long he had been waiting. He had 
iMen reading, and starting up at an officer’s voice, replied, This is the 
third day, please your honour.” 1 looked over his shoulder, the vo- 
lume in his hand was the “ Holy Bible.” 

Nearly two months in a standing camp, occupying the site of our 
new cantonment, passed over. All had become learned in the philoso- 
phy of brick and mortar. Beams, bricks, bamboos, lime, grass, and 
gravel lay in heaps around. Officers and officers’ wives practising 
fancy architecture ; and a total respite from shell-jackets and blue 
frocks. Every description of habitation was in progress — stable, cook- 
room, bungalow, and pukka house. He of the latter affected to look 
down upon the sub who first built his stable or cook-room to serve as a 
shelter until a better was built ; talked largely of bow-rooms, and ther- 
mantidotes to cool them, nicely hud-out gardens, and interest for 
money. But one short hour equalized the hopes and ambition of us all 
— for it passed through the camp that a hurkaru had arrived at the colo- 
nel’s tent. All anticipated the news, for but a few days had gone since 
the intelligence of hostilities in Scinde had reached head-quarters. I 
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was in the act of giving an order for the morrow’s work, when an 
orderly placed in my hand the following note 

My dear D.^We are ordered off tasloiffer to SeliMle ; I lose no time in 
letting yon know, that your various arfangMlienta guy hi begun at gnce. 

Youid, in Inste, 

My wife leaned on my arm whilst readings and as I egnmpled 
the note, and throat it into the pooket of my aliooting-jadM» Utib 
thought to what misery she had wedded herself in linking her destiny 
vMli that of a soldier. 

Oeffl^^lf-built house was now without an owner ; and the many days 
of ihtkijpMbsd Happiness therein— where were they % At mom and evS 
after 1 h^ kih, she, whose heart I had well-nigh broken in leaving, 
stole, dSy after dgy, like a ghost, through the workman-deserted rooms. 
The lar^t of our two tents I had pitched on the little property for her 
use ; and when her little camp was arranged for a movement towards a 
home she hoped might be more of a home tlian this, she lingered amohg 
the walla, as though she could not part with them also ^ and but a 
few days had passed over, when the young grass sprung up in pale un- 
healthy shoots from between the tiles with which the rooms wore 
floore(^ and even from the hearth, and the chimney became tenanted 
by hats. The held- rat again occupied tlie spot whence he had but a 
short time gone been driven by the purwa of the bildar. Where is the 
ruin so melancholy as the budding that hath never been finished ? for a 
better token of rapid decay and the ephemeral prosperity of man, there 
is not. But this was not all ; filled with forebodings of evil, she clung 
to the least hope of a reoal or countermand as long as hope remained ; 
but at lost that went, and what was there but the consolation of tears ? 
It was a bitter time for one so fragile, and when no recal came, hut 
only intelligence tliat the regiment had left the last station of the Bri- 
tish provinces behind it, like her of old, she “ refused to be comforted.” 

It was a trial, too, to leave the half-built bungalow, for together had 
we planned it out ; the future garden had been sketched by both, and 
when the sun had sunk, she had daily come to cheer me in my toil, and 
we thought it might, perad venture, bi our home for many a day. 
Another little incident acted deeply on her feelings. A dog, the 
favourite of all 1 had, I left for her protection, and that of her scanty 
property, a small terrier, diminutive in size, but for symmetry of form 
remarkable. This little favourite never left the side of her mistress ; 
visited with her the crumbling walls of our intended home, and by her 
wistful look asked, in the language of a dumb animal, so easily xmder- 
stood, for her absent master. She knew she was the sole protector of 
her mistress, and her temper became so morose and irrascible, that she 
scowled upon all save one ; never absent, and deriving consolation from 
this companionship alone, it was not wonderful that when a lengthened 
sickness confined to her pallet the pining one, she never left the little 
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mat placed for her at the foot of the couch. Dut this oonfLneinetit 
affected still further the health and temper of the faithful creature ; she 
scarce would permit any one to enter the sick chamber save the medi- 
cal attendant, and him she seemed to recognize as one from whose care 
good might come. An unnatural heroeness of disposition became habi- 
tual to her, and at length none but her mistress could witli safety 
approach her. She had not forgotten her master, and when his fami- 
liar name reached her ear, she would jump joyously up, when, as sud- 
denly recollecting the bereavement of her charge, with a low wail she 
would place her head on her mistr^'s knee, and sigh at intorvals. It 
was melancholy to see the little terrier's grief ; but that was not all, for 
she died, and as her mistress stood by to see her laid at the foot of an 
ilex, she wept, and drew an unhappy omen of the future, and almost 
wished that she slept beneath it too. 

We marched. 1 took with me as small a kit as possible, for carriage- 
cattH^ was scarce ; it consisted of two camel-trunks, a bed or charpoy, 
a table and a chair, one hill-tent, one strong yaboo horse, and my dogs 
Teazer and Tinker. The first march was dull ; even the most thought- 
less had some ideas that possibly they might never return ; but the 
feeling soon passed away, and happy were they in their ignorance of 
the misery, sickness, and death that awaited them. We made a halt 
at Loodianah, and old friends everywhere pressed us to remain with 
them an evening, and say farewell. God bless you, D. ; we*ll ne'er see 
each other again !" was the parting speech of my friend C. It was 
intended as kindness, yet was harsli to my oar ; and although the ab- 
surdity of it gave rise to a burst of laughter, the glee was but momen- 
tary, for the desolate heart of her I had left behind, should the prophecy 
be fulfilled, phantom-like, appeared before me. 

The blasted tree of the Army of lieserve greeted our entry into Fe- 
rozepoor, where we halted a day to procure carriage. A gale of dust 
and sand, heated to 100®, blew the whole time ; nothing could be 
cooked, or nothing that was cooked could be eaten. A single day of 
this was enough for any of us ; and, saving that it was the lost station 
where we might see those whom we liked, we turned our backs upon 
Ferozepoor with little regret. 
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COUNT BJORNSTJERNA'S •‘THEOOONY OF THE HINDOOR*** 

It is highly creditable to this Swedish nobleman that he sln^uld 
have acquired ao intimate a knowledge of |he theory and jpre^ce 
of the British Ooverament in India, and the ancient histoqr 
very ancient people mih|eoted to it, M is etinoeA in tUp ^BsSay** 
(as it is modestly termed), and in his pievimis worif:, Brit^ 
Empire in Ike East.*’ The Ckmnt has evidently not intended upon^ 
tlm piesont Gcoasion to do more than exhibit a sketch of the snV 
jc5Qt> or subjects, of which he treats ; but the Essay discovers a veijr 
compreheosivej^uaintaDoe with the best authorities, and a genend 
accuracy, whiou convince us that, llad he designed more, he would 
have well executed the design. 

Although the title of the work seems to confine it to the Theo- 
gony. Philosophy, and Cosmogony of the Hindoos, it really 
embraces a much larger area of inquiry. After an introductoiy 
sketch of the early condition of India, and the ancient writers who 
have mentioned it, the Count gives a “ General View of the Beli» 
gion of the Hindoos;" describes their division into castes, and treats 
of the high antiquity of the Brahminical religion, and the early 
development of culture and sciencK) in India. He oohsiders that 
there is a defect in the social system of the Hindoos through the 
want of an aristocracy, since neither the caste of Khetrys (Csha- 
triyas), nor that of the Brahmins, can be compared to the “nobility" 
of Europe, or correspond to the idea of an ariatocrcuiy ; “ and 
this," he remarks, “ serves to explain the reason why the despotism 
of the Indian princes has been so nnboundod, and why the people, 
incapable of making any resistance (for which purpose points of 
union and support are requisite), have done so little to defend their 
country and their hearths against foreign invaders." His estimate 
of the Brahminical religion is favourable. He observes that “ the 
Hindoos acknowledged the immortality of the soul, as an article of 
religion, long before the time when a small number of philosophers 
iu Greece and Rome had elevated themselves to this creed. An 
equally favourable sentence is, pronounced upon the astronomical 
science of the Hindoos, who, the Count is of opinion, are proved 
to have preceded all other nations in the application of the higher 
astronomy." He thinks that the accordances between the religion 
of the Brahmins and of the ancient Egyptians leave no doubt that 
the one takes its origin from the other and he adduces a variety 
of proofs to shew that “ the Hindoos have a greater claim to the 

♦ The Theofoity of the Hindoo*, with th^r Syitnn* of PhOoioidiy and Comiogaiiy. An 
Emy. By Count M. UjdRKBTjBnKA Loodoo, 19U. Mumy. 
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primogenitave of roUgioiif aod conaequentlj to the pfiioogeiiitim of 
dyili^on, than the people of andent £$g7pt. 

The Count then gives an exposition of the religion of the Hindoos 
as a nation ; of their philosophical systems ; and of their epic poetry, 
08 part pf their religion. He then treats of Buddhism, of the Jainasy 
apd of the Sikhsi, as a sect. After ahrief sketch of the nations of 
Ittdia, including the Mahomedan tribes, the Parsis, and the Syrian 
CJhristians, he investigatea the oosmogony of the Hindoos, in t^e 
Course of which inquiry he reviews the traditions of that people, 
li^d of all narions, respecting the D^uge, pointing out some remark- 
alble eoinoidenoes in the independent accounts preserved from very 
Miote ages of ^ a great flood overflowing the earth and destroying 
the greater part of mankind,** and cites the results of geological sci- 
ence, Vith a view of ascertaining how far they accord with traditioD. 

In the last place, the Count examines the evidence with reference 
to the first migration upon earth,** in order to ascertain whether 
the inference, drawn by him from the cosmogony of ancient nations, 
that ^ the human race was, in all probability, associated on the high 
land of Central Aria," in the first ages of the world, can be esta- 
blished ; and whether there are grounds to conjectnre that, pre- 
vious to this period, some other part of the earth was inhabited by 
the parents of the human race.'* From geological and physical data, 
he concludes that the polar regions must have been inhabited earlier 
than those regions situated nearer to the equator ;** and as both polar 
regions must have been prepared equally early for the reception of 
mankind, it is potiihle that the appearance of man took place at the 
same time in both regions;** and ^perhaps, the whiU race in the 
countries about the north pole, and the hktck race in those about the 
south pole.** In proportion as the earth became cooler, he supposes 
mankind retired from the polar regions, and approached those of the 
tropics, and Siberia, not then cold and desolate, but the land of 
the golden age, the mythic eras, and the hyperborean culture, 
spoken of by Plato and Solon, by the Vedoi of India and by the 
Egyptian priests of Sais,** was ^*^the first in onr Asiatic European 
continent to receive mankind.** In proportion as the temperature 
of the land decreased, the great river-valleys of Siberia led our 
ancestors up to the high land of Central Asia, whence, after a long 
abode, they migrated to India, China, and Persia, long before the 
cataclysm we call the Deluge. 

When we mention that all these vast questions are disonssed in a 
book of 182 pages, it is needless to say tW they are not deeply in- 
vestigated ; but all the leading points are put with much force, and 
supply subjects for present reflection and for further reseaproh. 
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INCaEASB OF TBB mT TAX IN VABEAS ANO itoHiAT. 

fO TBM WmOB, 
l«9WSt. 

Sib: In » fomer letltr» 1 €odMiPd«|»4 to 
mU in Bengftl did not eseoed nfoli of iho 

aii4^ 18 it w»B ilont M09 piiieiit b 
nmit i{ Sm tax in tbi littir fntiddiiictft npon tin pin tint Akto UM b 
W18 ibioliitily Ugluri nmin of mow injonHoe^ and tM 
if ww IP UumH to tbo poo^e of Bombay and udns to toll thorn tM 
tho nptaiiii tbo town ind trinfiidttUo» would oompnunte thorn for &e 
d up li o W i on of tho silt tax, miwMKh lo those doijies fell oxcliuiYely 
upon lukurieo conouiOed by the bettor ovdens whUet it was upon the 
lower orders tbit i% upon the great miw of the people^ that the addi- 
tional lilt ts^ fell with peculiar severity* What would the French peo- 
ple say, if their government waa to profess to benefit steam by repealing 
the Octroi duties, and substituting a cap i tati on tax ? 

Let ns now examine the finandal policy of the meeaure. 

The original price of salt at the pans in Madias is from Rs. ID to 
Rx 12 the garoe ; under the native govexiimenia» ealt paid duUee whibh 
raised the price to Rs. 20 to the wholesale dealer. In 1805, we esta- 
lilished a monopoly of the article, and fixed the monopoly price at 
Us. 70. In 1810, we raised the price to Rs. 105. After a few years of 
trial, in doubt whether the revenue was as productive under the high as 
under the low price, we reduced it again to Rs. 70 ; and then again, 
finding the sales increase, we raised it once more, in 1827, to Rs. 105 ; 
80 that what cost the Government Rs. 10, cost the consumer in the 
maritime districts Rs. 151, and the consumer in the interior feqm 
Rs. 204 to Rs. 235. It has been demonstrated that the surest way of 
securing a large revenue from an article of general consumption, is to 
put a moderate duty upon it ; that an excessive duty is the parent of 
smuggling, and that the extent of illicit trade depends upon the facilities 
which are afforded for carrying it on. It was when the tax upon Ma- 
dras salt amounted to 1,000 per cent, upon the original value, and where 
salt is made, or rather makes itself, along a coast extending for up- 
wards of a thousand miles, that the Supreme Council determined to put 
an additional tax upon it of 71 per cent. Was this addition made in 
the knowledge that the old tax sat lightly upon the people ; that the 
consumption of salt had increased with the population ; or upon any 
evidence that the people of Madras were in a condition to pay a higher 
tax? No; this resolution was adopted in the face of proof that the con- 
sumption of salt was gradually declining under the pressure of the 
existing tax ; that the consumption in 

1839- 40 wu 37.455 games. 

1840- 41 35.496 .. 

1841.42 35.441 .. 
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Wh 4 ^ otto 6tot» tliii^ can the enhanoemeiit of price have but to 
accelerate this decline, and to defeat the Very object for which an addi- 
tional tax ia imposed, viz. an augmentation of the revenue ? And am 
I not warranted in expressing an apprehension, that the comparatively 
s m a l l Increase which the Court of Directors have sanctioned will prove 
to be the feather that is to break the horse’s back 1 It is idle to tiUk of 
the addition that will be made to the means of the people to purchase 
salt by tl^e abolition of the transit duties, for these duties had, years 
before, been purged from what made them oppressive to the lower 
classes ; the great mass of salt consumers profited, therefore, nothing 
by their abolition. 

Almost to double the price of salt, in the teeth of proof that the peo- 
ple could hardly pay the existing price, would have been a financial 
blunder, if the tax upon salt had stood alone ; but coupling that mea- 
sure with the whole financial system of the minor presidencies, the 
blunder will appear to have been of an exaggerated character. This tax 
was imposed under a total forgetfulness that the Grovemments of 
Madras and Bombay stand in the place of the landlords of the soil ; 
that there are millions of acres of fertile waste belonging to the Govern- 
ment estates, which it is the great object of Government to bring under 
cultivation, because every acre cultivated brings not only an addition to 
the public revenue, but a propoitionate addition to the public wealth of 
the country. Why, then, is all this land waste ? Simply because the peo- 
ple want capital to bring it into cultivation ? Why is capital wanting ? 
Because the assessment presses so heavily upon the people as to prevent 
its accumulation. Who, then, are the great consumers of salt? The 
persons employed in agriculture, who form the great majority of the 
people. From what fund, then, is the new salt tax to be paid ? Cer- 
tainly, fix)m that fund which, if the land tax be heavy, must be appro- 
priated exclusively to pay that tax, or which, if it be moderate, 
would be invested in bringing fresh land into cultivation. It is clear, 
tlierefore, that the new salt tax must be paid at the expense of the land 
revenue — either of present revenue, or of revenue which would be 
created if the means of the ryot were not absorbed by another tax. If 
a ryot, with only a halfpenny in his hand, is called upon to pay a half- 
penny for his laud, and an extra farthing for his salt, one demand 
must remain unsatisfied ; the Government can only get the halfpenny 
— the farthing may add to the salt revenue, but there will be a oorre- 
bi>onding deficiency in the revenue for land, for it is the Government, 
be it rememl)erod, that makes the double demand. This has always 
been the result. In 1810, we made an addition of fifty per cent, to the 
salt tax at Madras, which has been levied ever since ; what has been 
the conBe<iueuce ? The 

1809-10. 1839-40. 

Land Revenue was £3,396,217 ... 3,024^001 

Salt Revenue 228/172 ... 349,259 


The grofs revenue of Madras was ... 


3,624,789 

£4,127,509 


3,373,260 

£ 4^,249 
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Boih tlM land aodlli^ialtfttmaMor Bottbayappwltv^nigkn- 
dttally iiMaaed of lale ynn i bnl nduUior tte oalt imnno Itat in- 
ctnaaed firam iatenud oonaiiittptioa^ Of from IMgn demand^ la not 
■hawn in tho aecounts which avo hifo fO iho ipiblbi Moroomr^ the tef*- 
rttovy of Bombay hi of oomparatIvOly foeeal toc|OdiHioii» and tl la only 
lately Uiat the W ■aaeicnent tho land ho* baen leflid* 

The pioi^moa oonditioB of tlM xofOdlM ol^pteoftdO^ 
braadh^ waa the vaiy waao n that liionld havo induced t&o Su|aai|a 
Council to leoTe thlnga alonei inatead of ameting that pamperhy 
^nbling the price of a necesiaiy of life. 

Thoe^ ivho hare thought the moat deofdy upon the iab}eet-41ie lata 
Mr. Mill aiii^;;;^ othera— hare eon^oered it a great boon to lndl% that 
tiie rent of the land, Instead of being alienaM to Indiriduah^ aa in 
Europe, has been reserved in India to defray the ezpenaea of the atate^ 
because the community, by this reeorva tion, are aat^ pro tanio^ from 
taxation ; but we cannot take a heavy rent from the land, and lay a 
heavy impost upon the cultivator at ^e same time^ under the name of 
a salt tax, for that is only another name for an inoreaee of rent. We 
cannot do this without causing a reaction upon the land revenue. The 
increase of the land revenue in India is the spontaneous act of the pOo* 
pld ; the increase of revenue by an additional tax upon salt is an act of 
the Government ; and it is because the additional tax upon salt falls 
with such peculiar severity upon that class who already pay so heavily 
for their land, that it is eminently unjust. If the Government of this 
country had the same interest in the land which the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay possess, we may be sure that there would be no 
malt tax, or any other tax that has a tendency to check the consump- 
tion of corn. Taxes would be imposed exclusively upon the non-agri- 
cultural classes, because any thing taken from the agricultural class in 
the shape of tax would tend to retard the cultivation of the land and 
the progress of the land revenue. In Bengal, the Government does not 
possess the same interest ; it ceased to have the same interest in the 
lower provinoes when it made over all the waste land in perpetuity to 
the zemindars, and in the upper provinces when it made over the 
waste to renters for a term of years ; there is no fund, therefore, in 
Bengal for an increase of revenue from the land. If the Government 
want more revenue, they must look for it from other sources. It was 
not, therefore, a financiaJ blunder, however objectionable it might have 
been in other respects, for the Government of Bengal to tax the pro- 
duce of the land, under the name of transit duties ; neither does it rob 
itself by imposing a high tax upon salt, or upon any other article ; H 
merely gets from such imposts what it would have g^ from the land if 
it had retained its rights in the waste. But at the other presidencies, 
every rupee taken by such taxes from the agricultural is so much 
abstracted from the land revenue. 

It may be said, perhaps, that Government cannot afford to wait the 
tardy progress of the land revenue, — ^that they must have immediate com- 
pensation for any thing that they g^ve up. But no sudb exigency was 
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the transit duUes were abolished in Bengal ; the people of that 
pveaidenejr were not directly taxed (for the salt to operates as a direei 
to* aa none can escape it) to fill np the kiatm which that aboUtto 
ma^ in the rerenue ; the Goyemment looked for compensation to the 
gradual increase of trade, and to Indhect taxation through the medinm 
of trade, and their expectations have been fully realised. Why, then, 
was not the same coarse pursued at the other presidencies 7 '?^y, if 
immediate* revenue was the object, were the import duties lowered at 
Madias from 8 to 3^ per cent., the export duties from 8 to 3, the duties 
on foreign bottoms from 16 to 77 Why did the Supreme Council insist, 
in the teeth of the opinion of the Madras Government, upon the abo- 
lition of the exdse duties upon betel, tobacco, pepper, sandal-wood, and 
other artidss of pure luxury, and the duplication of the salt tax 7 The 
question between the two Governments was, whether it was advisable 
*to continue a to upon luxuries which fell upon the rich consumer, or 
to make the poorest labourer in the land pay S-fiths instead of S-Sths of 
his daily earnings to the state in tHe shape of an increased to upon 
salt ; and, to the astonishment of all reflecting persons, the Supremo 
Council came to the conclusion that the community would be benefited 
by the abolition of the tax upon luxuries, and an enormous enhancement 
in the price of salt. We may be pretty certain that such a conclusion 
would not have been come to if Madras and Bombay had been allowed 
to fight their own battles in the Supreme Council. The attention of that 
Council would have been drawn to the facts, that whilst the land revenue 
of the rich provinces under the Bengal Government, with a population of 
thirty millions, amounted to three millions and a half sterling, the land 
revenue drawn from the arid plains of the Madras presidency, and from 
a population of only thirteen millions, yields three millions and a quar- 
ter ; that the total produce of the four great sources of revenue in Bengal 
— viz. land, Sayer and Abkarry, customs and salt — is Rs. 5,87,23,710 ; 
that the same sources yield in Madras Rs. 4,34,40,945 ; that the former 
sum, divided amongst a population of thirty millions, gives an average 
payment of Ir. 15a. dp. per head, and the latter 3rB. 5a. 5p. The 
introduction of these facts would, perhaps, have led the Supreme Coun- 
cil to inquire into the whole system of taxation of the four presidencies, 
and into the relative condition of the people of all the presidencies, 
before they determined to inflict upon the people of Madras and Bom- 
bay a duplication of the salt tax, upon the plea that the people in 
Bengal and Agra pay a still higher to. 

If the Supreme Council had dealt as generously with the people of 
the minor presidencies as they did with the people under their own 
charge, by the gratuitous abolition of the transit duties, the measure 
would have been hailed as a benefit ; but, as the enhancement of the 
price of salt is felt exclusively by the poorer orders, and as these orders 
greatly predominate, the burthen imposed exceeds the relief given. 
If we thus give the last turn to the financial screw in time of peace, 
what are we to do when our military expenses are doubled in time of 
war 7 ** Every great state,” says Sir Thomas Munro, ** must have the 
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meanB of raisiBg ei^iraordiiiaxj taxes in time of war ; if it haa wat^ it 
can only meet its expenses by redmetioni in pelae^^ yeae n reo 'orliieh 
must soon fail, as it eannot^ without danger^ bajf^d a oartaln limit. 
This principle ought to be kept ill Tiew in aU yeavnuo mtaanree^ and 
ought to be fully explained to the inhabitants.** |lay I tenture to oh* 
semre, that, if the authorities in Aeng^ eouMcead now and 

then to look at the lights which have nmn ims to time illuinined the 
presidency that they are fond of calling “bJlinljt?htod,*^---if t|Wy v^jUlfcld 
look into the writings of Munro and Malcolm, of Olive ahd Webb, nf 
*^alker and Read, — ^they might, perhaps, find infomatlon thet would 
Jmlp them in the gre^t and difficult ta^ of legislating financially and 
judioiaLy'for India. 

I have tres^ ^sfcd so much upon your space, that 1 must reserve what 
I have to say upon onother injustice which has been done to the people 
of Madras by the abolition of slavery, without compensation to the 
owners, to a future opportunity. 

1 am, Sir, yonrs, &c. 

su 


PRESENT CONDITION OF PERSIA. 

A LETTER from Tabreez, dated 26th October, published in a London 
paper,* gives a deplorable representation of the present condition of 
Persia : — 

Poverty and misery prevail at Teheran to a fKghtful extent, and the Coart itself 
offers the most piteous appearance. When the Shah rides oat, he is accompa- 
nied by some hundred servants, constituting his guard of honour, one-half of 
whom are without shoes, and covered with rags. The courtiers, the dvil officers, 
and the troops receive no pay, and the exchequer is completely exhausted. In 
proportion as the population diminishes and poverty increases, the amount of 
taxes received in the provinces becomes more feeble, and soaroely suffices for the 
support of the Government. The trifliog income derived from the provinces frlls 
into the pocket of the grand vizier, Hqji Mirsa Agasi — a mao extremely avail* 
oious, who feds but two passions — to fill his cellars with gold, and to oast can- 
non. The cannon foundry costs the Government enormous suma of moaej. 
Every week a twelve or twenty-four pounder is cast, and on that oocaaion the 
grand vixier never fails to be present. This rage for oaatiog cannon prodnees no 
advantage in a military point of view, as there is not a aingle gnn-carriage for all 
the cannon already cast. The poor Shsh cares but little for foe dissipatioQ pf hit 
retourret. He reposes unbounded confldeooe in Mirsa Agasi, his ancient tutor, 
whom be believee to be a saint. Mohamed Shah it but thirty-eight yeara of age, 
but he is already old, in consequence of his debanoheries. He cannot walk 
twenty paces without support, and he is obliged to be lifted on hit hone by fonr 
servants. He loves not state sffain, which be leaves enUrely to foe direction of 
his grand risier. Three passions occupy this monarch — Inznrloui and enormous 
eating, foe amusement of counting his diamonds, and the witneesii^p exeonUons, 
either by cutting off the noae and can of convicts, or by putting them to desfo by 
foe baitioadOf 
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** INDIA AND L6RD ELLENBO ROUGH.** 

8BCOKD AND CONCLODIMa ARTICLE. 

Having in the former paper di^eed of a few preliminary points 
mooted or Bnppreesed in this pamphlet, — and in doing so exhibited 
specimens of the disingenuonsneas of the writer, — ^we now proceed 
to his political and military criticisms, in which he dogmatizes with 
wonderful, confidence, considering that they aro diametrically 
opposed to the avowed opinions of the Duke of Wellington. 

In order to form a correct judgment regarding the measures pur- 
sued by Lord Ellenborough, and his orders and documents (which 
the writer has garbled), it is indispensable that the state of India, 
when his Lordship set foot upon its diores, should be clearly under- 
stood.: we scarcely need, therefore, to say that th^ writer keeps 
this essential part of the subject as much as possible out of sight. 
He confesses, indeed, with awkward reluctance, that the position 
of Lord Ellenborougfarwas one of unexampled difficulty : “ In ordi^ 
nary candour,” he says, ** it must be admitted, that, on the arrival 
of Lord Ellenborough in India, his situation was neither enviable 
nor easy. He found the long-triumphant fiag of England humbled 
by disaster and defeat ; a vast army had been sacrificed without 
any countervailing advantage ; isolated bodies of British troops 
still remained exposed to danger, while a number of unhappy cap- 
tives were in the hands of a ruffian chief, on Qof^ whose probable dis- 
posal of them no one could guess ; the power of the British name 
had received a fearful diminution; the spirit of the army was 
shaken by the disasters which hod overtaken their comrades, 
and the past and the future seemed alike involved in gloom.” 
When ho was appointed to his high office, the result of the expedi- 
tion to Afighaniston was supposed to have belied the prognostica- 
tions of the Duke of Wellington, and realized the most sanguine 
hopes of its projectors and the approvers of that great political error : 
amongst the latter, according to the hypothesis of the pamphleteer, 
most be ranked the Court of Directors, who did not recal Lord 
Auckland, and are therefore responsible for his acta. Shah Shooja 
was then seated firmly, to all appearance, upon the throne, and the 
British forces had so completely secured the tecret object of the 
expedition (which has sinoe transpired), the military occupation of 
Afil^ h a n ista n , that Lord Auoklwd has sinoe declared **he was* 
pressed to reduce a part of our force in that country.'** Amongst 
t hin kiB( g men, indeed, an impression adverse not only to its justice, 
but to its wisdom, was gaining ground, and the sentiments of the 

« IMM In tht HoMMilf Lordt, t(Mk FAnury, 1848. 
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then ministen wew known to be opposed to its policy. Prerious 
to his departure, Lord* Ellonborongh professed his intention to be, 
to establish peace on both banks of the Indus, — a peaoe giving 
that sense of soourity to the people without which peaoe itself is 
valueless, and by means of that peaoe to ereate u snridus revoune, 
tho only true security for great puhlio ifiproveroents, for liberal, 
oven for honest goremment/* It is one of the un&ir 0iq»edieQts 
resorted to by his maligners, to contrast these paoifio sentiments with 
h 38 warlike policy, — that is, to try his acts under one condition (d 
iMngs by tho rules ho lai<l down for another and a totally opposite 
condition. ^«»t, although he retailed his post for only two years, 
within so brief a period ho achieved what he promised ; he did 
establish peace on both banks of tho Indus, and not a hollow, trea- 
cherous peaoe, like that which lured our commanders to their de- 
struction at Cabal, but a peace giving that sense of security to the 
people without which peace itself is valueless,*' and ho Aas created 
a surplus re venue, applicable to great public improvements.** 

Upon his arrival in India, he found, to his astonishment (for, 
having })crfomiod the journey by sea, he liad no previous warning), 
that every thing was changed ; — that there was disastrous war 
where he expected to find peace ; that victory had given place to 
defeat, and confidence to dejection and dismay. The resolution of 
Lord Auckland and his Council, upon the first nows of tho insurrec- 
tion at Cahill, was, to abandon our fatal ooniioction with Afighan- 
ifltan, and withdraw our forces from that country as soon as practi- 
cable.* This fact is generally dibbelieved, and, of course, the 
writer of the pamphlet sujipresses it. Throughout tho whole of his 
letters and despatches, before the fall of Ghuznee, before the repulses 
in tho Kyhor and Kojiick jtassos, Lord Auckland urges the neces- 
sity of witlidrawal ; every successive announcement of disaster only 
makes him more earnest upon this point ; in spiU' of tho strong re- 
commendation of Mr. Clork, tho able resident at Lahore, to Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, the commander-in-ohief, that we should hold Jol- 
lalabad, with the view of advancing upon Cabul, at tho fit season, 
simultaneously, from Candahar and Jellalabod, and having regained 
our influence by this proof of power, withdraw with dignity and 
undiminished honour, **t Lord Auckland reiterates, both to Sir Jas- 
per and to Mr. Clerk, his determination to withdraw the troops 
from Jellalabad, and almost the last letter written by his Lordship 
to the Commander-in-Chief, less than a fortnight before the arrival 

• Dm. SB. 1841. Papen MUUpg to Mil. Oporatlont In AdjiliMilttan, 1843, p. 5. 

f Deipfttch, Jan. M, 184S. P^pam, p. lia 
i Daipatchaa, Feb. 10, 1848. IML, p^ 180, 181. 
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of Lord Ellenborough, contains this passage : We lose no tfine^ in 
continuation of our last despatch of the saine purport, in desiring 
your Exoellency expressly to instruct Majbr-General Pollock to 
direct all his efforts and measures to the withdrawal of Sir Robert 
Sale’s force from Jellalabad to Peshawur, with the least possible 
delay, the major-general having a full discretion, if he finds it pro- 
per, in aid of his own military proceedings, to make such arrange- 
ments with the Khyberoes or other tribes as may seem most likely 
to facilitate the eai^ attainment of that object.”* With respect to 
the force at Candahar, it was at first intimated to Major-General 
Nott that he should retire by the Bolan pass, and Brigadier Eng- 
land was to advance to the Kojuck pass, so as to &cilitate and 
support such withdrawal.” Afterwards he was instructed “ to act 
for himself^ upon his own distinct military responsibility. ”t In 
none of the papers where these orders are reiterated, is the release 
or safety of the prisoners made a condition precedent. In the de- 
spatch we have lost quoted, there occurs, indeed, the following 
vague observation upon this subject: “Wo need not assure your 
hon. committee, that the painful situation of the officers, families, 
and European and native soldiers who are prisoners in Affghanistan, 
engages our most anxious thought, and that any measures which wc 
can adopt, with fair and honourable prospect of advantage, for their 
comfort or release, will be eagerly adopted by us.” And, in his 
letter to Major-General Pollock, dated 24th February, 1842,| Mr. 
Maddock is instructed to write, that the rescue of the prisoners, in- 
cluding even the widow of the late envoy, may bo made tho subject 
of negotiation, looking to “ the ultimate possibility of some general 
arrangement but the surrender of Dost Mahomed Khan was not 
to be stipulated for in exchange, although the major-general was 
authorized “ to speak of his release as an event which, under various 
contingencies of circumstances, might not be altogether impossible 
but Mr. Maddock adds : “ Such a measure must be regarded as one 
of important state policy, and to bo deliberately determined by tho 
Government, upon considerations affecting only the general well- 
being and advantage of the empire.” This can only mean that no 
serious risk should be incurred, and no sacrifice of other objects 
riiould be made, not oven tho surrender of Dost Mahomed, to secure 
the release of tho captives. We mention this last fact without thiQ 
design of imputing any want of humanity to Lord Auckland and his 
Council, but because the pamphleteer has brought a charge against 

• DeaiMtch, Feb 15, 1842. Papen, p. 141. 
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t Papers, p. 154. 
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Lord Eilenborougb, not in direct terms, but hy meant pi inimeiidos 
{irinted in capitals, tbat'he intended to sacrifice the ca|itiye^ “brave 
men, delicate women^ and innocent children,** tAoijfiing the Vexy 
orders issned bj his predecessor for the withdrawal of onr troops 
from the Affghan territories, — ^that predeoepsor, whom it suits the 
purpose of the pamphleteer to bespatter praise, being “ an 
upright, conscientious, and intelligent funetionofy/* 

This wae the state of afiairs when Lord Ellenborouga reached 
Calcutta on the 28th February, 1842. Ills predecessor had lust no 
£tne in collecting troops and stores ; but -sickness was disabling the 
army oi General Pollock, and Colonel Wild had been defeated in 
an attempt to withdraw tho garrison of Ali Musjid, in the Kyber 
pass. Amongst other indications of hostility, it is material to 
mention that Major Outram had annonnoed, at this oritioal time, the 
incipient troachery of the Ameers of Soinde ;* and they were imme- 
diately warned by the Governor-General, that “ designs on their 
part hostile to the British Government would be punished by con- 
fiscation of their dominions.**t 

On tho 15th March, the new Governor-General in Council came 
to tho following decision as to the coarse proper to bo pursued in the 
thon existing state of things, and whioh he communicated to the 
Secret Committee on the 22nd : that Affghanistan shonld be aban- 
doned, “ the ground upon which the policy of the advance of our 
troops to that country mainly rested having altogether ceased to 
exist ; " that “ whatever course we may hereafter take must rest 
solely on military considerations,” a position recognized by Lord 
Auckland, “ and have in the first instance regard to the safety of 
the detached bodies of our troops at Jellalaba^ Ghuznee, Khelat-i- 
Ghilzie, and Candahar, to the security of onr troops now in the 
fiold from all unnecessary risk, and finally, to the re-establishment of 
our military reputation by the infliction of some signal and decisive 
blow upon the AfTghans, which may make it appear to them, to our 
own sabjects, and to our allies, that wo have the power of inflicting 
punishment upon those who commit atrocities and violate their faith, 
and that wo withdraw ultimately from Affghanistan, not from any 
deficiency of means to maintain our position, but because we are 
satisfied that the king wo have sot up has not, as wo were erro- 
neously led to imagine, the support of tho nation over which he has 
been placed ; ” that tho only effectual control of tho Sikhs, the 
Scindians, and other nations beyond and within the Indus, was the 
knowledge that we still possessed an army, perfect in its equip- 

* l*a|icn, p. 147. t Correipondence reUtive to Sclnde, p. 315. 
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mont, and able to act, at any time, with vigour against an enemy ; 
that no unneoessaiy risk should be itfourred, but that the object of 
striking a decisive blow at the Affghans, especially to relieve 
Ghusnee, a blow which might re-establish our military character be- 
yond the Indus, and leave a deep impression of our power, would 
be one for which risk might justifiably be incurred, with all due and 
proper precautions ; that, to effect the release of the captives was 
an object likewise deeply interesting in point of feeling and honour, 
which could, probably, only bo accomplished by taking hostages 
from the country, and with reference to this object, and to the re- 
lief of Ghuznee, it may possibly become U question, in the event of 
Major-General Pollock's effecting a junction with Sir Robert Sale, 
whether the united force shall return, or take a forward position 
nead: Jellalabad, or even advance to Cabul but notwithstanding 
the advantages which would bo derived from the re-occupation of 
that city, the occupation of an advanced position beyond the Khy- 
bor pass could not be sanctioned unless Major-General Pollock 
should be satisfied tliat he could, by his own strength, without 
depending upon the purchased forbearance of the tribes near the 
pass, or the fidelity of the Sikhs, overcome all who disputed the 
passage, and keep up his communication with the Indus ; that the 
force under Major-General Nott, crippled by want of cavalry (of 
which the general had complained) and of draught animals, could 
not be safely relied upon, oven in conjunction with Brigadier Eng- 
land, to effect any thing beyond withdrawing the garrison at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and its own retreat at the proper season.* 

It will be been that Lord Ellenborough, adopting the prudent re- 
solution of his predecessor, to abandon Affghanistan and withdraw 
our troops, accompanied that resolution with another, which Lord 
Auckland had rejected, namely, to incur some risk in order to 
strike a decisive blow whereby to re-establish our military reputation 
and punish the enemy ; that ho consented, under due precautions 
and conditions, to an advance by General Pollock, one object being 
the release of the prisoners, left by Lord Auckland to the ultimate 
possibility of some general arrangement,** and for which that noble- 
man would not sanction an advance of our troops, nor even the re- 
lease of Post Mahomed Khan. 

The measures adopted to carry out these views, from which even 
the pamphleteer cannot withhold his approbation, are next to be 
considered. Reinforcements for the armies at the two extreme 
points of operations wore urged as rapidly as the means of march 
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would at that season allow ; the militaiy ooimnandm wove no 
longer to bo embarrassed hy the control of ^rcung political agents,*— 
the abatement of which “ nuisance,” Mi^or-Qenerul Kapier says, 
“ gave so much oflfence to those who profited by it,” and tbe Gover- 
nor-General left Calcutta for the north-west prCvinoes, in order to 
be near the scene of operations. This fssiiud,” the pattiphleteer 
says, to indicate not only great energy, bat great determination of 
purpose." 

A few weeks, however, brought news of disasters which might 
Veil mako a prudent ruler of India pause before he put its resources 
in the lightest dogreo to hazard. Ohuznee was surrendered. 
Major-Gonorul England, udvanokig (with a force which included 
five companies of a Queen's regiment) to the suooour of General 
Nott, was defeated, and forced to retreat, occasioning serions appre- 
hensions for our station at Quetta. The spirit of the troops under 
General Pollock, upon whom every hope seemed to depend, was bad, 
desertions, as well as insubordination, prevailing amongst them. With 
rospoct to the last point, tlio unfortunate panic among the Hindoo 
sepoys, already reported,”* writes General Pollock, from Pesha- 
wur, on the 11th March, ‘‘has, in a measure^ been overcome; 
but they still dread an advance to Cabul by this road and he 
expressly says tliat he limits his object to “ relieving Sir B. Sale at 
Jollalabad, and bringing him back but he only “ hope$ he may 
calculate on his troops consenting to advance to Jellalabad,” and for 
ovon this purpose, he expresses an anxiety for the dragoons and 
horse artillery.f A confidential letter from the general to Capt. 
Maegregor, at Jellalabad, speaks in plainer terms : — 

It must, no doubt, appear to you and Sale, most extraordinary that, 
with the force 1 have here, I do not at once move on. Gk)d knows, it 
has been my anxious wish to do so, but I have been helpless, I came on 
a-head to Peshawar, to arrange for an advance ; but was saluted with 
a report of 1,900 sick, and a bad feeling among the sepoys. I visited 
the hospitals, and endeavoured to encourage by talking to them ; but 
they had no heart, I hoi>ed that, when the time came, they would go. 
On the let (March), the feeling on the part of the sepoys broke out, and 
I had the mortification of knowing that the Hindoos of four or five ntir 
tive corps refused to advanee.t 

The despatch of Major-General England, giving an account of his 
defeat at Hykulzye, states that the enemy were in great force ; 
that the^ fought well ; “ I have seldom seen better cavalry," he 

• Some unfortunate oroaturee ftom Cabul had oome to the eamp, and repraamtad that, bdhf 
Brahmlni, food had been thnut down their throata bf Muaulmans, and that they ware i|>tt 
upon. Othen exhibited mutilated handa and feat. 
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says, than those which, for the first time, displayed themselves, 
when the light oompanies fell back on her Majesty's 4l8t regiment,*' 
and that the resources and communications were in the hands of the 
enemy. Lieut Col. Stacey adds, that our intelligence was next 
to nothing.** 

The prospects at Candahar, at this time, notwithstanding the 
bravery of its garrison and the skill of its commander, were dis- 
couraging. General Nott, indeed, does not seem at any time to 
hare despaired ; but Major Bawlinson, the able political resident, 
speaks of the war becoming one of great inveteracy,** and of the 
necessity of an overwhelming force.*’ 

In these circumstances, Lord Ellenborough came to the deliberate 
conclusion, which he communicated to the Secret Committee on the 
22nd April,* that it was expedient to withdraw the troops under 
Major-General Pollock,** who had then forced the Khyber pass, and 
relieved Jellalabad, and those under Major- General Nott, at the 
earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they may have 
certain and easy communication with India. That opinion,** he 
odds, is found^ upon a general view of our military, political, 
and financial situation.*' General Nott was accordingly directed to 
draw oflf the garrison, and destroy the fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzie ; to 
evacuate Candahar, ruining the defences, and retire to Quetta. 
The motives for the recal of General Nott are stated by the Gover- 
nor-General in a letter to the Commauder-in-Chief ;t namely, that 
the f^l of Ghuznee had removed the prineipal object for which it 
was expedient to retain the force at Candahar, whilst the disastrous 
and unexpected check experienced by Major-General Elngland 
tended to cripple the before -limited means of ^n. Nott. “ Thus," 
says the pamphleteer, the moral courage of Lord Ellenborough 
oozed away as he approached the scene of action, and the ^ re- 
establishment of our military reputation, the decisive blow at the 
AfFghans,’ and the safety of the prisoners, were all oast to the 
winds.” The misrepresentation is shameful. The fall of Ghuznee, 
the refusal of General Pollock*8 troops to march to Cabul, and the 
actual defeat of Brigadier England, were events which totally 
changed the state of things, and destroyed the very conditions 
upon which the decisive blow at the A%han8 was contemplated, 
stated expressly to “rest solely on military considerations," and 
“ to have, in the first instance, regard to the safety of the de-^ 
tached bodies of our troops*' in Affghanistan. The ulterior«objects, 
of re-establishing our military reputation and punishing the Aff- 
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ghans, woro not, however, as the pamphleteer asserta, *^oaat to the 
winds now aggresmvo movements upon Affghanlstan,^ to re- 
venge OUT losses and re-establish our military oharaoter, were to be 
the subject of consideration after our troops had been redeemed 
fn)m the state of peril in which they had been plaoed,^* and ooueen- 
trated in secure positions ; the release of the prisoners was to be 
made the subject of negotiation, the Government consenting to re*^ 
linquisli all our prisoners without reservation, including Dost Ma- 
liomed Khan ; and Lord Ellenborough, in his despatch to the Secret 
OomngV^ 17th May, declares : ^ The best means of eftecting the 
liberation o^ 'he prisoners now in the hands of the Aifghans has 
occupied my anxious consideration/'t This was no vague promise. 
In a despatch to General Pollock, upon this single subject, Mr. 
Maddock writes the following instrnotions : — 

The only safe and honourable course for a government to pursue, 
under such circumstances, is to effect the release of the prisoners by a 
general exchange, and if the Affghans had any regular government 
nith which to treat for that object, there would be on our part no re- 
servation whatever of any prisoners in our hands ; but H is apprehended 
that the British prisoners are rather in the power of individual chiefs, 
who hold them for their personal benefit, by exchange or ransom, and 
it may be impracticable to make their release the subject of a general 
arrangement ; the general is, therefore, authorized to make partial 
arrangements for the exchange of prisoners, not, however, surrender- 
ing Dost Mahomed without the express sanction of Government. 
^Your attention,’’ Mr. Maddock adds, will naturally be, in the first 
instance, directed to the release of the female prisoners ; the sympathies 
of all are engaged in their fate ; nevertheless the Governor-General feels 
it to be right to remind you, that all British subjects have an equal claim 
upon the. consideration and protection of the Government, and that it 
is as much the duty of yourself, and of all the British authorities, to 
endeavour to effect the release of the last sepoy as that of the first Eu- 
ropean, by all means not tending to establish an injurious precedent, 
and consistent with the honour of the British Government.’’ 

Yet the pamphleteer has the confidence to aseert thait ^ the 
safety of the prisoners was oast to the winds.*’ 

'Wbat more eould have been done ? Was all to be put to peril 
for the release of these unfortunate persons, whose lives were in no 
danger ? Could such release have been effected by any risk ? 
Might not the advance of the armies into the Affghan territories, in- 
stead of -zeleasing them, have changed their mild eondition of pri- 
soners of war into that of hopeless slavery in the depths of Central 

* utter firom the OoTcmor-OeBeral to Sir NlcoUs, April 19. 1849: Papm. p. 925. 
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A^a? It is expxesslj stated by Mohun LaJI,* onr agent at Cabiri, 
that the prisoners had boon removed from Cabal, it was supposed, 
with a view of their being carried off to Toorkistan, if the advance 
of General Pollock had forced Mahomed Akhbar to quit Cabal* 
Was not this their doom when the armies did advance? and was it 
not averted by mere accident and the treachery of their Affghan 
keeper, who had orders to put them to death, rather than suffer 
their recaptnre, and betrayed his trust for lucre ? Had not Sala 
Mahomed's love of gold," writes one of the captives, from Jellala- 
bad, 26th October, 1842, immediately after their release, *‘beon 
stronger than his love to his master, not all the efforts of Pollock’s 
and Nott's armies combined could have saved us from the horrors 
of slavery, to which it was Akhbar’ s intention to have consigned 
ua'*t Yet the pamphleteer, in order to irritate the public mind, 
assorts that, from the time Lord Ellonl>orough quitted his Council, 
and acted without advice or check, the burthen of his instructions 
was, ‘ retire, and leave the British prisoners to bo maltroatcd and 
murdered ! ’ 

The forcing of the Khyber pass, by General Pollock, though a 
great military feat, had but little improved the aspect of affairs. 
That officer writes from Jellalabad that, notwithstanding tlie 
successful negotiations of Capt. Mackeson with tho maliks (chiefs) 
of the Khyber tribes, they could not ho depended upon, as “ any 
reverse on our side, or even tlio whim’ or caprice of a chief, might 
close the pass in twenty-four hours." T1)0 difficulty of obtaining 
camels and draught cattle, tho general adds, went far to parolyzo 
the movements of tho reinforcements, and “ from tho Sikh authori- 
ties I obtained no ossishince.” In short, he wrote in ‘‘groat 
anxiety." Sir Jaspor Nicolls, referring to the circnmstances of 
General Pollock, expresses a “groat doubt that ho can equip the 
force for a movement in advance at such a distance from our re- 
sources, and under tho rooted dislike and fear of the Affghans enter- 
tained by every class of camp-followers : if they move ill-equipped, 
or are placed in an unhealthy position, tho losses may be very 
heavy.*’ Surely these representations, from the only individuals 
oompetont to form a correct judgment, ought to have rendered the 
Governor-General extremely wary in giving way to tho very natu- 
ral impulse to advance. “The general is a clear-headed, good 
officer,*' adds Sir Jasper, “ and you have loaded his advance with 
heavy cautions that is, he may be safely trusted after the lessons 
of caution which you have judiciously impressed upon him, — not, as 
• Ptpai. p. 31& f Aa» Jouni., toL *1. p.86. 
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the punphleter oondesoendi to mj^ on the $f>th ApviU ^ honing 
le-oonndered the whole mibjeot,*’ dUeeted flen eg nl ]Mloek to witli^ 
draw the troops from JeUelabad, nnder eoeiiiin eo a dUi oi % end the 
Qeyemor-Genenl af^fored of hie instlnotiens. 

The eomnunioatioas, meanwhile, from Gtoetal N’ett, ht Can idh* 
to the Indian (ioTemment, were to the foUowing eihei 
That officer, being Whcqnainted with the motiireB wUeh had in* 
fluenoed the Government, felt himadf in some ^ perplexity and em- 
barrassment ^ from the conflict between the determinatio& to re- 
deem the credit of the British arms in Affghanistan ’* and the orders 
issued to General Pollock to withdraw the Jellalabad garrison* 
Altitongh, he says, the Govemnient had presoribed to him no 
decided line of conduct, he had inferred from the tenor of them 
communications, that, if he could maintain his position at Canda- 
bar, without risking the safety of the troops, it was the wish of 
Gpvemment that be should do so, mid all his arrangements had con- 
sequently been made with a view to the present mmntenanoe and 
future extension,' should such prove desirable, of our power in AflT* 
ghanistan/** Now there is nothing in the printed papers which 
authorizes such a calculation ; the utmost ever contemplated was the 
re-establishment of our military reputation by striking a decisive 
blow at the Afighans, and then withdrawing from the country. It 
is to be noticed, that General Nott, at this time, was not aware of 
the fSsll of Ohuznee, which had occurred nearly a month before, and 
one of his grounds for disapproving of the abandonment of our 
position at Jellalabad ’* was, that it would sacrifice the garrison at 
Ohuznee, AM unexpected fall of which place was one of the reasons 
wbioh bad weighed with Lord Ellenborough. It is evident, more- 
over, from the whole of the general's letter, that he argned the quea* 
tion upon the assumption that we ought to re-oonquer and retain Aff- 
gbanistazL. ^Ifit ahoold be the wish of Government to retain A%haii- 
istan,"t are his words. True, he exposes, with much force, the pos- 
able effects a hasty retreat from the country would have upon 
Beloochistan and the naivigation of the Indus, and the obstadee it 
would throw in the way of any future eotranee into A ffgha^iafcp j ^ ; 
but, in a subsequent letter, the general enumerates the difficulties 
under which he kdmured, and which go fisr to neutraliie all hie 
arguments* His foroe, he aaya^ was teo synall to oppose the enemy 
•Plip«i> P.SM. t IMcf., p. 84 a 
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in the fields and nt the same time garrison Oandahar ; the troops 
and establishments were in arrear of pay, and there was not a rupee 
in the treasnzy, nor could money be borrowed ; he had IU> medicine 
for the sick ; there was a deficiency of ammunition, and: no draught 
or baggage cattle, and though he had asked for supplies, none had 
been sent. Why ? General England, nearly a month before, on 
the way to succour him, had been forced back ; another event 
which had influenced the determination of the Governor-General, 
W'ith this event General Nott was acquainted, and his remark, 
that its moral influence had been great throughout the country, 
and added considerably to the difficulties of his position," made a 
serious deduction from the force of his arguments in favour of an 
advance, and accordingly the Governor-General did not vary his 
instructions. 

Meanwhile, every letter from Cbneral Pollock contained a repre- 
sentation of the difficulties which beset him at Jellalabad, and on 
the 20 th April, before the issue of Sir Jasper Nicolls* orders to re- 
tire, he writes to Mr. Maddock, 1 have maturely considered the 
question of our advance by this road to Cabul, and I confess that I 
see too many difficulties to warrant our risking such a course. The 
force I have the honour to command, if well supplied, is ready to 
march any where," i,e. to incur any risk or face any danger, “ and 
if I could have advanced by the route of Candahar, our success 
would be certain.*'^ This important passage, like many others, is 
carefully suppressed in the pamphlet. 

At this moment, an offer came from Akhbar Khan and the 
Ghilzie chiefs, to release the prisoners, under certain conditions, 
which was, perhaps, never sincere, and led eventually to no result, 
although the negotiations were urged as eagerly as possible, and 
£20,000 was ofiered for their ransom, by General Pollock, who 
was expressly authorized by the Govemor-Goneral to treat for 
this object with even a de facto government. This negotia- 
tion, as the pamphleteer well know, is a refutation of his asser- 
tion that the retirement of the British forces from Affghanistan 
would “ leave the prisoners to be murdered," since “ the withdrawal 
of the greater part of our troops " was one of the conditions on 
which the prisoners were to be released. Moreover, General Pol- 
lock received letters from Major Pottinger, one of the prisonei^ 
and had oral communication with Capt. Mackenzie, another (who 
was allowed to go to Jellalabad on his parole), and no intimation 
whatever was given that they might be “murdered" or even “maU 
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tfeatod^" if the armies did retire t Akhher Khal^ in hie Utter, 
ealle the prisoners guests.*** The pomphleieet^s own term of 
^ dbhonest ** would not be too strong wherewitk to brand snob bare« 
iseed misrepresentaition as ^at to which he has resorted on this 
whole point, in order to exasperate popttUr je^ndiee ageinst an 
English noblenum. 

Two months nearly had elapsed since Qenertl Ptdlock bed 
reached Jellalabad, and he yet remained there in a state of inaotioii, 
not owing to any orders he had reoeired, but to the difficulty of 
moving This eirottinstanoe made another alteration in the state of 
things. ‘‘ retirement of the enfimy immjediately after the vic- 

tory gained Sir B. Sale, the forcing of the Khyber pass, and 
the relief of Jellalabad,'* writes Mr. Haddock to the general (June 
1 st), ‘‘ would have had the appearance of a military operation suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and even triumphantly achieved ; its re- 
tirement, after six months of inaction,** for it oonld not now zetize 
before October, before a following army of Affghans, will have an 
appearance of a different and less advantageous character.** The 
(fovemor-Oenoral, therefore, expresses a hope that the general, be- 
fore he finally retired, would havo an opportunity of striking an 
effectual blow at the enemy,** and “ making his strength severely 
felt,** of “ throwing a portion of the force over the Cabul river, for 
the piir]>ose of a f'happotn^ and of bringing in prisoners of import- 
ance, whom he could use in exchange :**t the release of the pri- 
soners, so far from being ‘‘ cast to the winds,*’ is never lost sight of. 
But the letter closes with the following passage ; — 

You have properly no political duties ; you are to be governed by 
military considerations alone ; to make the force you have at your dis- 
posal felt by the enemy, whenever you can, and withdraw it at the 
earliest period, consistently with its health and efficiency, into positions 
wherein you may have easy and certain communication with India. 
The execution of these military objects will, of itself, accomplish all 
the political objects which the Government now has in Affghanistan. 

This apparent partial change of views, and the letters which pre- 
cede it, have given the pamphleteer occasion for seven or eight 
pages of dull special pleading, in which, by the aid of italics and 
capitals, he professes to shew that the conduct of Lord Ellonborough 
“ is that of a man so vacillating as to shift with every breeze, and 
even without any external cause for change, or so incompetent to 
the duties of his high charge, that all his faculties were over- 
whelmed, and he forgot by the end of the month what he had 
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written At tli0 middle of H ; or^ wbat iefitr worse, thAiof a triduUri 
Anxious only so to pUy his cards as under all oiromnstanoes to 
exmiorate himself from blame, and, whstever might heftl the army 
at Jellalabad, be able to secure his own reputation from wreck#** 
This notable conclusion is sought to be worked out by reasoning 
upon dates of letters and isolated passages in them, with the dexr 
terity of an Old BaQ^ lawyer. 

Meanwhile, General Nott, under Ibe orders of Government, had 
withdrawn the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzie ; but, in a note to 
General Pollock (May 30), he observes that the evacuation of Can- 
dahar would take some time to arrange, and the Government would 
have an opportunity to send him, if deemed advisable, other orders; 
adding, that he had defeated the enemy in gallant style ; 8,000 
Afigbans, led by Suftur Jung and many chiefs, could not stand our 
1,200 men for one hour. 1 would at any time lead 1,000 Bengal 
sepoys against 5,000 Affghans,** he says ; my beautiful regiments 
are in high health and spirits.** 

The successes of this able general, his confident tone, above all, 
the passage of the Bolan and Knjuck passes by Major-Gfeneral 
England, and his junction with a large force with General Nott, 
again gave a different turn to the aspect of affairs. 

General Pollock, in reply to a letter from Mr. Maddock, dated 
April 28th, in which the latter speculated upon the possibility that 
the general might have been tempted by the disorders at Cabal to 
advance upon that city, — adding, however, that it would in no 
respect vary the "view of the Governor-General as to the policy of 
withdrawing the army within the Khyber, — wrote, on the 13th 
May, that ho had considered that letter as conveying discretionary 
powers, and fearing the effects of withdrawing the army upon our 
character and the release of the prisoners, he suggested that his re- 
maining in the vicinity of Jollalabad, or a few marches in advance, 
was essential to uphold the character of the British nation,** and 
that General Nott might hold his post, at all events, till a more 
favourable season.** He says the troops were not more unhealthy 
there than at Agra ; that the climate of Peshawur was not prefer- 
able ; that in two marches he should find a better climate, and be 
able to dictate better terms than he could at Peshawur. He adds : 

1 cannot imagine any force being sent from Cabul which I could 
not successfully oppose ; but the advance on Cabul would requira 
that General Nott bhould act in concert, and advance also.** It will 
be recollected that, on the 20th April, the general wrote that he 
had maturely considered the question of his advance by that road to 



Oabnl, tnd that lie mm too maejr difBenlte to iramniUut ilAt&g 
«uoh A eonrae.*^ It wm in oomplianoe with the niggegtikm in the 
letter of Maj ISth, that ICr. Maddook wrote that of thyt let ^miei 
in which he aanotioned, and oTon niged, Ae att ikiii g a afvere blow 
at the enemy, making prieoners, etiU^ howeYor, is oonneotion 
with hia former orden, to wiA^w at the eaifieet praodoaMe pe- 
riod. In a letter ot May 20th, Ae genoial rafara to the letter cd 
May Idth, denring a re{dy to it, and the letter of Jana lit ia a 
r^y to Ae letter of the 20A« 

Now Ae letter from General Pollock of the Idth May ia made Aa 
fbnndation o£ a charge against Lord Ellenborongh of a most odiona 
character, 'ibe document was not included m Ae Yolumo of papera 
respecting Ae military operations in Affghanistan first laid before 
Parliament. Its absence being pointed out, itHlras forwarded from 
India, and printed in Ae Supplementary Papers, Ae following ex- 
planation being given of the reason why it bad not appeared wiA 
Ae other papers. The original despatch was lost m transit; the 
duplicate was received on the 11th July, and was inadvertently put 
by a person in Ae Secretary's Office in a wrong bundle of papers* 
This explanation is a simple and satisfactory one ; yet the pamphle- 
teer has accused Lord EUenborough of wilfully snppressiDg Ais 
paper, and when detected, telling a falsehood about it. This is Ae 
effect of his six or eight pages of suggestions, insinuations, and in- 
nuendos ; for the writer, having probably the penalty of the new 
libel law before him, shrinks from a direct charge. The accusation 
is as improbable as it is calumnious. The very despatch is mentioned 
in that of May 20th, where General Pollock says, “ I have already, 
in my letter dated the 13th inst., entered on the euljecty and must 
receive a reply before I shall be able to move." Why was not this 
passage suppressed, if it was intended to suppress the other 
despatch, since it naturally led every reader to seek for the letter 
in which the general had entered upon Ais subject?" The 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors must have been parties 
to the fraud to render it efiectual. In fact, if we could admit Ae 
possibility of a person of Lord EUenborough s manly and straight- 
forward character stooping to so base and despicable a trick, his 
attempting it, with such a certainty of detection, and for so trum- 
pery an object, would still be incredible. 

On Ae 4tb July, the Governor-General writes to General Pol- 
lock, that no change had taken place in his views of the expediency 
of withdrawing the army in October ; and on the same day he de- 
spatches an autograph letter to General Nott, to Ae following effect: 
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His opinion that the bringing back the armies then in Afighanisian 
l^t tho earliest period, oonsistentljr with their health and effioienoy, into 
positions whSSein they may have easy and certain communioation with 
India, — a measure commanded by considerations of political and mili- 
tary prudence, — ^remained unaltered ; but, as General Nott*s force had 
received ample supplies and equipments for any service, this improved 
position of his army induced his Lordship to ** leave to the general*B 
option the line by which he should withdraw the troops/* He warns 
him, however, that, if he moved upon Cabul, he would require a large 
amount of carriage, and would be practically without communioation ; 
and that ^ the loss of another army, from wlmtever cause it might arise, 
might be fatal to our Government in India.” His Lordship observes : 
" I do not undervalue the aid wliich our Government in India would 
receive from the successful execution by your army of a march through 
Ghuznee and Cabul, over the scenes of our late disasters ; 1 know all 
the effect which it i^uld have upon the minds of our soldiers, of our 
allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of all 
foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of just ambition, which no 
one more than myself would rejoice to see effected ; but 1 see that fail- 
ure in the attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin ; and I would en- 
deavour to inspire you with the necessary caution, and make you feel 
that, great as are the objects to be obtained by success, the risk is great 
also,” In the event of the generaPs deciding upon this march, he in- 
structs him how to act at Ghuznee and Cabul, and to arrange his mea- 
sures BO as to form a junction with General Pollock the first week in 
October, before that officer should have left Jellalabad. General Pol- 
lock was furnished with a copy of this letter, and instructed, by a 
forward movement, to facilitate the advance of General Nott.” The 
operations of the two armies were to be combined so as to effect with 
the least possible loss the occupation of Cabul, and keep open the com- 
munications between Cabul and Peshawur, and every effort would be 
made from India to diminish tiie difficulties in the matter of provisions 
in the narrow valley of the Cabul river, “This letter remains ab- 
solutely secret,” is the conclusion. 

An autograph letter, communicating this order, was sent to 
General Pollock, and to the extent of it, necessarily superseded his 
foniier instructions. 

Upon the face of these letters, nothing arises which appears 
capable of being even distorted into any charge against Lord Ellen- 
borough. An improved state of circumstances in the position of 
both armies induced him, — ^not to abandon his fixed determination 
to withdraw them in October, but to sanction the march of Genend 
Nott on Ghuznee, Cabul, and Jellalabad, instead of Sukkur, after 
laying before that officer all the considerations adverse to such a 
march which occurred to the Governor-General himself and his 
military advisers, leaving General Nott to decide, “ upon his know- 
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ledge of eiicmnstattoes,** and aanuing him ^that the moet 
able oonstruetioD would be pat upon his oonduot." Hie inatmotioiii 
to General Pollock were a ueoemary ooneeqimaoe of the fbnneitir 
Yet these two letters are oharaoterised in the ptmjdilet before ns as 
nnexampled q>ecimen8 of political chicaiiei/;*' that to General 
Nott is termed '^a maeter^pieoe in that crooked which 

disregards means and looks only to selfish ends.** Pfige after pOige 
of malicioks comment is bestowed npon these letters, twisting, di^ 
%<»rting, and falsifying their plain meaning, for the purpose of m a k i ng 
k appeitr that Lord ^lenborongh, after harping upon the necessity of 
retreat for m^^nths, after his timid and cowering instmctions for re^ 
treat,'* had changed his policy, bat masked the ohange," and by 
a contemptible juggling," threw upon General Nott the responsi- 
bility of it. “ So dishoneit a paper as the 'second letter, ad- 
dressed, on the 4th July, 1842, by Lord Ellenborough to General 
Nott, has rarely seen the light," says the pamphleteer ; bnt dis- 
honesty is not its only oharaoteristio ; it is ungenerous to a degree 
that could not have been expected in a man holding the office of 
Governor-General of India." The writer knew very well, when he 
wrote this, that Lord Auckland had done the same thing.* Even 
the fact that the letter was not put upon record, for the sake of 
secresy, is actually pressed, we cannot understand why or wheie^ 
fore, into the charge against Lord EUenborough. 

If there was any necessity for disproving the pretended change 
of policy, and for vindicating Lord Ellenborough from the imputa- 
tions cast upon him in the pamphlet, the following passage in his 
letter to the Secret Committee, August 16, would suffice : — 

You will perceive, from the perusal of these letters (those of July 
4th), that 1 adhere absolutely to my original intention of withdrawing 
the whole army from AfFghauibtan ; and that I have, in the most em- 
phatic manner, repeated the order before given for that withdrawal. 
Some ribk 1 deem it justihahle to incur for the recovery of the guns and 
of the prisoners, and with the view of exhibiting the triumphant march 
of a British army over the ground on which li once suffered defeat ; 
hut I consider the preservation of the army in Affghanistan essential to 
the preservation of our empire in India ; and, however the world might 
forgive or applaud me, I should never forgive myself, if I exposed that 
army to any material and serious danger, for the possible accomplish- 
ment of any object now to be obtained in Affghanistan. 

The writer of the pamphlet winds up his charges with a plentiful 
volley of abuse against Lord Ellenborough about the Ghuznee spoil, 
— a mouldy old club and a pair of rotten gate8,”-^^nd he would 
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fnkMf havB rilified him with equal Utternen if he had aafeed 
tiiem to he left behind. Upon this friTolons part of the snbjeot he 
expends four or fire pages of yerj ordinary fine writing/' against 
the Somnath prodamation^ its enoonragement of idolatry^ its 
offenee to Ohriatians and Mahomedans, &o.; and here the pamphlet 
tear breaks offi It would haTe drawn too lar^y npon his ordi- 
nary candour ** to have recalled to the reader^s recollection that 
British 'honour toot yindicated; that the disasters of the British 
arms were ayenged upon eyeiy scene of misfortune ; that our armies 
were withdrawn triumphantly from the Afighan territory^ and 
that all the prisoners, men, women, and children, were released. 
And this whUst reyolutions were acting in the Punjab, and the 
Ameers of Scinde were waiting only for an opportunity to join 
our foes. 

It would haye been but candid, likewise, to giye some explanar 
tion of the error into which the Court of Directors fell, in the yiew 
they thm took of all these misdoings of Lord Ellenborongh. When, 
on the yote of thanks of the House of Commons to his Lordship,* 
some members of the opposition (not including Lord John Russell) 
Tented a few of the suggestions contained in this pamphlet, who was 
the indignant yindicator of the Goyemor-Cleneral ? Mr. Hogg, 
the organ of the Court of Directors. Moro than this ; the Court, on 
the 8th March, 1843, yoted nem. eon. their thanks to Lord Ellen- 
borough for the ability and judgment" he had manifested in the 
execution of those delicate and difficult operations. 

Haying thus minutely exposed the disingenuity and unfairness 
which perrade the writer's criticism of the conduct of Lord Ellen- 
borough with relation to the operations in Afghanistan, we shall 
dispose more briefly of the questions respecting Scinde and Gwalior, 
which are, indeed, very cursorily discussed by the writer. Brief as 
his remarks are, howeyer, they are pregnant with misrepresentation 
and injustice. 

The charges made against Lord Ellenborough in relation to 
Scinde may be comprised under the following heads : that, almost 
from the period of his entering upon the duties of his office, he 
seems to haye contemplated the reduction of Scinde to the condition 
of a British province, in name as well as in fact that, with this 
yiew, he fomented quarrels with the Ameers, whom he irritated by 
threats and communications breathing gunpowder that he 
‘^treated their dominions as though they were his own that he 
tried ciyolery, os well as menaces, to get a portion of the property of 

* Ftbrowj SOthf 1843. 
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Sir Otoleii NapbPto 0ovt imyi tmm tA bto «« «Mito and 
by no means a ser^toui aftoi” btnn b aAH^ " dtotj# bgto 
of aputndi te folbenng n» to aog g wfclo g bol bk t ny j io i f ybbb b 
Osto%atouabi 09 l** tol ^^botb to toitoibGbpM«»4 
itof aiBtaiy and poMIM ft me t^i y bad mtoiipMr mmiabi 
a jpastouar ^nvsb and, this beiaf^ to Am nm no 
ct«/^ In finding Masm to jnstifyiA;'' that^ ‘^kfartomito 
dtffioiismsnt, whiok bad long been foreseen and pitoieb totosb* 
ing tieaties were voted obsolete and inapplioable to to then etato.4)f i 
afiairsi and new ones were submitted to to naba|ify Asnetes, wliob 
if ms aniieipat^ they would reject,*' eemprising ^ tottaasarlyam^ 
offensive as it was peanble tofiams,** and ‘^stadiedijtosnt tn gM 
them aamnoh pain as possible totv b proposbg to dinft ofito* 
new treaty to the Ameers, a strabge and dogntog esnbbation 
of vile intrigue and unjustifiable viobaee markedi to o0iito of ^ to 
Charles Napier;*' tot to annals of to inoebdepiaiad of native 
states cennot fkmiisb any thing more orotod, dmyioahlf, and base 
ton '* to policy parsned towards to Aiaesr of Kjxfeeiv ^ 
fillenborougfa and Sir Cbariea, to. 

These charges are intenpsrsed with various oflTenriVe e«|>ieesions^ 
and insinnations, marlring the aniimur of to^ascnmr; and we ha* 
sard contradiction from no one when we say that, eitotr Loid 
Ellenborough and Sir Charles Napier, insteid of receiving tastinio* 
nies of approbation and marks of honour from to Crown, ought to 
have been severely punished, nay, condemned to infamy,^ or 
the pamphleteer is a libeller. It is impossible to esoqfie from this 
dilemma. If Sir William Nott deemed it ornel and degrading^ 
after his services to his oonntry, to be oalled to answer ohaurges de- 
rogatory to him “ as a religious man, an honourable gentleman, and 
a British officer,'* what must be the feelings of to gallant governor 
of Sclnde, after the services he has rendered to his oonntry, at find- 
ing himself stigmatised by a partisan of to Court of Direc- 
tors, as a ‘^by no means scrupulous agent** m a system of vile 
intrigne, unjustifiable violence, o%|olsry, nnneoeisary Kl^M^ shftd, 
immoral policy, and shameful spoliation and plunder? Bnt our 
business is not at present to inquire bio the oondnot of Sir Charles 
Napier, which has been amply vmdioated by his brother, in m 
AtuU^omnLl^Ayoh.JV.No.22. 3 Q 
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n&A w» ttotioed last jtkooth ; and in our etaroination iniU) Aiit af 
KioM ElloDbQiattgk with regard to Soinde, we aball )iave xeoovfa 
not to that work, but only to the evidence whieh the pamphleteer^ 
profe«M6 to make the foundation of his oharges, namely, the Cor«^ 
seepondenoe relating to Soinde,” printed by order of Parliament.* 

If the terms whioh the pamphleteer has appliH to the policy and 
prooeedingsof Lord EllenboroQgh towards the Ameers had referenoe 
to the manner in whioh those princes bad been treated np to 
the time when the Goyemment of India devolyed upon him, 
perhaps, this writer might not be chargeable with more than a 
pardonable degree of exaggeration in a partisan. It appears that, 
from 1838, when, though independent soyeroigns, under no obligar 
tions whatever of obedience to the Goyemment of British India, 
they were compelled, in spite of their expressed aversion, to 
receive a British resident at their court, down to the termination of 
Lord Auckland's reign, a series of encroachments was made upon 
their authority, and successive concessions were extorted from them, 
which might lay a primd facie ground for concluding that the 
reduction of Scinde to the condition of a British province** was 
contemplated, and haA in fact," been effected. The last treaty, 
of 11th March, 1839 (for the documents which legalized these suc- 
cessive usurpations and spoliations on our part were, by a flagrant 
abuse of terms, called treaties "), wrung from the helpless Ameers 
by Lord Auckland, left them hardly a vestige of independence ; a 
British force of 5,000 men, paid by the Ameers, was to be stationed 
in their territories, and they surrendered the right of making war, 
and referred all their disputes to the British resident. Nay, in the 
despatch of Lord Auckland to the Secret Committee, dated 13th 
March, 18d9,t communicating this treaty, Lis Lordship congratu- 
lates the Court upon the measure as one by whioh our political and 
military ascendancy in that province is now finally declared and 
confirmed," and he proceeds to argue that, by this complete sub- 
mission of the Ameers,*' the country had been in fact surrendered to 
our own purposes, commercial and political, and his Lordship seems 
to deprecate the censure of the Court for not exerting our power fur- 
ther, because,” he says, ^^I am anxious that all our meashres 
should hear the character of a jwt forbearance and moderation** 
It is evident that Lord Auckland conceived that he would have been 
justified even then in taking the country, and it is plain that he" 
had previously meditated the deposition of the Ameers in the event 

• Our rewHn will find a tvHl and ImparUal analyiii of thne dooumenU In our first rol. N.S. 

Papuri, p. 177 
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of tMr king demoted in iMM^ile ptodttnAngi^ for C!9ofoiMd 
our reaidait) luid ken* divnofod li^ toulgniiyii Httiefc 

to ihoM prinM **llM«ekd beMtoomkh lOaaon to tto 
tionnry Btntemont,** obMflnrw hii hatMkfj^ In tk mm doNfntel^ 
^ for htteUigenon kd renckd niO> In Mamh^ 1838, of foUm 
kring kna ynituS*^ by tk i#» prboiiinl Ameen to tk SUk of 
Penin, profokOg doAmoo to klopowor, nad onoonrogfng Ido aA- 
▼nnoe; and, eron «t tkt early period, 1 eaneed it to knetlAed to 
tk Ameen, that tkn prooeedinge eonld not k tolerated. TUk 
waraiAfT^ was not token, and down to tk lateet period adMMii 
have been (^ntinued by tk prinotpd Ameers to the 8kk of Pokb, 
and every measure in their power readily, though eowiVtlyv 
adopted, whioh might have the effbot of oonnteraoting tk tAtfeete 
of tk British Government.** Ckilonel Pottinger, indeed, aroired 
tk manly opinion,* that it would k better at onee to take 
possenion of Soinde (or sneh parts of it as we require) by fone, 
than to leave it nominaJly with the Ameers^ and yet deal with 
it as though it were onr own. The one line,** says Oolonel 
Pottinger, is explicit and dignified, and cannot k miranderstood ; 
ik other 1 conceive to k nnbeooming our power, and it must lead 
to constant heartbnmings and biokerings, if not a rapture of all 
friendly relations.** Tkse important facts, so necessary to a know- 
ledge of our relations with Scinde at the time of Lord Elleo- 
borough's accession to the Government, are (we do not em- 
ploy his own term dishonestly**) suppressed by the pamphleteer, 
who gives iU-informed readers reason to suppose that tk kip- 
lessness and subjection of the Ameers, and the oppression which 
had reduced their country in fact '* to the condition of a British 
province, was the result of the **vile intrigues and unjustifiable 
violence" sanctioned by Lord Ellenborongh ; whereas they were 
the fruits of his predocessor's policy, approved, according to the 
pamphleteer's hypothesis, by the Court of Directors 1 

The hostile measures which Lord Auckland found the Ameers so 
ready covertly to adopt in order to thwart the objects of the British 
Gtovomment, were resnmed, very naturally, when our troubles 
in Afigbanistan began. Whilst the Indian Government was 
full of anxiety respecting the sitnation of General Pollock's and 
Ctoneral Nott's armies ; when the peace of India hung, as it were, 

• Scinde Papen* pu 168. Cohxul PotUnger, In other pvti of hie eomipaadeiioef htals it 
thepoUqr of eonquerlag Sdiidcw January 6ih, 1839 (Papoi. p. 118)* ha writaii ** My Idaa la, 
that we must settle Scinde to our satletectloa, even should the Anaeii font us to tulitlufato It, 
before we look heyond It.** And again : February 13th, 1S39 (Papen, p. I8i) t *• If we are oeer 
again oMigad to eaert our military strength in Scinde, It must be cniied to eulSttfatlng tfSa 
countty." 
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tWpotitioal igent in SAmiti (Mi^ OuMm) 

Jth 1 aluiti have kib cay power shoi^yy 1 Mkte^ 

to 4 |m fcoetile tntrigfoefl of the Ameen to midh aa estent m 
Mqr be^Aeenod bj hioLex^ilup soffioient to aotherixe the dioteticfii 
of bis own teniLi to the ohiefo oC Snnde^ aad to call lor sodh mtr 
Mmt ae he 4eemt aeoemy to plaeeSiitidi power on a eeoare Iboh- 
iag in these eoantries aad Lord EUeabourngh wrote to the Se*- 
OeiMitlee, 0th dnae^ laead* am Sony to Botlos tibst 
Ifti^^QatMun hsi de t ect e d intiigeee cfn tiie pert of the A mo eae ef 
Vfpee told Lowelf Seiade whidh Ovioee eteaiiy that theee ehieftsfas 
tottoftoned projeoteof a hostile iiaitase» if say hutfaer d i ss sto to te 
oar torn In Afl^haaiitBa had alMMithem a lavoenhle opporftto 
iBity of atte&iptiiif to throw Off ^tbdfr aUefnaoe to the Britlih 
dovermaeiib** Agaia, 1^ Geoige Arthur, the Qoveraor of Beau* 
bay, reoonled a Miaatei eoaourred in by Mr. AOdereoa, oa the 2iid 
fieptomher, 1842, j; in which he says : ** There ean be no dOebt that 
most of the Atoeere of Upper and Lower Semde have, for soma 
time peat, been engaged in intrignee against us ; in Biet, that th^ 
only want the yoto 0 r,«not the wUl^ to make an attempt, in imita- 
tion ef the tribee of Affghanistan, to expel ue from their eonntiy.*' 
On the return of our armies from Affghanistan, the GtoVemor* 
Oentoul pubUehed his well-known proolamation, datod Simla, let 
Oetoher, 1842, in which he deola^ that, Content with the 
hsuts nature appears to have assigned to its empire, the Govern- 
ment of India will devote all its efforts to the establishment and 
mshitenanoe of general peaoe, to the protection of the sovereigns 
nod chiels its allies, and to the prosperity and happiness of its own 
toithful subjeots ;** but he coupled this pledge with anothei^ that, 
sincerely attaohed to peaoe, for the sake of the benefits it oonfers 
apon the people, the Governor-General is resolved that peaoe shall 
be observed, and will put forth the whole power of the British Go- 
vernment to ooeroe the state by which it shall be infringed." So 
early as February, 1642, in oonseqnenoe of the reiterated reports he 
had then received of the intrigues and treacherous designs of the 
Ameers, the Governor-General had authoriaed the British resident 
distinctly to warn them that the certain penalty of treachery would 
be loss of power. “ On the day on which you shall be faithless 
to the British Government," are his emphatic words, sovereignty 
will have passed from you." It was, therefore, with a full know- 
ledge of the risk they incurred, that these princes were impelled by 

* Papm. p.Jia 


t Ibid., p. 336 


t Ibid . p. 3S2. 



iltoit doiMtoti oB of cm fut wniaet foihndi IImm, ad twq||M; kf 
*|»«i4ipa>daria«dBtitidhirt « ia ^ t»agig»wd»rtg Mw >iiA l l rt> 
th* IndiMi timnuoiA m kltoimtiTe htt to toot thi idltloll|i 
Yot) ooaoHiaf to tho {oapUeteotv the Amoof^ fotillit wili<<o|tldiil> 
w^o tho iiaoomt yjotiai of tho wyochyof Lgid Wlalioia|jhia| 
ll&i **bjr M iftWipiihWMi a Botr 

Urn,- hoavo^xoftNoMfiUoolthoLiaaiid tho Ipt*!** 
How InetnlT oittit tkii wfit w r Ihmm tulrililiid bwhi tlMi dHriMilnf 
ff Iht Kiii^iib pobtfo 1 Upon LmpA Bttinibomgli wm oiirt Ihow# 
gTMtioQo iMfce of doing wUkk Ui p w d aoo M Br ImmI lifb wiMilli 
lfi30i« iMl ttm ineBniitioii, hiA ppiiof, bomwo he woe 
ihotoU Mt'lieunvoi ihoald bear the ehanwtst ol a jiut ibfiMNMIVO 
•ad modonition/* The teethnony of one of the moet powerful loiiilo 
•Uhl ol Ixurd Ellonbofoa^h's Indian poli^ jnsdfioi him npoa lid# 
bendy quoting the toij woodi of the pamphleteer : ** Twitend of 
aMiiitigi** eaja the Timiiy* ^ thaty from the eommeneeaieat of the 
late GomnocwdSeiieial's admimiimtion he i^ppeam to haee eea te m 
plated the redooikm of Soiade to tiw eonditioa of aBritiehpeorioee^ 
it would he mere ooneot to eay that, on the oommenoemeat «f 
hie admmietmtioa in 1849; our lelatiene with the Ameem were ig 
•Boh a otate, Umty ooniideiing their dupUdty and our engagemente 
with thetoiy it wia morally hnpoanble that th^ alumlid not riee 
agmoet the aatbority we h$d already nauiped, and finally aink fay 
dafnt into total robjeotioo.’* The oonrse pnmed by Lord Ellenbo^ 
roagh towards Soinde waa that which Colonel Potiinger doelaaad 
would haye been iho dignified oonrse in 1838, wben we had aeithet 
the same title, under treaty, nor Uie same degree of proTocatio% 
which existed in 1842« If that able and experieaeed negotiator 
was satisfied, in 1839, that, ^^if we are evor again obliged to exert 
onr military strength in Soinde, it must be carried to subjugating the 
country,*’ where could Lord Ellenborough hare sought a juatifioa** 
lion bad he not visited the hostility of the Ameers with the only 
penalty which his predecessor had left him to exact ? If thclo 
princes are objects of sympathy, it is not on account of the aets of 
Lord Ellenborough, but of the oppressive and r^ncioua poliqy 
of which those acts were the unavoidable consummation. 

The Gwalior question is dismissed by the pamphleteer in three 
pages ; it would have embarrassed him to discuss this question, be* 
oanse the ground upon which Lord Ellenborough is censured for his 
Gwalior policy is, that be did not take ponession of that state^^ 
for doing which he had not even a pretext The objection taken 


• Januiry Stod. 
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by the pamphleteer, indeed, is not veiy intelligible. All that be 
mgee against Lord EUenborongh amounts to this ; that his inteifs^ 
fence in the affairs of Gwalior (the necessity of which the writer 
does not directly question) was based upon the treaty of Boorhan- 
poor, which was obsolete,— long consigned to the worms ; ** that 
erery thing done by his Lordship was done by fits ; that he might 
hare effected his object of obtaining a new treaty without bloodshed, 
and that he was guilty of the absurdity of distributing gold mohurs 
amongst the troops on the field of battle : in short, that every thing 
he did was wrong, and every thing he did not do, ought to have 
been done. When you have nothing to say," an old axiom re- 
commends, say nothing : ** and it would havj^ been more prudent 
in this writer to have held his peace, than to have betrayed his im- 
potence by M feeble an attack. The Court of Gwalior, a state 
located upon a weak part of our frontier, and bound to us by treaty, 
had become the scene of intrigue and disorder ; the rajah was a 
minor, and the regent, widow of the deceased prince, a girl of 
thirteen, was a ductile instrument in the hands of a fiustion hostile 
to our interests ; the treaty of Boorhanpoor, — a treaty never abro- 
gated,— not only sanctioned, but, under the circumstances, required, 
our interference on behalf of the rajah himself, whose authority was 
usurped; negotiations were tried, but at a Court where falsehood, 
deceit, and treacbeiy are the current media of diplomatic inter- 
course, negotiation removed the object daily to a greater distance ; 
the presence of force, therefore, was the only expedient that could 
control the elements of disorder, and especially the large mutinous 
army, in which the power of the state was gradually merging. 
The “ pusillanimous ” Governor-General, being upon the sjjot, ac- 
companied that force to the field, — ^a step not to be recommended in 
ordinary circumstances, but in this attended by no bad, per- 
haps, by good effects. However practicable it might have been to 
subdue the refractoriness of the durbar without bloodshed, the 
afmy, which had renounced the authority of the durbar, knew that 
submission would be annihilation, and had been evidently, all along, 
bent upon the fiercest resistance. That army was crushed and dis- 
banded, and security was provided for the rajah's just authority and 
for the })eaoe of India, without any abuse of victory. The only 
possible ground upon which this port of Lord Ellenborough's policy 
can be impugned is that to which we have adverted, namely, that 
he neglected a plausible opportunity of extinguishing the native 
government and adding another kingdom to our Indian empire. His 
forbearance, however,^ on this occasion, is as justifiable and com- 
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mendable b 8 hu appropriation of 0einde. The mion of Ibe latter 
state, after full and diatinot wamingi pat to faaaard the slender relies 
of their power, in the hope of winning back what they had lost ; the 
ruler of Gwalior neyer provoked our hostility, but was himself a 
sufferer from those who defied our interference* 'Kfe entered Gwa- 
lior as allies ot the ruler» and its sekafe would ]have been an aet of 
treacherous spoliation ; we invaded Soinde in the avowed eharaeter 
of foes, to demand the reparation of usuries infiicted upon ns, in 
violaAiQU of treaties, by tho princes themselves. 

So much for this pamphlet If we could suppose that it embo- 
dies the defence of the Court of Direoton, we should have no heei* 
tation in sayiug that, at least, they were not justified in reealling 
the late Qovemor-Qeneral of India. But the writer, as we before 
renutrked, suggests, — in the manner of a certain class of old ladies, 
i— that there may be even reasons for the recal of which the pnblio 
have no suspicion,*' and we must wait till those unsuspected reasons, 
of which the writer appears to have been indulged with some 
glimpse, shall be divulged. Moanwliile, we cannot but express our 
sorrow, that the name of the Court of Directors should in any way 
have been connected with this pamphlet, for, unjust and improbable 
as the supposition is, that they should have even countenanced such 
a tissue of misrepresentation and abuse, the fact of the writer being 
their thick-and-thin partisan is calculated to lend an apparent con- 
firmation to the rumour of such oountenanoo, and thereby prejudice 
thorn in public opinion. 
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RBOOLLBCTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAFTSB TI. 

jbr I inquired any admiaeiona from thoae Who oppose themadvea to 
the Unction of corporal punishment, I would simply ask them to 
allow that the human body has not any inherent or prescriptive right 
to an immunity from torture. I know that the ultra-opponents of 
flSgtUation ihsist that it must be offensive to the Altnighty to see his 
own image insulted and desecrated, and that, therefore, the use of thd 
whip Ib an outrage upon religion. But so long as parents whip their 
ddldren, and the state hangs criminals by the neck until they be dead ; 
m long as good Catholics shrive themselYeB, women pierce their esrs 
md ihemselvea into deformity, pugilists punch one another until 
^sU is blue^** anj[ Pariahs peiforatsthrir s&d^ backs, and tongues at 
their Poojah festivals, 1 am at liberty to assume the liability of the flesh 
to maltreatment, and, therefore, need ask no concessions whatever. 

The body, then, being amenable to chastisement, and such chastise- 
ment presenting, in many cases, a means of communicating with the 
mind, the only questions for discussion are, 

1st. The efficiency of such means of communication ; 

2ndly. The possibility of substituting a punishment that shall be 
equally efficacious, and not so offensive to current prejudices. 

3rdly. The effect of the existence of the penalty of flagellation upon 
the respectability of the army. 

With regard to the first question, I hold it to be an undeniable truth, 
amounting to an axiom, that all punishments are efficacious which are 
regarded with sufficient terror to deter men from the commission of 
ei^e. The fear of corporal punishment acts in various ways upon 
various minds. A large proportion of every army consists of extremely 
Ignorant men, of whom it is not too much to say that the degree of rea- 
son with which they are endowed hardly rises superior to the instinct 
of the quadmpedal part of the animal creation. With a dulness of per- 
ception, and a bluntness of feeling, scarcely to be credited by people of 
cultivated understandings they exhibit an utter indifierence to every 
appeal to their pride, UotioUs of right and wrong, or their sense 
of professional duty. Their immoral tendendes and insnbordinate in- 
clinations are thus only held in control by the acute sense of bodily 
psln, which they share with the beasts of the field, and hence the salu- 
tary influence of corporal punishment as the scarecrow of their irregu- 
larities. Upon the better inform^ *nd more eensitive classes in the 
army, lAs d^gracB of public chMtisement operates as a check to aber- 
rations. They may be indifierent to the physical torture which the 
hsh is capable of inflicting^ or* able to wind themselves up to a patient 
endurance of suffering ; but the odium of appearing barebacked before 
a whole regiment of comrades, and being subjected to a severe punidi- 
fiwnt, is too much for their pride ; and they, therefore^ studioudy 
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avoM ilM coimni— ton of wKtoh expooe them to ill# imUlMg 

pefiolfy. 

It to true that ila|Keltolion does not #lw«ys aot a# n pre n iit to ^ 
more than the subetitutton of tnAefMvtcttoa or impctoonmeiit hangh 
ing ha# iimintohed the nymber of oonviotton# fur hmsty* ttto iMf# of 
eeeaping dtoii^Yerif^ or tbe impoMlhUlty of conMmyg erfl 
will always provide a fbw vtot&is to ^ law* hi 4i thie temrla 
retributive punkhment to oalculaied to inlpire. It to a# metlli he eiu 
be expected, therefore, that eorponl oaetigatioii should have*# Ito i tl iitoy 
to iieter men toon the ootnintosion of orine ; and 1 tliink» In this tf* 
spent, its efficacy, fot the reasons 1 have given, to indtoputhUe* It iu* 
Spires the rough and uncultivated with an apprehension of bodily pa|to; 
it fills the higher order of soldiers with dread of disgvace. / 

But there are two objeetions yet to be disposed of. The advocates of 
the abolition of flogging in the army assert that ^ publieity of the 
punishment, instead of augmenting the disgrace of Are criminal, excites 
a sympathy in his favour, while the punishment itself, so far from re- 
claiming, tends to liarden the recipient of the lash. I deny both posi- 
lions. Setting aside that the private infliction of punishment is revolt- 
ing to the spirit of the British constitution, as aflbrding a cloak for 
injustice, I feel satisfied that little or no sympathy is felt for the culprit • 
who has perpetrated one of those ofiences which well-regulated soldtofil 
hold in utter contempt. The man who has robiied his comrade, fled 
from his colours, assaulted a superior, or perilled the safety of a camp 
hy yielding to the seiluotions of liquor while on duty, becomes an ob- 
ject of detestation, whose subjection to the law to viewed without com- 
punction. All thought of the bleeding back is merged in a eousideration 
of the offence to which it is a tribute. As to the effect of the poniidi- 
inent upon the conduct and character of the culprit, without asserting 
that it has never tended to blunt the edge of sensibility, 1 may be per- 
mitted to think that excoriation by the cat-o'nine-tails to sufficiently 
painful to render a repetition of the punishment a thing to be carefully 
avoided. For one man rendered callous, it is not too much to assert, 
lialf-a-dozen are rendered cautious. 

But supposing that tlie arguments against cliasttoement were per- 
mitted to prevail, what substitute punishment — to come to the second 
part of our inquiry — would be adopted ? In the native army in India, 
dismissal from the service has been provided as a suooedaneum, and the 
effect has been ludicrous in the extreme. Deeertion has certainly be- 
come unnecessary, for the dissatisfied soldier has only to pilfer from a 
brother in arms, or commit some equally odious crime, to be imme- 
diately discharged by the Mntenee of a oourt-marttol. It would be 
manifestly absurd, therefore, to extend this mode of punishment to ibc 
Kuropean. Shall solitary confinement, then, be tried? This already 
exists as a minor or secondary penalty, and is on every ground more 
objectionable than flogging. If we adopt the idea of the peendo- 
pUilanthroptot, who, oonfonnduig the degradation of etim with the 
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ihfndflfcioo of p mm km m t j looks upon it as debaamg to a iaa&*»maMuo 
to be treated like a horse under the lash» we cannot but regasd It as 
aren Jam aeyoltiaig.to his fm spirit to be ooa^d like a mi^ej tn a 
aage. .If we deem it oppressiye to the leeliags of the iatelleotual and 
•oelidhaing to be debarred the pleasure of oommimion with his fellows, 
mmuet not forget that the man whose mind is cast in a ruder mould 
(aad such are the majority of offenders) regards a prison as a species of 
Weloome rustication, the more agreeable from its mere contrast wiUi 
the noise and deyilry of the barracks, and the listless formalities of 
parades, guards, and roll-oalls. To him, moreoyer, whose ordinary 
&et is humble^ the regimen of the guard-room or oongee-house is no 
yeiy seyere yisitation. Increase the seyezity of the incarceration ; en- 
* force the horrible silent system; deny the prisoner the priyilege of 
breathing the pure air for an hour per diem under the auspices of a 
•entry ; build your prisons in the circular form, after the ingenious 
plan of the GranJbuke Constantine, who found that the prisoner had 
too mock entertainment in contemplating the four comers of his dun- 
geon ; manacle your captiye ; make confinement really and truly a 
punictoent, instead of a relaxation ; you will then, most undoubtedly, 
effectually embitter the existence of your yicUm, destroy his health, 
perhaps unseat his reason : but what becomes of your asserted Atnao- 
IN^ ? Bah ! And when you have done all this, are you sure that you 
haye not been doing an injustice to the well-conduoted soldier outside 
the prison- walls ? Are you sure that you are not imposing upon the 
State a tax wluch it did not contemplate in the formation of its army? 
Eyery soldier has an allotted portion of duty to perform, and it not un- 
frequently happens that, from a paucity of troops in particular situa- 
tlonii^ this duty is of so seyere a nature, as scarcely to afford the men 
the luxury of sleeping in their beds aboye three nights in the week. 
Withdraw a man— one single man — ^from his share of the labour, and 
oanfine him for a fortnight in a cell, his duty then falls on the well- 
conducted, but already overworked, soldier, and three men at least 
must have the additional labour thrust upon them, of keeping guard 
over the captive, and attending to his wants. He is thus not only rendered 
unproductive in himself, but the cause of unproductiveness in others. 
And what is the effect of this mode of punishment upon the minds of 
other soldiers ? Can they enter into his feelings ? Are they all capable 
of estimating the amount of mental agony wliich they do not — cannot 
— ^ec, and thence resolve to eschew the offences which lead to such a 
liideous punishment? Not a bit of it. The imagination must be ad- 
dressed through the sense of sight or the sense of hearing, and neither 
of these is operated upon when a man undeigoing incarceration is 
durouded from \iew by the walls (a foot deep) of a prison out of 
earshot. 

So much for the cruelty and uselessness of confinement in garrison. 
How is it in the field ? Suppose the army to be in front of the enemy. 
Not only is it weakened by the number of men withdrawn as prisoners 
and as guards of prisoners, but it is harassed by being clogged with an 
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€Ck«nMaBOi« i^ile^ iildl^ 

limb, is uf AO use to irWitifto iraWiMBt tbkiniMnii 

coawyieBOdfci migbt^toly iNti tMiarwAl^ 

lAinjbtMittoedttftilltoMigliMImAua^ Ufaitit^fiift^ 

oAaii nlAislM to Imau 

Tht oontiAMtal aa«iic!»<~w]^ Vf Hi# vof}' 
eonuB«A*-4*?« a paHkvii fn ol pnririmwmt wUeib^lMsHtes 

dnm* blood ftom Omi oalprit nor ddpfltM tho slate of hit iteri ite; iMt 
ibajr aio^ in thabr i««y, ezoMtfilgiy dtgrsding^ aad imM tiM* bo aao 
oepted BfUiBh taldien at a ra2»litiite for tho peoaUbi^ 
tlwy, when golHy od dhigraoefitl eikam, aia liabte, te any oootid«f»> ^ 
tion that oonld be named. In tome aamiet, mon an tetaod to watt, 
about the bamek-yard with a lopf at theb hneU^ Ufce iteay danktei; 
in others, they are exposed in the stocks or tha pill^|y. Banning the 
gauntlet and dranming out, pnblio deptiratlon of their nnllbm^i 
brandiiig^ the galteys, the knout, with an infinite variety of minor' 
torlnres, distfagnnh their codes of martial law, leering the BagUshnaoi 
little reason to bhieh at the reralt of a oompartefiA between titt fdiilgBr' 
and 'ttw national serriooh 

Hence it is oleav that corporal pimiiduneiit, while in itself oompsHNe^ 
iMkj mereifhl, ia infinitely prefmble to other meihodt of rindicattef * 
the law, beeanae it does not inrolre the loos of the serrices of othm 
men, or throw upon the innoeent and respeetable soldier the Ibhoor 
which the disr^ntable man is engaged and paid to pe rf orm. 

To come to the third question. Is the respeotebiH^ of the mof'Wht- 
sorted by the existence of fiigdlatbn 7 — in otherwords^ is the diffionMy 
of recmitiag enhanced by the public knowledge of the means in force 
to reprem military crime? The best answer to this is the tect of thsne 
being no deficisncy at present, or at any time even daring war, in the 
number of good soldiers and true in the ranks of the Bcitiih anay. To 
heeitate about entering a service because of the penalties attached to 
professional and other crimes, presupposes a disposition to commit them. 
The only persons, therefore, who are deterred from embracing it, are 
the disreputable members of society, who would, at some time or othei^ 
become liable to the severer punishment to which criminality in oivU 
life is exposed. As well might it be urged against the hangman’s ope^ 
rations, that they deter decent foreigners from coming to England,— as 
well might it be objected to the guillotine, that it is a bar to our enjoy- 
ment of the gaieties of Paris,— as pretend that the punishment of mili- 
tary offences by flogging is an obstacle to the acceptance, by decent, 
well-disposed people, of the shilling which ratifies the contract between 
the sovereign and the soldier. If there were a tUgma attaching to the 
army because of ite penal code, — if the Britbh army were a bye-word, 
—the argument against the peculiar punishment under consideration 
might be allowed eome weight ; bnt when, by the common consent of 
society, the profession of arms stands higher than any other in ex« 
Isteaoe, even in onr commercial commnnity, it is aboelate imbecility te 
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ra])|>o«e that men are deterred from embraoing it becanee of the method 
fai force for chaetMng yiolatiime of ittf oonditione* 

In what 1 have said id>ove, 1 have considered the question of corj^pral 
punishment with reference to the European troops only^ thbugh much 
of the argument will of course apply to the sepoy also. The experience^ 
of nine or ten years, in respect to the latter, might have been supposed 
oondusive of the propriety of abolishing the penalty in the native 
army; but it is t^of so, as the disciissious very lately carried on in 
India sufficiently demonstrate. If the sepoy was obedient and subser- 
vient to discipline during the wars in A^haiiistan and China, — ^if he 
was tolerably steady in garrison for three or four years after the a1>oli- 
tion,<-<lie has since then been rebellious in an unparalleled degree, 
difficult to manage in very many regiments, and has availed himself in 
a thousand instances of the facility afforded him of getting his discharge 
by the substituted punishment of dismissal. Old officers declare tluit 
Jack Sepoy is not by any means the man lie was thirty or forty years 
ago. And yet, it is to be liorno in mind that, coevally with the abo- 
lition of corporal punishment, the Government established a system of 
re¥>ard8 for good tonduct. New titles and orders were created, which, 
though they cost t)ie state little or nothing, supplied a motive for ho- 
nourable exertions a thousand times more potent than the terror of the 
lash. Let the European soldier he asmred tlhedt he, too, mag rise to am- 
miisiwted rank, hecotne a bahadoor, and wear the order of British 
a^g other that tneg be created for him, and I will not stoear 
that corporal punishment must be of necessitg cotUinued. At present, his 
only stimulus to steadiness is Fear. 

To resume this somewhat rambling and discursive naiTative. 1 was 
now fairly established as a paymaster’s clerk, or, as they called me, 
an uneovenanted assistant.” There is something very taking about 
that title ** imoovenanted.” It speaks of freedom from engagements, — 
n fine indepeudont state of existence, whicli involves no sort of obliga- 
tions to come or go, to Avrite or talk, at the beck and call of ano- 
ther. Your “ covonautod ” assistant is, in terms, a species of gentle- 
man-slave, wlio is bound, hand and foot, to his honourable masters, and 
(lares do nothing that could awaken their displeasure. But the mis- 
chief of the comparatively free condition of the nnoovenanted ser- 
vant” is that, if tliere be no contract on his part to serve, there is, on 
the other hand, no obligation on the part of the Government to pay liim 
liberally. While the one, therefore, revels in the liberty of going about 
Ids business when he pleases, and is only too ha])py if he can get Rs. 50 
per mensem, with the prospect of rising to ti'eblo the amount after seve- 
ral years of his voluntary service, the other luxuriates iu a golden cap- 
tivity, beginning upon Its. ffOO and a moonshee, and terminating with 
Ra. 10,000 and a mansion. 1 suspect— such is the infatuated love of 
gain that possesses mankind — that the majority of those who work for 
the Company would prefer the dudua, with all their gilding, to Ute in- 
dcpendmice of qoutrol and its attendant, ehilling penury. I plead guilty 
to a leaning towarda the vulgar notions of the maaaea ; in foct^ widle 
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eiting the bread of ancoveiAnted eerT’oe, I felt that the dUfeieooe hi 
means bet^veeu that conditfota and the htodo^ of tile covenanted eom- 
jdetely reversed the natural order of things, i^endettag the fotmer a 
proscribed class, with whom It would be oontanrination to seeeeiate, and 
elevating the latter to a species of arieteoraefr, whtch, ’if it has not all 
the blood, has dt least all the prlde^ of ^ all the Howarda**^ 

Well, I was, as I have^aid, a paymaeteris elerk. Thrire were three of 
us,— Mr. Brown, of udiom 1 have already spoken, and Mr. delfeey 
^ops, a ooimtry-bom youth. Our duty, from 0 a.h. until 6 f.v*, was 
to examine accounts, write ofhoial letters to the auditor-general to leam 
if file psy-ldlls or abstracts were “all right,** pay aocounts, copy. Index, 
register, fee. JiJbtho evening, we took^ walks about the cantonment, 
and then drank tea with friends of the same class, many of whom woro 
most courteous and hospitable to the new-comer. In fact, there is a 
^reat deal of kindly interchange of hospitality amongst the uncovc- 
iianted ; they imitate the freedom from reserve common amongst the 
liigher classes in India, for, probably, the very same reason,— 4be{r de- 
pendence upon each other for relief from the tedious monotony of Indian 
existence. JeffTC}' Snops was particularly fortunate in the possession 
of a large circle of acquaintance, and he—* but let me describe my 
fellow-clcrk. 

JeflFroy was the son of Major Snops, of the — regiment of Bomlwy 
Native Infantry,— a gentleman with a protuberant abdomen, a “jolly 
nose,** limbs of the tobacco-pipe order, and a bead which, if the straggling 
gray hairs without were any indication of the scantiness of the furniture 
within, would not have l>ceii of very material use to the owner if he haj)- 
])ened to get hi insclf into a fix. Jeffrey’s mother — ^“oh, no ! he never men- 
tioned her** — wont in early youth by the pleasant appellation of Beebee 
iJolaub Pccrun, and occupied a detached bungalow in the then Lieute- 
nant Snops’s com|K>und at Surat ; but when I was at Poonah she was 
in the autumn of Womanhood, and content, as the begum, to waddle 
about tlie verandah of the major’s house, abuse Aor eowin, the old khan- 
suraah (who, the scandalous subs in the regiment did Bay ^ was a “gay 
yCung follow” in his hot youth), and make particularly hot pickl^ 
and exceedingly pleasant hookah tobacco. Jeffrey liad, about five yean 
pT6\ iously, einer]|^ from one of the academic establishments in the island 
of Bombay, where, for the peculiar giuce of his pot-hooks and hangers, thC 
extent of his acquaintance uith the History of England, and the compa^ 
lutive facility with which lie had got over the difficulties of Lindley Mur- 
ray's Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, he had received a priae, in Uie- 
shape of Enfield’s Speaterf bound in calf, and a distinct expression of 
approbation from the senior chaplain, who presided at the annual exa- 
mination of Mr. ’J’homas Doycc^s pupils. Introduced by his father to 
Captain Jameson, — uho had, in da^'s lang syne, hunted pigs and shot 
crows in company with the lientenant,— Jeffrey was not long in ob- 
taining a situation as a copyist. I>eaih and the pension list soon made 
a vacancy in the more responsible offices, and Jdfeey, having stuck aS 
steadily to hU kaligraphy as the various temptations and allufements 
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ndlhidiiohbii hemt wo»ld aJloiiv £dt hlmnlf e&titM to. 

aik for promotion md an “fawmiement** of salory. Hkn^ooitwio 
otm^Uad wltb^ anilfbaiul him ixiitalled as feoaod (derk ia tha offiosw 
Jaffiray^s haUts wm Tarj nguAax, Ha row ssrly, took a ooaallttt* 
thmal in mufii op sad down his rezandsh, and on the days when the 
BomXnSf Churier came in, gloneed over its Imniaous pages with. ra|d* 
dity^ lest one of th^ quintette who shared the snbsoription with him 
shonM send for it before he, Jefiiey, had read the letters of ScnuTjLTon 
and Cbiteb. Ssops then devoted a quarter of an hour to an examina^ 
tion of his interesting features in a looking-glass, 12 inches by 6, won- 
dering what singolar property in the refleetor gave to his head the 
shape of a fiddle and to his fine black eyes a fearful strabismus. He 
next tootled for half an hour upon a one-keyed flute, and then pro- 
ceeded to Adonise. 

Notwithstanding all that some writers have said about a physical 
avlstooncy^— an ats of refinement, — ^which is perceptible under the 
veriest rags, I am entirely of opinion, with Bob Acres in the JUvaltp 
that dress *‘doe& make a diiferonoe.*' Who that ever contemplated my 
friend Snops in his dark pyjamas and seedy baityan, would now recog- 
nize him in the costume which, after half an anxious hour passed at the 
toilette, adorned his person and qualified him for the ^y’B work ? His 
bushy black hair, scientifically greased and combed over the right side 
of his forehead, terminated in a killing curl, as large as a half-crown 
piece ; an incipient downy moustache relieved tho efibminacy of his 
upper lip, while a miniature imperial supported the lower part of the 
mouth ; and an ample shirt-collar, enoirded by a kerchief of black, 
yellow, or sky-blue silk, fell from his neck, and furnished, with a 
jacket of purest white nankeen, a powerful contrast to the brillianoy of 
his figured-velvet waistooast, which in its turn was rivalled by a pinch- 
beck chain, as long os the American sea-serpent, twisted through divers 
button-holes and across waistcoat-pockots. The waistcoat was suc- 
ceeded by a pair of tight-fitting unutterablos, exhibiting the contour 
of a leg eminently calculated to excite the jealousy of a Bengal harpee- 
lah. His liat — gods, what a hat ! — a chimney-pot would have been a 
better title for it. The brim was of the narrowest, contrasting power- 
fully with the extraordinary altitude of the crown ; and the nap, — ^Like 
that which a chief-mate takes upon his watch, or a soldier on sentry,^ 
something of the shortest. Jeffrey placed it gently on one side, giving 
it very much the appearance of the leaning tower of Pisa ; and thus 
attired, was wont to sally forth. 1 pass over his manner of skipping 
over the highways and threading the narrow lanes of the town, for 1 
might be tempted into digressions regarding sundry visits, and, perhaps^ 
tell how completely more thun one heart had been caught, captivated, 
and chained by his irresistible dress and bewitching address. He reaches 
office ; plods at his work, which, in his eyes, rivalled in conaequenoe 
the labours of a statesman ; and returned home in tho evening to dis- 
cuss a curried fowl and a glass of very weak brandy-and-water, pre- 
paratory to the pleasures of a tea-party. 
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Jeffrey, as I hare Baid,i^ fi lai:g^ circle of aoquabiancest a&d as h* 
wished^o make my existcaioe as agreeable ai^ according to his notions^ 
society could make it, be proposed to introduce me to bis principal 
fHends. An opportunity pieseMed !tadf Ooebrifter my $McoL ’Ttm 
wBa to be a wedding in a Portuguese family with which Jefircy was 
on terms of ^-teculiar intimacy, and he had asked and o))tained leave to 
bring me as one of thej^ests. 

*i£e Portuguese of Western India are a curious race of people. Mrs, 
Postans has described their leading attributes with much trutli and 
pleasantry in this Journal ; but the details of their lives remain to be 
described. Descended from the intrepid settlers in Western India, of 
whose deeds they have a variety of amusing traditions, they claim to 
be regarded as a few degrees abofe the natives in order of civilization ; 
and, in their attempts at European costume, the adoption of the Roman 
Catholic forms, and the use of the Portuguese tongue, carry about 
them the badges of an origin of which they are not a little proud, with- 
out exactly knowing why. But their religion and language aJl bear 
strong traces of the truth of the apophthegm regarding "evil commu- 
mcations.’* The one is a compound of Hindoo supentitions and Ca- 
tholic x)rmciples ; the otllfer a medley of jargons, in which llindostonee, 
Guzerattee, and ^ttuguese, struggle for mastery. I remember once, 
in my rambles arfm Poonah, being attracted to a large building, within 
which a great number of cooks, clerks, butlers, sutlers, and all their fami- 
lies, were assembled. Tbe quadrangle within the building was lined with 
seats, and a canopy of thm coarse cloth was spread over the centre. 
Pieces of bamboos, covered with fancy paper, stuck round the ground, 
supported earthen salvers for lights. In the centre of the square, a 
salver, larger than the rest, contained four or five lighted wicks. On 
one side, a group of native songsters were vociferating a song, to the 
words of which the party listened with groat interest, and occasionally 
responded in terms of satisfaction or the reverse. Asking the reason of 
the assembly, I was informed that Mr. Fernandes was about to be mar- 
ried to Miss Gomes, and that the vocalists were invoking " Sootee Peer” 
to ascertain if tbe first fruit would be a son or a daughter, but that the 
desired information would not be forthcoming before three or four in 
the morning ! Hero we had a graft of the superstition of the idolater 
upon the religion of the Christian. The language of Lusitania is 
equally corrupted. " Toom iUcAa, mame?” asks a Feringee of one of 
his female acquaintances ; and the answer is, " BAoot (Ucha, graca 
Deos; vosse tern bon 1” 

To the wedding of Mr. Pereira and Miss Caetono— but this may 
form the subject of the next cliapter. 
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PROFESaOR WILSOK'S "HI8TOBT OF BRITISH INDIA.*** 


TiiK first volume of the continuAtioB of Mr. Mill's History of 
British India, by Professor Wilson, fulfils the utmost expectations 
we fonned of it from the various qualifications of the writer. Whilst 
the narrative is perspicuous and elegant in its style, the'facts arc 
deduced from, as well os fortified by, a vast variety of original au- 
thorities, including the oflicial records at the East-1 ndia House, in 
inauuscript, as well as printed by order of Parliament, and 
contemporary works, the examination of which must have cost 
much time and labour. We can readily believe Mr. Wilson when 
he states that, although he hod I'esided in India during nearly the 
entire period his continuation embraces, — which is another circuin- 
^innee that will impart a peculiar value to his work, — and was 
familiar with the general course of events that had occurred, ho 
found he had miscalcifikted the time and the toil which such a work 
donuindcd. When it is completed, we have no doubt that the public 
will have to congratulate themselves in possessing vhat Mr.AVilson 
desires to make his work, a history of India in which they may 
j»looo some trust.” 

Wo shall defer giving a full analysis of the work till it is 
more advanced ; obBcr> ing, mcnnwhilc, that the present volume 
comprehends the interval from the conclusion of peace with the 
iMuhruttos in 1805 to the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 
1810. Tliib period includes many occurrences of great delicacy' 
and importance in the hi'^tory of British India, Tvith regard to some 
/»i which the opinions of such a nriter as Professor Wilson are 
xulimble. Having been ourselves not inattentive to the events of 
Indian history, anterior e^en to 1805, we may venture, — ^knowing 
the excitement produced by some of those events, and the preju- 
dice which still lingers regarding them, — to speak with a little con- 
iulcoco of Mr. Wilson's genoral tone of moderation and equity. 

• Tin History of Britiili Indu, ftom 180B to 1830. By Hoiumi Havkaiv Wiuoir* * Eiq.. 

M.A., F.R.S., 4io. Vo*. I* Londoo, 184B. MaddMi nd Co. 
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Th$ B 05 «r» Blnyamr qf Biiicloiim. |i)f R. M. CAUicifr, 

London, 18M. DArilng. 

Tho •iitob’*)fnph]r of the Emperor Bnbef, tncnttated fkom the originti, in 
Jeghamjl^Toorki, by Dr< T lydfn end Mr. WUliein Ertkioe, ie one of tbe most 
enHoiirand veliwble of Eieteni wni1il» end one df thn belt Tf nkma fttMi ut 
orlehUl into «n oeeidental toogiw. It ii, hoiwim, velomlnoMb end eominliie 
mooh mntter which, however meful to ttiuttmtiog tl^ menntri opinl^e^ of 
die ige, imeietteB no intereit in the eyei of genertl reoderi. Mr. Ctldee|ilt*e 
tobridg^iri in which he leyi, ** many geographical deacriptfonc have been 
altered and enlw^^ with the aid of later autboritle8**-^Mr. Enkine havingi 
ai we infer, aided him in the execution *will render the work more popular. 
One-third of the volume ie occupied with ** Obeervationv on the Lite and Time 
uf Baber," which are too diffuse, and bear too little upon the iuUject. 

The Overland Guide Book ; a Complete Vade Mecum for the Ocer4eacf TVa- 
veller. By Captain Jamrs BAaiuEat U* C. S. London, 184^. Wm. II. Allen 
nnd Co. 

Altuouoh many Hand-books and Guidec for the overland route have been 
published during the last Ave or six years, so many changes are constantly occur* 
ring, and there is so much scope for improvement and variety, that there wiU pro* 
bablybe a long succession of these works before tlicldate is perfectly establisbed 
in all its incidents. Capt. Barber is well known as an indefatigable labourer lii 
the cause of steam-navigation ; hit experience, therefore, and knowledge are well 
adapted to the compilation of such a work ; and he has succeeded, by means 
of well-written descriptions and clever cuts, in providing amusement for his 
readers, while he gives them a correct notion of the scenes and objcits they will 
meet with in their journey. The work embraces all the matters necessary to 
be known by an overland traveller through Egypt, out and home,— including 
regulations respecting the steamers, charges and expenses, lazaretto rules, &c., 
Ac. The maps'are conveniently printed on calico. 

RecoUecHona of the Firet Oampaiffn West of the Indue, and of the subsequent 
Operations of the Candahar Force, under Major-General Sir W. Nott, G.C.B. 
By A Bcnqal Orricza. London, 1845, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This little work appears to give a faithful representation of what occurred 
under the observation of an eye-witness of the expedition to Affglianistan, as 
well as the events at Candahar, in the march from thence to Cabul, and in the 
retirement of the British forces from that country. Tiic author shuns the op- 
posite extremes of psrtisl eulogy and partial censure. He speaks his honest 
sentiments, without asperi^, where they are unfavourable, and, though one ot 
the Candahar heroes, he does not refrain from condemning Sir W. Notr, for his 
" ungenerous conduct” towards Col. Lane and the brave garrison cf 2,000 men 
left at that city, when the general, with the rest of the force, was decoyed dfty 
roiledn pursuit of the enemy, who doubled upon him ; and for his omission to 
notice the services of the second brigade, at the retaking of Ghuznee. His de- 
fence of the late ruler of India against the ** party-fceling '* which is striving Co 
rob him of his due share of credit is temperately expressed. With respect to 
ilnaL/0tim.N.S.VoL.IV,No.22. 3 I 
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the ** Somnauth gatei,” the writer stetei, that the removal of thia * military 
trophy' to HlDdoetaxi has hai the very heat efflet throughout the Company'! 
territorieB;” that “he haa heard from the lipa of native aoldtera that our 
triumphant march throughout dLffghanistau waa univeraally scouted and dlabo- 
lieved» until the * famoua gatea ' were paraded from Ferozepore to Agra, which 
at once removed all doubta on the autject." 

^(Jounup/rom NcqtUa ia Jeruaalm, way AAeiu, £yypt, and the PeAiiuk 
^ Bmuu including a trip to the VaUey qf Fayoum ; together with a trafudation 
qf M , Linant do BtU^ofdu* ** Mimoire iur U Lac Maria” By Dawiok 
Boaata, Esq. London, ist5. Madden and Co. 

Moct of the countries and places visited by Mr. Borrer am so well known, 
that, although we agree with him, “ there is a halo of such suhlime interest 
encircling those countries, that the slightest iaformation regarding them is 
worthy of attention ; yet it is rather by the manner in which the facta are 
relate^ than by the facts themselves, that the Interest of such a work can be 
supported. In this respect we can give this volume a strong certificate of 
ohacactert it is written in a lively, agreeable style ; its descriptions are vivid ; 
its narrative is pleasing and unaffected ; the incidents are often amusing, and, 
lastly, it discovers traces of taste and learning in the author. 

Introduction to the Second Edition of the Highlande of Ethiopia. By Major 
W. CoavwALLis Harris, of the Hon. £. I. Company's Engineers* 

A Staieanent of Facta rdative to the TranaacHona between the Writer and the late 
British Political Misaion to the Court of Shoa. By Charles T. Bkke. 
Tvssi two pamphlets relate Co matters of dispute between Major (now 
Sir William) Harris, chief of the late Mission to the Court of Shoa, in Abys- 
sinia, and Dr. Beke, a scientific traveller, then in the country, with reference 
to aervices alleged to have been rendered by the latter upon conditions not ful- 
filled by the former. If we were inclined, os we are not, to enter into such 
questions, which are much of a personal nature, we should require more evi- 
dence, and a larger apace than we could appropriate to the discussion. Dr. 
Beke complains of having been ill-used by Sir William Harris, and Sir William 
speaks of having " enemies of the most implacable and malignant character," 
amongst whom he is supposed to include Dr. Beke and Mr. Johnston, the 
author of " Travels in Southern Abyssinia." Dr. Beke has certainly put for- 
ward some very strong facts, apparently supported by documents written by Sir 
William Harris. 
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Hatct AiHiitte l^cMv. 

Till fiMiv OA Utt Ttli ItelltoMfei 

tb« Bight Hon, Sir A« Joluutoa In Un dMfaH A oonnUUnUo mKnikn ^ 
pxMtntt to tbo UhiiiyworotubvItlidrMmf Ships third fsrt 

of JfifroSe ChantoesF In At INM y mos lid If 

tha tnotMo, Betsfiisl OmUk JPVw yoM iAwi^a dht F^ifoirf if 4f« 

MmmmSuHi n rnSj^/pitt tm thoasthof*. Thdli^i osrf 
FoOBhnfarf i Swn tho osthoc, Ifodhuaft OHmi oid JBhfibii><crfttipip|^ t 
soli. Smj firon tbo onthor. JfliioffVfiir lo JlilMEff of 
spii J El pS nni gMnh ok asotm Si lag oilb toM ho ptafht db hi fom pdhsfsf 
um ym iw mu cawofiiiitf fa ln^ 4i> osl r M ; psr )m 
SMilldo doB(^S Hmm. 1814. WUion*t HiMiff 
J m mm\ qf f&« Amricm OrimtUd SoeUfyf Noo. 1 and 9. An AeoomU ^#a 
Poor/ Fitheriea of Ckylan ; by Jooiaa Stauart, miatar-attendMit at Cohnaibo ; 
4to. 1843 2 preteoied by the author : thia Tolume ia Uluatrated by baucUbl 
origtoal eoloored drawiaga. 

The tieae of the neeting haying been occupied in raceifii^ the donafioni lo 
the Jibiary, and other preUninary builneaa, no paper waa read. 

4lh January.— Frofeaior H. H. Wilaon, the director of the Sodetj, Itfthe 
ch ih. 

Wimoin Witberforee Bird, Eaq., and Soub, Eaq., were elected ttaMost 

menbera; Mijor-Oeneral W. Cullen, political reaident at Trayanoora, wsa 
dected a non>reaident member; and Francla McGregor, Eaq., H. B.3L 
conanl-general in China, waa elected a correaponding member of the Society. 

A letter waa read from A. B. Orlebar, Eaq., of Bombay, forwarding a proa* 
pectuB of two worka about to be published at that presidency, on the Tbeoaopby 
and Pneumatology Of the Mahrattas, by Mr. R. X. Murphy; and it waa re* 
Bolyed that the Society aubaoribe for a copy of each of these works. The proa* 
pectus states that, in one of them, ** the varioua derelopmenta of the Pytho* 
meimeric system, which prevails in Western India under the name of Waran, 
are fully described.** 

Among the books presented to the library at this meeting were M. Bur- 
nouf *s Introduction d V Hirtoire du Buddkume Indien, tome I. 4to. ; Paris, 
1844. Transactions <f the JVew York State Agricultural Society, 3 vols. 8yo. ; 
Albany, 1842-4. Transactions of the Royal Agricultural Society qf Jamaiea / 
and eight Prize Essays on the Cultivation of the Sugar-cane, 8tc. 8ec. 

The honorary secretary read a paper, by the Rev. Dr. Stevencon, giving an 
analysis of the OanSaa Purina, with special reference to the history of Buddb* 
Um. In examining this work, which is one of the UpomPurSnas, the doctor 
met with two legends, which he considers to refer to the rise and fril of Bud- 
dhism in India. The Purina relates the misfortunes of Soraakdnta, a king of 
Surat, who, in consequence of being afflicted with leprosy, left bis home to 
wander in the wQdemess. He there meets with one of his progenitors, the 
sage Bbrigu, who details to him what Brahma in ancient times related to 
Vyisa in praise of Gan^sa. Through these representations, Somakanta is in* 
duced to worship Ganlsa, according to the directions of Bbrigu, as a meana 
of getting rid of his disease, with which it appears be had been afflicted In 
consequence of sins committed in a former life. The second Khanda of the 
Purina is devoted to the exaltation of Ganess, and to whom are accorded 
411 the attiibataa of the Vedantin Brahma; and the model of worahfp* 
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plug him tre pointed -out At oee time he is identifled with the Supreme 
^iric, end is to be tdored in mystical contemplation ; at another time, re- 
ligious homage is to be paid to him, by crowning his image with flowers, pre- 
senting to it offerings, and by celebrating his annual festivals. 

The particular legend referred to is interwoven with the principal theme of 
Ihe Pui^a, after the manner of a story in the Arabian Nighttt and commetwes 
With the history of Oritsamada, whose grandfkther, Bbfma, u'as king of Vi- 
darbba, the modem Berar. The king, grieved at having no children, left his 
capital to wander with hia wife in the forests, in order to propitiate the deity. 
A sage directed him to worship Oan68a; he did so, and had a son bom to 
him, whom he named Rukmdnga. After arriving at manhood, this son, while 
one day hunting in the woods, rame to a Rishl's iiermitago, whose wife fell in 
love with him. Rukm&nga refuses to listen to her ; but the god Indra, assum- 
ing the form of the virtuous prince, gratifies the passion of tlie RishPs wife ; 
and the fruit of the connection is the sagejC^ritsamada. 

Oritsamada was not aware of his origin } and, being one day reproached with 
spurious descent by some Rishis, at a shradda performed by the sovereign Of 
Idagadhs, he quitted their society. After a short abode with Mdnis of a 
different profession, he betook himself to meditation on the Supreme Being. 
Oan^sa appeared to him, gave him pre-eminence in all his transmigrations 
above all other Brahmans, and allotted to him a beautiful shrubbery, in which 
he might enjoy his devotions. After this, he is treated with great respect by 
a whole band of sages, who even worship him with oblations. One day, a 
beautiful boy addresses Gritsamada as father, and tells him that he is sent to 
him by the deity. Gritsamada adopts the child, teaches him the mystic incan- 
tation Om, and directs him to propitatc the supreme Gan^sa. After austere 
devotion, the deity appears, and tells the child to ask a boon. The boy asks 
for power to conquer the three wot Ids, which is granted, the deity promising 
at the same time that ho should fall by no weapon except that of Siva. He is 
to have posscssian of three famous cities,— of iron, silver, and gold; and, on 
leaving the world, he is to be absorbed into the divine essence. The child turned 
out to be the famous Tripurdsum, who speedily set to work and vanquished Indrii 
and all the gods. The gods, in this predicament, apply to Nardda, who tells 
them that, to regain their powtr, they must apply to the same source whence 
Tiipurdsura hod gained hie,— to Gunesa. Tlie gods and Rishis address their 
prayers and devotions to Ganesii, who is propitiated ; ond, inconsistently 
enough, is represented as disguising himself as a Brahman, for the purpose of 
romenting n quarrel with Si\u. The stratagem is successful ; and, after a hard 
struggle, Tiipurdsura is conquered by Siva; and, leaving the earth, mingles 
with the divine essence. 

Hiis legend Dr. .Srevenson supposes to be an ullegorical representation of 
the conflict bctw'eeii lirabmunism and Buddhism, and quotes passages whieli 
lead to that inrerence, Tripuidsurn is represented as having caused the shut- 
ting up the lire-tcniples, prohibited sacriflees to the gods, oblations to the 
manes, burnt-offerings, and the study of the FWa^,— all which agree with the 
practices of the Buddhists. Dr. Stevenson thinks tlie final state of bliss, into 
which Tripur4««ura is said to have entered after death, was no part of the 
ancient system of the Brahmans ; nor w'as celibacy,— both which are taught by 
the Buddhists. In cunclu<iion, the doctor suggests that the circumstance of 
Tripurisura's meeting W’ith Mtinia of a different order, agrees with what is said 
in the Buddhist historical work, the MohawanMo, of Buddha's meeting irith the 
Doctors of Reason, whose religious ideas were similar to his own. 
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VSETIKG TO WJCLCOMjS IAE OEORGB POLtOCX. 

A imtino of the iahiblimiti of Crioiitt«» opvreiMd kf the i4|eriit^4tME 
filiee on the Tch October leet, for the piir|»ece el phbHcly bMUhit W hleeiUt h m 
Sir Oeoiite Pollock to the prctMen^, andwaietteeded foryimfserettelf % If 
cleeeee of tt > coflMttenitjri but etpecieily by menhen dl the eMl end 
servieef. R. H. Eeq,» was uneMmottelf Toted to thteheir* 

The OuihmfH uid Gentleeieni 1 would fiiin telte e d ue u t es i of ^ 
caeiofs under the privilege you have juat conferred upon tnei to reudir ait 
honeat compliment, not to him only whoae dueda have diawki you hUhli^ hilt 
to our military friende generally, on the brilliant aervicea agd eouMNiueiil high 
poffitSon ad that body of which they may well be proud to count aa mealbera. 
1 And it iaipoi^ble, however, to do tbia ea U ahould be done. So many dak* 
iling elaima present themaelvea for notice ; so many places become bright a^O ta 
of tlie earth aa the scenes of bold aebleveanent ; so many danntlam ayiric^ 
grasping and winning honour and'^dlatlnction, as leaders or partakers in what 
was then achieved ; — I am bewildered fn the very excess of that which 1 had 
invoked to aid me, and feel I must forego the satisfaction. Without dia|i% 
rageroent to any, however, I may hail the auapicloiu hour in which the galhmt 
soldier we are met to honour became a leader in this noble army, and may 
point to the name of Pollock, and the halo which encirclea it, as a sample of 
that record which I have shrunk from unfolding. Tt hat been said thid the 
laurel o*er- topped and cast its shade across the olive. Be it so : no bH|llt hM 
followed ; and let it not be supposed that there is one in (his sssenlbly who 
grudges its wreath to the soldier's brow that wears it I Few of us stand un- 
connected by the ties of family or friendship with our fellow-exiles of the 
sword ; and if any change has marked us, it is only that a deeper tone of foeN 
ing has been awakened by their exploits. In the language of tbitf land, *^may 
their shadow never be less I” and may it never be lengthened by a decline of 
that favour which has shone, and may still shine, upon their fortunes. At an 
honour and ornament to that profession which has produced so many, and ao 
much to admire and to imitate, Sir George Pollock stands second to none. 
His acts will be found recorded in the bright pages of his country's annals ; 
our part is to shew that they are duly estimated by those whose opportunities 
rendered them best qualifled justly to appreciate them.** 

Mr. Pattie spoke as follows ; — ** Wc are assembled here to commemorate the 
vignal militory services of Major-General Sir George Pollock, and to welcome 
his advent amoncst us as a citizen of the metropolis of this vast empire. The 
emulation which has made this meeting so general and numerous is no lets 
complimentary to him than it is honourable to us all. The calamitous conse- 
quences which succeeded the insurrection at Cabul need only to be mentioned 
to be vividly recollected. It would be difficult to decide whether affliction for the 
fate of the brave and unfortunate who were its victims, or burning anger and desim 
to indict on treachery the fullest force of retributive justice, were the feelings 
most predominant in our breasts. Recalling those emotions, you will, I am sure, 
concur with me, that the skill and valour which surmounted all obstacles, con- 
quered all opposition, put Cabul again in our possession, and planted the Bri- 
tish dag once more on the Bala Hissar citadel, can receive from you no praise 
too great, no honour too distinguishing. I will not recite to you the numerous 
mcoessive occasions on which the comparatively small force commanded by Sir 
George Pollock was victorious,^ defeating every opposition offered by tbe 
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onvnj to bif prpfreM to C^ul,— as, were I to do lOf I ihould be tntlclpetliig 
moat intereeting detelle» ithloli will be reed to yod by the cheinBeD. But X 
oeoBOt reAwhi Am brteiy Boticieg the eoRtnuoMete Military alcUl wUeh m- 
teid iwtgrt e iy ike eeiy Ibnnidable fertifleatien at the meoth «f the Khokw 
e e ah l ed ttr Qeoige PoUeok to take Uadoroe into the seer of that 
, and aneeeatfiilly to advanoe hia treopa into the peaa ; to eiwpel the 
efc w ato the tort of Alt Mnijid* and to reliere the bead of beooea 
e BBudl garritoD of Jellalabad, who, but for thia briUlantly acfatared 
troald neaer hate retoraed. On tbia hn|M>rtant OTcnt depended alao’ 
Ikhfeleaae of the eaptivea, whoae tote had until then appealed to be hopeleBa, 
0ar giaoioiiaBofeaaign haa marked her aenae of Sir Oeerge PoUoek'a militaiy 
BenrieoabynoatoRkig on himthe Oraad Croaaef the Orderoftbe Bath. The 
ttokaof both Xiouaeaef Parliament have been voted to hkn, and to the toacea 



mnder hia eooHBaad; and the Hoo. EaauJndia Company have placed him in 
telepveme GeusoU of thia preaideney. It Mmaina for you, gentlemen, aa 
ekhen of the metropoUa of thia vaat empke, to eiown the acruainlation of 
keneiMaeo jatolynonfened an him hyaauilableieeogiiition of hia pie-eminent 
naiiito. He ia now your fellow-dtiaen ; aa aueh yon may be juatly proud of 
klm» aadaaanoh he will plaoe a vary high value on your eatiination ; lor here, 
«i toeor ownooentiy, it ia tha privilege of the metropolis to confer dlathw 
ekm. 1 aaay be allowed to mention to you* that Sir Oaoige Pollock's state 
of hfal t h would compel him to decline any puhlio entertainaaent It haa^ 
thMiflfe, oecamd to many of hiafHenda, that on address would, perhaps, bea 
toim of awnplimant the aaoet aoceptabte to him ; and, under thia impreaskm, 
an addiwaa hM been prepared, which the chairman will read to you. 

.Hw Chairman aceoidiiigly read the address, which was aa foUowat— 

M^cc-Geoenl Sir George Pollock, O.C.B., Member of the Supme 


Council of India, &c. die. die. 

** Honounble Sir,— Your recent nomination to a seat in the Supreme Council 
of India was balled with eipressions of no common satisfaction by all classes 
throughout the empire. It was regarded as reflecting honour oa those who 
had conferred honour, and came in grateful uuison with those toelipgs which 
year great and well-timed services had univetMlly excited. If by others this 
was BO appreciated, with us it had a peculiar value and more immediate interest, 
as involving your presence and permanent residence amongst us ; and we now 
bid you welcome, as a member of our community, with that sincerity and cor- 
diality which your merits end our obligations are calculated to inspire. 

** It were a superfluous trespass here to recapitulate the services to which 
vra have alluded, as constituting the basis of our professions towards you ; but 
aa toia is a public exposition of our sentiments, it behoves us publicly to declace 
the source they spring from. The shortest abstract will suffice to satisfy ia- 
^iry, why it was that the inhabitants of this capital ao greeted your arrival, 
and rejoiced to enrol you as a fellow-citizen. 

“ From the records of the day, we leam that the reversw and calamities of 
the close of 1841 had thrown a deep gloom over the land, and that when, at 
tha oommencement of 1848, you proceeded to assume the co mm a n d of the 
army destined to the relief of Jellalabad, sickness to an akumiag extent* seve- 
rity of the season, and deficiency of carnage, with daily increaaing numbera 
•o^dng to the ranks of the enemy, combined to oppoee your progreas. The 
Khybur pass, through which only the oliyeet of your advauee was a e c Hi i l d c* 
was toitifled and manned by the enemy— as they believed, impnvuUy ^ Ikey 



giMtly«aBtidad jwlftiuiEMteMilBWflb^ aa^wMb m th(WWi> aa mrk ifi 
of tto>fc«triMditwA«w|irtilllrt>i>of tiM MIo, ipW ulniM bf 
Ofli% i if hfJ diiifoMiaioofpirty Yt«,wi4li attliliMlp 

of obKoiloi to Owmrt iftMi ditOftiinni» w Imm liltk iMMikw on Ibo 
aUbofApcU. im^ UMKtpMiimoMMbfo l ^ « ^^^ r^ y4^i^iy of 
TWirt oiilbol6ttioflli«iMmoirtl)i, tM g i wi io of li il hil i b it wm 

nj to f o d , and gtfoiti otfiritliilo Itoio illiO«Vi4% 

i»w» pobtohod oo fhk ooqoiioii»ieteliitiiihi<b * n <oi N^ thiooiSir 
iMAof tlMMaiy U iMmwmM untedreftiistMMM of jieoiillBr 4itti«lcy, Mifm 
Oon* FoUodc IhuIi in the midet of novr «mI tutfoNMin embufMMhBttle loddliN 
i OT O intn ienti> praiervedn Ann oawl ; ead/jnetlf relytAg on M« oim judgwMhi 
hoi at lnit» with equal dhieretion nnd deeUkm, aceomf llshed th» 1m mm 
diveoled to effiet * Wo do not itof to comwont upon tbig odiiovoaMiit ; okhmk 
not loii ndminblo, are htlore us. It would appear that want of eaniago dot 
tained the troops at Jetlalabad till August, on the 20th of whkh month thof 
moved towards Gundamnck. On the 23rd, the enemy were found collected at 
Hamoo*KhaU, and on the 2ith, were attaekcd and completely routed ; and 
this with only a small part of your force, the greater portion not having yet 
come up, and being thereby vexatiously deprived of sharing la the victory,^ 
thus rendered the more credltsble to the few that gained it. On the 7tb of 
September, we find you leaving Guiidamuck, and on the Sth, engaged with iha 
enemy strongly posted on the heights before Jugdulluk, whence, after a tboroogb 
defeat, again by a comparatively small force, they were dispersed in all dkeo* 
tions* From JagduUuk, the neat move recorded is to Teseen, which your first 
division reached on the 11th of September, joined, by a forced iiiardi, by ths 
second; but the exhausted cattle requiring a halt on the 12th, Mahummud 
Akbar was enabled to collect from sixteen to twenty thousand men in the vici- 
nity ; and the result of the action which ensued, added another laurel to tbosa 
already won by you. On the 15th, the army ro’iched Cabul ; and the day 
after, the Briti&b*flag was flying on its citadel, the Bala Hissar. * Thus,* says 
the Gazette, announcing theae events, *have all post disasters been retrieved 
and avenged on every scene on which they were sustained ; and repeated vic- 
tories in the field, and the capture of the cities and citadels of Guznee and 
Cabul, have advanced the glory and established the accustomed superiority of 
the British arms. In the name of the Government, and of all the people of 
India, the Governor- General ofl^ers to Major-General Pollock and Major- 
General Nott, and all the officers and troops under their respective commands, 
his grateful and heartfelt acknowledgmeiits of the important services they have 
performed.' A salute of twenty-one guns for each rapture was the crowning 
compliment. 

“ To enhance the value of these services, it must not be omitted that, al- 
though the return to Cabul was for some time delayed, it was ftom the earliest 
moment the course dictated by your own sense of what was due to the brave 
who had fallen, and the gloiy of British arms. We honour you for the reluc- 
tance you evinced to return to the provinces from Jellalabad ; which return, 
with that unattempted which by your perseverance was at last accomplished, 
would have left a stain upon your country which time nor circumstances could 
ever have effaced. Your address to the Government, of the 13th of May, 1&42; 
had been mislaid, it seems, and it is only recently that we have been made 
aware, through the medium of the press, of this addition to our obligadons 
to you. 
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** The remainder of this, ihort but glorlout c a iertr of eerrice in AIT- 
e^iaobtan, now aasumed a character of intense and painful interest, requiring 
Sw noit iautioukiftiteiietioik, eotnbined with an energy and d^debii tat 
sten^ scarcely compadbie with its exercise. Tdto mudh or too tittle ef Mlher, 
in howerer slight a degree, and we had siiM tc ttodnH-how many of our com- 
Wbmen and children, held in hbpeim captivity by an exaspoMted 
I rie rt y, who had every motive to humble and instil^ and none to spare them t 

were tedioua to you, the chief actor in it, to listen to the repetition of the 
^tay changes of doubt, and hope, and failure, and eventual sueeeaa, which 
m^ed the progress of this memorable transaction. It is probably that por- 
tion of your past life which you look back upon With most complacency. The 
courage and ability demanded and displayed were in the cause of humanity,-^ 
a cause which was hallowed and approved by Heaven ; and those who, aban- 
doned, had pined and sunk to an untimely grave, live to bless the name of him 
who restored them to freedom and to life. 

** We think there is enough exhibited in this brief sketch, imperfect as it is, 
to shew that, on (his occasion, we have performed a duty to ourselves. We 
are aware of your fonder services in Ava, and of your having then won dis- 
tinction at the hand of your Sovereign ; bnt those services have been eCUpscd 
by lliesp we now gratefully acknowledge, and that distinction we rejoice to 
lose in the lustre of those greater honours which you have earned so worthily 

*' It only remains for us to assure you that nothing on our part stiall he want- 
ing to render your residence amongst us as much a matter of choice as of official 
necessity ; and, ns the guarantee ot this, wc point to the pledge you hold in 
the respect and admiration with which we regard you." 

Brigadier Frith moved that the address be adopted. 

Colonel Burlton observed, that he had most cheerfully agreed to second the 
adoption of the address, though he was not aware of its contents before it bad 
been read by the chairman. The task, however, of seconding such a resolu- 
tion would have been a gratifying one to him, considering tliat, for two>and- 
thirty years, or more, he had been on intimate terms ot friendship with Sii 
George Pollock ; but, having heard the address, he felt himself bound not 
only to decline seconding its adoption, but to oppose it. It contained a short 
paragraph casting a reflection on a part of the army when at Peshaw'ur. (.The 
paasage alluded to by the speaker was this : that the reverses, 8fc., **]iad not 
only thrown a deep gloom, &c., but^had also disheartened our troops on the 
north west frontier, so as to render a very considerable portion of them already 
averse to any foeatures that should hazatsd the recurrence of similar disasters, 

He had been enrolled in that army six-aiid-thirty years ago ; he had served 
with it on various occasions, and had witnessed its admirable discipline in oan> 
tonments, its valour in action, and its patient endurance under sufferings and 
privations. He was proud to belong to it, and he could not at this eleventli 
hour, — now that his connection with it was verging towards its close,'— sanction 
a document which contained the passage be referred to. He believed that the 
circumstances to which that passage bore allusion bad been exaggerated ; but 
whether or no, even if all the stories that liad been circulated bad been per- 
fectly true, referonce to them in an address of w'elcome and greeting was surely 
uaneceaaary and out of place. He was alto quite certain that Sir George 
Pollock would deem it any thing but complimentary were he to And in the 
address any remarks derogatory to the merita of the gaHaut troops to which he 
bad ever been free to acknowledge he was deeply indebted for the proud post* 
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tton ha MraeanpiM, tha lu aoeat M aalahflty ha ohtiiiiadL andthapMMiA 
hoMMira with which ha lihdUhBalafitad. Uadar ail thaaa eooaidaraCipM, ha 
adlvaaiacltaMi# Mthh aiihphblA ilcrt tilt 
taMdhha haj ai|iata4 rtMhi* ht aiptiiil^i 
11 m ^aMCft (fai kriioi) aMgM ta hr CtaiMwi 
vanati«i,w<|h tha ganaarf 9|l«M oT dM M iH h y, i «iw l|aa. gad thiih3 
TaaatatkMiy ah Mhai Ftith and lacaBiad hr C!hrtoiirt 

Mr. JBaawga h itadla aaathar part af lha a4diaH» aaahMpiaf «i aM|h- 
Oaaahla aifphi4iaa. tha pMwifa raa ia ttwaa awdat^-^lhat ahhahjlr m 
nttr^Jhm CM waa Mtafaa^r hi aaaipttaaac wM hwhwotioacjfliaai aapialir 
aaOMrAhtit arigiaalad ia tha dktataa of pour owa teal, te" Tha woiila ah* 
jaaiad la hp Hnna wan then prinlad in Italiei. That itataMiiii Mr. 
Himim a oB i l ia t ad not to ba in haapiag with movM hwla, and that It was 
rohWai w gmiaia of a gjarj graattr than all tha eoaqaaati which thn hnd 
aahiafad. Ha alao ramarktd, tiMt It waa not denied that than waa a waaoa* 
tioiiaip power to ratutn bp Cahtd} hat honoiira bad baan haapad On tbam Ihr 
dailiig tha worst to tbamaalm, and tharafay aebiaviof tha glorioiia rletafp 
which tbap had aehiavad. It would, tharalhra, be contraiy to fiwt to aap, tbit 
thep had advandid ** in conplfauica with ioftrnetionf froai auparior autboritp.** 
The paiaage referred to waa amended bp unanimoui conaent. 

The retolution vraa carried unanimoualp. 

Mr. Jam€$ Sutktriamd nid, he had a resolution to propoae which he hoped 
would receive the aupport of the meeting. Mr. Pattle had informed them 
that the gallant general felt himMlf compelled to decline a public entertainment 
of anp kind ; it bacame neceaaarp, then, to propoie aome other mode of doing 
him honour, in addition to the a^reaa, for it aeemed to be the general opinion 
that aometbing moK than a mere expreaaion of the public feeling on thii ocoa- 
aion was due. The retolution, then, which hr would have to propoae, em- 
braced a mode of honouring the gallant officer that could not fail, he thought, 
of being highlp gratifying to hit feelingt. The retolution waa at folio wa : — 

** That a gold medal and a aum of monep (to be determined bp the amount 
of tubscription nieed), Co be called, *The Pollock Prize,* be preaented an- 
iHiallp Co the moat diatinguiahed cadet of the aeaaon at Addiacombe, to com- 
memorate the name and aervicea of diTf'George Pollock j and that aubacriptioo- 
hooka ba drmilaCed in the three prcaWeiiciea to niiae a fund for Chit purpoae. 
No aubacription to exceed lifep nipeea^ 

Mr. Pattk, in aeconding the reaa||tion, aaid:— *' I map venture to declare, 
after knowing Sir George Pollock ftoi| the date of bit arrival, that no com- 
pliment could be deviaed which would be to acceptable at that which baa bean 
propoaed for pour approviL He it an honour to the inetitutioo of Addia- 
combe, which gave to him hia militarp education ; and bis military renown in 
this countrp will, when this resolution has been adopted, not merelp perpetuate 
hia fame, but win be Che means of atlmuioting future aspiring poung soldieif to 
gain this honourabla priia, glowing with an ardour, the fliat presage, poeaiblp, 
of similar alter-oelehritp. Who ahaU sap but that deaeeodanto of Sir George 
Pollock map acquire this priie? and then the trophpwUl have enhanced value, 
aaaoeiateii, as it will be, with a recolleetioii of its origfai,^the gloriooa martial 
daada and conaummale aailiCarp akiil, in hononr of which we are now as- 
aemUad.'* 

4ttafM/btirfi.N.S.VoL.iy.No.22. 3 K 



434 Mmting toAB^coms Sir Gtor$€ Polloei, 

The niolutidii mm adopted unenlBotuly hy the meetia§» ai wee the Mf 
lowfav:^ 

' ^ That tlMu Mawfaiff gonfleaBen be deputed tevie c ewpeny the ehalneen oe 
the day appoioted for the preeeolatioa ef the addieait with ee aeaiiy met ae 
may ehe em to attaad at the eeraitioay i aad thoae^ao deputed be a eom- 
aaiMee to^eopry Into eflbct the laat pteoedlDg flfelatkMit 711 . — Biigadief AUh, 
Idaut^Cda* Buriton, Cheepef HaWkine, Forbei, Waireii* Irviaek aod Bawpay; 
Idtaera. Pattle, Rattny, Tucker, Barlow, £. M. Oordoot Rtidt Henry Moece* 
Blekana. O’Dowda, Higgina, Sotheiiand, Storm, Allan, Gilmore, A. Bogen, 
end Gillander; Dr. Garden, Capt Rogera, Dwarhaaath Xafore, RuatOBjee 
Cowaigee, and ProaonokoBaai Tagore.'* 

On the Sad KovtBbar, the eeremony of preaenting thaaddraas took plana at 
the reeidence of James PatUe, £sq„ in Chowringhee, where the gallant general 
was temporarily reaiduig. Abore sixty gentlemen, representing the different 
wetfona of the Calcutta oommunity, attmided on the occaaioo, inclodiiig the 
two Ifysere prioOea. The address had reeeiaad more than a thousand aigna- 
tmee. At the appointed hour Sir Geoige PoUoek appeared, when Mr. Rat- 
tray, after a fow preliainary aenteneea alluding to that portion of the proeMd^ 
Inga of the meeting which determined on founding a priae nscdal at Addie- 
combe, proceeded to read the address, and then delivered the roll of pardiment 
in which it was engrossed, together with a copy of the proceedings of the 
meeting, to Sir George Pollock, when the gallant general, strong visible 
emotion, made hii reply. Although it was a written one, yet Sir George ap- 
peared 80 overpowered by his feelings, as to be unable, more than once, to pro- 
ceed with it The reply was as follows 
** Gentlemen, -—1 return my most heartfelt tbanka for the honour oonlerted 
dn me by this address, presented from the inhabitants of this great metropoUa. 
I shall ever be proud of such a testimonial, proceading, aa it does, from ao 
large, ao respecufole, and so intelligent a body of fellow- citiaens. The flatter- 
ing sentiments and special welcome thus communicated to me, 1 consider a 
highly honourable addition to the acknowledgments already vouchsafed to me 
by our gracious Sovereign, by the Parliament, and by the Hon. the East- India 
Company, for my military services ; and I shall ever remember with gratitude 
tills spontaneous demonstration of generous public feeling. 

*' For my own share of the results which, under the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, attended the campaign in Affghanistan in 1842, 1 claim but little merit. 
It was my good fortune to be selected command the army which forced the 
Khyber pass, relieved Jellalabad, and took possession of Cabnl; and 1 gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity you now afford me of again publicly declaring 
that I owe my success to the indomitable bravery, devotion to the service, and 
indefatigable perseverance of the offieers and men (European and native) under 
my command. My debt of gratitude to them, and my recolleetion of their on- 
riiaken heroism under many trying circumstances, will never be obUteated from 
my memory ; nor shall I ever forget that it is to tiieir determination to conquer, 
and vindicate their country’s canse, 1 am indebted for the enviable station to 
which I have attained. 

“ I feel it impossible adequately to express my sense of the obligation you 
have conferred on roe by the deeire you have ahem to perpetuate, in mynative 
country, your too flattering estimation of my mililury aerviees, by the pteaan- 
tation of medals to students at Addiscorobe. Though not educated at Addia- 
Combe, I concur roost unreservedly in the very high reapeet and estlmetion 
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ontiifc iatt H i tf oa hf jiifcMi ^9§Uim. VUrtofc^^MlMMi 

UiMlttttlM J imI MpHn^SHOmi 4tnAt9i ttM oiiifltBMlkiMlIb' 

Bit tiiip|gjig|faiiB mNI flif 

|MitlMMi« h^wmnOtiig mnmi 

of my in^Uity fully to o^froM kotr voiy deeply IMl#* ^gnitoM w\90m 
y««btfepifiidBB«M, MMiwtiMf aerdiMMmiimM«l«NMM 
dPtlt»dWi|ttlim»Bir Ae i wei ia ey of my-wiiiee htftm mteiinplid ffMOi 




The I b M witBg It pnUUMdiedw glwM^ el J e wiwy ggil^ ee e impy oNIwt^ 
adAme Of the OMmb el tim Geem of Pliimon to Sk Henry Tletdlmi 
upeti Ide ef^pekituMee i** 

** I fatot toe pleomo ef eeafietoMiiiif you on yonreppol otowet lQ the Idfh^ 
oto Itopoittot otteeel GtoemerwCtotoiy of ii^ 

*• Tou Imre e l reto ly Imew i utoto e d that yen hmm beooeleeted by toe uw j rin 
iMOieoitoofeMt CototofDiieotoaL It to n—enmaeiy, totoeltoe* toewen 
yoB totoyeo toe to p oeee wi ee ol toeireatiie qop5deaco"Hi centotonee tow totol i 
on toe r ep et totow yoe faeve OMtolitoed fbr yeuneU; net enlyoe e eoWtoiy krtiei 
e ttateemeii. 

**Ttoi eteMly toqvtoled wllli toe tyetem whtoli toe ntodem of BnUetoent 
ImNleeleed end eetoWiehed tor toe mdmhiiiCiitioB of the vaet territoriee epUeh 
toe Best-Indto Comyoey bee eequiied tor toe Beltito Gioeni in Indie. To tod 
Court of Dtiectorf, lubieet to the oootrol of toe Board of Commieeioneie toe 
toe AflUrt of India, ia iotmitad, ae you ere avrare, toe geneial idminiefmtom 
of tooie taifitorief. The etdera, whito, lirom time to time, ace tamemittod do 
India emaeate from toe Cenrt, and being oonAfaeed by toe Court, aio tlian 
iemied, in the neme of the Court, for toe direction end gnidance of the loeaL 
•utfaorHies. Yon will perceive, therefore, that the maintenance of reepeot for 
the antbority of the Court it demanded by the existing lyitam of the Indian 
gOTemment ; and we are peniaded that you will impress this feeling upon our 
servants abroad, not merely by preoept, but by your example. On the part of 
the Court, I have, at the same time, the happiness of assuring you, that, repos- 
ing the utmost confidence in your judgment, and bearing in mind the heavy 
responaibllity under which you will be called upon to art, at so great a distance 
from the controlling authorities, they will ever be disposed to regard your meoir 
sures in the most favourable view, and to afford to you, m the exercise of yooe 
high office, their steady and cordlsl support. 

** In the dfewliiige of the oneroas duties of govumment you will be aided hy 
your constitutional advisers, the members of the Coaacil of India— men seleeted 
tor the high and responsible ststion which they occupy, with reference to their 
knowledge, experienee, and honourable chaiioter. In too sereents of the Conu 
pany, koto ctril and military, you win find talent end every neoessary qnalifioa* 
tien for the various duties to be discharged, aad sn ardent leal tor the advance- 
ment of the great interests cominitbed to their oars. Much has been done to 
e e tnr e , for koto servieeB, toe adveniages of due preparation, and you will not 
tofr to reeoBeet thee the members of toe ^1 secvlee ere educated not only with 
partfeular care, hot wHh a special view to the Important toitiee of civsU admiide* 
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upon di# apriflit ind lAttUIfnt p w iMW ia m si iHiidi m nradi of Hm 
iMl^plMfi of tko fM^dependi. I doobt oot ^ your jayo ripnm win coiiK 
eldo wftiilliot of Iho giOot meii who, la fmoortiimi havolUlo4 tho o^of 
OooQfOOg QuoioU In onablinf jon imUj to op^iedoto the onUneat qooUtlas of 
the ml MnraiiU of India; and 1 fool pannadad that your oonddoneo In than 
will ba ratomad by tha moat leatoos oaoition on their part to promote the 
anooaaa of your adniniftratkm. 

** Upon tha merits of our army it would ba preaumptuous in me Co eolar|a, 
to one so much batter qualified to judfe of its eharaeter and to estimate its 
sarrieas i but I eannot refrain from earnestly reoommending the native soldier 
to your protection and eneoursfiementt yon will find that he possesses most 
vainnble qualities ; that ho Is eminently susoaptible of kindness, and most 
imtafsl to his banefrwtors. Your kindly ofiteea will be rewasdad In the maniier 
wbldh you will most highly value ; they will ooneUiate the sleetkms of the 
soMlary to the aarvloa, strengthen the bonds by whieh their interests are united 
with those of the Oovaimnent, and render them more eificiaot by enlisting their 
IsaUiigs In support of their duty. At the pmsent moment, dUBoUkies have 
arisen in oar native army requiring to be mat by prompt and decisive men* 
suras. We trust that era you arrive in India those dllBculties may have yaesed 
away ; butt should you find Cham still existing, we are confident that you will act 
towaids tha Sepoy with every degree of consideration and indulgence compatible 
wHh the mahitanaDca of order and obedience, the first and paramount duty of 
tho soldier. 

** By our latest intelllgenee we are induced to hope that peace pravaits 
throughout India. 1 need not aay that it is our anxious desire that it should 
be preserved. You, Sir, well know bow great are tlie evils of war, and we feel 
confident thst, whilst ever ready to maintain unimpaired the honour of our 
country and the supremacy of our arms, your policy will be easentially pacific. 
To the native states which still retain ind^ndence, you will extend the abield 
of British protection. It has hitherto been considered a wise and just policy 
to uphold and support tboae which are in alliance with us ; and in dealing with 
those who are immediately dependent upon our government, we have, with a 
view to soothe the feelings and conciliate the attachment of both chiefii and 
people, permitted the former to retain the recognized emblems of authority, 
their titles, and other insignia of rank and station. 

Peace, apart from its other advanteges, is desirable with a view to the 
prosperity of our finances and the developeroent of the resources of the countiy. 
From a natural desire on the part of our Government to render the public 
service as efildent ss possible, there is always a tendency to an increase of 
establishments. A ste^y and vigilant attention will he, tbersfoie, necessary 
to enforce the strictest economy consistent with the efficiency of the service. 
This duty is rendered the more urgent by the existing state of the finances of 
India ; but it is at all times necessary, from the dUHculty experienced in thst 
country in devising new resources of revenue, or reudering those already exist- 
ing more productive, and mors commensurate with the exigencies of the state. 
I M Buured. therefore, that your early and anxiout attention will be directed 
to the best means for averting flnant^ emharraasment, and for placing the 
puUlc finances on a sound and satisfrotory footing. 

** It haa long been the deaire of the Court to encourage edncatioii among 
the people of India, with a view of cultivating and enlaiging their minds, of 
laisipg them in their own and oar estimation, and of quaUQriog them for the 
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tloa^ IftoftecomidMi tiit ippMlPi ^ Mf iallli^^ iMr tvH#^ 
glow Mtagi mH y t ^ na i m , and l» ipilMahi m mIi P<Mt iilfc.i<fiilii|> 
Mvtiilitj* 

* WUMf.&tnmrf I Wid tmurnfmtimmmi HtPlwit liNyaltiia 
peoyltor Britkhlii4kaa*ttidep<a<a>fliii»ayp»r|ligitaiTi>»aii^ 
tioa. IelMBai»a3Bbaglitlw ianiiiMiilrial BarCwiitaf Dlliiid^ 
g oTiimiiiirt af tiM gan^laih Ccaapwy jlwld ba aa rf mil y iiHt WBHwmii 
«i| cQDcUlilaiy. The mgpnuMj af oar fMwar jMBt ba ■niliiwBilt nbPb 
MNiMT« by tba InariidbU foaa of aar Mb} bailha Mapin adladia cMil 
b# aplMld by tba twoid alaat. Tba macbiaiat af tba p ao p l >» tlwir aiaifi^’ 
daaoa la oar ttilia of janiea and hi oar diab» to aarintaln tba aWgMloaa ^ 
good AMI, mait ever ba eaeetttial ■ l e B ii te af oar alraaglb. 1 b aaaaah ywi». 
tbaialara. to keep thaaa aaarad prioaiplaa baUtaallf awl paiaiaaaatiy ia alev. 
Tba Court baa aalectad you for foa MgbaAea af Oovamai^Oaaand witb jo- 
foraace not leaa to tba oonMoaoe wbicb tbby aataitafai la yaar ah w aabt f for 
juatice^ iBodeiatfon, and benavolwicab tbaa to goat Ana aid aadoabWd p o M 
•iaa Of a aouad practical jadgnant and indoaiiiabla apSrit. Yon am abaadg la . 
poaaaaaion of the bigbeat ranowii ae a aoldler, and wo AmI a wai ad that pan 
will now raat yoar bapptnaaa aod yaar foaia oa tba farthafaBoa of 
tending to promota the welfcreand bait i a t a iaa tt of tba Ooa w aMit and of tba 
people comniitted to your care. And it it our eamaat piayer thali afoot* an 
eitendad career of ueefol and valoable e a rviat, yen way rutom to poor natfoa 
country, bearing with you, as the best and moet giurifying rawird of your 
leboura, the thanke and bleaeinga of the paople of India.** 

WkUthaU, Jim, ia<-Tbe Queen hte been pleaied to direct lettera patent to 
be paaaed under the Great Seal, granting tba dignity of a Baron of tba United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Honourable Sir Cbarlaa 
Theophiiua Metcalfe, Bart , o.c. b. , andCaptaia-General and Govemor.in«Cbief of 
her Majeety's Provinces of Canada, New Brunawick, and Nova Scotia, and of the 
island of Prince Edward, and Governor- General of all her M^ieaty'a provinoea 
on the continent of North America, and of the island of Prince Edward, and to 
hie heirs male, by the title of Baron Metcalfe, of Fern Hill, in the county of 
Berks. 

Her Majesty has appointed (Jan. 1> Thomas Thompaon, Esq., to be super* 
intendent of police for the island of Ceylon. 

Her Migesty has appointed (Jan. 10) Mqjor Matthew Kichmond to be super- 
intendent of the Southern Divbion of the Colony of New Zealand. 

Mr. Pritcbanl, late Coneul at Tahiti, has been appointed ConeuI at the Navi- 
gators' Islands, one of the most populous aod important groups of the Polyne- 
sian archipelago. The Potriot says i ** We know he leaves England determined 
to pursue the same straightfora'srd line of conduct which has already rendared 
him so obnoxious to Che French tools of the Prepeganda,** and that be *' goes 
out with the full confidence of Lord Aberdeen." He took his departure on the 
17th Jamiary. 

Such of our readers as are interested in the grants of batta for the opeiatioiis 
in China, will be glad to learn the subjoined particulari respecting its intended 
issue, which, after much reprebeneible delay, it at length likely to be speedily, 
and, we trust, satisfactorily, brought to a doae : the Lords of the Treas ui y 
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lor Hio MMiuilt>to fiiilBh llwyAfs rtqMctMjr coftSlIMOo 
of L^enhall-ftreet. The thuei now being paid are upon the followin gi pele ' i ' 
lie«heo(BMiiawIiBeH en g ogod ti tha op w ofi eii Jigidtast Canton, and to fioee 
net^^gige d , but who ttwrod flreia the coamenoement o( faofdlltiee nntU Ike 
end if Jane, 1841, twelfe Baondii' nMowamt* Tb the oflioertaad men eaih 
plogpid,tA IMO, it Mngpo, «nd on the Gmrton flier, only lix mentha* illiii* 
anee. The abarei to be henafter dlililhuted am to he apportioned thnai— 
thiioAeen and men owp ley ad hi aU ihe opeeationa which took piece betwe en 
thntlit of Allgnat, 1841, and the Mth of Angoat, 1B48< twelfe montha* aSaii* 
aaate* 1b tboao emploped on the Yang-lbe^Eiang river only, and te thoae 
laEintha eoa u patiop of Hong King end other etariona^ atai montha* aHowaaea. 
dhrelM OaaaMa 

It la eeeiimplated tf Goeer m eent to aend wot mnother enpedftion to the 
A i iri a iaiie ni, withiheedfw ef dimearidg the noith-weat paaaage betweeii 
thifAelaTirie and HriMe. The eemiaaad of theteogiediiion baa bean oflhmd te 
flh Jinmi Hoea; alumM that ofleer deelina'^ it will Ml npon Sir John 
U ne l dh i , J Iaa y i lil ia ThtympA 

Erb%hfe beenwbewa aeme eendied peaehea ftom^ Sydney, wWoh ere aeid to 
beEaHhel whMi Inwe veeched Knglaiid Item oar Anetrallan coloniea. They 
aae qnlee egual hi davonr^ the l^oh dried phtma, and a much finer frnit*-** 
Jlhnahmiw 'tSbarrffatfi; 

eeientfact Aom theletleref a oorrespoodent of the SotOh Chmfiea Spmkm 
the following account of the Siameae Twina, and tfaefir fimilieB Yon may 
be aware that, aome few yeara aince, the Siamese Twins, Chang and Eng, retired 
firem the peUie geee, end eettled down in tUe county (Wllhet) ae femners. 
Ibn will afeo r ee a l ieet, that during tact year it was published in some of the 
n ewp ap s i e thet»tbey had married two tblers* Tbit notfee w« tiuated aa a 
bean byeease ef the jeumaii, and 1 IneHae to think that pahUo opinhm eettled 
thet the twine wew edll living in ringle bleaeedneaa. Tb my aurpriee I find 
tbet the enppoaed bon la a literal feet, and that thoae dlatingsiabed bharaeteva 
are m ar r i ed men. Mra. Chang and Mrs. Eng are well knewn to aeveial of my 
peraofial acgoaintaneea, and are aaid to be very amiable and industrioot. Each 
of the ladies presented her particular lord with an heir, in the person of a fine, 
fat, bouneing daughter. It is said that Chang and Eng, with their wives and 
children, contemplate making a tour through this country in a year or two. 
The twins enjoy eneellent beakh— are very lively, talkative, and apparently 
happy ; and will doubtlese prove more Interesting and attractive in their second 
tour than they did in their firat over the civilized world. Having femiliee to 
provide for, as piudent husbands and fethers, they may think their bachelor for- 
tunes intnfiioient for all the little Change and Engs of which they now have the 
prumlee.” — jAmerioan paper. 

The BuiUe L»dg§r, in giving ita uenal annual review of the tea-market, statea, 
that the regnlarity of the lupplies through the seaeon just closed, and the gen^ 
ral confidence existing in the pacific working of the new treaty, have relieved 
the trade from those aarieCiee which formerly, under a difibrent aspect of aflhirs, 
caused eo much iuetuation. In taking the value of congou, as a description of 
ten wen reprosenChig the onrreney of the year, there has not been a w euier 
meghi of change than fiid. perpound, the bigheet quotathm appearing w le. 
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mtWoA ifco«|iN p0obtlll]V iHlltmtifim «itt liniifiii^ ttM ii««i^|ke 

ptmnt no in^ina^D of thtb qoitikly boeomiiig li^ to tlm oM pint Stm 
qwptify of tonfa 0UMlMbM4ikbad«ppl%MUMliiiuiV^ 
pMlCloii tofoioe m wpoa «•» vMA ntimi «ti%»^if*ion tlm 8»fH| ni iy <f >i>py 
povtf 10 the ton dkidett iiero fM^eonteiipleted i md Imm iMi liot hmd^ 
eroMed eMidenwi by lelMtag the tnde Imn the teeihieli eeieincl it the 
deae «f lut 'yuKf dc. that m ovenaMaaiiig appidy woeU ha the taaiill^el 
opeailigfreah pleeea 9i A^aamt. The qmllUea aeeeieed Ihia year haee hem 
good of the several denominations j the cash prioes at GasHeii have hean laAif 
lower than last year, hot the peblie quetatione have heae ae mie ad VKp with 
those of barter, that we cannot give thm aeoaiato^ The eoMuaipaioo of ihia 
eoontry ia going on aatisfaetorily, eteaiiily ineieaaing with the popalatiim And 
the improved babita of the peo^ ; Ae uBportete ind sals and pwideoblieyeni 
In the wholesale and retail dealen, and Aese reeeHaa a ramnaeltativt proif A m 
the demand for consumption, and the year dotes with but ona Impoitant neeif 
talnty hanging over Ae market, namely, wheAer the goremmentwUl now gmt 
the boon of redudng Ae duty on tea. The aioek on hand A Ae United lUnf- 
dom we now eetimate at 90,d00 Ihs. ; at Ais period laA year it waa 8l7iMiilha. 
The present price of common congou is lid.; the price leet year waa 1mA 
la. Id/' 

The leading memhera of the tea trade held aneetiagat Ae Jwroaalem Coflhe- 
hotiae« on the 16A Jennary, when it*Wea datennined to addriaa a memorial to 
Ac government, A favour of a reduction of hiCy on that artAls. 

On Ae 10th January, a dinner was givha to' Sir Henry PortAger, by Ae 
members of Ae Oriental Club, at their house A Uhnever-squaie : Ai 'Bad if 
Auckland in the Aair. ^ 

On Ae 98A January, BCr. R. Forbee^ juiK, Aip and Aemnae breher dr 
agent, of Broad' street, was brought before the Lord Mayor, and held to famlrto 
appear to answer any ehargs for Ating publMied llheU oohcemAg the fott of 
Rickards, Little, 8c Co., East India merchants, and paftienlsrly Mr. L. M. Rifte, 
one of the partners. 

Mr. Bourne’s Postal Convention wiA Ae Pasha of Egypt baa been aant to 
England to be ratified. The conditions are not so satiefoctory as enpedlai. It 
is believed that it is based on Ae same principles sa the one made wiA the 
French Government for Ae India mails proceedAg thmugh Fnmce» awd'that 
MAemet Ali will receive an amount of peatage onAe mails passing Arongh 
Egypt, to tnd from India, at Ae rate of 6s. per lb« on let t e rs , and Is. per Ih. en 
newspapers. The term is for five yean. The nwHs will be conveyed Areugh 
the country by the Viceroy at bis own expense, and will be aoeompuAed by 
EngliA messengen. 

Mr. Galloway, Ae engineer» author of Ae pamphlet chewAg the knpor to n c e 
of a railroad from Suez to Cairo, is said to be ota Us way to Egypt, to eom- 
mence Aat important undertaking ; but the TVmes, of January 9SA» statasv— 
** Our accounts from Alexandria of Ae 6A met. mention that Ae plan of estm 
blishing a railroad between Cairo and Sues had been netrly abandoned.** 
This plan appears to be that of M. Mangel. 
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BHilili m^mA WmvfMn Bpajula il Oaho hmiaotlfai ini mi i ll riii i i mi 
IlMi to praUUt tototltora Iton croaaist tha Dtototto- 

««itoCiai»Md Sum hy toaif own f^ontoyaitoft aa the maana of praatotfug 
b atwaaa tooaa two plaaas aaa to ba atrietly aoniiiad to tba Egypte DMit 
CotoiNMy. 

▲ ootratyondaiit In the Timm aaya— " Why do not othara do aa 1 do atWr 
aU Una atiunpa on avory India lattar, inataad of offaiing a praniam on Ua 
daatoaatioo by paytof a abUUng with it? I hava baan aandiog lattara to India 
and Walta, arat aiooa atampa oamainto iiaa» with the aiz blna haada on tbam, 
and have nartf brand any Uttar miaaany. Aaa mattar of taata* tba aix haada 
may ba dbiaotad to t bat than ia no ml iaaonfanitnoa In thalr uaa on the 
MU onnaa India Uttara." 

A aonttict haa baan antafad into by Qomn ra a nt for the eonrayanaa of the 
mlla batwaaa Saai and Galentta and China. 

Tba difialoa on the Ibhlti quaation in tha French Charahar of DapntUat on 
tbiffthiaonaiy» left tha niniataia In a nnjoilty of only 8; the numbere being* 
for lha paiagiiph of tha addfaaa lalatiog to Tahiti* SIS^ and agalnat it 805. The 
awfority ia forotir of tha wM addraaa waa 18S. 

Tba Dutch papara atata that the Natharlanda Commareial Company hare 
looaifad lattera from BatarU* informing them that, in eonaeqoenea of tha foilura, 
of tha CRipa (aapaeUlly of oolfoe) they abottld freight 9,000 tone of loia to 
fotoh tha pioduea of 1844. 

On dfrt.— It ia aaU that Lady Emily Haidinge, who la at Nice, baa relin- 
qnUhad tba intention of joining her huaband, tha Ooramor-Oanaral of India, 
owing to tha atata of her health, wbidi would not bear tha joomay, and would 
foab l ya banallt from a raaldanca in Italy.-*lt ia eurraetly reported at tba clyba 
that bar Mijaaty haa baan ptoaaed to appoint Sir Hanry Pottiager, Oovemor- 
Oanaral of Canada, In the place of Sir Cbarlaa MeteaUe, whoae atata of health 
randaia hia early ramofal neceaaary.^Tbe Atbu atatai that ** A rumour lias 
baan fraaly cireulatad, and tfotaina increaiing credit, that Sir R. Peel intenda 
to aubmit to Parliament a achenia for taking the power of governing tba British 
tankonaa in the East out of the banda of the Hon. Eaat-India Company, and 
pladUg them immadktely under tha Crown.**— The Johm Built a weekly paper, 
having imputed to Mr. H. T, Prinaep, lata of tba Bengal civil aervUe, the 
authorafaip of tha pamphlet, ** India and Lord EUenborough," Mr. Prineap haa 
deniad all eonneetion with tha production, and* indirectly, dUavowa any oon- 
cunanca In ita eontante. 

Datachmanta from the dlat* dSth, 96tii, and 98th ragimanta (881 meo) cm- 
balked for Van Dieman*a Land, in the frc^t ahip Aim, on tha 10th January; 
they an under tba eommaad of Lieut, ool. R. H. Wynyaid, of tba 58^, with 
tba following otteara of tha aama fagimant:*>Capt. J. H. Laya, Enaign O. H. 
Wynyard, and Aiaiat. auig. T. M. I%ilaoo; Aaaist aufg* W. McAndraw, of 
tba 96th, also embarks with them. A detachment from the 1 1th and 17th le- 
gUaanta (dO man) hava likewise embarked for Van Diemen'a Land, in the 
W m i y and EgzaM, convict ship, under LUw. £. H. CormUk, and Enaign 
W. F. Aualan. 
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•€ODMm P^tiMlilP Mr. KPt« P PopgPW, aPff <WprtiP%rPpJ 
fpip^ibfPilnr P tiia )[f]^1iftth Hot^ la that «o«n> pti pi aH wi N i i 
eoatra^. IhiriiiK hit boyhoodt Ml teUilary pdop m axoM Ip # 
Ifei^^P tha Vmuik at PUbgiaiH, and he jhlpi the Cmartipii f 
Ijm, aa a Tpontear. Capt. Davia. ct Myrtle IjM near Oa f w wtl i aii t 
to the tamiartiieii ttai; haa now la hla p oaaaaa te il'a bptt; la wl^pi j 
pi^anp made to thii diatliigiikliatl ieidler, than aanrlni In the i ^ 

Ijfii iaoltaatloB for the profeailod ot arqfo hahif thna fertd^tatijr dl 
haohfofaiedaaiddcahip in itW^ end raaeked hia aMt^kaonmiMfoi^lhi 
Ofipit anof on the 28tii AnpHt, 1800. Ha haceaaa Itan t a a aa t on ti|i 
JfohiUBry, 1801 ; captain on tho I6tb Daeambor, I81i| npior on tNlIP 
Majr» IMtit and on the tod Oetdhar, ISlfo llantanant-oolonnl In the dip ««i 
mant P Bancal Katira Infontry. 

Mil health haind aarionilj impaired* in 1886, ha ouna to hia natHn aonnlr] 
on loafe, and took np hit abode at hia native town. In tho noifhbontititoi 8 
Whlali ha porchaaad a acnt, eallp Job*a 1ppl« whioh ha Intondod to apfoi Jlii 
permanent retidence, resigning the serrtee. In 1680, however, the fobnva o 
an agency hoime at Calcutta, in which be bad deposited, like many ethin 
a portion P his acoumolations, broke up his vision of retirement and a c^toBt^ 
life, obliging him to sell his estste, and rctora to India. This incident, how 
ever inauqdoions when it oeciiiTed,^for it was a severe task, requiring no Uttl< 
resolution, at the age P 50, to foce the dimate of India, with few hopea o 
promotipB or distiAetion.~waB the means P enabling him to render tk 
highest services to bis conntry, and to acquire fomo and rank for himaalf. 

He became colonel on the 1st December, 1880; but at this point ho re 
mained for nearly ten years, without sny opportunity P distingnisbinf hiniaall 
Phoewise than by an active performanoe of Ua duties aa a eomasandar P 
corps, till the expedition into Aflhhanistsn in 1880, whan ha wua ippeintfd t 
command one of tba brigades of the Army of the Indus, and wae aoeit 8fte 
prometod lo the rank of mfjor^gononJ, He bad the honour of leadhif tb 
lirst hPip p dliclplinad troops across the Indus, on the 14th Pefaroary, 183( 
the bands P tba tfarea iistHu iqgimenta compasliig the brigade playing as tb 
datachmaitif ckossed that dreaded stream. 

At the vary commeneement P the campaign, in ApfU, 1860, tha,n|#i 
gantral snflisred one of those mortideations which have aomatiaBea l a ea lto 
from the ill-deilnad, or nnfoiriy dlsariminated, relative rank of the Qnaan'a an 
jlatalJ^otim.N.S.VoL.IT.Na,22. a L 
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isnm iqmr^ tbi* **Tj |f** ^j ^ ijiijb tM* it nMiftft4lift.Mi^ 
iifli>iMff iMrtMl tn *»** fF I TfffitlrtT iK - mrftn wriirti fwldi 'HiftMwft 

|0ih» ftidilftiftf tiB.O|>iftnM>iipG»Bmlftad(lto OiNfttftB) hft 

MllM^ftfft^^lfPiitiPfAvftiioft^ rm trnm m m t M to m IfttarHiirte 
Cirifi|ll^ovM9iftflrilKottftiul8lf JolmKoM,]^ ofUtlkil^l^MBi, 

■ iio i l i ljlWrtBe yrtaie.* fllf JTdto ii t tf iumm toAave tM ffto mi^-ginii 
tihfttllib to Iftivft of llto woond.tMjUMio In tbft dSittltlt 

o^MmI Kit]or«0iftinl ll6tt i^llftd tbtt t» ivm tiM oii|f^ m^Joii-fiiMnl til. 
tMl CdnpftiiyM my with the Annyof thollilnis Uni thoeft who weft to go 
I WW hit iMeii i m leqimed (M Im might go ilpvftHl «l^ 
ftt of the miHptAe pmeiit in eemp QBiftgaM), ei^ If fhht oouift not bo 
tony ohH(|e» Sir Jeho'eiryftOiwerwa^ theft he ootegiiiider 
Ittft AhtenmOftiMfnre goelfitre oeden. Id Vi$ own hnndwiHliif. The 
IpMeel wqrb^ thnt the Igeeter portkm of tl4 tnoyelft adteaoewm of the 
atnill pieeMlmgry ypt themwonUi be f»v».l2hmhjmijoiwgftiieiili mk% 
ftitrhet one CtiiBpinf*e 4 thet hli rank enfitlei'ltfm to tome eommend^eiiahh 
ehOtild view n refiuel not only u a penonal iqjmtitie to hllnaeH; hnt to the 
Gpmpany'e lecvice ^nerally. The firmneM, however reepeetful, with which 
MhioNGeneml Nott enforc^ hia arguments, seems to have givoi dispieesitre 
to fih John Keene, not the most mild and patient of mortals, who told him he. 
hhd ** insulted hla authority,*’ and that ** he would never foiget his conduct ae 
Itieg aa he lived*** We have not passed over this incident in the history of Sit 
WBham Kott, which made a great noise in the army at the time, beoanae It 
di^laya the qualitiea of his character, and shews how many accidents interfftra 
with tJie rise of men who are capable of rendering the most usefhl services to 
the public. 

Under this arrangement, M^oc-Oeneral Nott was placed in command of the 
Mtiood brigade, conaiatlng of the 2nd, 4«2nd, and Wd regiments of Beogd 
imttve inftutry. He was toon, however, engaged in active eervieea. In NO* 
vaniber, 1840, he recovered the fortress of Kbelat, and early in the following 
year he was appointed to the command of Candahar and the districts in its 
vidniQr* P^m this time, the military talents of Mftjor-Oeneral Nott, thongh 
Ida measures are said to have been checked and Impeded by the young **poli* 
tlea]s,*t had iiFeer scope, and were conspicuous in the dtif^ of the ini urgent 
foreeft in the defence of Candahar against an overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers, and finally in a triumphant march from that city to Calml, defoWhig the 
A%han foreea by the way, radeaming British honour at Obuui, and reatocfaif 
the captive sqtoys to fre^om. 

The deapatchea of General Nott are remarkable,— those of a purdy miUtaty 
diaraeter for their Oeaar-likc brevity and aimplidty ; the political letters foe 
thdr correct appreciation of the state of affaira, and the ebametar of the enemy { 
foe the oonfidenoe reposed by Um in hia own resources, and eqwdaUy in the 
heaveiy'of hia troops, and for tihe truly Brltidi tone in whidi, thoagh ane- 
• t es. i i iw Jmmn htwriw, bdLmuu p.iaa,as.lntilL 

i BW snmpls: » Irtttr Item Csodibii. dated STth SwSinibw, 1841, itetei thatWm.1Satt 
~ BthtetJkter KhaDViMMldaaeaBeiradwP* iwmdWtelya 
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WPWWWB w(iW MPKOWPi l^QQ JHH^flp'tMVHM 4NVi , 
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Cpnt 9i lHiAi<in,wUh«lM iP4]rMMtfpior th«Bo«M 
^pittmilp^AlilQIp. tWiitrtPPw4rf|pHtwiilP».PAM^^ 

Vpii« «mIm Mbn^ Ik^ 

HiwiBg i^fKmdaetid hii ktv«*rapMa 
ocfitkn dm to ita mtrito wid tonrioM* OaMrol Wott amltid tlM li(mo«WliVf 
and Inentivo appoiataMiit ci £«fOf to tko Ktag of Oodt. llUhpllli» l^niik 
apa»^pPk4 him to taripi Udi dop e in tiiw t la Pemmbcr, jjia PlU 
P|b of dl. tlie offeett of fdity fmn* aorfim la Ibo dtapt df MIL M# 
iLa aadaou dutba of Ibe laat ibtir, bagan to loll apoa a oeattHadta 
sdbaet* and ba node propantiona for Ui rotum to Europe, At a foaayfoP 
gifoo to Lady Nott, at Calcutta, on the 29th January, 1844, Sir WRHaOH At 
hia health bemg drunk, ia reported to hare made we of the following toaMfelfo 
able ezpreaaiona :— ** I muat attribute the honour conferred on me w a andflc 


of your approval of my conduct during the wari in Afljgbaniatan. I aanaot 
BOW enter into the particukara of the difSeiitt acenea In which 1 found mpMlf 
engaged. 1 am convineed that, when the conOieting opiniena which now oxlit 
ahall have aubaided, hiatory—impartial biatory— will inform the world who It 
wia that, in apite of opposition, in spite of that deapaii and the unacoountablo 
panic which pervaded India, upheld the honour of Old England, and asicrCid 
the repuUtion of our arroa” In one of his private letteri, be apeeJca moio 
plainly — ** Few people are aware,’* he says, *’ of the difieuUies I had to ovtou 
eome. A dreadful panie had aeixad every man, firam the govemor^down, and 
for six long months all I could do failed to make them aet ae Eagtiabmen og||ht 
to do. If there ia any thing praiaeworthy in having asserted the honour of 
dear old England in AfTghanistan, and in making the British arms and obanotor 
bared and respected throughout Central Asm, the credit is mine, and uriso 
alone ; and history will do me justice Had I not remained sternly determinelL 


there weald have been no advance on Obasni and Cabul. Wesbeuld bavofofo 


AUghanistan in diagrace, laughed mt by the whole worM, and Idl In^ wnnld 
have been up in arms. Our sepoys always acted nobly, and I could bavo ddhO 
any thing with than. I could in peifect confldenee have led 5,000 tofoya 
against 15,000 or 80,000 Affghana** 

Omthe 7th Febniuy, Sfar WSliam, ddth bit fondly, euibailced at Cbkiilta,niid 
landed et the Cape, where they remained a ehort time. Re-embefbfng for 
Emope, be wm attacked by symptoms of the disease Of the heart, from whidi 
be suifered severely on the voyage. Upon his arrivii in England, in Septombac 
last, he lost no time in repairing to his native place, Cannartben, whem bn 
had re>purchased Job's Well, having dlraeied tha bouse in ba pulled dowib 
with the view of building a residence there, in the Elmabethan styles better 
adapted to his rank. IHu atker viim. 




IlkWittitm Nott wtiriMiMivftAi IMsfilHI #liefN» tlM4iiigjlilaif«r If^. 

8 i((pfflirtalioag m i *y ttiey totbtfiiipiWBOwm^Ctte^ Hm IHMiflf 
JlMMlWiilltiNi «diiu tMo ttAminM dimlktcil. iMI oia ttHtfldl 
imrj|«ilM]|i/. 'CM0r«la»ouUintli«dHti^ttfael^^ 

iltt4 k 99ptmbpr, 18I8» litliKillft hii two utiMiM 4m0»m 
49|M^owA lk« cotidai or iiif pioipovcr to lili iHdMr» in odditlon to IMriw. 

£9400. U9btmig^tMHyf9\ittst£3m^9k^mmi^ 
IMMllitMb} bttttbeoMetiortlieoititOfitiiinld^wmtMBHtttoiBdiPllliitt^ 
tiiAolipt to oovW the d^ti. 


BIETH», MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

^ BlOTIti, 

2. At Brighton, the U$j of D. Witinn, Skm Celcnito, dgtightec« 

11. At Cheltenheoi, the kdj of C^t. BrotriHt, H.M 'a 4lrii ^'ootyion. 

Jiik IS. At Britton, the ledv of Henry Wallers, Esq , late of the Hoo. 
EXC.'e ‘Civil lorvloe, Bengal, daughter. 


MAaaiAOxs^ 

i>se. SL At Trinity Church, Colden-oomeioii, the Rev. Edwted Kilvairt, 
a. a. onrate of Binsted, to Elisabeth Emma, second daughter of the late BUqoi 
X E. Odbriel,ofthe Hon. £.i.C.*s service. 

^ At Ruahton, Somenet, Sarah, elder daughter of Mr. W P. Tribe, of 
idfOrpool, to the Hon. Sir Charles Metcaiie Ochterlony, of Ochteriony, K.B., 

Bart 

/an. 9. At Kiublethmont, Capt O. Gordon, Hon. E.I.C.’s service, toMaiy 
Elissbeth, daughter of W. F. 1,. Carnegie, Esq. 

lA At St. Anne’s, Soho, Mr. R. P. Harding, of Cornbill, to Marion, 
only ohild of the late Mr J. Ryle, of Calcutta. 

14. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Thomas Adis, Esq. , to Sarah Helena 
eMeeCsurvhing daughter of the late Lieut- Col. Moor, Bombay artillery. 


nSATHS. 

0ot. & On board the SafRaraf^,on hie passage from India, William AogHStuf 
l^ehvo, Esq , Madras dvU service, son of Sir Thomas Neave, Bart. 

Une 10. At Adrianople, John Kerr, Etq , Her Britannic Majesty’s consol a( 
that dty, and nephew of the late Mr. Niven Kerr. 

94. At Clifton, Lieut. Oeoige Sbakespear, youngest son of the late Col 
PofsOB, Bengal army. 

95. At hw house, Sandford-lodge, Cheltenham, Mist Marian Impey 
y^geat daughter of the late Sir Elijah Impey, formerly Chief Justice ol 
Ben^i aged 64. 

SO. At Worthing, Henry Gore, Esq., lete of the East-lndia House 
aged TO. 

31. Of apoplesy, Mr. James Stephen Flower, chief officer of the MmdttoWi 
Ewt Indiaman, aged 31. ^ 

Xm. 1. At hie reeidence, Carmarthen, Major-Otn. Sir W. Nott, a.o,». 
Bengal army, aged 62 yeare, 11 monthe, and 12 daye. 

9. In South Andley-etreet, Lady Baynes, relict of Sir Edward Baynes 
aged 76. 

A At St. John’s Wood, Helcii Sophia, relict of the late CoL Daday, anc 
daughter of the late Joha Taring, Esq., Madras civil service. 

0. At Morton-in-Marsh, Gicucettershire, John Jeifriet Hooper, £eq„ leU 
4f Caleatta, aged 6). 

11. AtSrour Provost R ecter y ^ Dorset, Merey, relict of the late T. Denton 
SiHi.,H.B.LC.’eM.A 

lA At Hana^leoe, Sloano«tr8et^ Licat.*Col. G. R. Keunott, lato Hbo 
B^I.C.'e Bedgal service. v v 

9A CctdCIhwiclkt ofthi late Cept John Jonee, Hoo. E.I,C*s1ttrto. 
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a JPOhani CMM. Potto tag te t h t Edward 
MmltittL Downs. — la Samarunff, Msdnii* 

Ckmharhnd, Cliim, Dorer ; Britkk Ebrdkam^ 8lag»poto> Didwtit} ^ 
tejrvBowoi} H.M.a Cbekairioi, ftlo, Portsmootoj^lT. JE^vMtoi 
Hfim BomiKw; Zad^ B a m ta a, Bengal, Do wiii.—iaPorlciM 
mMiib t ffmamjhvim, CUnn, Doirna; SiMha, New Boui 
hedd } OtoOMWg, Bengil, llwv^l t Aaata, |fnuHtioi» Newhgven. 
jiadUm, Cbinii Livof^l: ISjamtiHm Madma, JLeiuion Doakai 
Bottibiy, Liverpool s Isaima X^ompaon, Ceylon, Liverpool ; Ofya, 

ToiWy; Graham, Mauritiua, Downa; Pehn, Beng^, Downs i ^amaoi 
Beogbl, Downs ( Maria, Mauritius, Downs.-— 81. Xet/y Xunnaifd, Bengal 
Downs; Wtdan, Batavia, Porumouth; Anna Margaratta, Batavia, Haatingiu 
—8a TruWy, Batavia, New Romsey.— 85. /Mm Jfary, Mauritius, Downa; 
Mona, Batavia, Downs ; 87. Baatg Hobartaon, Manritiita, Liverpool ; PraAitai, 
Bengal, Downs; BaBa Marina, New Baaland, Downs ; Darwaaf, Maaritloa, 
Downs ; Briianma, Boeabay, Downs ) Wkmh Madias, 8t« Katherine's Do^lm ; 
Samaraag, Mnnritius, FalflBOttC]i.-^8a H.M.a 2>ido, Singapore* Fecti- 

OMMtb. — ^ 

DBrAaTuaas. * 

From Gravesend.— .J am. 81. Babeeea, Hobart Town; LetUrn, B«ngaL***8i< 
Ei^me, Mauri tins. 

rrom Liverpool. — Deo. 83. Exprau, Bombay.— 4IS. Altxandar and Jbwai 


JnM, China.— a Pserior Xing, Calentta —8. Loataa, Bombay,— la a a nta t t 
Manilla.— 16. Ann BridtUm, Hong Kong; Baboo, Bengal. — 17. Ann odd 
Jena, Singapore ; Bangor, Batovia.— 88. Ki lbla i n, Calcutta; Prmona Majfal 
Port Phillip. 

From Portwnonth.— Jam. 8. Tartar, Mmdiia and Bengal.-- 8. 

China.— 81. John Flaming, Madras and Bengal ; Plantaganat, Bengal. 

Fiem Shields.— Die. 81. ilim. Cape of Good ; Gnq/lon* Bombay, 
—85. IForl^ Bengal.— Jav. 80l Morning SWw, MnariSna. 

From WatoHbrd.— Jav. 88. Ladmda, Bomtoay. 

From the Downs.— Dae. 83. Pmtgard Park, Sydney; Pataengat,fbMf^ 
^poie and China; Zaaindar, CUeutta; ilmm Jim, Ifehnrt Town; Am 
Galeatta.— Jav. 1. QknAg, Bombay; JMssr, Manilla; ^sa SuwAd, Fat 
PhlDip.— S. jfvfew, Madaimim; JIVBtadb,CMon.— 15. FaMiumd; Caleatta, 
Maria. Calcutta; ntntaaeiiet, Madras and Cnieuttn.— 80. Cure, Bombamr 
IS. Naneg, Algoa B^r-— 14. Agih, Cdpe.— 16. Am, Sydney.-8lh 3k 
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InrMfodi, jAir»^«r^HM AiiN), Arrived (bom lydnor, esqporioQoid • 
tmlom on 11 ioat at m, wbkk tlnow tho wmI o« her b oa m^ di , apd 
MM amir te bop and bolwaifc, _ 

^^IGmibimo^ Jan* C6.«^*nM fiMP* inm Liverpool to fiiakiMy 

a^lMoon WeatBoy^an^poM^WoMMamdc. ^ ^ ^ 

— J!a.ii« 05L — »*Bhii TTmimjt jPagA r)|gi||a|r ANMnLaodOo P luonajBd 

V bfo pot In vrUb ioaa of (orefarCoDd opo man overboard, 
eaxpa* Jap. 15l— tbeJSSAmod Mm e ^ , from China to London, Is off 
> wUh 10 ft. fpier In her boldi hating heen athom on the flats. 
vStdAn. ft— The Mm Oenton, ftom ffjdney to LonMt 

Mdrivon on shore in a gale of wmd off Cape Kegro, Nov. 16; H SC. alM 
thBa, S^Umr, and Vmptr had been aant to her asaistanee, and there wtoe 
Ipod bo^ of her being got off. Paasengan and eaew saved, ezoeptn Mrs. 

' ^"Savi or Gohn Horn, Oet.— The TTsfiSm^ Inddel, artived at tha Cap% was 
Inofnieet Oet. 8, in lat 18^ SL. long, w7^ W*» soon after midnight, with an 
Merioen whaling barque rjhe latter was abandoned, and the crew amved in 
Ihhlo Bay on board the ^WSi^toN. 

LAowosseoM, V O.L. Aoe. 80.«^The MTaoadJhas arrived P Civcular Head 
Atm. 15, and dleeha»ed part of her cargo lOdbd 9m 17tb and IStfa, it oaoe on 
ppow a hard gale from ^ eaatward, and after atrlkiag heevlij, the veeep 
fffefMd ashore} at the latest aeeonnt aha ipa hnriedd feP in the sand» and had 
7 ftstmter in the boUl 


Wm stoaaaer Great Xtverpo^fidCfloutheiDptaR to AlenaadiHL-^Ledv ICc 
CtokUl; MePamesC. Dwk, H.ftorbei, Me Taggart, WoodMl, Wood, Tale, 
Button. Graham, Gubbirib Smith, Davn, Taylor, Miatea Bnce, Willford, 
Whittaker, Brown. Me Caakill, Greig, Groube; Col. McLeod, Capts Reilly, 
Woodfall, and Roberts , Liesta. Smith and Pattie'; Messrs. C. Dick, R. Dick, 
Pr. Porteua, H. Forbes, W Thompson, Chambers, Wood, Sutton, Hutton, 
Aoss, Willford, Chapman, Gardner, Rougbton, Travers, H. Moller, Gnhaui, 
Hind, Lstar. Sam, Raper, Oakes, Sim, Comalate, l^vis, Agnew, Drew, 
Bayley, Hughes, Gifhurd, Phipps, Bamfbrd, Clark, Gkibbins, Corbet* Angelo, 
&o(lie, Sweet. Stevens, Taylw, Lumet, Scott, Lloyd, Holroyd, Maitland, 
Wilbamson, Deey. 

Per steamer Brcgmxa, fot Alexandria.— Col. and Mrs. Peneiather, Mr, 
Warden, Mr J. Weyler, Captain Jackson, Captain Dumford, Mr* Da Costa, 
Lieiit. Cbesney, Mr Todd, Lwut Scudaore, Mr. J. Bower, Mm. Portkiok, 
and Miss Manlevera and servant For MaltSi— Cept. Tounghusband, Mr. 
Boss, Mr. M. Green, Mr. and Mrs Leclde, iofjiiit, and servant, Mrs. 
RawUnson and servant, Mr. 8. T. Smith, Mr. C. Kneller, Mr. Ocant, 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr Hebbeit, Mr. RPiinsoii, Mr. Jawse, Asalst suig. Wilhami^ 
Gant Grant, M^or Hunter, Mr. Mackison, Capt and Mint O^ie, Pild, 
end servimt. Rev 8 Bradshaw, Rev. J. Day, and Lieat Bedewith. Foe 
Coastanthiople —Miss Stephens, Mr Chadwii^, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Mem* 
bfepa and child (soldiers* wivaji) i Ms. Walker, Mr Main, and Mr. Roberts 
(sngijieers) From Gibraltar to Malta.— Mr and Mrs. WUson. . . 

Per JSsssv to Madras and Calcutta,— Mesdamas Bainfiel<4 O. vH« Smith and 
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msTOEicAL Aim cnmcAJs review^ 

KO* XTXI. 

Two mids hftye arrived from lodfai lihie Eumiby iod tbeir ra^ 
apeotivo oorlents will confirm a remeilt we hate mm than once 
made regarding the eoMeiuima of Imporient poUikial eHnii in tied 
country, whero tliey me often enacoempiEied hy ttoic premeui* 
torj ^ptoma which, in £iiro{ie, nmmUy denote the apprcMk of 
4»liajtgei with the frer whereof r^ers are perplexed. The Iftmbdj 
uiail, which left that preeidenoy on the let of JanCarj, reported 
the Ibreign Siates to he perfectly quiet The Calcutta 
deepatohed from that capital only six days later, announces two 
revolutions, one in the Punjab, and the other in NepanL The 
former of these events is by far the most important. 

The oomparatively long tonnre of the office enjoyed by Hestn 
Sing, the yonng virier of the yonng Maharajah of the Punjab ; his 
talents and prudence ; the skill with which he had managed the re- 
fraetory and rapaoions troops; the success which had hitherto 
attend^ all his measures, and his recent reconciliation and good 
understanding with his nnole, the powerful chief of Jumboo, seomed 
to afford some security for the permanence of his authority, which 
gave him a oomman<l over the resources of the state. That 
authority, howevoi, has fallen to pieces by a touch. The details of 
the revolution are, indeed, but imperfectly known, its date being so 
late as 2lHt December; but it is evident that it was suddou, if not 
unexpected. 

According to the Calcutta and Delhi papers, the fall of the 
minister was the result of a combination amongst three parties ad- 
verse to liim ; the old Khalsa (state) chiefs ; the army ; and the 
mother of the young Maharajah. It must fiave been obvious to the 
former, that Ileera Sing would not feel his ]K)wer secure until be 
had reduced theirs, and this lie would probably have endeavoured 
to effect by the instrumentality of his nude, Ciulab Sing. More* 
over, the old chiefs entertained a dislike toward** the Dograh family. 
The mother of Dhulcep Sing has made no secret of her animosity 
towards the minister, and liis recent proceedings, shewing a strong 
desire to keep the prince in a state of pupillage, if not to usurp his 
authority, were well calculated to stimnlato that animosity. The 
troops have probably exhausted the means which Heera Sing 
possessed of conciliating them, and there seems to have been no 
other bond of union. This Wj^^Toblbly the reason why the 
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ittinkter retsixied a body of hill-men^ from Jnmboo (said to aoi^ount 
to upwards of men), at Lahore. 

It would appear that the miiii8ter> aware of the ooiobiDation 
forming against him, determined to out off the leader, Jowahir 
Sing, the brother of the Rani, and nnole of the Maharajah (not to 
be unfounded with the brother of Heera), who, backed by hia 
iBiter, and by some of the military officers, sought a command in 
the army. A knowledge of the minister's design, or a resolution to 
precipitate a rupture, induced Jowahir Sing to proceed at the head 
of a party of the Khalsa troops to the minister's house, and a con- 
flict took place, which ended in the flight of Heera Sing and his 
adherents, including his fayonrite councillor and confederate Pundit 
Jella, their route being towards Jumboo. One of the accounts 
states that their escape was conniyed at, in order that the slaughter 
of the Rajah Sahib's party, which had been determined upon, 
should not take place in the city, and cause greater commotion 
there, and perhaps carnage. They were, howeyer, pursued by 
Jowahir Sing and seyeral hostile Sirdars, and oyertaken about 
twenty miles from Lahore. Heera Sing had with him, besides 
the Pundit, Meean Sohun Smg (son of Golab Sing), and Meean 
Lab Sing; bis force did not exceed 500 or 600 men. An 
action took place, which terminated in the discomfiture of the 
minister's party. One report states that Heera Sing was taken 
prisoner and is still alive ; other and more probable accounts say 
that he was killed, and that his hood, with the heads of Jella Pundit, 
Meean Sohun Sing, Meean Lab Sing, and two others, were brought 
to Laflore, carried about in procession, and exhibited before the 
house which was formerly occupied by Kurruck Sing, and is now 
tenanted by Jowahir. According to one of the letters, Heera Sing 
was betrayed by his own followers ; another represents that the 
resistance was fierce, and that upwards of 1,000 men fell on both 
sides. Jowahir Sing has stepped into the place of the minister, 
but it appears that the yoices of the chiefs and army are in fayour 
of Lena Sing, Majoetoea (who was residing at Benares), who had 
been sent for, as well as Prince Peshora Sing : the latter liad recently 
taken refuge from the resentment of Heera, at Ferozepore. 

The capital is said to be quiet ; but these successions of yiolent 
changes destroy all hope of a permanent Government in the Punjab, 
at least during the minority^of the prince. Lena Sing is reported to 
be a man of much ability, as well as of honesty, and possesses great 
influence amongst the Sirdars ; but he must expect opposition from 
acme of the sources of dihwnfeiR which haye caused the ruin of 
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proHoedliig mitticteM. HowoteTt SnadMf k ftM HUp 
likaly to » pM^Te ApMitor of iU Mtind^ of Ua 
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of tbe tfOlAles in the BUcli itoto to notftet IPotAtownt. 

The NefMtil molntion doe« not appmt to 1 m of an ataamiiM 
chmoter. The oinae of it is thus eXjpldiMML Tha to^ng]U|A 
had pmnisad to tolin^A the totone fat liTonr of Us sokif hut htol 
defbmd the redemptioti of hhi j^edge, till toe son, a^ yonto of II Sir 
17^ heoame xmpatleiit, and, in eot\|tinotion with MMnbnr fiH|t vnA 
a poweitol party amongst the oiiiefi^ foroed the old B^ah to Ibdl* 
cate, and his ffm has been elerated to the yodi. Martnbar Shig Uf 
toe personage who Tinted Calontta in 1885, as etiToy brom ton 
Nepanlese court; ho subsequently underwent many yioissltoda^ 
and at length became a pensioner upon our Qotemment, and iw* 
dded at Umballa, till the party which occasioned his exile had htott 
remored from power. 

The transaotions in the Southern Mahratta oonntiy and in toe 
state of Sawuntwarree hare realized, unhappily, the approhendons 
expressed in our January Review. The outbreak, as it was tonaed, 
which was toon supposed to be of a trivial andan evanescent charae-* 
ter,— one of those slight and sadden explosions of disoontoni whidh, 
in countries where there are no political safety-valves, perform an 
office analogous to that which, in the physical world, is the function 
of mud-volcanoes, — turns out to have been of the true revolutionaiy 
complexion, an insurrection of masses against the government, 
prompted by a sense of oppression, and supported by a determina- 
tion which prefers death to submission. The resolution with which, 
in the face of superior forces, the insurgents (as they are termed) 
maintain the contest, can only be attributed to confidence in the 
justice of their cause, which, connecting itself^ perhaps, with super- 
stitious and national prejudices, supplies a species of bastard patriot- 
ism to men who have no country,” in onr sense of the term, to 
fight for. 

It will bo recollected that, in onr last Review, we detailed the 
events of the campaign down to the period of the surrender of Bha- 
thergud, the capture of Colonel Ovans, and the march of Major- 
General Delamotte upon the fort of Pavangur, or Powanghnr, in 
which that officer was confined. The Bombay Government have at 
length deemed it expedient to publish the official despatches relating 
to these occurrences, which exempt ns from the necessity of trust- 
ing to the dubious reports of anonymous writers. 

The British field force appears to have marched finom Kiathe^gud 
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(or Budderghur) on the 20th November^ nnd arrired before-^ the 
atrong fortresy of Pnnalla and the adjacent fortresa of Powanghnt,** 
about fortj-^igbt miles, on the 24tL These two fortresws (Pu« 
nalla being represented as a Gibraltar on the Neilgherries *') were 
ooonpied, aooording to the Government Notification, bj a large 
body of insurgent Gudkurries and Seebundies, belonging to the K(^ 
lapore state.** The first operations were directed against the pettahc^ 
or fortified villages, on the northern side of the two forts. Whilst 
the foroe was engaged in taking up ground round the forts, examin- 
ing positions for guns, and cutting and clearing roads, the garrisons 
were firing in all directions, and exhibiting every symptom of pre- 
paration for a stout defence. A sharp skirmish took placo between 
a party under Capt. Jephson, Queen's Royals, and a body of the 
enemy,' whilst attempting to establish a piquet and occupy a village 
below the ridge to the west of the fort. 

It appears from the despatch of Major George, that, under the 
direction of Colonel Hicks, commanding the Srd brigade, a detach- 
ment was ordered to storm the pettahs on the morning of the 27 th 
November, consisting of 30 men of the 14th Light Dragoons, under 
Capt. Chambro, 200 of lI.M.'s 22nd rogt., under Major George, 
and 100 men of the 2nd Grenadier N.I. Brigadier Hickb accom- 
panied the detachment. On ascending the hills, the enemy, who 
were in considerable numbers, commenced firing on the party from 
behind rocks and other cover, but were immediately driven in by 
the skirnuBhers under Lieut. Dakers, H.M.'s 22nd rogt. Tlio main 
body of the party were then halted, under cover, on the etlge of the 
pettahs ; the advance parties, half Europeans and half natives, 
moving on under Ensign Budd, II.M.'b 22nd regt., and Ensign 
Black, 2nd Grenadiers, led by Licut.-Colonol Outiam. The enemy 
were speedily driven up into the fort of Punalla. The party then 
passed close under the gate of the fort, enabling Colonel Outram to 
make a full and satisfactory reconnoissance ; then, moving on, took 
post, under cover, just below the neck of land connecting the two 
forts, whence Capt. Clarke (brigade-major) was despatched by Col. 
Outram to the main body, which was conducted by that officer, under 
Col. Hicks's orders, through the whole of the pettahs'in Bucccssion, 
to the spot whore Col. Outram was posted ; the enemy during the 
whole time keeping up a heavy fire of artillery and matchlocks from 
the walls, fortunately without effect, owing to the rapid movement 
of the men and the cover afforded by the irregular nature of the 
ground. At this time, the party being in a nullah, the enemy, after 
many unsuccessful efforts, got the proper range, and the brigadier 
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tlie only oMUilty on our ddo^ with the exemption of one 
vato of 22iid aerofoly wooadod. A primte Mif 

stoles that the brigadier was stniek by a eaaaoa^ahot tm both Itp 
aboTe theaiiole% and soryiTed but a few hoara Maay of the e ae ei y 
were seen to fall. The whole party were then leonited near the 
post which liad been held in ito absence by a party of fifty men of 
H*M/s 22nd regt.) and twenty of the Orenadi^ ttnder Liont 
Smith, of ll.M/s 22nd legt^ and wem roHered, about 4 by 
a detachment from camp, under Bievet-Miyor Conway, of theMuao 
regiment The major reports that the conduct of the detaobinent, 
Enropeane av'd natives, ^‘who were constantly intermixed," was 
characterised by the greatest coolnoss and intrepidity, under a very 
heavy and almost inoessant fire of all ami« ; tho toliguo and eacer* 
tlons required of them, during ten hours, being borne with the oh* 
most oheorfulness, though much exhausted, not having partaken of 
food from tho previous evening. 

Upon the capture of tho pettahs, preparations were made fw 
storming tho fort of Punalla, upon which heavy gnus and mortars 
had continued to play for two days. Tho masonry (according to 
the ro|>ort ('f tho artillery officer, Ijieut.-Colouol Lloyd) was very 
solid, and lobifetod our shot for some time ; hut at length the ac* 
curacy of our liro began to tell, and tlie wall tf> crumble. The 
breach was pronounced practicable on tho afternoon of the let 
December, and a btomiing party was iminodiaUdy directed to be in 
readinebs under Licut.-Coloncl Brough (\\lio, Gonoral Dolamotto 
states, liad urgently Holieited the command, 200 of his own men 
composing the assaulting column), cooBisting of the following de- 
tachments : — Queen's Iloyal Regiment, 200 rank and file, under 
Captain Jephson ; 2iid Bombay European Light Infantry, 100 
rank and file, under Captain Gillandcrs ; 3rd Regiment Madras 
Light Infantry, 100 rank and file, under Captain Yarde; 20th 
and 23rd Regiments, Madras Light Infantry, 100 rank and file, 
under Ca])taiuB Archer and Tapp. As the exploit was performed 
under tho eye of the commander of the forces, who followed the 
track of tho storming party and entered tho breach with the re- 
serve, we borrow the details from his despatch. 

The difficulty of reaching the walls was very great, from the 
rugged and steep ascent, which led to a lodge or path by wbioh 
they were obliged to proceed, flanked by a very heavy fire from 
the walls, and largo stones hurled down upon them as they advanced 
in a most gallant manner to the broach. Among the first and foje- 
most were Ideut-Colouel Brough, Lieutenant Graham, and Lieut.- 
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Ckftoiiel OntMlli (Hi^r Pettt, when td the bead td tb^ 
pnttyf bemg tendpmrily disabled hj a 8tone)» lieutenant 
and 8ome riflemen, ^bo had got close nnddr the walk from the gate* 
way side. Abont half the storming party had entered the breach, 
when the reserre advanced, under lieni-Colonel Wallace, whcs 
seeiag the difficulty of the ascent aatd time taken by the stormittg 
party, inclined to the right by a maoh easier route up a road which 
led to the ^teway, whence the breach was reached. In about an 
hour the place was entirely in our possesidon, and ereiy pre- 
cautionary measure taken to prevent the escape of any of the in- 
surgents during the night ; but no correct information could be 
obtained regarding Babajee Ahirakur, the leader of the rebels. 
The following morning, the bodies of Babajee Ahiraknr and Appa 
MangA, the former the chief, and the latter one of the principal 
leaders, of the rebel Sebundies, were found among the slain. Up- 
wards of 2,000 prisoners were taken ; two of the most important 
are Babajee Soloonker and Luzimon Naik Jaddow, also the 
Killadars (Ilavildars) of Pnnalla and Powanghnr. Oar loss was 
3 men killed, 9 officers and 60 privates wounded. Some adchtbnal 
acts of individual bravery are mentioned by Colonel Brongh. The 
first man who reached the summit of tho broach was Lieutenant 
Graham, of the Bombay Engineers, but an accident prevented him 
from being the first to descend beyond it ; and Major Gilland, in 
oommand of the Queen's, from dangerous illness, rose from his sick 
bed to lead his regiment, and was carried up the steep ascent and 
the breach by his men. 

The reserve, under Lieut.-Colonel Wallace (commanding the 1st 
brigade), had assembled behind the storming party, and on its ad- 
vance, marched on the road to the right of the breach. This force 
consisted of the following detachments: — Queen's Ro 3 mls, com- 
manded by Major Gilland, 33 officers and men ; 3rd Madras Light 
Iniantiy, commanded by Lieut.-Colonol Williams, 207 officers and 
men; 2nd Bombay Eur. Light Infantry, commanded by Ens. 
Hasard, 20 rank and file ; 20th Madnie commanded by 

Captain Stretell, 30 officers and men; and 23rd Madras Light 
Infantry, 28 men. The assistance which it rendered to the storm- 
ing party has been already mentioned. 

Meanwhile, Lieut-Colonel Harvey, who had succeeded Brigadier 
Hicks in the command of the 8rd brigade, in pursuance of an ar- 
laugemeut with Lieut.-Colonel Poole, H.M.'s 22nd Regiment, 
directed this officer to march upon the post at the north-western end 
of the pettah, bringing with him the whole of the available reserve 
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ruked forward in the dinotf oh of tim fOkway ; a low frlgbim 
aaoaped down the bill by the ravine on tbeir fr^ and left, bot no 
maasof the enoiny came down from the gateway. The Lieot-Ootoael 
allowed the men no time for finag, but pndbed them on ae lepidljr 
as powible round the ravine in the direction of Powangbnr ; ,ai)4* 
Buooeeded in capturing that fortreea In advanmg abmg tba 
pettaby and round the bead of the ravine by pointe much esqmd 
to fire, he was eurprieed they were not opposed by any gone from 
Powangbur, which bad fired on the force for five days With heavy 
guna; and be concluded the enemy were evacuating the place, 
lie, therefore, hurried on the men, who, with their officere, dimbed 
up the eteep side of Powanghur, in the hope of efiecting an entrance 
over the lower part of the scarp by the neck of land oonnectiiig the 
two forts, or of surprising the gateway on the north-west side, 
situated at a considerable elevation. This latter object was effected, 
for the enemy, in their hurry to got away, had not sufBciontly bar- 
ricaded it, and it was forced in by our soldiers. But few shots 
were iuterebangod, and consequently our casuaLties are few. The 
results of the capture were some guns and a body of prisoners. 
Notwithstanding the provocations they had received for some days 
past, our men, It is stated by Col. Harvey, behaved with the 
greatest humanity and forbearance. 

The precautionary measures taken by the several commandors 
appear to have prevented the escape of any considerable number of 
the prisoners. For many miles of circuit these fortresses were 
hemmed in by a complete line of sentries and vidottes, extending 
from the head-quarter camp on the southward and westward of the 
extreme right of Col. Harvey s# force, along the north-west and 
north-east faces of Punalla; and north-west and north of Pow- 
anghur, to his extreme left, where his cavaliy parties communicated 
with Captain Arthur of the Ist Brigade. 

The circumstances attending the release of Colonel Ovans ore 
not adverted to in the official reports ; but it appears, according to 
private letters, that the enemy sent a message to the British com- 
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nifttider, to ttie effect that, if our troops were not withdrawn to 
Kolapore (about 8 or 9 miles* distanoe), they would assassinate 
Oobnel Ovans and stand to the result. Colonel Outram and Mr. 
ReeTCB, in the name of the princes of Kolapore, had issued a pro- 
clamation that, if they did not immediately release Colonel Ovans, 
the Kolapore country was to be made over to the British, and the 
Sirdars were to be severely punished. Whether in consequence of 
this threat, or from the hope of experiencing mercy, the Colonel 
was liberated the night before the storm. How this was effected, 
even the correspondents of the newspapers do not pretend to know ; 
but it must have been with the knowledge of the insurgents, as he 
came out of the fort with mussala (lights) and a good retinue. One 
account says that the Gudkurries sent by the Colonel a message 
that “ they would yield their lives, but not forego one tittle of what 
they conceived to be their just rights.** 

After the capture of these forts, operations were commenced 
against others. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace was despatched, on tlio 5th 
December, with the light field force, which arrived at the village of 
Chickloc, oil the bank of the Punj Gungan, crossed the river, and 
arrived at Walwa, whence the force proceeded to Shongaum, where 
it arrived on the 7th, and proceeded next day to Patgaum, and formed 
a junction with a detachment under Capt. Prior. This officer stating 
that a position, strongly stockaded, about 500 yards from the fort 
of Rangno, was held by a large body of the enemy, Colonel Wal- 
lace determined to dislodge them. The attacking detachment was 
divided into throe columns; the right, 150 men, of the 20th Regi- 
ment of Madras N.I., under Captain Bayley, of that regiment; 
the Centro, 100 men, of the 2nd Bombay European Light Infantry, 
under Captain Gillauders, of the same regiment ; the left under 
Captain Prior, of the 21st Bombay N.I., consisting of 150 men of 
that regiment. The three columns were under the immediate com- 
mand of Capt. Arthur, 20th Madras N.l. The troops of the 5th 
Madras Light Cavalry, under Captain Fraser, followed the three 
attacking columns; and the reserve, composed of the remainder 
of the troops, under the command of Major Clemons, of the 20th 
Regiment of Madras N.l., followed a short distance in the 
rear of the cavalry. Skirmishers from the three attacking 
columns, under the command of Lieutenants Snow, Elphinstone. 
and Campl>ell, and Ensign Leathes, were thrown out in front of 
the three columns, and in this order the troops advanced to the 
attack. When they arrived near the stockade, a fire from 
matchlocks was opened, previous to which the fort fired several 
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guns, tlie balls fidling among tho iroope, bat without doing any in* 
juiy* A body of the enemy aseemUed on the right flanks bat ra^ 
treated. Tho stockade was attacked simultanooualy in Aonl 
and on both flanks i tho gato, which had Keen partially barrioaded^ 
was broken open, and the siockado was carried ; tho pettah beyond 
it was also carried. In litis operation, and in a subieqaont aftilr 
with some (iharp-sbooters of the enemy, our loss was only three 
men, wl one officer, Lieutenant Barker, in command of an aid* 
vanoed post, who was sevoiely wounded, and has sittoe died. 

On tho morning of tho 10th, batteries were oi>oned upon the fort 
of Rangna w ith such effect, that its guns were soon silenced, and in 
the night tho enemy 6vacuato<l tho fort, leaving a few killed. The 
approach to tho fort was difficult, as it was situated in a thick 
jungle, and the only entrance was by a narrow neck of land, whirit 
passed tlirongli the stockade. The surrounding jungle was full of 
buslinicn, whose aim was very effo(*ti\c. 

The garrison of Rangna, it apj)oarM, had joinc<l a large body in 
another fort, called Mundhar, winch is <h‘Hrril>otl as more formulable 
than any yot encountered , Jind le*<s aeeesMible. The force pro- 
ceeding against it lia<l linlte<l for somo Iarg(‘ guns from Ahmed- 
uuggur. Two other huge forts named jMaiiuuur gud and Munsur- 
thosh gud, iHirdering on the f^oncan, are also occupied by the 
insurgents , their distance from Kolaporo is about 35 miles. 
“The wdiole country, both in the Coneaii ninl Warreo,*' says tho 
Bomhoif Cotfrier, “ is uj» ; the Gudkurries of four more forts be- 
longing to KuLiiioro arc said also to have turned obstinate ; in fact, 
the wdiolc country of Kolapore has, luind and heart, joined with one 
consent.’* 

Wo have narrated these transactions in some detail, because, al- 
though the operations were upon a eomparativoly small scale, the 
difficulties w'ere great, and tho gallantry of tho troops was con- 
spicuous. Tho fort of Punalla is said to bo not large, and to have 
been insufficiently garrisoned ; yet the place was so well fortified 
by nature, and the rosistauce of tlic enemy m> vigorous, that the 
storm was an enterprise of great diffioulty and danger. SSome 
officers present at both ojieratious arc said to liavo declared that the 
taking of Qhuzui, by Lord Keane, was a less signal feat. Private 
accounts state that the official despatches incorrectly represent tho 
number of prisoners taken in Punalla at 2,000, since the whole 
garrison did not amount to that number, and that only 200 were 
taken. The second leader, Yemia Ramoosee, reported by the 
official despatch to have been amongst the prisoners, in fact es- 

Asiak«/btim.N.S.yoL.iy.No.2d. 3 M* 
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c«fped> mi Uad thrown himself into the fortress of Niehalgwr, 
where he is determined to make a desperate resistance* The scenes 
within Funalla, after its capture, are described as pitiable ; our shells 
and shots had committed great hayoo ; many women were burnt 
to death ; others were found drowned in wells, to save themselves 
from pollution. 

The latest Bombay papers state that there was no probability of 
the force employed in tho southern Mahratta country being broken 
up. “The Urge body of the force,** observes the CQurier^ 
“ is numerically strong enough to take and destroy every fortress 
and stronghold for one hundred miles round, and yet indents are 
made for additional troops.*' Tho main body was on its march 
from Kolaporo towards Manuaur and Munsurthosh guds, intending 
to join Colonel Wallace's Brigade at Bangna. 

In addition to this very unfavourable intoUigonce, not only 
Sawunt Warreo, but tho Concan oountrios bordering on tho Klolsi- 
poro territories, aro said to be in active and open rebellion. General 
DoLamotte's force, with tho 2nd Brigade, under Colonel Brough, were 
proceeding by rapid marches to that part. The Governor of Goa, 
Sonhor Pestaiiha, has determined to preserve the Portuguese ter- 
ritory (only ton miles from Sawunt Warree) intact, and has sent 
troops to tho frontiers to prevent tho Sawunt rebels from violating 
tho Goa territory. 

Some mystery seems to hang over not only tho causes of these 
insurrections, but the manner in which they were dealt with at the 
l)Cginning. It is still asserted that the Kolapore “insurgents” wore 
driven into rebellion by tho tyranny of the native authorities. 
Rumours are afloat respecting the dissatisfaction felt by our Govern- 
ment at tlio j>roceodings of Colonel Outraiii, and some of the Cal - 
cutta papers o\ on declare that ho had been superseded. “ Tho 
reasons wJiicli w'e have hoard for this removal,” says the Friend of 
India, “are such as fully to justify Government in the step which 
it has l)Oon constrained to take. The course which tho Colonel 
pursued since ho arrived in that country has been altogether un- 
satisfactory ; it was calculated neither to uphold the charooter and 
dignity of our Government, nor to hasten the tranq[uillity of tho 
country.*' On the other hand, the Bombay papers assert that he 
resigned, “ for reasons which, though unexplained, ore not inex- 
plicable.'* It is certain that neither he nor Colonel Ovans is to he 
employed in diplomatic functions in that country. The latter 
“ declined taking charge of tho duties of Commissioner,** and had 
arrived at Bombay. Mr. Reeves, whom Colonel Outram superseded, 
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it seem«, is to be again the political agent or oomtnisatoiiar» and 
Captain Douglas Graham (formerly of the Abjasiaian misdan) l ^0 
been named as his aasistaat. ^ We premiiiie>^* Semarlm the 
Timeif that the policy hereafter to be parSned is the same as that 
originally contemplated by Mr. Reerea** The OentUman’e Gaaetis 
says : The orders of the Government axe nor^ we beSere, of the 
most coaolliatory kind ; the rights of the as aprereign have 
been vindicated, and the rebellion in his districts bas beon subdned. 
It is, therefore, gratifying to us to havo at last to aimonneo, (hat 
the inhabitants of those ill-fated distriots arc AmcfJhrtA to bo 
treated with gentleness and with justice. There is^ however, 
another point of justice to which attention ought to be drawn, pnd 
that is, as the people of the hill districts of IColapore have been 
punlriied for their acts, so also ought their Government. There is 
a large sum now duo by the Rajah of Kolapore, for the expenses of 
the late campaign. That sum must bo paid, and he will have to 
pay it. Would it not be better to pension him at once and not 
oppose Kolapore to such shocks in future ?** It is some proof that 
Colonel Outram*s conduct lias not been disa 2 >proved of that he bas 
beon despatched by the Bombay Government to Sawunt Warree. 

Tho insurgents taken prisoners are described os miserable-looking 
men, who die fast. Soohana Ncckum, one of the leaders taken at 
Samanghur, — a man of much influence, — had cffoctod his escape by 
the connivance of tho persons appointed to guard him, and was 
doing much mischief : ho has oven had the audacity, at tho head of 
a party, to collect the revenues, in tho name of the British Govom- 
mout ! 

An extensive insurrection is said to have broken out in Cash- 
mere ; tlio Zemindars are represented to Lave taken up arms against 
tho Nizam or govenior, who hod liecn defeated, and several of liis 
forts had been stormed and taken by the rebels. On the other 
hand, tho Bombay pajK’rs state, that the Shawl merchants have re- 
ceived letters from the valley to so late a dale as the 27tli Novem- 
ber, which do not mention these disorders, and that trade suiforB no 
interruption. 

Tho accounts from Aflglianistan arc deplorable. The jdague, the 
approacli of which from Bokhara we noticed lust month, seems to 
bavc spread over the whole country, and an appalling history of its 
devantatiou is given in the Indian journals. Dost Mahomed Khan 
andliis family hod fled from Cahul, but tbore was a report that the 
former had fallen a victim to tbe pestilence on his way to Zoormut. 
It hod ra«hed Peehawnr, and carried off some persons of note 
there. 
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Gwalior is traDquil. Tho Bhas is said to be mourning for the 
absenoe of her father and brother, who are banished for their mis- 
deeds. The outlaw, Pertaub Sing, who had escaped into the 
Dutteeah district, was still at large ; but his capture or surrender 
w:as expected. The Nawab of Bhopal died on the 9th December, 
and the question of the succession was likely to have occasioned 
some disturbance, but it was prevented by the timely precaution 
of Mr. Hamilton, the resident at Indore, who happened to be upon 
tho spot. The question arises out of the separation of the Nawab 
from his wife, the Secunder Begum, in consequence of disagreements. 
He has left an only child, a daughter, Shah Jehan Begum, six years 
of ago. He was only twenty-seven when he died, a victim to early 
debauchery, his devotion to which had left his court a prey to the 
adverse cabals and intrigues of the Dowager Begum and his alienated 
wife. 

Although there is no symptom of political disquiet in Scinde, 
sickness continues to be the scourge of our army there. The 
mortality, it appears, is not great ; but the fever hangs about both 
officers and men, and does not yield to any mode of treatment. Tho 
Delhi (xazeiie mentions a rumour, in which it professes to have 

some reason for placing confidence,'* that the Home Government 
have determined to relinquish tho possession of Scinde, which is to 
1)0 given up to tho AmocrH, who are to engage to keep up a strong 
contingent, officered by us ; and tho free navigation of the Indus is 
to bo conceded. Tho order for the march of tho 2d European 
regiment into the province is, however, a tacit contradiction of this 
report. 

The result of tho Court-martial assembled at Sukkur, for the trial 
of Lieut.-Colonel George W. Moseley, c.n., late of the 64th Bengal 
N. I., for his conduct in respect to the mutiny in that regiment, 
has excited general sui^prise and much sympathy. The Court found 
that officer guilty of concealing from the Commander-in-Chief the 
existence of the mutiny when it appeared in the regiment on the 
march from Kumaul towards Scinde, on the 13th and 14th March, 
1844 ; of publishing, a day or two subsequent to the mutiny, on a 
public parade, the contents of a letter addressed to him by the Ad- 
jutant-General,* on the supposition that the corps was in a high 

• Tlw following Ig a copy of the Mtar I.-. 

GenanTs OfBet, HM-qattUrf Cmp, ChUkSBah, ISth Msrdi, 1844. 

6ia>— Tho oonduot of tho e*th nghoont. uador your eomma^ In pracoodliif unhoiitotlB^ 
feOwardtSukkur, tiaocrodluWototlMoorpitandcoiiidlcattrooranooniMt dorixototoCrlerolti 
fonnor h^ dionettr, m tolnduoo tho nnminaador.ln.Cldof itnogly torteoaunonA to Oovom- 
inont to iM to tho Mfond gfodoi. fo oddltloa to tho fhU or numUiif Battii. alwsyf oUowod to 0 
filliDait ivTtav fo SdndOfOtm hltfMv adroDtiVM in Mgud to poy, tooofhff irtfb 
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state of diseipliDO and proceeding nnliesHatingly towards tWcknr, 
which be well knew was'not the fact ; of perrerting the oonlenta of 
that letter, by bolding ont false hopes to the men os to the extent of 
the allowances which would be granted them In Seitide, saoh co^ 
duct baring led to an ulterior mutiny In the corps ; of snppreesblig^ 
all allusion to the mutiny in a letter to the Adjutant-ChNieral, dated 
the 17tb of March, 1844 ; and of haring addreseed a letter to Kajer** 
General Fast, dated the 9th of April, 1R44, positively and soleemiiy 
denying the existence of any nilsoonduct on the port of the r^mfiit, 
while on the march from Kumaul towards Scinde, “the same bi^g 
a direct and wilful falsehood, as Lient-Colonel Moseley well knew 
that, BO riolent was the mutinous di8iH>8ition shewn at Moockoe, that, 
when he ordered the regiment to march, the colours were seised and the 
march of the regiment, iit the appointed hour, was prerented by the 
mutineers/* The Court sentenced Col. Moseley to l)e cashiered, and 
though, in consideratiou of his long and meritorious serrices (be har- 
ing serred for thirty-nine years), they recommended his ease to the 
farourablo consideration of the Oommander-iu-Chief, “the conse- 
quences of Lieut. -Col. Moseley’s misconduct have been so prejudicial 
to discipline, so highly injurious to the public service, and productive 
of such unhappy results, that his Excellency felt himself constrained 
to give full weight to the just sentence passed by the Court.*' We 
Iiave reatl tliis officer’s defence, and are bound to say, that the situa- 
iioD in which he was placed with reference to the mutiny in his 
corps was a very difficult and emharrassing one. The explanations 
he lias given of his conduct and intentions shew that ho was misled 
by error in judgment ; that he placed an undue confidence in his men, 
and thought, in his anxiety to preserve the reputation of the regi- 
ment, and save the Grovemment itself from serious inconvenience, 
ho might have recourse to a deception which he, doubtless, thought 
innocent. The error was a grave one, and grievous have been the 
consequences to him os well us the regiment. 

thiitgidattd family poslooi to tbs htinor thoia who may dla ftom dht m cotaand to tbit 
lirotbioa. 

Thaw, tba Commaiidar-CUeri toitriictloiii, an to bt eornmniileatad to tha Mtb 
yoavtUUkavlaamakaluMwntotbaooipatbatli iball ba tooiiffhtbadi tosatattoatatoafni- 
TtooaatoQMyaavtothaairaDtof ihaaBMtaf aaana ptortog nnh aa lth y i mto vote Milnaai. 
•taMaa ba kapt to S a to da bayond two yam« wblla ttaa tod s l f ano a of ftidoiigh to vlalt UmIt 
banaiwin,tatbe]attardMa, baastondad totbamao totbapraporthm a^Joyadbr cerpalooMd 
to atadoiii viclito tba BfiUdi tarrltoriai. 

You wlU admowtadpa tba racalpt of this rotnmimlaarion, and taka odvantofa of arary oppot<* 
tunity that may oflto to nport tba program of tba faglmant toowda Svkkiir, aod tba atota of 
IMtag extatlni to tbt corpa. 

1 boat tba boBoorfOc. 

(Sigaad) J.ltLvMuiTt A4it*OaMmoftbaAiiny« 

To thaOfltoarCoiiiiaatultacthadlthRagiiiifiit N«t*Camp. 
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Sir Henry Hardiugo gains increafling popularity. His Resolution, 
I'olatiyo to native education, has called forth the following grate- 
ful Address from the native gentlemen of Calcutta (signed by Up- 
wards of 500), which was presented to him on the 4th Dcoeinber, 
by a dejmtation headed by Rajah Kaiikrishna : — 

Right Hon. Sir,— We, tlie undersigned native inhabitants of Calcutta 
educated in Government and other educational institutions, beg most 
respectfully to tender your Excellency our most sincere and grateful 
acknowled^ents for the Resolution of the Gh>vemment of Bengal, 
dated the lOth of October, 1844, relative to the appointment of edu- 
cated, in preference to nnedneated, persons in public offices. We 
entertain no doubt that this liberal resolution is the result of a calm and 
dOliberate conviction of the inoreadng efficiency and utility of native 
agency in the civil administration of the country ; and we firmly be- 
lieve, that while it will hold out strong inducements to the student to 
protract the period of his collegiate study, and avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of education to as large an extent as possible, and thus emi- 
nently serve the cause of public instruction, it will at the same time 
prove highly advantageous to tho state, by bringing into its service the 
active energies of a large body of native functionaries of a better class 
tlian those now generally in office. If we consider the discouragement 
hitherto experienced by those who aspired to reap the benefits of educa- 
tion, in consequence of its having been hitherto unconnected with tem» 
poral advantages, and when we reflect on the Resolution passed by your 
Excellency, recognizing, as it does, tho value of education under the 
tamp of authority, wo cannot but feel delighted at it, as the proof of the 
dawn of a brighter day. It is an especial source of congratulation to us 
to find, tliat the important subject of education, on the promotion of 
which the prosperity and happiness of this country mainly depend, has 
so early engaged your Excellency’s attention. In the encouragement 
thus given to public instruction at the very commencement of your ad- 
ministration, we recognize, with gratitude and delight, a disposition 
favourable to the best interests of this extensive empire. We are aware 
that a great deal will depend on the manner in which the Resolution 
may be carried out, and it is he^^ond our expectation that the causes 
which operate against it can at once be removed. We feel, however, 
abbvu cd, from your Excellency’s warm interest in the success of this mea- 
sure, that the impediments to it will not escape your watchful vigilance, 
and that proper remedies and improvements will be devised, as circum- 
stanCob may lender necessary, for gi\iiig it full effect, and securing 
those real ad^alltages uhich it is intended to confer. Permit tts, Right* 
Hon. Sir, to repeat our nrknouledgments of esteem and gratitude, for 
the onc(»uraj*cinont to oducatiun >\hich you haie already afforded, and 
to express oui cai nest ishes, that j our Excellency’s rule may be cx- 
tehded through a long period to bless the people uith a liberal and bene- 
volent administration. 
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Tho reply of tbo GoTimor^^Oosoral wo forbcftr to cite, it i« 
reported from memory only ; it cxproaEiee a otrong do^ro to promote 
the moral aad iotelleotual oiil;^tenmoot of t^e commimity. 

Calcutta was all gaiety ;llpa^ auJ parties were gimievanr aiflilr 
The GoTomor-Geoeral’s ditt M for the seiMon was on tne IPtb 
December. Prince Waldemar of Pntmta had arrived ^mm Ceylon 
on the 3rd January, and was a gneii at Go^nimeni l|ausd. Tho 
Ideutenant-Govemor of the Norih<^west Provinces was on o hwr 
through their districts. The Gommaiid 9 r<^in-Ohief had visited Mm 
stations, and inspected tho troops on the Poi^ab firontier, which 
seems to have eaused some temporary alarm to the S^Uis. A^iteam 
navigation comtiany has been formed at Dellu. By tho exertions of 
Mr. Unwin, two of tho assassins of Captain Aleock hayo been 
seized. Captain li Gill, 44th Regiment N.I., has been intrusted 
with the duty of taking drawings of tho architectural and pietonal 
remains in the caves of Adjuuta. 

At Madras, an association has l)eon formed, witli a capital of 
Us. 8,00,000, to carry out a plan of a pier, proposed by M. Piron, 
<Tolonial engineer at Pondioherry. This presidency has been visited 
hy a severe wtorm, which was attended by the loss of many lives 
and much property. Hoverul vessels vere driven ou shore; a 
Masulah boat was swamped, and her crow, nine in number, were 
<1rowncd. On tlic 2nd December, tho church of St. Thorn^ was the 
scene of an iuterosting ceremony, tho baptism of a Chinese boy, by 
the Bishop of Madras. The boy, who seeinnd about twelve years 
of age, was picked up by Captain Ford, of the Ladjf Floroj near 
Bocoa Tigris, floating on a plank. He could give no account of him- 
self, and Captain Ford humanely took him to England. Upon his 
next outward voyage, he placed him at the Missionary School at St# 
Thom6, where ho has since been receiving Christian instnmtion. 
The ceremony was impressivoly performed by the Bishop, the boy 
standing opposite, between his sponsors, and at the time for naming 
and baptiziug him, his Lordship took the little fellow by the hand, 
and drew him towards himself, in a most kindly afiectionate 
manner. 

Orders have been issued by the Gbvemment of Bombay, re- 
ducing the export duty on salt to the scale at which it was prior to 
the Act XYI. of 1844 ; that is, four annas per maund on exporta- 
tion to the Madras presidency, and one anna per maund on expor- 
tation to Cochin and Travancore. 

An unfortunate difference has occurred at Hong-Kong, between 
the Government and the British comiannity, arising out of an Or- 
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dinanoe or act passed by the Governor in Council, with the view of 
guarding the colony against the obvious evil of being the resort of 
vagabonds and persons without visible means of livelihood, and 
who would therefore snbsiHt upon fraud and plunder. The ordi- 
nance required the registration of all persons in the colony, who 
were to receive a ticket (which the Registrar-General had the 
power of refusing to “ vagabonds and men of bad character"), to be 
in force for one year only, and for which a feo of from 1 dollar to 5 
dollars was payable ; and all the male inhabitants of the colony, 
except persons in the military or civil service, members of the 
learned profession, shopkeepers, householders, and tenants of the 
crown, paying an annual rent of 250 dollars, and persons whoso in- 
come amounts to 500 dollars {lor annum, were to appear once a 
year at n registration office. The necessity of some regulation of 
this kind is apparent from a fact mentioned in the Friend of (Jhina^ 
of November 2nd, namely, the discovery and ea))ture in tlm colony 
of a baud of ruffians, belonging to the secret association, so much 
dreaded by the Government of China, and which, it is stated, has 
exercised an evil influence over the minds of their oountr 3 rmen in the 
colony.** They made a desperate resistance, and on searching their 
premises, doouments were discovered which clearly proved the cha- 
racter of the men, who had no ostensible calling or employment, yet 
lived well. 

The first eftbet of promulgating this ordinance (on the 1st No- 
vember) wa^, that the Chinese shopkeepers closed their shops, the 
compradors resolved to leave the island, the boatmen to quit the har- 
bour, and all the labourers struck work. Riots then took place, 
which were promptly supjtrossod, and the co-o})cration of the British 
community would have enabled tlio Government, with a moderate 
degree of firmness and vigour, to carry its point. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the British residents took an unfavourable view of the Regis- 
tration Act, which they considered arbitrary and unconstitutional, and 
it was reporte<] to the Governor by the assistant magistrate of police, 
that his information led him to believe that other than Chinese influ- 
ence had been exerted to mature the late movement.** He says, The 
leading part taken by the comprador of an English firm, the meet- 
ing of Chinese held at the house of that firm, the intimate knowledge 
di^layed by the Chinese of the proceedings of certain English roy 
garding the registration, and their adoption of precisely similar lan- 
guage, would scorn to mark most clearly the assistance and co-ope- 
ration of one or more Englishmen." The Governor, in an official notifi- 
cation, published this communication, observing, tliat, whilst “ho would 
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fain hope, for the rake of the Britieli ehiuraotier, that none eonM hate 
been found capable of thus tampering with the Chinese popidaMeiiy** 
lie deems it necessary ^to draw the atteiitietii of any Who cottUl de- 
scend to such unworthy practices to the consequencee entailed ott the 
ignorant and unfortunate Chinese, who hate been neoessarily euh- 
jeoted by the magistrates to sorere ptmishment/* This enppos^ im- 
putation of a disloyal and nnworthy act, of tampering with the 
Chinese in their late movement,*' wa« ** repndiated in the strOtagest 
terms'* in a published disclaimer, dgned by more than forty nemet^ 
which deplores that the Governor ^ should have oast such a stigma 
upon the British population of the island/' This ineidont infiised a 
spirit of bitterness and hostility into tho correspondence between the 
Governor in Council and tlio committee of the inhabitants on the 
subject of thcRegistratiou Act, the opposition to which was ostensibly 
grounded upon the tax which it imposed, upon its arbitrary and in- 
qu ini torial character, and u{>on its unchristian principle of making one 
man responsible for the acts of another. It was felt, moreover, that 
by it respectable Eurojieons wore placed upon a par with the canaUU 
of China. One of the communications made on the part of the Bri- 
tish inhabitants gave so much oifeiico to tho Govomor in Council, that 
ho refused to receive it, as liciug not properly and respectfnlly 
worded.” Although tho cause of oifonce was in some measure re- 
moved hy a disavowal of iutcuiion on tho part of the memorialists 
to offer any disrespect to tlio governor, feelings of cordiality were not 
restored ; but in the end the Government withdrew the ordinance, 
which is regretted hy the Friend of China^ an “ tho measure itself 
was a good one.’* 

Dr. Dowring, on the 25th February, called the attention of the 
House of Commons to this occurrence, and moved for copies of 
the corrcHpondencc, which were refused by tho ministers, on tho 
ground that the governor ha<1 not reported tho reasons for with- 
drawing tho ordinance. 

The Singapore Chronicle published a report of the death of the 
Emperor of China ; later accounts, however, cuutradict it, but sug- 
gest that the event, owing to the state of health and age of Taou- 
kwang, is not improbable. Whether any and what effects are likely 
to follow such an event it is difficult to conjoctiiro, knowing, as we 
do, so little of the “state of parties” at tho Court of Pekin. It 
is probable that, in so methodical a government, where “Amurath 
to Amurath succeeds,” there will bo merely a change of the national 
designation or royal epithet, and that affairs will go on preoisely as 
A«ta(./eum.N.S.yoL.iy.No.2d. 3 N 
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before. The heir is said to bo a minor, which undoubtedly increases 
the chance of disorder. 

The French papers liayo published the heads of the treaty con- 
cluded by M. de La^neo with the Chinese commissioners, at 
Macao, on the 24th of October last : — 

1. France is to be placed on a footing of equality vrith the most 
favoured nations as respects customs* duties. 

2. She is never to be subjected to the payment of any periodical tri- 
bute to the Sovereign of the Celestial empire. 

8. She may establish a factory at Canton on the plan of those possessed 
by the English, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, and Spaniards. 

4. She will be permitted to trade at Chang-Chow, reserving the 
right of the Crown of Spain, which enjoys a privilege in that city. 

6. She may establish factories at Hiameii, Chao-hing, and Ningpo. 

0 Finally, she will have the right of trading in every place that may 
hereafter be opened to the most favoured nations. 

It would appear that the French do not exult at the terms of the 
new treaty; it is regarded as a failure, though the same in 
substance as our own and that of America. The Constitutiomiel 
says ; — 

Thus, the results of an embassy so pompously announced and so 
dearly defrayed have been — a promise, on the part of the Imperial 
Commissioners, to submit to the Emperor a proposition to reduce by 
one franc and a few centimes the duty on cloves of the second quality, 
and tlie reduction of 3f. per 100 bottles of wine, which tlie Chineso do 
not drink — a reduction >\hich, consequently, will not diminish the 
revenues of the Chinese Treasury, as the Imperial Commissioners judi- 
ciously remarked. All this is truly ludicrous ; but it is painful to 
think that, by the last article, we are placed on a footing of equality 
with the most favoured nations only as respects the advantages that 
may hereafter he granted to otlier foreign nations. As to present ad- 
vantages, for instance, tlie reduction of duties on lead obtained by the 
Americans, we are not to enjoy it. This clause places us in a worse 
condition than if no treaty existed. The treaty is, consequently, in 
itself, a useless and injurious conception. It would have been prefer- 
able to have ooniinGd ourselves to the terms of the proclamation of the 
Imperial Commissioner Ki-Ying, issued in June, 1848, by which all 
foreign nations trading with China were called to participate in the 
same advantages and prerogatives. We do not speak of the convention 
proposed by an agent of our Government in China in 1848. That con- 
vention was on the point of being sanctioned by the Imperial Commis- 
sioner, when an incident which arose between the two agents of the 
French Government prevented its conclusion. If we are to credit 
our Macao correspondent, tlie first project contained stipulations 
far more advantageous to France. Thus we have armf^d a fleet 
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of six sail, and appointed a Rear-Admltal to command it ; wo 
liave chosen a Mini^r Plenipotentiary, with seeretarles, attachda^ and 
delegates of every description ; we have even sent oat a hietoriogxif^her 
and homoeopathic physicians, and alt this to obtain for us in China aleii 
favourable position than the one wo heldprsviotis to all that fracas. What 
has become of tlie con({UOBt of an Island in the China Sea, aunonnoed so 
pomponsly by M. Guiaot daring the last session? some new 
Pritchard started up to defeat the execution of that fine project ? Be 
this as it may, the embassy to China has ended, as we foretold it would, 
by much expense to be defrayed, and little profit to be derived. This is 
tiie natural but costly conseejuenoe of the policy of the conqueror of the 
Mart|nesaB Islands. 

Accounts from Adelaide to tho 6th of October bring intelligence 
of the massacre of an overland party by the natives. The victims, 
to thena]ul)er of 15, out of a company of 20, were murdered while 
asleep, and their flocks disi)erR6d in different directions. Captain 
Sturt proposed to procood t<» investigate the matter on the spot 
where the catastrophe is alleged to liavo taken ])]aCe. 

It is painful to learn that 'J'aliiti remains in a state of disorder. 
>\niilst the two governments of France and England were discussing 
rt coiii[>aratiyely trivial question of a [personal kind, the sufferings 
of the natives of the island seem to have been overlooked. Some 
missionaries have arrived, wlio loft Tahiti in August, at which time 
it was in a state of entire disorganization ; almost the entire popn- 
lation wore in the mountains, in a position of self-defence ; the 
Queen Pomare, with her family and attendants, was in the fast- 
nesses of Raiatea, resolved cither to be restored to full possession or 
to (lie. Mr. Jesson, one of the missionaries, is intrusted with a 
despatch from Queen Pomare to Queen Victoria. 


TRANSLATION OF A HINDER SONG. 

THE WORDS BUFPOSBD TO BK UTTERED BV A WIDOW, OR SUTTHE, 
ON HER WAY TO TIIK Pll.E. 

Os, mother ! here no longer may I ttoy; 

My time is near, and I must haste away. 

Troubled on earth my aUy— and passed as soon. 

As seems the growth and wane of yonder moon. 

Reason to man '■ a gift sent down from Heaven ; 

By instinct indiscriminate bnitee are driven ; 

The ox may, eeneeleei, grase around the tomb ; 

I loathe ite fouineee mid my dreadfril doom. 

Upon my lap my huiband'e head I'll lay, 

Onee more embrace hie form now turned to clay. 
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Of all our kind the nobleit and the beat 
Have been laid low, and patient take their reat 
Wbjr vunly aeek to avoid the doom of tide ? 

Our end must overtake ua aoon or late. 

I leave now, weeping, my much loved abode ; 

Speechleaa from aoba compan|ona round me crowd. 

Sad thia to witness ; sadder yet than all, 

My in&nta* laugh sounds through the orphaned hall. 

' Too young to know their loss, while future years 
May bring the wretches* lot, neglect and tears. 

Slow sense of duty now may grudge the aid 
Which erst by kind affection quick was paid.— 

Mother, lead on, no longer may I stay ; 

My hour ia come, and I muat haate away I 

OBXOinAL. 

Moree ma ub to ruho nu jae : Moree ma ub to ruho nu jae 
More suniyan (suneha ?) ne guruwa : Keeno muh ka cband jae 
Goristhan pur goroo churte ; Sumujh aumujh bum rog 
Oonche oonche muhton wale ; neeche ghurmen sog 
Rowut chhoro gawn so asin (ua ?) bilukut sukhee suhelin 
Lurkiyan kee neh ningoree ; eksung kee kbelee. 

The above was copied from n MS. collection of Hindoostanee songs, 
act to music, which it was the fortune of the present writer to meet 
with some time ago. The translation extends to a greater length than 
the original, but it is believed that the spirit of the author has not been 
departed from, and that his meaning has been correctly enough ex- 
pressed, though an attempt has been made to dovelope his ideas with 
more fulness tlian he has given to them. It is possible that only a 
fragment of the original has here been produced ; for, with other songs 
in the collection, it was found that only so much of the words had been 
copied as were needed to accompany the tune ; hut by repeating the 
first couplet at the end of the piece, it acquires at least the appearance 
of completeness. It may be remarked, that the measure is the same in 
the translation as in the original, where there are six couplets. The 
present contributor is not acquainted with the tune to which the song is 
set, nor is he now possessed of a copy of it. The piece is sent to the 
Asiatic Journal as a curious specimen of Hindoo poetry, and as being 
in a stylo, so far as the contributor knows, not common among tht> 
native writers of the oountiy. 


Londony Vlth Fob, 1846 , 


D. L. 
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JOAO PE CASTRO'S LOST LOCUBOOR. 

Grsat and glorious as were our own wly vaecesses in ladiii luMI 
extended as the British empire in that quarter of tiie globe has illlHBe 
l>een rendered by a series of oonquesU, which riied an imperis h a ble 
lustre upon our Hag, still wp cannot forget the deeds of those who^ In 
the spirit of fearless adventure, preeed^ us round the Clape of Ciood 
Hope, and thus opened the portals of Asia. Without fbsUhgs of admi- 
ration it would indeed be impossible for us to contemplate, even at this 
advanoed period, that hold and enlightened system of maritime dlt- 
coveriei^ pursued as early as the 15th century, under the direction of 
Prince Henry of Portugal, the results of which produced a complete 
cliange in the course of European commerce, as emphatically described 
by OUT national bard. 

With such mad seas the daring Gama fought. 

For many a day and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape, 

By bold ambition led, and bolder thirst 
Of gold. For then from ancient gloom emerged 
The rising world of trade— the genius, then. 

Of navigation, that, in hopeless sloth. 

Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep. 

For idle ages, starting, heard at last 

Thr> Lusitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspired. 

To love of useful glory roused mankind. 

And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 

The reigns of Emanuel and Jolm HI. ('f Portugal will ever be 
memorable in the anuals of Indian traffic. After doubling the S.W. 
extremity of Africa, Vasco da Gama x>roceeded to Mozambique, 
Melinda, and Calicut.''^ In 1508 Albuquerque imposed a tribute on 
the ruler of Zlnzibor, and in 150G Tristan d’Acuuha explored the coast 
of Madagascar, while about the same period Almeida visited the Lae- 
cadive islands, discovered Ceylon and Sumatra, and defeated the com- 
bined Egyptian and Indian forces. The Portuguese formed establish- 
ments at Quiloa, Cananor, and other places, and also took possessloii 
of the Maldives and Ceylon. Albuquerque conquered Ormus, Dabul, 
Calicut, Goa, Choran, Divar, and Salsette ; seized upon Mala^, and 
granted his protection to the kings of Siam and Sumatra. In 1513 he 
attacked the Moors at Aden, and finally Emanuel’s officers formed 
alliances with the rulers living on the western side of Sumatra, and 
reached Borneo and Celebes. In 1516 the Portuguese sent their first 
embassy to the Emperor of China, and next year established themselves 
at Macao. By these, and other important acquisitions, the hardy sons 

• More than thne hundred tad Mrenty yean aio, Berthohnaew Dim dlMOWid the goaix) 
idandof Ichaboe, now lo much flraquanted hy our TMMk, naar which ha acoetad a atona croM, 
with the Portugucie ainu upon It. This croM wai itandlnf In ISfS, but hM ataiee been thrown 
down by aome thoughUam or mlichicToui ptraona. The padaatal now only rmalM, and the 
ipot upon which it itanda li celled " Pcdeital Point” by our marinen. 
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of Lusitania became masters of that oriental commerce, which the Yeni- 
tians had till then exclusively carried on ; Gloa was made the seat of 
government — the arsenal of Portugal in Asia, and that place and 
Lisbon ranked as the Tyre and Sidon of the age.* 

Several native chiefs, who had been dispossessed of part of their domi- 
nions, now entered into confederacies against the Portuguese. Among 
these the most formidable were the sovereigns of Cambaya and Diu, 
who sent emissaries, loaded with presents, to Constantinople, soliciting 
aid against the overwhelming strangers. An armament was accord- 
ingly determined upon, a large part of the expenses of which Soliman 
Pasha oflfei'ed to pay, provided he received the command. This man 
was a successful Gi'cek mariner, who, by his (irulzers and court favour, 
had amassed an immense fortune. A bargain having been struck with 
the Sultan, Soliman i>roccedcd to Suez, Iniilt and ecpiipped the vessels 
deemed necessary, nnd, as part of his own contingent, purchased 1,000 
Nubian slaves. At length a fleet of 72 war-vessels was collected, on 
Y)oard of which, besides sailors and slaves, there were embarked 1,/iOO 
Janisarios of the royal guard, 2,000 Turkisli regulars, and 600 Mame- 
lukes, well ofli cored and provided. This fonnidablo force left Suez in 
1637, and, sailing down the Red Sea, committed great excesses, took 
Aden, andlianged its ruler. Arriving on the coast of Ilindostan, they 
laid siege to Diu, but were repulsed by Governor Silveira, whose 
gallant defence justly hocame a topic of exultation with several Por- 
tuguese contemporaneous historians. The Pasha, however, saved the 
greater part of his vessels, and brought them back to Suez, but falling 
into disgrace poisoned himself, in order to e>seape from the executioner's 
hands, t 

The Portuguese did not lose sight of this attack made upon their 
Indian possessions by the Sultan’s orders, mid resolved to avenge them- 

* In IASS the lovereisni of the Molucctg, or Spice Islmde, placed themielvei under the pro- 
te ot lon of the Portugueie, who thence taking their departure in 1525 discovered the eastern 
coaet of New Holland. This dicumitance is mentioned by Portuguese wrllert on the 
early aflkin of India, who refer to iketchee then taken of the coast and Portugueie 
names given to remarkable points. This will appear strange to thoee persons who have 
hitherto thought that the Dutch Ant visited New Holland. Early in the 17th century 
they certainly traced the N. and W. parts, as well as the 6. extremity. In IMS, as Cook 
did the E. and N. E. sides in 1770; but the Portuguese had put in their claim to the merit 
of having discovered the E. division a century before the Dutch hoisted their Aag in 
those seas. On the 7th of July, 1807. the learned BarbiA du Bocage, at a sitting of the 
Ffinrh Institute, read a memmr, afterwards printed in the Monitewt for the purpose of 
shewing that the Portuguese actually did diseover and sketch the eastern side of New Holland, 
towards the year 1585. After referring to Portuguese authorities on the subject, he says that the 
oourt of Lisbon lost the papen relating to this discovery through the InAdelity of Manud da 
Silva, bishop of Yiseu, who absconded, carrylngwith him many valuable papers from John Ill.’s 
eablnet, conAded to his care. This renegade. It la wdl known, sought an asylum In France, 
where he disposed of his spoil, in proof of which M. du Bocage proceeds to remark that the 
pvt of the coast of New Holland alluded to Is laid down in certain French MS. atlases., 
still prsserved, and bearing the dates of 1548, 1547. and 1555, wherein the names affixed are 
Portuguese. 

t The Arst notice regarding the Red Sea, derived frmn materials whldi ware not haniled down 
0 us by theancienu, made its appearance at Venice, In 1538, under the title of ItUierarium 
SuUsniMiM fiasMs a Suez in JnMam dMCf^rum,” but It conaleted only of two 4to pagee, stating 
tha dlstanoei Aram and to places, evidently taken ftrom the Pasha’i diary kept as fir as the 
Straits. 
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selves the first up|>ortuuity that presented itself^ On the death of 
Viceroy Noronlia, the supreme command devolved upon Sate van da 
Gama, second sou of the great Vasco da Oaiuo, a naval officer of dis- 
tinction, and late captain-general of Halaeca. On examining his pre« 
decessor*s papers, among other inii»ortant makers, l&e discovered the 
project of a maritime enterprise, uuce entertained l)y his own father, 
and the earliest possible execution of which was oigently recoitifttended 
by the reigning king of Portugal* This projeet was accoppaoled by n 
standing order, addressed to the viceroy in office, directing him to fljt 
out and send to the Red Sea an ade^^uate naval force, with instructions 
to destroy any Turkish vessels which nkight l»e found navigating it, and 
more especially to burn the war-galleys anchored at Suez. , 

Sensible of the importance of the blow which might thus be struck 
sgoinst tlie Ottoman power, iu a (quarter where such an atteinpt was 
least exi>ected, young da Gama exultingly submitted the project to his 
council, and having received their sanction, gave orders for the equip- 
ment of a fieet, which ho proposed to command in person* Wishing 
to avail himself of the services of the l>e8t officers he could find on the 
spot, among otliera he selected JoaO de Castro, a olever matliematiciaii, 
and one of the ablest navigators of the age ; an officer who, as he after- 
wards became the principal actor in the expedition about to be under- 
taken, and whose memory is revered as having been one of the most 
distinguished and upright vi<'eruy8 the X'ortugiiese ever liad in India, 
deserves a short preliminary notice. 

Joad de C'ustro was the son of the civil governor of Lisbon, but, in 
conscciuence of a roniantic attuclnncnt and clandestine marriage with a 
lady inferior to him in rank, had l)een driven from the paternal roof, 
and oldiged to support himself on his pay as a naval officer. Full of 
onlliusiabin for his piofcssioii, and posseBsiug some of the best attributes 
of a manly spirit, the ejected youth determined to trust only to his 
own resources, and thus render liinibelf independent. Endowed with 
strong feelings and uii ardent mind, he accordingly devoted his whole 
time to nautical studies, and was fortunate enough to I)e admitted, as a 
pupil, into the house of Doin Pedro Nunez, one of the first mathema- 
ticians and the ablest scholar at that time in Portugal, and who w^as also 
])reccptor to the Infante Dom Luiz, brother of the reigning sovereign. 
Under the tuition of this accomplished master, Castro made rapid pro- 
gress, and through habits of intercourse contracted an intimacy with 
the Infante, which ripened into friendship, and lasted through life. 
»So strong was the I'riuce's early attachment that, when called upon to 
head the Portuguese contingent destined to aid Charles V. in his 
memorable expedition against Harbarosso, he requested that Castro 
might be api)ointed near his person, and it was amidst the difficulties 
attendant upon the siege of Golctta and the reduction of Tunis, that 
he displayed science, judgment, and a dauntless courage, far beyond 
w^hat could be expected from liis years.* Castro’s conduct in the 
• On thlf ooeiikm he gave the lint proof of that dltintenatedima which distinguished him 
while holdliig command in India, by refusing to accept the 8,000 ducaU ovdered by Charlei V 
to be distributed to each Portuguese offloer engaged in this service. 
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MediteiTanean liavlng brought him into public notice, tlirough the 
Interest of Ills royal school-fellow and patron, he reoeired an appoint- 
ment to India, the highest honour that possibly could be conferred 
upon an aspirlhg officer, and during his voyage thither, in command of 
a war-ship, he kept a nautical journal, which on arriving at Goa he 
eopied, and adding to it a series of geographical sketches, describing the 
places conquered and settled by the Portuguese in that remote revolt, 
dedicating.this juvenile present to his royal benefactor. This MS. was 
at one time preserved in the Evora library, but has since been lost. 

Sensible of the difficulties which he would have to encounter, it was, 
therefore, no matter of surprise that the new viceroy should have sought 
the assistance of so valuable and efficient an officer as Joad de Castro, hi 
the arduous undertaking upon which he was about to enter — an under- 
taking Intended not only to chastise an hereditary foe and promote the 
interests of religion,* but also to explore an ocean which, till then, had 
not been visited by any European navigator for scientific purposes. ThS 
armament consisted of 72 sail, 12 of which were war-ships of a large 
shse, and the rest galleys, and on board 2,000 picked soldiers were em<- 
barked. The naval command was confided to JoaO de Castro, who 
started with the full intention of noting down every thing that might 
occur on the voyage, calculated to promote the science of navigation 
and the commercial interests of his country. This fleet left the Goa 
anchorage on the 1st of January, 1541, and proceeded up the coast for 
the double purpose of overawing the native chiefs, opposed to the Por- 
tuguese, and crossing the Indian Ocean at its narrowest part, in conse- 
quence of which detour they did not reach the island of Socotora till 
the 13th. Having taken in water, they left on the 20tli, and on the 
27th appeared before Aden, of which place Castro furnishes an histo- 
rical sketch, with a view of the coast and harbour. The following day 
they anchored at the mouth of the Straits of Babelmandel, when the 
naval commander sounded the channels, establishing the positions of the 
rocks and shoals as a guidance for the several captains. 

As soon as the fleet had passed Moclia, they steered for the opposite 
coast and anchored in the inlet of a small island, called by the natives 
Sarbo. On the 4th of Febmary they left this anchorage, but, owing 
to baffling winds and the dread of shoals, the sailing vessels could only 
make way in the day-time. On the 7th they came to a chain of small 
islands, many of them level with the water, and next day anchored in 
front of the island of Dallaqua, of which Castro gives a short descrip- 
tion. On the 11th the oared galleys reached the island and port of 
Massuah, where next day they were joined by the heavy vessels and 
found a good luirbouv. (‘astro describcb this spot as well as the coast 

• In cndoavourlng to exloid the Kunce of nevigation, and giving a broader and more permanent 
Ibundation to commerce. It must, at the tame time, be acknowledged that the Portugueie woe 
actuated by another motive beitdei that of national utlhty* They were alwayi at war with the 
Cteaoent. and apaaklng of Prince Henry, who. It will be recollected, proeecuted hia nantleal 
laboun during a period of mme than forty yean. Mickle Justly makea these remarks—*' The 
faellngi of tha Prince were powerfully enforced by rdig km. To extirpate Mbhamedanism war 
patrloUim In Portugal, and to Inflict Just imribution oB the Moon for thdl omtUlll la Eulope, 
ft Juit cftUM of wftr ftgftlnit their Afrlcfth dominions.'* 
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«nd watering-plMc of Arquito, remarking that, aeoording^ to A Ideal 
tradition, it was in this poxt,^eha, Qnse^BIhlopl^tpnlMaM whm 
she went to rint Solomon. Tha uarlgAtlon hilriAig been tx** 
tremely tedlons, in eo as eq ut e n ce of Ahenk ahd 4 biiabl e win4% It wao 
here detenniiMd to leave behind the iaatgo w mmik and freqeed np wiAk 
only the smaller ones, oonii st i ng of 64 ro w gaM i y e, A §M0kf,9 tong* 
boats, and 53 pinnaess.* 

On the 18lh the Ikrli^fnsBe left limnalbnaden llwSManeho^ 
in front of the low and de^ hfland el Marale, the neat daf ^enii ii ft n ig 
as lar as Suakem, where tbs navigation it greatly obetinpnd. l!hli 
being one of the strong-bolda ImU by the the vieieey landed A 
loToe andeeteedit to iMpiUaged and bomt. Owing to thla atlaelc,ih|‘ 
vesaele did not leave Snakem till thelOihof Maich,a delay ndikii in thh 
end proved fatal to the main objeet of their eeLteipxiae^ aa the gaitieoa 
at Snes reoaired timely netiee of their approach, and beeidei adopting 
the precaution of dragging their galleys hi^ up on the strand, in the 
interval obtained reinforcemente of troops from Oairo and other places. 
On the 17th the fleet reached Dradate, next day anchoring in the Bay 
of Dord. On the 22nd they aeeembled in that of Fbaad, which Gaetro 
eaye is rendered noble by the contiguity of a high and pointed difl; 
resembling tlie Penha at Cintra, described by Byron. On the 25tfa 
they arrived at the port of Areqnea, which they left on the 30th, and 
after passing several shoals, anchored at Sullaqua. On the 2nd of April 
the vessels came to the river Ferate, and thence proceeded to Quilfit 
and Igidid, and afterwards to Somol. On the 13th they appeared 
before Alcocer, when the Moon s*T^ their women and valuables up 
into the mountains, arming themselves for defence. Incensed at some 
cannon-shots, fired at them, the Portuguese landed, and after pillaging 
the town, destroyed and burnt it. 

On tlie 13th the vessels found shelter from a storm in the island of 
Sufiange El-Bahar, and on the 21st entered the harbour of Toro, where, 
Castro contends, Solomon had the vessels built which he penodically 
sent to Tharsis and Ophir. Here the Portuguese landed and drove 
the Turkish garrison out of the town, after which, agreeably to his 
powers and the usage of the age. Viceroy da Oama conferred the 
honour of knighthood on several gentlemen at the foot of Mount Sinai. t 
The Portuguese did not leave Toro till the 22nd, but, owing to the fre* 
quency of rocks and shoals, made little way. On the 25th, being near 
the isthmus, they observed a large body of infantry and cavalry exer* 
eising on a plain, and while passing a point of land, defended by a bas- 
tion, the Turks fired at them ; but, forcing the passage, they entered 
Suez harbour, and caught sight of the Ottoman fleet, 9 war-ships and 

• The military and oUmt detalbr«gudliig Ihia cxpadltkm. omlttad by Csitro, sra loppUad by 
Dleio do Cauto. tbacostliHuUirorBami*, ta hi> OseadMda^data. Usbon. 1AS3 and 16J4. and 
sko in the Chroolde of John III. by Fmociioo da Andnda. 

t Amoiif them waa the ridett eon of Joaftda Caatro. Eataran da Oama diad in Portugal, and 
waa Intamd in tha chmcb of the CarmaHta eanvent, at VMigoatra. On hla tomb la loacrlbad 
an epitaph to thu aflhet i—** Ua who made Knighta at tha foot of Mount Sinai, hither came tu 
and hladaya.” 

Asmf.JbMm.N.8.VoL.IV.No.23. 3 O 
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luid defondedbgr vedoabtereeeBtly eonitaeted* 

No other eltematire being now left, it was determined to ohooee # 
enitaUe spot for landing the troops, b^ which means it was hoped that 
the main objeet in view might be aocompUshed. Every preparatioa 
being made^ the men were embarked in boats ; bnt at the moment when 
they were about to jump on shore, 2,000 Turkish cavalry and infantry 
Inade their appearance from behind a hill, and other preparations for a 
formidable defence became equally visible. The Portuguese at once 
saw that their project was frustrated ; when, calling back the troops, it 
was eventually determined to /abandon the enterprise. Other reasons, 
however, contributed to this unexpected dhumement. At Suakem, serious 
disputes had arisen between the principal conductors of the expedition, 
which engendered rankling enmities, and great jealousies had also been 
excited among the parties left in charge of the heavy vessels, who com- 
plained that they were not allowed to share the laurels which it was 
hoped would be won in this crusade. Some soldiers and sailors 
had even mutinied, and the viceroy deemed it necessary to make 
examples of several of them. One intelligent man deserted and was 
supposed to have joined the Turks, whose movements on this occasion 
seemed to be conducted with more than ordinary skill. These unto- 
ward circumstances, added to the fatal consequences of those delays 
which had occurred, were constant sources of uneasiness to the viceroy 
and his friends, who, after hearing the opinions of the officers present, 
declined taking the responsibility of an attack upon themselves. On 
the 29th of April the Portuguese accordingly withdrew, and retracing 
their steps, arrived at Goa on the 21st of July, after an absence of seven 
months and twenty-one days. 

During the whole of this interesting expedition, Joad de Castro kept 
a Roteiro, or Log-book, in which the dates of departures and arrivals, 
changes in the wind, courses steered, variations of the compass, toge- 
ther with all incidents connected with navigation, were daily entered, 
and in many instances the positions of places determined by the sun’s 
altitude, ^ides nautical occurrences, he therein also recorded various 
historical facts and local traditions, interspersed with the results of his 
own conversations with learned natives, and in many instances serving to 
correct errors regarding localities into which the ancients had fallen. 
He besides indulged in disquisitions on several detached subjects, such 
as the locality of Suez, the cosmography of Ethiopia bordering upon 
Egypt, customs and manners of the Abyssinians, the country of the 
Bedouins dwelling near the Red Sea, the passage of the Israelites,* 
projected cuts in the Nile, locality of Tdovtw Sinai, &c. Some pages 

* CaitTO tnwrti a view of the coast and town of Toro, with re fc wnero, among which ba llde. 
pointing out tha spot where the ItraallteienMMd. He ntao reports the tndlUont of the netlfei 
upon tbb suldeot, In conflrmallon of whldi he msotlmis certain wdb which the Arabs pointed 
out to him, and Kill called Mocot's Fountain, no doubt those which supplied the Uttar waters 
of Marah, spoken of in Exodus, chap. xv.. and hj the lawgiver miraculously made sweet. 
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otlli4th»B>dS«i,Midii iw tti g» tMothtt fl iw nwi i in« withwhiAh>iw# 
piHla^hfiljr itnMk* fill illiiiiiom to Miliiil hittotitut ttdifiito 
itmni m m mK toe mmt tota# tliei Jato to l iton ii i tokitoir '«Flto;kM 
etymotogltot expiftiiatioiii mhkk he ftm ti nti y glvee «f toe tounei m 
yUme, pipmthto he was eqmally WiUTtoeid to Orient 
render hb li^an more oomylete^ he alee took viewi of toe f rinelpet 
plecfoeilmyeiiednpyiittrkiAgt^beerUigeiiidd^heof water* 

The first lefamre moment, ato hie retam, the tndetoiigeble admirel 
eaused e fair copy of his log*book to he made out, to which he added 
drawings of the most remarkable localities visited, and sent the volnme; 
accompanied by a dedication, in grateful acknowledgment for past ser* 
vices, to his patron, the Infante Dom Luis, retaining theoviginad, which,, 
at the author’s death, passed into the han^ of his grandaon and heirl 
The Bed Sea Log*bo^ was received at Lisbon with pride and exnlta^ 
iton, and during the Infante’s lifetime several of the most eminent 
Portuguese writers on oriental affairs consulted it. This invaluable 
MS. was always oonsidersdas an heir-loom of the crown, and on the 
accession of Cardinal Henry, in 1678, deposited as a national trophy in 
the library belonging to the University of Evora, at that time under 
the Huperintendence of the Jesuits. As if to render his labours more 
generally useful, Joad de Castro subsequently wrote an Itmerarium of 
the same voyage, in Latin, the fashionable language of the age^ and 
one in which he had attained great proficiency. This journal was an 
abstract from the Log-book, and equally forwarded to Portugal, where 
it was lodged among the public aifiives. 

The original in the hands of the Castro family was forgotten, but the 
accessible copy, more perfect in form and earier read, for many years 
held a high place in the estimation of those who visited the University 
at Evora. It however disappeared, although nobody could tell at what 
period, or by whom, it had been abstracted. This theft was viewed in 
the light of a national calamity, so much was the author esteemed ; but, 
through political convulsions at home, and changes in the sovereignty 
of India, the subject at length died away after the loss had been pro- 
nounced irreparable. During one of those vicissitudes which, of late 
years, have driven distinguished Portuguese, of opposite parties^ Into 
exile. Dr. Carvalho, formerly a professor of jurisprudence in the 
University of Coimbra, came to reside among us. Devoted to study, a 
portion of his time was spent in the library of the British Museom, 
where, towards the close of 1828^ and while examining the catalogue of 
the Cottonian MSS., he discovered the Identical copy of Joad de 
Castro’s Log-book which had been taken away from Evora. Rejoiced 
at so extraordinary a piece of good-lock, and with all the exultation of 
that national pride which in a warm heart such an incident was' cal- 
culated to excite, the Doctor at once resolved to transcribe the wholes 
with the view of publishing it at home riiould a change in the govem- 
inent afibrd him an opportunity. 

In the meanwhile he instituted Inquiries in order to asoertain whe- 
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tber the fAiuUy» at present in ^sses^n of Joad de Castro's faimrite' 
▼ilia at Cintra^ knew any thing of the original^ to which negative an* 
ewers were letamed. Unable to dieoover any more ehakineU in Por« 
iqgal for his reeearches, the male line of the Ulustrious house of Castrp^ 
like those of Albuquerque, Pacheco, and other heroes^ who in India 
had eovered themselves with glory, being now extinct, Dr* Carvalho 
Aext turned his attention to foreign countries, where he was somewhat 
more suoeessfnl. Eagerly pursuing his labours, he ascertained that 
doad de Castro’s short account of the expedition to the Red Sea, as 
before noticed, written by him in Latin, was for the first time publislied 
at the Hague, in 1699, by the celebrated jurbconBultJ* Antoniua 
Matheus, in a collection of multifarious documents relating to the an- 
cient Duchy of Burgundy, called VsteriM Mvi Analecta, where D'Anville 
found it. The paper is headed ftinerarium Maris Ruhri, but, instead 
of being the Log-book, it is rather an extract, occupying 45^ pages, 
whereas the other, T^en in print, was found to extend to 272. 
D'Anville makes frequent mention of this Itinerariim, specially al- 
luding to two of the author’s sketches of ports in the Red Sea, whicli 
he avows accidentally came into his possession in 172G.* The French 
geographer availed himself of Castro’s authority to establish several 
positions on the Red Sea ; but there is abundant evidence to show that 
neither he, nor any other foreign writer, during the last century, had 
the opportunity of using the Log-book in Portuguese. 

Unable to return home, Dr. Carvalho at length succeeded in col- 
lecting a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of printing his copy, sub- 
scribed by a few spirited and patriotic Portuguese ladies and gentlemen, 
and for their use the work made its appearance at Paris, in 1833, ac- 
companied by likenesses of Joad de Castro and Estevan da Gama, 
copied from the series of Portuguese viceroys, kept in the Government 
House at Goa.t As the Itinerarium had never been printed in Por- 
tugal, and Matheus* work in the course of time had become extremely 
scarce, the Doctor thought it but just to add it to his publication, whidi 
he did, preceding it with a fac-similo of the drawing of Toro, with the 
references in Latin, as affixed by Joad de Castro, and which ho caused 
to be copied from the original, formerly in D’Anville’s possession. 

The copy in the Britisli Museum is a large quarto volume, consisting 
of GO folios, originally numbered in red ink. It now only contains 15 
drawings, or descriptive maps, the one of Aden having been tom out. 
The edges of the work are much burnt, no doubt during the cala- 
mitous fire which befel Sir R. Bruce Cotton’s library in 1731, whereby 
the marginal notes were mostly destroyed, and the text in some places 
partially defaced. The maps were also severed in two at the foldings. 
The volume has, however, since been bound in calf, with gilt lettering,, 
and bears the Cottonian arms upon it. Each sheet has also been pasted 

* MSmointiur TEgypie Andenne et Modme (Prtftee). Pari*. ITS! 

t It b A curious Uiet, that JoaO dr Caitro, when vloeroy of Indli. waa the peraon whd 
ordntd the portraiu of hu predcccuon to be coUecied and ^aoad tai rotatkm on tha walb of 
the \loe-rcgal palaca. 
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upon a Mpante piece of jpaper^ by means the blank mavgiiia 

bare been iestored« A new- enumenUon of the foUoe baa also kaofi 
added^ now amounting to (X)« The work la ebeely writteOi in % Wr 
band, but with numerous abbreriations^ and in ^ oU ortbegmlhib 
which renders it rather diibcalt to decipher, and at the end, on a scie^^ 
are these word8--Ci>a4;par The narraUra ii 

preeeded by the dedication, alfoady meiitionedi in large Man i roit nting 
the Roman charaater. The initials to deseriptions a^ headings aiu i||t 
red ink, and the capitals oooaaionaliy floarishedt The diawInHI avf 
curious, and besides shewing the eonliguration of the eoai^ 
rounding mils, describe the aspect of the country, and mark tha 90ta 
where camels, lions, homed cattle, and deer were seen^ They abo re- 
present the Portuguese ressela, as they appeared when at anchor and 
und^r sail. 

How and at what period this unique MS. ca*n^ into tht possession of 
Sir R. Bruce Cotton it wvfuld now be difficult to find out. If, liow^, 
ever, the peruon who purloined it was sensible of its value in Portugalt 
it is only reasonable to suppose that a considerable sum was paid for 
the transfer.* Dr. Carvalho seems to think that it was taken fri>m 
the Evora library when the Jesuits were expelled, at which period, H ia 
agreod, many valuable records disappeared from Portugal; but, aa 
regards the document in question, this could not have been the case. 
'I'he Jesuits were not banished fiom Portugal till the year 17d0, when 
the Evora University was suppressed, and its books in all probability 
dispersed, but sufficient evidence has already been adduced to prove that 
the MS. formed jiart of the Cott Sian collection as early as 1731. 
Neither could it have been caviod away from Portugal during the in- 
terval of Spanish usurpation, as San Roman, the Spanish historian, 
writing in 1G03, affirms that the original was at tliat period in the 
possession of Castro's grandson, and that the copy, dedicated to the 
Infante Dom Luiz, was still kept at Evora. t Portuguese authorities, 

the highest respectability, might equally be quoted to shew that the 
treasured volume was safe in 1642, whereas the Braganza family had 
been called to the throne in 1640. 

It ts pretty evident that in England the value of the rarity in ques- 
tion remained unknown, until it was accidentally discovered and 
copied, in the manner already mentioned. As Englishmen, we cer- 
tainly are under obligations to Dr. Carvalho fur his spirit and per- 
severance, but it will not be thought that he acted either justly or 
decorously towards an institution, open to all foreigners in the pursuit 
of knowledge, when it is known that he did not even present a copy of 
his printed book to the Museum, where he found the original, an 
omission which hereafter may give rise to a question with the trustees 
— whether it is good policy to allow foreigners to copy entire MSS. 

• After 10 long a lapee of ttma. It is only soot one of Sir R. Brace Cotton’s dMcaadints, la 
chaiie of his account bocriu and eoms p ondence. who can now clear np the mystery hanginf 
over the original theft, and stele the sum paid te tha booty. It would, mou assur^y, ha 
worth thdlr while to institute aa Inquiry. 

t Hlstoria General dc la India Otlenul, Lib. iv., cap. vl. 
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in onr national library, without some previous avowal of their inten* 
iions, and, in case they propose to print their transcripts, some guarantee 
that they Will cause at least one copy to he deposited in that e^blish* 
ment where tiiey were courteously allowed to cull gems, exclusively its 
own. 

The loss to nautical science which followed the interment of Joad de 
Castro’s Log-book in the Cottonian Hbrary, and the little or no use 
made of it since its discovery, materially contribute to the curiosity of 
the MS. at this particular moment, when our officers and merchants are 
hurrying on to India by that very route which the Portuguese navi- 
gator pointed out, and described, more than three centuries ago. The 
original, for such it may now be fairly called, has been preserved as it 
were by a double miracle, and although from the present frequency of 
intercourse, and the recent labours of several of our own officers, we 
are now prettjf well acquainted with the navigation of the Red Sea, 
still we cannot fail to feel a lively interest in the spirited and generous 
efforts of so distinguished a man as Joad de Castro, a name, even at the 
present day, mentioned with respect throughout India.* 

Without entering into comparisons between the positions of places, 
as determined by the great Portuguese navigator, in 1541, and those 
laid down in our modem charts and sailing instructions, the account 
already given of the MS. in question may suffice. The Castro Log- 
book is full of information, character, and truth. Throughout, the 
reader is impressed with the magnitude and importance of the object 
which the author had in view, viz., the advancement of science, rather 
than the destruction of an enemy’s fleet ; and no one can help ad- 
miring the zeal, system, and regularity with which he performed the 
task imposed upon himself, abstaining from the introduction of all 
extraneous matters, and doing his work in a tme sailor-like fashion. 
Even his modesty is exemplary. He never speaks of his own doings, 
but contemporaneous historians assure us that his barge was foremost 
in the attempted attack upon the Turkish galleys at Suez, as well as in 
other moments of peril. 

If any thing could enhance the value of the composition, it is the 
moral character and public virtues of the individual who penned it. 
Coming from the expedition to the Red Sea, he brought with him the 
first orange tree planted in Portugal, a service the glory of which he 
prized more than that acquired by his memorable administration as 
Viceroy of India. In his writings Joa5 de Castro proved himself to be 
a profound scholar, but it is remarkable that not one of his works was 

* Oar own enrlkit work, on thli romoto quirtor, wh puUlshtd by • naTsl offletr In 1750, and 
callad *' Navigation and Voyogca to the Rad Sea.” The nest embra c ed a serial of ** InstnictioiM 
ftir sailing froni Cape Guardaful to Bahrtmandd, and throng the Straits,” by Capt. Northn 
HtttchliMcn, of the DoddtitgSim, 1753 % and in 17M appeared a Journal of the LahhaiR b> 
Jeddah.” Before the expedition of Sir Home Popham, undertaken in 1801*2, we had, however, 
little detailed and diciilve infonnatloa regarding ttwt Inland ooean. To these oflioers, os well as 
(o the public, how invaluable at the tWne would not CastroTs Log*book, lying neglected, and even 
Unknown, In the htanry of the British Museum, have bean. If Uiey had bean able to procure a 

copy! 
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ever printed in the land which gave him birth* The fate of hia thrao 
best has already been noticed, but, besides these, he collected a Tolnme 
of gtants made by himself in IndUs three vofaimss of his letters to^and 
answers f^, John III., on the affairs of tiiat country, e(f|bt bedlt^'On 
the government of India, and an accooni of the stage of Din, in whisll 
he took so prominent a part. 

By his own countrymen, JoaA de Castro has frequently been oom*^ 
pared to Paulus Emilias, and in disinterestedness he certainly en* 
oeeded that venerable character among the Romans. While Inddiag 
the supreme command in India, he never carried on any traffic^ and ^ 
obliged to accept presents, he invariably handed them over to the publk 
treasury. In 1 540, having gained a splendid victory, by means of which 
he rais^ the siege of Din, assailed for more than six months by a 
powerful army commanded by the king of Cambaya, and at a moment 
when the walls of the town igere in a ruined stat^ and no mon^ in 
the treasury to repair them, he sent a look of his own beard to Gna^ 
upon which the ladies emu'ously lent him their jewels. He died in the 
48th year of his age, when on opening his will this very pledge, honoar* 
^ ably redeemed, was found in the inside, and the only ready money in 
‘ his desk consisted of a few copper coins. Writing to his sovereign, 
immediately after the relief of Din, he reminded his Majesty that it 
was usual, on such occasions, to bestow corresponding rewards upon 
faithful servants, adding that, for his own part, the only favonr hi 
asked was the grant of the fountain, contiguous to his villa at Cintra, 
together with the adjoining land upon which twelve chestnut trees were 
growing, in intrinsic value not *”orth more than £200 sterling. The 
ashes of this great and good man were deposited in the church of the 
Duminican Convent, at Bemnca, near Lisbon, where there u a beautiful 
mausoleum, in the eastern style, erected to his memory. His favourite 
villa at Cintra still continues to be the principal point of attraction tu 
all foreigners, who visit that romantic spot in the vicinity of the Por- 
tuguese capital. 


W. Walton* 
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BOKHARA AND SAMARCAND.* 

Altoo^gh the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara must ha?e ^ 
mentahlj fallen from their high estate since the time when HaiSa 
considered them the highest bribe he could offer to a Toorki 
and the great Timur resented even such an imaginary alienation, 
their present state and that of the territories subject to the Amir of 
Bokhara are on many accounts objects of curiosity. Samarcand, 
the Marcanda of Alexander the Great's time (a fact which attests 
its high antiquity), called by the emperor Baber one of the most 
delightful cities in the world," and which was described by Persian 
poets as a terrestrial paradise, has now become a dependency of 
Bokhara, and sunk into a provincial town, gardens and fields occu- 
pying the place of its streets and mosques. Bokhara, being tho 
seat of government of a kbanat, retains a portion of its ancient 
splendour. It is still large (eight miles ip circumference), and con- , 
tains many public buildings, particularly colleges. If we look at 
the quantity of schools for education, and the number of educated 
persons, at Bokhara," says M. Khanikoff, who visited the place in 
1842, ^‘we cannot but admit that it ranks as the first place among 
the kingdoms of Central Asia for learning." Political and commer- 
cial considerations are gradually drawing this country into closer 
proximity to the states of Transoxiana, and incidents of a painful 
character have attached a peculiar interest to the city of Bokhara. 

Notwithstanding that Sir A. Burnes has given a pretty full account 
of this Central Asian state, and wo may expect that tho picture 
will be finished in some of its minuter parts by Dr. Wolff, the work 
of M. Khanikoff is by no means without its value. His visit was 
ten years later in date than that of Burnes, and liussian travellers 
in those regions enjoy better moans than our own countrymen of col- 
lecting information, from their more perfect acquaintance with the 
language and manners of the people, and their greater aptitude 
(arising, perhaps, from a remote affinity) to blend with them. This 
advantage is, perhaps, in some degree balanced by one of its neces- 
sary consequences. The attention of Russian travellers is more 
immediately directed to statistics, topography, natural history, and 
subjects which require minute investigation, whence their reports 
are f^;pquently too much of a purely scientific character. This objec- . 
lion (if it be one) applies, in some measure, to M. Khanikoff * a 
“ Description of the Khanat of Bokhara." 

• Bokhara, iu Amir and Ita People. TmnaUted from the Runlan of KlianlkoC hy the 
Babon CI.BMBNT A. Di OoDB. London. 1845. Madden. 
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The iMwitoriM of the Khenel;, like those qi the iK^gldhouiiif 
etate e^ have no fixed boundaries, sanotioned bj time 

expand or oontnot aeeording to the etfength or iNMnMii of 
the xoler. When Amir Seyid (or H^der, as he is called by Bi n ee ) 
asoended the throne of Bokhara, hi 1802, nearly ^ whole of 
Mawurulnahr (Transoxiana), inoluding Balkh and Hissar on the 
south, and Ura-tube and Khojend on the north, wie snbjeet to hk 
rule. In hiR reign, however, jBalkh, Ura-tube, and Khojend re* 
volted ; Bokhara soon lost its politioal importanoe, and the die* 
orders that followed the death of Amir Sejrid, in 1825, still farther 
oircumseribed the limits of the Khanat. The present ruler, Nasfw 
Ullah, in the course of seventeen yearsii gradnally recovered the 
former possessions of the state, mid, by the recent conquest of 
Khokand, become the undisputed master of the whole of Mawur* 
ulnahr. Bumes has given a very brief sketch of this ruler, whom 
he saw at Bokhara ; we i|^all enlarge it from the very copious de- 
tails furnished by M. Khanikoff. 

Nasr-Ulloh Bahadur Khan, Malik-el-Mumenin (his appropriate 
title), is the second son of Amir-Seyid, or the Pure, so called ap* 
parently from his devotion to the faith. Before the death of his 
father, he meditated th(^ project of wresting the throne from his 
elder brother, Husoin, and engaged in his views the Kush-beglii, 
or vizir, an Uzbek, and the Tojf3;i-bashi, named Ayaz, an emanci- 
pated slave of the Amir. the death of Seyid, the partisans of 
Husein succeeded in proclaiming him king ; whereupon Nasr-Ullah 
at once declared open war. But the reign of Husein speedily 
closed ; he died in two or three months, not without suspicion that 
ho had been poisoned by the Kush-beghi. Nasr-UUah now set all 
his engines in operation to secure the throne, which had been seized 
by his younger brother, Omar-Khan. He propitiated the clergy, 
sent embassies to the neighbouring states, and, marching suddenly 
upon Somarcand, gained, by force or troachery, possession of that 
important city, where he was seated upon the “ blue stone,** and 
proclaimed Amir. A civil war now commenced ; but the activity 
and previous arrangements of Nasr-Ullab gave him great advan- 
tages over his brother, who, surrounded by traitors, at length was 
constrained to shut himself up in Bokhara. Nasr-Ullah laid siege 
to the city in February, }826, and in forty-four days, the be- 
aegers having cut off all supplies of food and water, it was surren- 
dered by treachery. Omar-Khan, according to Bumes, was placed 
in confinement, but escaped, and died of cholera at Kokand. 

The first acts of Nasr-Ullah evinced great art. In order to de- 
Astat.Jbam.N.S.VoL.IV.No.23. 3 P 
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tlib Rii^^beghl, wbosef influenoe dmded^ lie ikuMfc^ 
the entire ifdinimstratioti to him, End pretended to tom hie 6^ 
thonghts idioUy to pleaaare. Secretly, howerer, he made himedf 
popohur in the eyes of his subjects by acts emanating from hims^ 
His next policy was to crash the power of the sipahis, which had 
become predominant in the weak reign of his father. This measnre 
was difficult, because of the strong connection between the leaders 
of the sipahis and the Knsh-begLf. At length, the Amtr struck 
his grand blow at the minister, who was deposed and cast into pri-<> 
son. The TopsLI-basll was then exalted ; he was made governor 
of Samareand ; riches were heaped upon him ; he was invited to 
Bokhara, and treated with oxtiaordinary distinction. When the 
plans of the Amir were complete, he oast off the mask, and this 
officer was likewise thrown into prison. Both he and the Kush-^ 
beghl were executed in 1840. Nasr-Ullah now let loose his fiery 
indignation upon the sipahis, as well as the relations of the late 
minister, numbers of whom were executed or banished. His agent 
in the process of exterminating the feodality of Bokhara was a 
Toorkoman, named Rahim-Birdi-Mazum, the Reis, who was allowed 
at his pleasure to butcher the sipahis, and beat the common people, 
on pretence of inducing them to say their prayers ! The power of 
the Auiir, however, was not established till he had introduced a 
regular army into Bokhara, which was brought about by the agency 
of another remarkable individual. 

Abdul Samet, called Naib-Samet, a native of Tabriz, having been 
compelled to fly from his own country for a murder, entered into 
the service of a Persian refugee in British India, whom he robbed 
and killed. He was taken, and sentenced by one of our courts to 
be banged ; but be found means to escape, and, proceeding to 
Cabul, insinuated himself into the favour of Dost Mahomed Khan. 
His turbulent character soon appeared ; he quarrelled with the well- 
known Mahomed Ukhbar Khan, whose career he nearly shortened 
by shooting him with a pistol. The wound, however, was not mor- 
tal, and the would-be assassin was imprisoned, preparatory to his 
execution, when be again escaped, and fled to Bokhara, where he 
soon gained such an ascendancy over Nusr-Ullah, that, according 
to M. Khonikoff, is one of the most inflnential men in the 
Khanat** This man advised the Amir to introduce regular troope 
(sarhases) into the country, by which means he established his an- 
thority at home on a firm basis. 

The Amir now prepared for foreign conquests. In 1839, he had 
commenced hostilities with the Khan of Khokand, whom, after two 



h# wdnotd to tim owad^ton of » jm n l 4^184)^ 
haweewt tlie da»w off kli ii«|N8i4ma^ Him' Hffmt 
inwb from in 

pn^ Uvhmad iii, its ruler, to de^Ji, ^ilk biu teattp,4l^ 

in the end, m we have laid, beoeine eoTm%ii oi MammUielir* r 
Tliusketoh wiUeerreyttcrtneieljrU pnifWi e<mdW(m 

end power oi OcdduuNii but to iUostmle the dbweehir tit itifuiei^ 
with ledimoe to hU tmUpent ol the unlertimele CWenal Btiddiii 
end Ceptain Conoily* Sir A* Butme Mprofleeted Neer^VUiili ee 
ruling hie subjeota with e just end impertiel hauif* but it is eri* 
dent that Barnes formed a wroi^ estimate of his ehmcter, foe he 
states that the Kush-begbl» or Tinir, possessed great inflnsnst 
over him, ^and, though chiefly indebted to him for his throne^ the 
king entertains no dread of his power; he never leaves the oitadil 
till his viiir is present to take charge of it, and will not reosive his 
food at any other hands but those of his minister/* It now iq^^peers 
that the Amiris behaviour towards the Kush-begbl was the iSsult of 
deep dissimulation, and that this minister, though a man of talents 
and acquirements, liberal-minded, and unremitting in his attention 
to business, though a worthy man,'* whom Bumos quitted ** with 
a full heart,'* was saoriflced without compunction to the arbitrary 
policy of his hypocritical master. 

In other respects, the report '^Bumes does not tally very closely 
with that of Khanikuff ; brjt the stay of the former in Bokhara was 
too short to admit of his collecting very accurate information. 

Of the tribes which inhabit the Khanat, the Tajiks are considered 
the most ancient. They are said to have been the first immigrants 
from the west, who settled on the banks of the Zer-Affshan, when 
the site of Bokhara was a reedy marsh, the haunt of wild animals. 
The Tajiks were subjugated by the Arabs, in the first oentniy of 
the Hejra ; the weak rule of the Samanides was superseded in Uie 
tenth century by that of the Uzbeks, who, in their tom, were con* 
quered by the Moghul hordes in the twelfth century, though the 
Uzbeks subsequently recovered their superiority, and are still the 
predominant race in Bokhara. The oldest branch of the Uzbeks is 
that of Mangit, to which the Knsb-beghl belonged, and the family 
of the reigning dynasty. Of the Tajiks, there is but a remnant 
left ; they form the chief population of the city of Bokhara^ The 
Uzbeks are of three classesy^^ttled, agricnltural, and nomadic. 
Oar author can say but little in favour of the morality of either 
Tajiks or Uzbeks, except that the former are more straight- 
forward,'* and hence commit with leas compunction rapine, plunder, 
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and murder. " Out of thiitj-fiye oulprits, who were exeeUM by 
Older of the Amlir, during our eight months' stay at Bokhan^'' asyn 
M. Khanikoff, ^the majority were Usbeks guilty of one of thcM 
brimeSi'’ Very few are tauj^t to read or write, though they are 
zealous fanatics. The Arabs are somewhat more numerous than the 
Tigiks ; besides these, there are Persians (principally slaTes), Jews, 
who have been long established in the Khanat, though subjected to 
great oppression and indignity ; a raoesappeasd by our author to be 
of Gypsey origin ; Kirghiz and Karskalpaka The population is 
thus formed of heterogeneous elements, which can never amalga- 
mate, some being directly hostile to the existing government and 
ruling race. 

The .city of Bokhara has 860 streets and lanes^ few*of whioh are 
paved. The palace of the Amir is built on a mound, and within 
its area are the houses of the principal ministers, mosqnes, and jm- 
aons. Amongst the latter is the dreadful Kana-khaneh, so called 
from the swarma ef ticks purposely nourished there to torture the 
wretched prisoners. This is the place, called improperly the “ Pit 
of Scorpions," into which our unhappy countrymen were plunged. 
The mosques are 360 in number. The medressahs, or colleges, of 
whioh there are 108, are not remarkable for their architecture ; they 
contain from 9,000 to 10,000 students. There are 38 caravanse- 
rais, 16 principal baths, and 4d bazars, or rather collections of 
shops. The private dwellings are all built on the same plan, con- 
sisting of one or more courts, surrounded by mud buildings, gene- 
rally one story high, and flat-roofed. The inner walls are some- 
times plastered with stucco; the windows, whieh are unglazed, 
open generally into the inner court. The rooms of the most opulent 
are not deoorated, except that the walls are covered with fretwork 
in alabaster. Tho ceiling generally oonsists of beams laid across, 
with an interval between, and joined by small longitudinal planks 
fixed to each other, and painted in gaudy colours, the beams being 
covered with gold paper, or day painted with indigo. The fioors 
are either paved, or coated with clay. The rooms of the less opu- 
lent are filthy, damp, and unwholesome. The population of the 
city M. Khanikoff estimates at between 60,000 and 70,000. 

The particulars he gives of the city of Samaroand, though very 
slight, are, perhaps, more interesting, sinoe Bnmes was unaUe to 
visit the place, which he describes only from report. It is a walled 
town, with six gates, forming a regular quadrangle, with oitadel, 
towers, and embrasures, in good repiur. The dimensions of the 
modem city are larger than those of Bokhara (though much of the 
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inoloM ipMe eMkta of govdeni) ; but fto ground coveiod hj Afe 
city in former tniiee wma Hill more conodetmbk, m Ae mine ^ tte 
old «rmll areateomediBUmeemi thewe 0 t,eiidon tlieiioHii>tlioirlide 
iimoebetween the town nod the benka of the Zer-AAfoan ia alioOFed 
wiA vnina. Hie oitudel ia very eonaideiwbfo ; in il ia Ae "bhte 
atone ** on whioK every now khiui aito upon ilia inongiiraeion. The 
tomb of Hittttr atUl lemntna. It la e high oot^poanl edifioe» ams 
monnted by an efoveited dome ; the Interior eonafota of two aywrt- 
menta, in the firat of whioh the aOpalohml monument la |meod» 
The fioor ia paved wi A while marble aloha ; the walla am Orna- 
mented wiA inaoriptiona from the iTonmi and aome of the giUhag 
ia atili In good preamrration. In the centre of the aeeond ipartaleiii 
atanda, on a marble pedeata\ aurronnded by a gratings moao^ 
mental atone of Timur, of dmk green, well-polialied, having the 
form of a four-oomemd truncated pyramid, three foot high, and 
Sve or six foot long, set upon ita narrow end. There are three me* 
dreaaehe, or oollegea, in Samaroaad, erected by Timor ; one of them 
fonned the obaervatory of Ulug*beghi. They were fine hoildliigay 
and had formerly high minara at the four comers ; hat are now 
nearly ruined. The porcelain walla are wronght in mosaic, and 
attnot the eye by their variegated colours. The interior of the 
mosques which belong to the medressehs still retain vestiges of Aeir 
furmor magnificence ; the lapis If^uli and gilding are in some places 
bright, though the latter is chiefly gilt paper. A modressoh, wiA 
mosques, built by the wife of Timur, a daughter of an emperor of 
China, and a tomb of the Khanum, still remain. The population 
of Samarcand, stated by Buraes to be 9,000, ia estimated by M. 
Khanikoff at 25,000 or 30,000 ; but he gives no account of the 
dwellings, the general aspect of the city, or the habits and nuumers 
of the inhabitants. 

NotwiAstanding the great number of institutions for education in 
Bokhara, and of the woAs which are studied there (amonnting to 
137), real knowledge seems to be backward. Every medresseh lua 
a fixed number of students, under the tuition of one or two profes- 
sors, who give lectures. Each student purchases the right to reside 
at Ae medreaseh from Ae person whose place he takes, ' and wbeie 
he may live all his life, unless he marries, as women are excluded. 
The scholars prepare themselves for Ae lectures in their own apart- 
ments, and sometimes discuss Ae subject together in Ae porch, be- 
fore Aey proceed to Ae lecture. The professor makes one of them 
read a few sentenoes, and after expressing his own opinion, listens 
to Ae observations of his pupils, who dispute upon the subject, and 
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finally the professor sums up the whole argument. The Boienees 
taught at Bokhara are of thm classes ; legal or theological ; philo- 
logical, relating to the Arabic language ; and the science of worldly 
wisdom," which includes logic, natural philosophy, and metaphy- 
sics. But, though the cycle of sciences seems large, the want of a 
good primary education is a radical defect, which is never cured. 

The mind, bound in chains, at the earliest period, by being forced 
to learn by heart without understanding any thing, is subsequently 
exercised on points of theology alone." Such education gives a man 
a limited ingenuity, without common sense or real knowledge, 
strengthening fanaticism and hardening error. There is not one 
well-educated man in Bokhara," our author says, if education or 
civilisation consist in a certain development of mind and feeling." 

M, Khanikoff has furnished full details respecting the govern- 
ment of the Khanat, its commerce and industry, as well as its topo- 
graphy and natural history ; but there is an omission in his work for 
which we cannot satisfactorily account Although he was at Bok* 
hara during the captivity of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, 
and apparently at the time of their execution, and although (p. 96) 
he states that he corrected the latitude of the city, as reported by 
Sir A. Burnes, with the assistance of Colonel Stoddart," he has 
not once alluded to the fate of these officers. The omission must be 
intentional ; but the motive it is not easy to assign. 


FROM HAKfM SANAlT 
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last nomber (the third) of tiie OakuUa Bmtw «o»tahia a 
Taluable artiole upon the late Sir W. H. Maonaghten, whom it idiefee 
from the oenaure which was supp<iM<i to have attached to him for his 
conduct in the A£^han expedition, and especially in the transactions 
at Cabal, which bad so melancholy an issue. We think it but just to 
his memory to insert this article : — 

It was long a subject of complaint with the Briush realdentt ia India, Ibai 
an empire which embraced the intereats of a hundred mllUona of people, and 
yielded a revenue of twenty mUliona sterling a year, excited eo Httie inttresC In 
the country to srhich it betonged. It was marked with ragrat, that the ssosS 
petty pariah aquabble in the neigblmiirhood of London obtained gnatgg attend 
tion than the most momentous political occurrence in India. But this foaling 
of indifference began to wear away when it waa announced that the securiiy of 
this distant empire was mcinced by the intrigues which a great European 
power bad gradually pushed on to its very threshold. This new-born Interest, 
which was coincident in point of time with the establishment of a regular 
monthly communication by steam with England, was deepened by the iatelfi* 
gence which successively reached our native land of the bold measares which 
the local government bad adopted to meet this new danger; of the despatch of 
a grand army beyond the Indue to regions of which the very name was un- 
known ; of the installation of Shah Soojah, and of the flight and eventual 
lurrender of Dost Mahomed. But the interest was increased to a degree of 
the most painful intensity, when the mail conveyed the melancholy tidinga that 
our Envoy had been murdered and a British army of five thousand men annU 
bilsted by the insupportable rigours ot winter, and tbe weapons of hostile AIL 
ghans. Every account of this g'^.^at national calanoity was of course weloomed 
with eagerness ; and as disaster is commonly supposed to originate in miscon- 
duct, those narratives which reflected most severely on the delinquencies of the 
chief actors in these scenes, obtained a pre-eminent share of public attention. 
Works, which a quarter of a century hence, when truth baa triumphed over 
exaggeration, will be referred to only as evidence of tbe credulity of the com- 
munity when iu passions have been excited, were welcomed with more than 
usual avidity. 

'file officers who bud been selected by government for political employment 
in that country, on account of their ability and experience, were held up by 
public writers— and by none more virulently than by Mr. Maaaon— to public 
detestation as the basest of mankind. By far the greater number of tbe public 
servants he calumniated had descended to a premature and bloody grave before 
these imputations on their character appeared. The work was therefore pub- 
liblied with apparent impunity. In one instance, however, a tuccestful attempt 
lint been made to rescue one of Mr. Masson's victims from the infamy to which 
his memory had been consigned. Dr. Buist has triimpliantly lefntMl tbe 
charges brought sgainst Sir Alexander Bumes by this writer, and exposed the 
wortblessneas of his testimony. In defending the character of one, Dr. Bnist 
has, in effect, thrown a shield over tbe cbancter of all the political oAcen 
employed across tbe Indus, to Ikr as they could be alforted by tbe slanders of a 
man whom he has shewn to be so utterly unworthy of credit. In this category 
will of course be included the reputation of Sir Ynuiam Macnagbten, which 
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Mr. Mellon hai eueiled with peculisr vimlence. Indee4^ the Tlndictive 
feelingi which ere lo menifeit in bis notices of this eniocnt public sersent, 
more especielljr when in elluding ** to the subsequent cereer, end misereble 
end of this functionery,** he excleims, ** Grend Dieu, tes jugepiens sent pleins 
d’^uit^t** ere of themselves elmost e sufficient entidote to his slenders } for 
truth is utterly Incompetible with such feelings. But Sir Williem's whole 
cereer in the public service, end more especielly his conduct in Aflghenisten, is 
the most eppropriete end decisive refutetion of the calumnies whieh have been 
heaped on him. We are disposed, therefore, to think that a more acceptable 
■erWoe could scarcely be rendered to the public, and to those who feel an 
interest in his reputation, than to place in their proper light the proceedings of 
one, who, partly from the force of circumstances, and partly from the strength 
bf his own character, has obtained so prominent a place in the public eye. In 
the folding brief narrative of his public career, we have availed ourselves 
freely of the ftagmenU of his own correspondence which escaped the wreck at 
CabMl,and which have been kindly placed at our dispOMl. 

William Hay Macnaghten, the second son of Sir Francis Macnaghten, for 
many years one of the judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, was bom in 
the month of August, 1793. He was sent at an early age to the Charter 
House, where he was contemporary with some who have since risen to great 
eminence in England. He came to India, at the age of sixteen, in September, 
1809, as a cavalry cadet on the Madras establishment. Shortly after his 
arrival, be was appointed to do duty with the body-guard of the governor of 
Madras, in whose family be continued to reside for some months. Prom the 
earliest period of his Indian career, bis mind was eagerly bent on the pursuit 
of Oriental literature ; and be devoted the leisure of bis easy appointment to 
the study of Hindoostanee and Persian. In May, 1811, be obtained the 
prize of dOO pagodas, which was held out to the junior officers of the army, as 
an encouragement to the study of Hindoostanee. There was no reward ap- 
pointed at that time for the successful study of Persian ; but with the view of 
establishing bis qualifications for employment in the political department, to 
which his aspirations were directed, he passed a satisfiustory examination in 
that language. Soon after he was appointed to a coraetcy in the 4th cavalry, 
then stationed at Hydrabad, and in June, 1811, be proceeded to join his 
corps. He remained with it for nearly a year, during which time he was 
invited to join the resident, Mr. Henry Russell, in bis visits to the Nizam and 
his ministers, and thus obtained an early opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with tlie policy and feelings of native courts. Being desirous of acquiring 
some knowledge of mathematics, he was permitted, about the middle of 1812, 
to join the institution founded by Lord William Bentinck for imparting in- 
struction in that department of science, and made considerable progress in it, 
under the tuition of Captain Troyer. Six months after be bad entered on this 
study, he proceeded on survey duty, and returned to Madras on its completion, 
and continued his studies in the Institution for six months longer. During 
this period government offered a prize of 500 pagodas for eminent profloiency 
in Persian, and he passed a second examination in it, and secured the reward. 
About the middle of 1813, he joined the escort of the Honourable Mr. Cole, 
the resident of Mysore. He bad already made some progress in a knowledge 
of the Tamul and Teloogoo languages, and be now embraced the opportunity 
of his residence in Mysore to add to them an acquaintance with the Canarese 
and Mahratta tongues. Shortly after his arrival at the Residency, he was 
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Miployed hj' Mi*. Cole in the cmpaeitf of n politiM aHiitent, though not lor- 
nal) 7 recogniied as such by government— but he wm now to quit the Madfts 
pre^Meney, and enter upon another sphere of employment* 

About the middle of 1814, he received an appointment to the Bengal eivil 
service. He arrived in Calcutta with the most flattering testimonials from the 
governor of Madras and from Mr. Cole. The chief secretary at that Presi- 
dency was instructed to ** qotify the appointment to the governor of Bengal, 
and at the edme time to enclose the honourable teatimoniee of the pr o ficien c y 
of Mr. Maciiagitlen in the Hiiidoostanee and Persian languages, and atWr to 
furaard letteiK ut a himitar tetideitcy from the resident at Mysore, tinder whoil 
Mr. Macnaghten hod been employed.'* Mr. Cole's letter, coming as it 
from one who was so well qualified to judge of merit, and who had enjoyed thO 
best opportuniiies of estimating Mr. Macnagliten't* attainments, must hav^ 
been peculiarly gratifying to him. It ran thus Mr. Macnoglite|^ Ifliving 
received information of his appointment to the Iteiigul civil aer\‘ire, and being 
consequently about to^ve the situation in my family, to which he lately 
stood appointed, I consider it to be an act of justice to this gentleman to 
submit Lo government a testimony of his merit and diligent conduct since I 
have had the assihtance of his service at this Hesidcncy Mr. Macnaghten has 
continued to employ himself in the acquirement of Oriental literature, and has 
made a considerable and practical progress in the Mahratta and CanarcSo 
langii tges. and 1 am sure will always prove himself deserving of the Utmost 
confidence uiif! support. Wore it not, therefore, fur the benefit which he will 
experience by this change, I siiuuld most actisibly regret to bo deprived of Un 
valuable services." 

He arrived in Calcutta, in October 1814s und entered upon the study of 
Oriental literature, with a degree of c^'oiir which has seldom, if ever, been sur- 
passed. It IS seal rely iicoessury to say that, wilii the knowledge he brought 
with him, niid his habits oi iiitciihc applicution, ho •■(>on became one of llie most 
distinguished students in the eullege ot Fort V illium. The government of lha 
country was then in tlie hands of Lord Hastings, who took a particular inte- 
rest in the credit and uscrulMe«<s of that in^titlltioll, and made it bis busineas to 
foster the rising talent which it developed. It would be tedious to detail the 
various public encomiums which Mr. Mucniigh ten received for the successful 
study of the Oriental languages ; and it may be suflneient to observe that he 
received, at different limes, six degrees of honour, and ten medals of merit, in 
addition to rewards and prizes of books, for his proficiency. At the sixteenth 
anniversary of the college. Lord Hastings, in noticing Mr. Mocnoghten'a exer- 
tions, stated, that " there was not u language taught in the college in which he 
had not earned the highest di'^tinctions which the government or the college 
could bestow." From a careful examination of the annals of the college, it 
may be safely asserted, that no student ever earned greater distinction by the 
depth and variety of his attainments, and tliat if it were required to point to 
any one name as the brightest ornament of tliat Institution, there are few who 
would hesitate to fix upon that of Macnaghten. 

On quitting the coihgc, in May, 181G, be was placed os an asaistant to the 
register in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the highest Court of Appeal in 
the Presidency— an appointment eminently calculated to improve and mature 
his knowledge of the languages and laws of the country, and in which 
some of the most distinguished servants of government, Butterworth Bayley» 
il«aLyoi/rw.N.S.VoL.IV.No.23. 3 Q 
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Thoby Prinsep, Robert Bird, Holt Mackenzie, James Sutherland, and James 
Thomason also began their public- career. The subsequent abolition of this 
oflSce cannot be reckoned among the improvements of our administration. In 
November, 1818. he was deputed to officiate as joint magistrate of Malda, and 
continued there a twelvemonth. In February, 1820, he was appointed to act 
in the bi^er capacity of judge and magistrate of Sliahalmd, and during the two 
years of his incumbency afforded the greatest satisfaction both to the inhabit- 
ants and his superiors, as the following testimonial will shew The reported 
excellent state of Shahabarl is consistent with what his lordship in Council 
always anticipated from the services of Mr. Macnaghten, and has afforded 
government much satisfaction.*’ He now returned to Calcutta, as deputy- 
register of the Sudder Court, to which he was appointed in January, 1B22, and 
in the course of the year requested that a committee might be appointed to 
examine him in Hindoo and Mahomedan law. The reports of i s members. 
Captain Lockett and Mr. Lumsden in the latter, and Dr. Carey, Dr. H. H. 
Wi!s6n, and Captain Price in the former, speak in the wannest terms of the 
extraordinary proficiency he had evinced during a very searching examination. 
We need not load this article with a transcript of these testimonials ; it will be 
sufficient to quote the tluttering mention made of Mr. Macnaghten by the 
Marquess of Hustings, in the last address which that statesmen delivered to the 
College of Fort William: — “For these distinctions a successful candidate has 
recently presented himself, and enrolled a name already honourably familiar in 
the annals, and associated with the best eras and efforts of the Institution. Mr. 
William Macnaghten ha.s shewn, in his bright example, that even amidst the 
engrossing duties of public station, industry can command the leisure, and 
genius contcr the power, to explore the highest regions of Oriental literature, 
and to unravel the intricacies of Oriental law. The committee of examination 
appointed to report on that gentleman’s proficiency in the study of the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo law, have expressed a very high opinion of his attainments, 
and have pronounced him eminently qualified to consult, in the original, any 
work on the subject. 1 1 is true, indeed, that his labours have been prosecuted 
beyond the walls of this Institution ; but within them w^as the foundation laid 
on which Mr. Macnaghten has reared so noble a superstructure. 'J'he parent 
source, therefore, of his knowledge and ot his success may justly assert its 
pride ill his matured eminence.” Within a fortnight after tliis commendation, 
on the /ith of September, f 8?2, he was gazetted as register of the Sudder De- 
wanny, within six years after he had quitted the college. 

This important appointment he continued to liold for eight years and a half. 
The same extraordinary diligence which had raised him to public distinction, 
was now exhibited in discharging the duties of the office with which he was 
rewarded. In addition to the daily labours of the court, he was enabled to 
carry through the press three voliimea of the reports of decided cases. The 
reports, which had been allowed to run into arrears, he was enabled to bring up 
almost to the date of publication. Of the cases published, more than two- 
thirds were reported by himself. They are remarkable for their fulness and 
accuracy, and are considered a standard authority on all legal questions to 
which they refer. They enjoy tlie same reputation in our local courta which 
the most esteemed and authentic reports do in the courts at home. While occu- 
pying this station, he employed his knowledge of Sungskrit and Arabic for the 
benefit of the public, and compiled two works, the one Considerations on 
Hindoo Law', the other on Mahomedan Law, which have proved eminently 
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ubcful ill abridging and guiding the labours of the judges. Tboso moiiuinenfs of 
his erudition and industry trill long continue to render his metnoiy grateAil to all 
whv!^are employed at the bar or on tbeliench in this country. 

At the cloM of 1830. Lord William Bentinck drtemtined to make a tour 
through tbc Upper and WoNtem l*rcvitices. for the facility of examining many 
queslionfl ol great interest and iniporcance relative to tiie revenue, the police^ 
and the judicial system, and inoreparttculariy to expedite the survey and settle- 
ment of the north-west provinces. He was anxious to take the council and 
the secretariat with him. with the view of establishing a government on the 
''Pot, and discussing and deciding the important qiiestioos which pressed on the 
attention of the pU.'ilic authorities. But it was discovered that the letter as 
wel 1 as the spirit of the law was opposed to bueh a proceeding, and that the 
powers of the Govemor-General in Council could only lie exercised in Calcutta. 
The new charter, whicii was soon afterwards passed, provided for tudi a con- 
tingency, andenahled tlie Ooverji or- General to pro'^eed on deputation to anypart 
(;f the presidency with the full powers uf the council- board, except in matters 
ot legislation. Lord William Bentinck was constrained, therelbit^, to proceed on 
his tour wicliour any other uMoiscance than that of an intelligent secretary, end it 
reflects no small credit on Mr. Macnaghten that he should have bei4 selected 
hy so excellent a judge of character for his ronfldential adviser, in the circle of 
ditheull and important duties on which he was about to enter. Mr. Mac- 
iiaghU'ii's political career, through which he reached the highest distinction 
open to the uiiibitioii of the civil service in about eleven years, maybe said to 
have cummenred in January, IH,'{I. He accompanied the Governor- General in 
hi^ |irogres'< througli the provinres, and assisted at the investigations aiiddeli- 
henitions which then took place. lie afterwards went with his lordship, as 
the otficial secretary, to the mecting'4[ith Itunjcet Sing at Iluopur, where lie 
olituiiied hiK first insight into tlie mysteries of Lahore policy. This training in 
tlic school of one of the greatest statesmen ever employed in the Indian admi- 
nistration, was emiiui.tly heiieficial to Mr. Macnaghten in his subsequent 
career, and it placed him at once in the foremost laiik of political functionaries. 
On the return of Lord William Bcntinck to the presidency, at the beginning of 
1833, Mr. Macnaghten was entrusted with the secret and political departments, 
and eoiitiiiiied to occupy this post in the secretariat both of the government of 
India and of Bengal, for more than four years. 

Lord Auckland succeeded to the Goteniment of India in March, 1836, and 
in October, JH.37, proceeded on a tour to the north-west jirovinces. He re- 
solved to take with him the individual in whom his predecessor had reposed con- 
fidence on a similar occasion ; and it would have been difficult to point out any 
iiulividual, with the exception of Mr. Prinsep, better qualified from bis know- 
ledge of the iiilemal machinery of the Government, and its political relations 
with subordinate or independent states, to give bis lordship sound and salutary 
advice. In October, 18^7, he left Calcutta, which be was never destined to 
revisit, but in which he was to find a melancholy but honourable grave. He 
proceeded to Simlah in the suite of the Govemor-General. In the following 
year, J.,ord Auckland deemed it necessary to despatch the expedition across tlie 
Indus, to avert the dangers whicli appeared to menace the empire from the 
machinations of Ilussia, and the hostile movements of Persia ; and be en- 
trusted the political management of it to Mr. Macnaghten, in the capacity of 
envoy and minister to his Majesty Shall Soojah. It was in connection with 
this enterprise, which opened with the most brilliant success, but was subse- 
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quently marked by the most signal disasters, that he has obtained so conspi- 
cuous a place in the history of India; and it is upon bis conduct in this diffi- 
cult and responsible post that his character as a public man hinges. In this per- 
sonal memoir, we do not profess to enter upon the broad and much debated 
ground of the political expediency or justice of the expedition, which involves 
so great a variety of considerations. Our object is limited to the individual 
conduct of tlie Envoy, in this new and untrodden path, during the last three 
years of bi^ life. But as he is well known to have approved of the policy which 
led Ooveinment to provide for the security of India by sending an army into 
Affghanistan, and was prolmbly amorg those who suggested it, his official cha- 
racter is, to a considerable degree, implicated in the origin as well as the pro- 
gress of that measure ; and the present sketch of his public life would be incom- 
plete if we were to avoid all reference to the political events on both sides of the 
Indus which preceded that resolution. 

The year 183S was marked by a deplorable change in the feelings of our 
own subjects, and of the princes of India, towards our authority. The 
confidence they had been accustomed to repose in the permanence of our 
supremacy was displaced by a feverish anxiety, which was accompanied by an 
evident impatience of ir. The relations between the governed and their 
rulers, and between the princes of India and our Government, were violently 
disturbed. A general opinion began to pervade the minds of our own sub- 
jects that the empire was about to be assailed by an overwhelming force from 
the regions beyond the Indus, under the guidance of an invincible power. For 
eight hundred years India had been overrun by successive expeditions from 
Central Asia. All the revolutions in its Government, from the days of Mah- 
mood of Ghuzni to those of Nadir Shah, iiud originated across the Indus. 
Another expedition from the same cradle of commotions was immediately ex- 
pected ; and it was supposed that our government, ulthongli it had triumphed 
over all opposition within the Indus, would be unable to stand the shock of 
this new irruption. At the beginning of the present century, the invasion of 
India was attempted by Zeman Shall, the King of Cabuol ; and Lord Wel- 
lesley, in bis despatches to the Court of Directors on that occasion, described 
it as having “created the strongC'^t sensation throughout India;*' and affirmed, 
that “ every Mahumedan, even in the remotest region of the Deccan, waited 
with anxious expectation for the advance of the champion of Islam." In the 
year 1838 the same hope was revived throughout the land, and the Mahomedan 
press began to assume a tone of tieasonablc defiance. The Persian journals, 
published in Calcutta and in Behor, were filled with the most open and scanda- 
lous abuse of the Kafirs ; the British Government was threatened with an 
irruption of two or three hundred thousand true believers from the other side 
of the Indus, under the direction of the irresistible Russians, and all good 
Musulmans were called on to prepare themselves for the crisis which was to 
transfer the sceptre of India to the followers of the JVophet. A general 
feeling of mistrust was rapidly spread through the country, and with it was 
combined, in many instances, that longing for a change which all conquered 
nations are apt to indulge in, partly from an undefined hope of benefit, and 
partly from a feeling of envy. In the “ remotest Deccan," according to the 
testimony of the late Edward Bannermsn, the natives began to bury tlieir 
jewels and money in the ground. Burmah and Nepal openly threatened in- 
vasion ; and at this latter court, the astrologers were sent to ascertain the 
period indicated by the planetary movements for the termination' of our rule. 
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The public lecurities, which in India n in England fonn the gauge of pubHc 
confidence in existing institutions, were palpably affected by these nimouri. 

•This universal panic was occasioned by the siege of Herat by the Persians, 
under the guidance of Russia, and the avowed deolantion so industriously 
propagated, that it was the precursor of a larger expedition for the conquest of 
Indm. The attitude aMsumed by the princes of C'vtitral Asia towards the 
Biitish Gttverninent served to increaie the ferment. The designs of Ruuia 
in the East had for more than thirty years been an object of solicitoda to our 
political authoritica both at home and in India, It wee univenfilly tieiicvodL 
hy men of all parties, that the movements of Rusikn policy in Asia waee 
directed against iCic tianquillity, if not the existence, of our eastern empire. 
No one V as perhaps sc silly as to expect that a Uussian army would be able to 
march from the Caspian to Calcutta with the onciimbmnces of modern war* 
fare, and plant the Vuscovite stiinduid on the ramparts of Fort William; but 
it was evident that Huasin was feeling her .vuy to the liidiia, and gradually 
consolidating her iiifiuenee through Central Asia, ^^ith the ultimate view of 
being able to form a cuinbitwition ot its various chii fs against our power In 
India, whenever Russia and England nii^tit he brought into collision in 
Europe. Within the present century she had advanced lier frontier u thou- 
sand miles rearer India, and had already succeeded in establishing a para- 
mount infinence over the Persian Court; Hnd a Peiaian army was laying 
inegc to IliTut, under Russian tiiflueiiec, in the viTy tei‘th of our reroon* 
strancce. The British envoy in Persia had piosed on our rulers the danger 
of permitting the city to full a prey to the PerMuiis, because tliii would have 
advanced Russian influence still turllier toward India, and endangered the tran- 
quillity of our eastern empire. 

While these apprehensions were comparatively remote. Lord Auckland 
was torming plans for the extension ot Biiti**!! ronimerce in the regions of 
C'eiitral Asm, and had deputed Capt. (afterwuidn Sir Alexander^ Burnes to 
Cabool, to examine and report on the commercial capabiruies of that and sur- 
rounding states. He was encountered by a Russian envoy at Cabool, who 
had come to enlist Dost Mahomeil in the eonfederation of states west of the 
Indus. In his letter dated July the 6th, on the Indus, Capt. Bumes says, **I 
uame to look after commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of 
mountains, and likewise certainly to see into affairs, to judge of what was to be 
done hereafter, — but the hereafter has already arrived, and 1 have all but 
deserted my ledger fur treaties and politics.” While he was moving up the 
Indus, the Affghaiis took advantage of the opportunity which presented itself, 
by the withdiawal of a great part of Runjeet's army on the frontier for the 
sake of display on the marriage of Non Nihal and the visit of Sir Henry Fane 
at Lahore, and defeated the Seikbs at Peshawur. Runjeet Sing, with bis vast 
resources of men and money, was little likely to brook this reverse, ami he waa 
preparing to cliastise the aggressors. At this critical period, Capt. Burnes pre- 
sented himself at Cabool as our accredited agent, and was cordially received by 
the Dost, who is said to have fallen into our views. His commission was 
limited to commercial negotiations, and a promise of protecting the Affghans 
from the further aggressions of the Seikhs, on condition that the tribes west of 
the Khyber would engage not to appear as aggressora. It had been framed 
without any view of immediate danger from Russia. But on bis arrival at 
that city be learned the full extent to which Ruasian diplomacy bad been 
carried, and the views with which Russia was urging on the siege of Herat 
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** In pushing on Forsia to Herat,” says he, '*the Emperor but insinuates bit 
own power in the very direction he desires. But for our deputation at the 
time it happened, the house we occupy would have been tenanted by a Russian 
agent and Persian Elohee.” Notwithstanding the deputation, however, his 
apprehensions were confirmed by the sudden apparition of a Russian envoy. 
On the 20th of December he communicated to the Governor^ General ** the 
very extraordinary piece of intelligence that an agent direct fiom the Emperor 
of Russia hpd arrived in Cabool on the preceding day. " On the 9th of January 
he wrote to a friend ** We are in a moss here. Herat is besieged, and may fall, 
and the Emperor of Russia has sent an envoy to Cabool to offer Dost Mahomed 
money to fight Runjeet Singh. I could not believe my eyes or ears, but Capt. 
VicQvitcb, for that is the agent^s name, arrived here with a blazing letter three 
feet long, and sent immediately to pay his respects to roe. Tlie Ameer came 
over to me, and offered to do as I lik^, kick him out, or any thing, but I stood 
too much in fear of Vattel, Ac ...The chiefs of Candahar are gone over to 
Persia. I have detached them, and offered them British protection and cash, 
if they would recede and Persia attacked them. 1 have no authority to do so ; 
but am I to stand by and see us ruined at Candahar, when the Govenimeiit 
tell me an attack on Herat would be most unpalatable ?” 

This startling intelligence of the extension of Russian outrage from Herat 
to Candahar, and from Candahar to Cabool, to the very threshhuld of our 
empire, was immediately communicated to Lord Auckland; and his Lordship 
was soon after informed, that the despatches of our ambassador in Persia, 
communicated to Captain Hurnes through the Bombay Government, “ proved 
all previous conjectures to be well-founded, ami that M. Vicovitch was what 
he had given himself out, an agent from the Emperor of Russia *' The 
necessity,” he adds, for a good understanding with this chief (the Dost) has 
thus become more apparent us the dangers from such an alliance are no longer 
imaginary, hut fairly developed.” Lord Auckland, however, was neither pre- 
pared to enlist the chiefs of Afigliaiiistan in our interest by money, nor to 
march an army acru.ss the Indus and put an end to these intrigues. Captain 
Biirnes was sharply rebuked fur having wholly, without authority, taken on 
himself the grave responsibility of promising the Candahar chiefs his own pre- 
sence w'ith their troops, and promising aid from the British Government. He 
had stated that our offer of mediation with llunjcet Singh was treated slightly 
by Dust Mahomed, who declared that he had no apprehensions in that direc- 
tion. To this his Lordship replied, that the Dost’s own ap|)lications to every 
quarter open to him for succour against the danger, manifested the alarm which 
he himself entertained : that the immense resources of Runjeet would enable 
him at any time to consummate at least the ruin of Dost Mahomed ; and that 
the offer of our good offices for the peace and security of his remuiniug ter* 
ritury, was the utmost demand we could make on Runjeet Sing. The roost 
important part of this despatch, however, is contained in the fullowing sen- 
tence: “ Positive engigements to assist opposition to actual invasion from the 
westward by arms or subsidies, have not been contemplated by his Lordship, 
. . . Not to spc'ik of the exceeding inconvenience of political engagements at a 
distance so great from our own resources, these measures might raise questions 
of serious national difficulty, which ought, if possible, to be reserved for the 
unfettered consideration of the Government of England.” There can be no 
doubt that when the first report of the danger from Russian intrigue, which 
had been thus unexpectedly brought to our own doors, came under discussion, 
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the project of • military denKNiatrotioii. in oonneetiofi with Shah Soojili, was 
mentioned among the i^em^iM which might be retorted to ; hut it wm at once 
rej^yted bj Lord Aucklaml aa too haiaxdous j and the temporary or rather taa* 
porising eipedient was adopted of simply oflhring to guarancea Dost Bfahomed 
from all further aggression on the part of the Seikhs in the east, in return fbr 
which he was expected to refrain from sll intereource with the lowers to the 
west. An Afljgban war was debated sod negatived. Captain Buroea waa 
directed to soggost to the Ameer, that if the Russian envoy had not alraady 
gone from Cahoot, be sliould be dismisaed with courtesy; and to ftsta dis* 
tip*!tly that if tike Dost should seek to retain the egent» and to enter into any 
kind of political intercourse with him, his (Captain Dumes’s) roieaion woohk 
retire ; that our good offices with the Seikhs would wholly ceese, snd that 
such an act would be considered as a direct breach of friendship with the 
British Government. 

This communication, aa might natuiaRy have been expected, was any thing 
hut satisfactory to the Ameer, who, though he had offer^ to ** kick out** the 
llussian Envoy on the ilth of December, bad allowed him to remain In 
bool to the 5th of March, the date of Capt. Bumes's reply, to make uie of 
him against us.*' Dost Mahomed, though well affected to the British Govern- 
roent, and much more anxious for the honour and advantage of ite auiaiice Chan 
forkriy connection with remoter alliea, wat> ill deposed to meet the Governor- 
Genpral upon the basis of the terms offered. As the price of his adherence to 
uS, he claimed British support as a means of piotcctiun from the west, and 
lie demanded the restoration of I’eshawur, winch had in strict truth never 
belonged to him, having been left, on the ultimate partition of the Dooranee 
empire, to Suultaii .Mahomed Khan, by whom it was ceded to the Seikhs, he 
becoming by treaty tlicir feudatory. It became evident to Captain Burnes that 
without these cuiicessioris we couiu not ** carry his heart with us." The 
Ameer uas also mortified to li^.d, that when the importance ol his position in 
" Affghaiiihtan, the door of India (durwajuh-i- Hind)," was rendered so manifest 
by the solicitations of the Uussian Cahinet tlirougli its Envoy, the Governor. 
General should look with inditfeienre (he punvaee) to any connection with the 
A ifghan nation. One of the first individuals whose counsel he sought, ad- 
vised that he should take the British Government at its word, and dismiss its 
agent, as there was nothing to be expected from his presence in Cabool. But 
the Ameer bud not yet made up his mind bctw'een a llussian and an English 
alliance. Nightly meetings weie held in the Dala-Ilissur ; and “the Ameer 
on more than one occasion gave vent to very strong expressions both as to hii 
future proceedings and his disappointment at tlie slight degree of appibciation 
entertained by government regarding him.'* Cu])tHiii Bumes also informed 
Lord Auckland, that there was little **hope of e'ttablishing a friendly con* 
nection with him on the terms proposed by government, and tJiat if it could be 
brought about, before a change of opinion took place, the friendship would he 
delusive, and that no dependence could be placed on the chief.*' Every roan 
at all acquainted with the oriental character must perceive, that after the 
arrival of a Russian Envoy, with the most direct offers of assistance for com- 
bating Runjeet Sing, and after Dost Mahomed’s mind had thus been inflated 
by the brilliant prospect of conquests beyond the Indua, the repetition of the 
meagre proposal which we made before the arrival of the envoy was known, 
and which assured the Dost of nothing beyond protection against further 
aggression, must have appeared in his eyes contemptible We question 
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wlw t btr ao European monarch would hare becitated eo long as the Doat did 
between the parties^ At length, however, be made up his miiid to accept the 
higher offers of Russia. ** The game is up,** says Captain Bumes, writing from 
Pesbawur, the 6th May ; ** the RuHians gave me the coi^ de grace, and I 
could hold no longer at Cabool, so I have falleii back on Pesbawur, where I 
arrived on the dith. Our government would do nothing, but the secretary of 
the Russian Legation, M. O^utt, came down with the most direct offers of 
assistance and money* and as I had no power to counteract him by a similar 
offer, and got wigged for talking of it at a time when it would have been merely 
a dead letter to say Affghanistan waa under our protection, Mwas obliged of 
course to give in.*’ And thus ended Capt. Bumes’s ill fated mission, which 
was sent in search of commerce, and brought back war. 

The retirement, uTider such circumstances, of Capt. Burnes threw the go- 
vernment of India into a state of embarrassment. Far better would it have been 
that he liad not made liis appearance at Cabool, than thut he should be obliged 
to retire by the preponderance of Russian influence and intrigue. We believe 
it was much about the time when news of the disastrous termination of the 
mission reached Lord Auckland, that he received the despatches of the 
ministry at home, urging the mo<;t vigorous measures to counteract the machi- 
nations of Russia, and advising that the danger which menaced our Indian 
empire should be warded off by our Indian resources of men and money. Hia 
Lordship had now, therefore, the resolutions whicli had been formed by the 
** unfettered consideration" of the government in England, and began to con- 
template ** those positive engagements to assist opposition to actual invasion 
from the eastward by our arms or subsidies," from which he bad turned witli 
alarm five months before. The door of reconciliation with Dost Mahomed 
had been closed by the retirement of Captain Burnes, and to have revived our 
negotiations with him would only have served to heighten bis vanity, to induce 
him to rise in hU demands, and give him additional reasons for " making use of 
the Russian Envoy against us." It would have been tantainouiU to putting up 
the penre and security of our empire to auction, to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The coincidence, in point of time, of Capt. Burneb’b return, 
with the arrival of adviies from home, characterised d()ut»tles8 by Lord Pal- 
merston's usual vigour, led to the renewed coiisidLiution of the plan for estab- 
lishing a Britibh influence at Cabool by the restoration of Shall Soojuh ; and 
the expedition of Affghanistan was resolved on. 

It is no part of the duty we have undertaken to enter on a defence of tliis 
unfortunate cxpedi'ion, wdiicli proved the grave of our treasure, our army, and 
our natfonal lionour. Hut those who took a share in suggesting it,— and more 
especially the subject of this article,— are entitled to an etiuitable consideration 
of the cirimmstances in which they were called to act, and of the motives which 
regulated their conduct. It is always deemed a matter of historical justice, 
when the merits of those who have taken the lead in public affairs in past ages 
are examined, to give due weight to tlie circumstances, the feelings, and the 
impulses of the times. Equity demands that the benefit of the same principle 
should be extended to those who have been entrusted with the direction of* 
public measures in our owm day, and thut the fullest regard should be paid to 
the circumstances upon which they are thrown, ai d the inevitable influence of 
those events on their judgment. There can be no hesitation in saying that the 
expedition was injudicious and hazardous. Hud those who were at the liei^ 
of affairs at the time been as fully apprized of the natural diflBculties of the 
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eountry, of tlie imiMtiiWIItf cl Marelihlf ft RoMiftA liTi0y ftnd^itt ftOlftiiiiiiiAit 
to the Isduoi and of tilt statt of pubHc fetUng in Afl|[liai»it(ftii, at wt HMf 
woi^ iitvtr Jiava adoptad lilt ftlttmativt of tUt tnptdItiKm. In 
tilt dtngtr to our Indian empire from |Mkt tfOn^lniillftn whith Bmtte Itad tnn* 
needed in tAmting among the powen of fTtntml Aalil» appatfed mmt lAariMnt 
ftiid preeeing t and the meant ailopttd to avtft It wttt tUhh m attmed, on tht 
matnrttt eontempluttofti to be mott tnitnUe to tlmomerifanp^ and bott ttl» 
eulattd to roll back tho adeanoidl thio of lAvttlott, itid It Mtlfo tbt coiildtiitt 
of ourtulijtett ood the prineea of India, li #tt tnp p otid that tht p t t ttnt 
attempt to eeiftblieh Ruatian iofluenea In tbe neighboaelmod of tba Indiit 
could ill no wny be ao effectually and ao coo^usively eooiitttattid^ at ed> 
tabliabiug a Ouvernment at Cabool wbieb ahouM be Arm |o onr own i nttr e a ta. 
We might have bought off l>ott Mahomed from the Ruiiian ailianee by 
aabaidieai bat thia would have afforded ua no certainty Chat ht would ak 
wuyn be proof againat higher ulluremeiita from St. Petefabnrgh. And pMbnblf 
it appealed in the light of a degradatton, that the empire^ Which we bad won liy 
our atateamanaliip and valour, ahould owe Ita tranquillity to the forbeahUftOOf n 
mereenary chiefs whom we were required to keep In good humour by tho pano^ 
tualiiy of our paymenta. The peace (ff the country muat alwaya, It waa anp^ 
poaed, be inaecure while it continued to be the aulgect of huekaterage with the 
prince who held the gatea of India. When once we had begun to p a re haae 
bU favour by aubsidiea, we gave him an advantage over ua, which he muat have 
been a fool not to iiae fur the extortion of larger aubaidiea under the throat &f 
admitting another Huaiian envoy. It waa felt that the peourity of our onpim 
would be irrecoverably compromlaed whenever we were obliged, like the Ena> 
peron of Rome in ita decline, to buy off the barbariana on ottr frontie#. 
Neither w'aa it exactly in accordancp' with our national apirit, to wait calmly 
till we were invaded, and to sit down on the banks of the Indus with an army 
of fifty tliousand men in expectation of our enemies. It was natural that wo 
should determine to do as we had ahvays hitherto done in India, — carry the 
war at once beyond our owm territories, and antic'pate the design of onr op- 
ponents. The effect on the minds of our own subjects, and of the prineea in 
our alliance within the Indus, of ii bold course of policy was not perliapa with- 
out its weight on those uho were responsible for the peace of the empire. 
Had we averted aggression by subsidies, or even waited for the enemy on our 
frontier, the disaffected would probably have been emboldened rather than dis- 
couraged, and plots would have been multiplied. But the despatch of an 
army to the scene of intrigue and danger, was calculated to strike awe into the 
minds of all those wlio were speculating on our imbecility. The motives 
which dictated the expedition were therefore ahu\e siispieion. It was from 
no impulse of passion, from no lust of territorial aggraiidizemcnt, hut simply 
to w'ard off a great national calamity, and secure the tranquillity of this empire, 
that we took up arms and marched into Affghani<«tBn ; and even the warmeot 
and ablest of Tory advocates, the Quarterly Jirview, applauded, for once, the 
wisdom and spirit of its political opponents m thus endeavouring to meet the 
danger half-way, instead of waiting for its approach. And here we may be 
permitted to remark that the effect of this resolution wma magical It re- 
pressed at once the hostile expectations which the discontented had begun to 
oheriab ; it confounded the rulers who were waiting to take advantage of our 
wreakneai ; it raised the public funds, and gave fresh aasumnee to those whose 
safety depended on our energy. 
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Tlii neiture wbieh appeared to the public autboritiet at diit cririt tiie 
most advisable for carrying this plan into 'ftfliect was, the establiabaieut of a 
government in Affgfaanistan bound to ua by tbe ties of gratitude and a common 
interest, by the substitntion of Shah doojah on the throne of Cabool in the 
toom of Dost Mahomed. Tbe title of tbit latter chief to tbe government was 
•inferior to that of tbe Shab. There were abundant proofs before our OoveriK 
^ment of the tymnny of Dost Mahomed ; and it was asserted by officers wbo 
professed to, know the country— and the assertion was supported by invitations 
to return from every chief of note, Newab Jiibbor Khan, the Dost's brother, 
at their heed --that the legitimate monarch would be received with open arms 
by tlie Aifghans. He had on one occasion attempted the recovery of bis pa- 
ternal throne without our aid ; he had been joined by many chiefs of note, and 
liras within a tittle of success. It was felt that AfTghanUtan in his hands 
would cense to be the theatre of intrigues against our power. On the political 
morality or turpitude of this measure there has been a wide diversity of opis 
tilon. ‘ It has been denounced with an energy almost amounting to ferocity on 
the one hand ; on tbe other, it has been defended by a reference to tbe crisis 
of the times, to the magnitude of tbe danger, and to the general practice of 
states on all such emergencies. Having thus stated the circumstances iuidf| 
which the Affghan policy was adopted, without, however, attempting to pro>* 
nounee an opinion on the propriety or impropriety of that policy, we take leave 
of the subject, with this simple remark, that the attack on Tippoo Sultan by 
Lord Wellesley, under circumstances nesrly similar, was condemned at the 
time as severely as the expedition to Afl^hanistan, and by no one more in- 
.exorably than by the histortan Mill ; yet, in the evidence be gave before Par- 
liament, we find the following singular assertion : — ** 1 consider tliat we have 
nothing now between us and the most desirable frontier everywhere, but tbe 
terrltoxy of Ruiijeet Sing. If we were threatened on tbe north-west, — for 
example, by an invasion of the Uussians,— we should, in self-defence, he 
obliged to take poseeuion of the country to the foot of the hillSf as we could not 
leave an intermediate apace in which the enemy might establish themselves — 
that is, we should be obliged to take possession of tbe Punjab in self defence, 
whatever might be the sentiments of the ruler towards us I And thus have 
we been apparently acting in self-defence from the time when our factory was 
plundered and our public officers put to death by Suraja-Dowlah, till our fac- 
tory has swelled into an empire, and our frontier fort now overlooks tbe 
Sutlege. 

When the expedition had been determined on, Mr. Macnagiiten was deputed 
to Lahore to conclude the tripartite treaty between Runjeet Sing, Sbali Soojah, 
and the British Government. This was tbe first negotiation in which be bod 
been employed, and the skill with wbieh it was managed earned for him tbe 
warm commendation of tbe Governor- General. On his return, arrangements 
were made for the assemblage of an army, intended to raise the siege of Herat, 
and to accompany Shah Soojah to Cabool ; tbe command of it was to be in- 
trusted to Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in- Chief. While these militai^ 
movements were in progress, it occurred to Lord Auckland that it would be 
necessary to place a minister at tbe court of tbe Shah to represent our interests, 
«nd to watch over the progress of events in Central Asia. Mr. Macnsgbten 
was selected for this arduous duty. Some of tbe least scrupulous of the writers 
who have discussed Affghan politics have asserted that tbe expedition itself 
waitMorttken to gratify Mr. Macnaghten's ambition, and to *'getirid of him.." 
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eoMMiMiont MforlfnaMglAiiwIii M^rntniylMnll Intfiii |i^ aewpl 
eminent nwnci ingfittid ckemniilvei to Lord AudUend fbr l|»|» fmet | Uit lli^ 
George Ckilc ww ie 9 ntfed to ttotoli over tim eeni)dkntoA wdi of 
politicti imd eooM not be ipemA OoL Poltinger wee not fotoonellp fcnoini to 
hit Lordtbipt «iid it i|ipeiif«d neeetaery to employ on Ato dMeolt eftond one 
who Wit in poMvvtion of the GovemofwGeiieni't view# of Cmtiil Aiioti 
poli< 7 , eiul to wbooit from pertonel knowltdger be eoold introit (be eomplo* 
tion of them with confldence. No men eppeared litter for Uilt dutjr then Mr* 
Meoneghceii. He wee intimetely ecqiiaiiited with the netive lengntf ee^ nad 
with the hebitt, end ftollngfl, end policy of the netivei. He wet en OKI^ of 
large experience in public ntfeirt, and of tound judgment; end the eootiin of 
hie neturel diepoeition had been improved and matured by bit conoeatkm with 
the prudent Lord William fieotinck. He bed aetieted at the ditooieiooe 
^Whieh terminated in the resolution to make Affghemetan Britieh* and he WM 
IbUp moeter, to all appearance, of the varioua bearlngt of the qiicetioii. A 
litter agent could not have been aelected. On the 1 at of October he wee g»* 
aetted as Envoy and Miniiter at the Court of Shah Soojah, and aeeompinlad 
Lord Auckland to the great gathering of the troopa at Feroxrpore. 

While the army was encamped there, it was announced that the Peraiaiie 
had roiled the aiege of Herat, and mired. It hai been urged that the oerai 
hd'i terminated with the relief of this place, and that if this event rendered it 
edvlaable to reduce the army by one Half, it alao pointed out the necetaltf of 
relinquiafaing tlie expedition altogether. Had the object of it been limply the 
relief of Herat, and the retrogreaaion of the Peraian banda, our army might 
have been diibanded with great propriety. But Oovernmert sought not aii»> 
ply temporary relief, but permanent security. The danger liad blown over for 
a time, but it was not extinct The disposition of the chtefs of Central Asia 
to entertain the proposHla of our European rivala, and open or abut the gates 
of India to them as their offers might appear more or less tempting, was likely 
to be encouraged ratlier than checkeil by the important efforts we hod deemed 
it necessary to make on the first appearance of a rival envoy. It still seemed 
advisable to extinguish these intrigues at once and for ever, by placing a monarch 
in our interest on the throne, and establubing ■ paramount influence through* 
out AUglianistan. Besides, there was a treaty alreaily signed, sealed, and de- 
livered, by which our Government was bound to assist in the restoration of the 
Shah, without any reference to the relief or capture of Herat. This treaty it 
would have been infamous to have violated. The army was, therefore, reduced 
in number, and sent out on its long and dreary march, through untrodden de- 
■erts and mountain defiles, to seat the Shah on Che throne of his ancestors ; 
and Mr. Maensghten accompanied him as envoy and minister. The mHitary 
arrangements were modified. Sir W. Cotton wu directed to march with the 
Bengal column to Sukker, and there to cross to the left bank of the Indus, 
over a bridge of boats, while Sir John Keane, who was appointed gencnl-in- 
ebief, moved up with the Bombay column from Kurracbee. 

A more difficult and delicate office than that to which Mr. Maenaghten was 
now appointed has seldom been confided to a subordinate functionavy in the 
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Bait lU WBS tbe dbitf political agent in an expedition cent on a bavarduna 
•rrandt through unknown regiotia, where the military or political experieoM 
acquired in India could be of liule avail* He wae to accompany a prince* 
nhom our praeenoe wae likely to render unpopular, through a country of the 
anoat impracticable character, which bad been the grave of many previous exr 
peditionsy and to teat him on the throne of hie anceetore. He woe in a dilA^ 
cult porition ae to tbe people of tlie country, and in a itill more difficult puti* 
tion ae to the military authorities with whom he was aeeociated. Tbe diplo- 
matic arrangeroenta were placed in one hand, and the military direction of 
affaire In another. In thef>e cireumstancee, it was scarcely possible that the 
two classes of offices should not come into collision,^ on the numerous occab 
sions in which either negotiations were to regulate military movements, or 
tliose movements to assist negotiations. It required no ainall tai t and temper 
to prevent the interruption of the object of the expedition liy misunderstand- 
ings, Few expeditions have ever been despatched under the direction of co^ 
urdlnate authorities, military, or naval, or diplomatic, wliidi have not been 
exposed to the risk of failure by diasensiona ; our recent enterprises in China 
and Affghanistan furnish no exception to this rule. It is not, therefore, a mat- 
ter of surprise that, in an expedition of so peculiar a clmractei^ that in Alf- 
ghanistan, discord shou'd have early made its appearance. Umortunately, on 
all occasions in which the military and poktical officers clash, it is the fashion 
lo throw all the blame on tlie diplomatic functionary, and on his interference. 

Mr.Macnaghten I as been censured severely for meddling with SirWillougliby 
Cotton's movement upon Uydrabud ; but it must not be Torgotten that, in this 
instance, it was not with arrangements strictly military that he interfered. He 
protested against the diversion of the forea from the great oliject of tiie expedi- 
tion. lie was deeply impressed with the necessity of an immediate and un- 
interrupted advance on Caridahor; and the departure of Sir Willoughby towards 
Hydrobad, to assist Sir John Keane in an enterprise which it was believed lie 
could accomplish single-handed, appeared an unnecessary sacriAce of a whole 
aeason. In his letter of the 6(h February, 1839, he says : — If Sir Willoughby's 
entile division is to move all the way down to Hydrabad, it is quite clear that 
it can take no part for the present season in the operations in Affghanistan." 
At tbe same time, he expressed himself with no little diatrust: — ** It is with 
diffidence 1 state my notions on this subject, but I feel that 1 am placed in a 
very responsible situation. I do not And that Sir John Keane has called for 

any support from this quarter." '* I can, therefore, have no hesitation in 

-expressing the opinion I entertain. Sir W. Cotton will, I am sure (and I ex- 
pect the same indulgence from Sir H. Fane, should his Excellency be with tbe 
army), pardon the freedom with w hich I have ventured to discuss topics not 
within my peculiar province, and will attribute my doing so to the earnest 
desire we all feel of contributing to advance the cause of our Government. . . . 

1 have stated my political vieas, and in doing so have unavoidably touched 
upon matters not strictly within my province. I shall, of course, be freed 
from the responsibility if tlie major-general, on military grounds, should not 
think At to adopt my suggestions." 

These quotations will serve to shew the good feeling with which Mr. Mao- 
. naghten was actuated in these delicate circumstances. They also demonstrate 
that one great cause to which our expulsion from Affghanistan is to be attri- 
buted,— 'tlie defect, rather the non-existence, of any intelligence department,— 
itas already in fatal operatioa. Sir W. Cotton actually made a diversion of 
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hit (MpstowtrOi Uydhibtd without hiviii^ vtwbhiA wy OfOtn AM WrMid 
Kfua On tlie itdth Jnnotrf , tin wfotn from Itorto to tlw Ootemo^OoiliMA 
to dMf ** thn(» in tho nb t nnoa of any to toH lgemo nw Sir John KiiiOh it ‘M 
hoeome nbnolntoly ontiMNy to eoMiidfr l»w tho li|Mo undrr him ooold hi 
pofod of most ufefeHf to nioitt tho pontBngr iwi ntt iti i ti i of Air John Kmm 00 
Col. Potiiogvr. He bed deteroiiiwd, tbefolbrf^ open itekiiiA tn imnedlnio 
demoneiretlon with the eatelry Mgn^f tho boret ottUleiy, VwigeOler Soltfe 
brigide, and the camel battery i** Oddbig t ** Ithottld Ahr John WOt want oii wa 
ean eomitoniieteH/* Sir Henry FhM^ who was then with Sit W. Cotton^ 
dimion, waa greatly In fhvonr of tbla movement. ** My «piiilon>** eaye he» 
tl'Bt a stronger JemonstrMtlon be made towardO IlydmlMNl.** Hila was aWobO 
course which Sir John Keene blitiself difceted» though bis letteN appear itOfir 
to have teached either Sir WiHoiighliy Cotton or Mr. Nafitagbteii 3 for, an Mw 
6tli February, Mr. MHcnaghten writes :— ** The state of our intelligenoe dopaiOb 
ntcnc is lamentable In Uie extreme. We are utterly igfioratit of Sir Jota 
Keane's movements and motivcs.*'’-^tbirteen days after be had written for 
iiiforeemeiits,^*' whether he is at Juirtik or Tatta, whether he haa fetr wrt S I, 
and if lie has, whether from deficiency of means or to lead tlie enemy on 1 and 
we know nutliing as to what the Ameers are doing, where they are, or what 
.terms have been offered them." It was in this state of uncei^niy tha( ko 
wrote to Mr. Colvin, on the 5th February, to say, *'Sir Willoughby is elaarbr 
gone on a wild-goose cliaae. He cannot possibly, 1 think, be at Hydrabed 
under twenty-five days from this date, and lie seems to be travelling by a loote 
which has no road. He will soon, 1 fe«r, find himself in the jungle." 

On the 6th February, Mr. Macnaghten received despatches from Lord Aiicis* 
land, in which he stated liis anxious desire that a portion of tbs Bcngfil army 
should be sent into Affglianiatsn, support of the advance of Shall Socqelik 
Fortified hy thh opinion, the Envoy wrote in the most decisive language to 
Sir Willoughby :—** I therefore, in virtue ol the powers vested in me by his 
Lordship, require you to furmsh me with such a force as shall be sulBcient to 
enable me to give effect to his Lordship's plans in Affghanistan. 1 have 
aheady urged in the strongest terms your crossing over to this side of the river 
with your whole force. Of Sir John Keane's army there can be no Apprehen- 
sion. ” These expressions gave great offence, and the matter was referred to 
the Governor- General, and his Lordship expressed himself not satisfied with 
the language of Mr. MaciiNghten'a communication. Hia reply Co Lord Auck- 
land throws much light on his character: — "It is needless now to occupy 
your Lordship's time with any attempt at a defence of my proceedings. My 
first wish is to gain your approbation ; and 1 enn safely say that I am no less 
solicitous thsn your Lordship to preserve the most peilect understanding with 
the military authorities. Of this I trust you will have been convinced by ray 
subsequent correspondence. Nothing could have induced me to hazard a coL 
riHioii w ith the autliorities but the overwhelming importance of the crisis which 
1 (it now appears erroneously) thought w'at of siirii a nature aa imperatively 
to require my interposition, believing, as I firmly did, and still do, that your 
Lordship’s grand objects in AffgbanisUn were on the point of being defeated, 
without the existence of any emergency to justify the risk." At the same tiara 
he wrote to a frieud : — " I fully expected the unqualified approbation of the 
Governor- General. In this 1 have been disappointed; but if 1 am to be 
blamed, do not charge me with that of which, on reference to my letter which 
you quote, you will find 1 aiu perfectly iniiLceut 1 repeat, that 1 never dul 
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prMv«M to use the langaage of dirwtion in wiKtery iDatten» and tbaf of tAf 
d 9 umid in toch onatteri 1 have been particularly obary* except upon one oeoa» 
fiOD* Excuse all this. You have ripped up an old sorO) and it will run. * * ” 
We have dwelt more largely on this transaction, because it is the aolittry 
ittttance we can find of Mr. Macnaghten'i actual collision with the military 
autliorities. The experience which he obtained on this occasion of the inflan. 
inability of their disposition, enabled him, by.hls admirable tact ancb marage- 
ment, to prevent any further clashing of orde^ 

Several days, however, before this correepoadence between Mr. Macnaghten 
and Sir Willoughby Cotton, our disputes with the Ameers of Scinde had been 
brought to a close, without any intimation of the approach of the Bengal 
column. On the Ist of February, they agreed to the terms dictated by the 
British Government, and the Bombay and Bengal contingents were at length 
at liberty to pursue the original objects of the expedition. The Bengal column 
reached Shikarpore on the 20th Februury, and led the way towards the Bolah 
Pass ttn the 23rd. The Shah’s troops and camp did not move before the 7th 
of March. Although Che army did not encounter the opposition of an enemy 
for four months and a half, till it reached Ghuzni, yet the hardships to which 
it was exposed, from the natural difficulties of this region of wild deserts and 
atupendoua mountains, from the want of provisions and the loss of camels, 
were such as an Indian army had seldom, if ever, experienced before. The 
Envoy had no sooner broken ground at Shikarpore, than he learned that his 
hopes of provision and forage on the line of march were to he miserably disap- 
pointed. ** Capt Johnson,” says he, writing from Wagun, ** has just received 
the melancholy intelligence that not a grain of any sort had been laid in for us 
at Dndur.” On reaching Daugli, he found that the necessity of using the green 
crops for the army had ruined the inhabitants. ** Their crops have been de- 
stroyed, and the water intended for the irrigation of their fields diverted for 
the use of our armies. ... 1 went out tins morning to see what damage had been 

done. The devastation is grievous My most strenuous endeavours have 

been directed, day and night, towards reconciling ail persons of influence to 

our operations Our officers and our measures are alike unpopular in tliis 

country.” Three days after this letter was written, on the 22iid March, he 
says : — ** The Bombay force is nearly on the point of starvation. . . I'his is a 
wretched country in every respect. It may be said to produce nothing but 
plunderers ; but, with the knowledge we now have of it, we may bid defiance 
to the llussian hordes, as far as this route is concerned.” 

Of the difficulties of tlie terrific Bolan Pass it seems that neither the poli- 
tical nor military authorities had any adequate idea, before they were call^ to 
encounter them. “It is really quite miraculous,” says Mr. Macnaghten, “ that 
the army has not been opposed, when every inch of our way might have been 
disputed. That it would have been xo next year, any one who has heaid of 
the activity of Captain Vicovitch alone can hardly doubt.” After these formi- 
dable passes bad ^en surmounted, Mr. Macnaghten’s first care waa to deter- 
mine how our communications with the Indus could be kept open, and be 
immediately propoaetl to Lord Auckland the formation of a local corps, to con- 
sist of the various tribes of mountaineers— a project which was speedily effected 
by the organization of a corps of Bolnn rangers. The mountaineers were thus 
reconciled to us by high and regular pay, and from that time forward, the Pass 
was effectually kept open, free from all danger. The army at length reached 
the valley ot Shawl, and there the Envoy learnt that the mission <if Sir Alex- 
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under iSumet to Kh^t had entiielyMled. Th«ie fit M mimit WM 
the KIwti bad ukaa tny steps to oppose oor proftne tbrough the Mr 
even bit rabbie army tslglit have effsotuolly Wotod It up. ThewW>erted* 
wfaieh bad kept our troops so oonatootly Ott tbo thiortk Ml||ht be lOMred to lb* 
larcenous dispositloii of the iMiitidii tribes, wb* re^Mid *» sttmuliis beyond 
tbatwliieh was adMed by the sa^tiide «r th* pris* pRsefOted lOfbeir Vim 
But the Khan bad withheld all supplies of pfovMm Md lodsoed our aiwy 
to extremity by the scareity he creim 9k AfdKShdOr Obtaibed bothiog MM 
him. but in ** impertinent leetuf*** about the errors of our poHoy# hi all wMob. 
strange to aay. he acknowledged that lie hid himself billy eOMoitrred. Tel It 
is worthy of remsrk, that when oUr diflleuUiei IS Adphauiatili were at iMIt 
height, Beloocliistan, owing to the successful euertloM snd the inflneuc# Of 
Colonel Stacey, reihsined tranquil. Mehrab Khan is asid to bsve isked Shr 
Alexander, **how we were to get out of Affjgbanislin, now We had got int** 
He forgot how much easier It was to manage the people of Khelst, than those 
of Alfghanistan. The retiring portion of our troopa under Oenersl England, 
in fact, got out of the country by the same route by which wo entered it* and 
With infinitely greater esse. 

At Quetta, the same diatreaa for provisiona waa felt. ** The reaources of tbo 
country,*’ aaya the Envoy, ** are hermetically aealed to ns. snd our troops are 
starving on quarter rations, while the British Mission it compelled Co punhaaO 

their means of subsistence by ttealCh The fact is, the troops and fbllowers 

are nearly in a state of mutiny for food.** Three days after, on reaching Hy* 
kulxie— since rendered so memorable by the unaccountable defeat of Oenenil 
England, and the influence of this reverse in inducing Lord Ellenborough to 
sound a retreat from Affghanistan— Mr. Macnagbten writes in the following 
strsin^-and we make the quotation shew the amazing diflilculties of hit post, 
tion, and the firmness of mind which he displayed in these arduous circum* 
stances. “ The whole of the force, from Sir W. Cotton downwards, are infected 
with exaggerated fears relating tu the character of the king, and the prospecta 
of the campaign. They fancy they see an enemy in every bush. The Khan 
of Kelat is our implacable enemy, and Sir J. Keane is burning with revenge. 
There never was such treatment inflicted on civilized beings as we have been 
subjected to in our progress through the Khan’s country. 1 will say nothing of 
Bumes’s negotiation. His instructions were to conciliate, but I think he od- 
hered too strictly to the letter of them. The commander-in-chief is very 
angry- 1 would give something to be in Candahar, and there, Inshallahl we 
•hall be in about a week ; but, in the meantime, this union of strictly disci- 
plined troops with lawless soldiers is very trying to my patience. With a lesa 
tractable king than Shah Snojah the consequences might be fatal. I have le- 
ferences every minute in the day, and we ore compelled to tell his Majesty's 
people that they must not touch the green crops of the country— this they 
think very bard, and so I believe does the king, but he has neverthelow foiw 
bidden them." 

The army reached Candahar on the 25th of April, and Mr. Macnaghten 
announced to the Governor- General that the Shah bad been received with en- 
thusiasm. This statement baa been represented by those oppoied to the war 
as an instance of duplicity. It is possible that the Envoy may have been mis- 
taken in his observations, and have allowed his wishes in some measure to 
influence bis judgment; but that be was perfectly conecientious in his belief 
that the recqitioo of the Shah waa cordial, is abundantly manifest from bis 
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pfhM Oit w i p opd^nce. ** The Shah roaile a grand public entry Into tlie cHf 
tliii teomiagi ahd was received with foelinss nearly amounting to adoratioia 
I shall report the particulars officially. I have already had more than one 
ahtdiitlon of petulance to contend with. The latect I send herewith* and I 
Iropt that a s^t answer will have the effect of turning away wrath. There are 
many things which 1 wish to mention, but 1 really have no leisure. Of this 
your lordship may judge w'hen 1 state that for the laat three daya 1 have been 
oat in the sun. and have not ticen able to get breakfast before three in the after* 
noon.** The army waa detained at Candahar waiting for provision! more than 
two montha. Thia period was employed by Mr. Mscnagbten in taking those 
measures which appetred neceetary to carry out the great objects of the era- 
pedicion-^the establishment of British induence, and the erection of a bulwark 
•gainst invasion, in Central Asia. Evidence of the perfidy ot the Kbelat 
vhlef had crowded on him, as he advanced to Candahar, and he now propoae«|, 
as the slightest penalty which could be inflicted on him, to annex Moeatungt 
Shawl, and Cutch Oundava to the Shah's dominions. Tlie project of des- 
patching a large portion of the force to Herat, which had been uppermost in 
the Envoy’s thoughts, was now laid aside ; and Major D'Arcy Todd, who had 
acquired singular perfection in the Persian language, and had acquitted himself 
with much credit in the difficult political negotiations which hail been intrusted 
to him in Persia, was sent to Herat to negotiate a treaty with Shah Kamran, 
and promote British interests. Major Sanders of the Engineers, whose sub^ 
sequent death on the field of battle at Mabarajpore was so deeply deplored by 
the whole srmy at tliis presidency, was sent to repair and improve the fortifi- 
cations of Herat, on which no less than thirty lacs of rupees were expended. 
This sum proved a dead loss ; but we should have prob'ibly sustained a far 
greater ami more deplondde loss, if, at the period of our disasters, a British 
army had been unfortunately locked up in that city. 

Nothing particularly worthy of notice occurs, for some time after this, in the 
career of the Envoy. The military memoirs of the war have told how Cbusni 
waa taken through the skill of Major Thompson and the valour of the army, 
after the siege train had been so unaccountably left behind ; how the Dost fled, 
and how the Shah was installed in the Bala Hissar, and how a considerable 
portion of the army was then sent back to India. We are anxious to touch 
Chiefly upon those events which served to exliibit the character of the Envoy, 
and more particularly on those which are exemplified by Lis own letters. Ac 
the beginning of 1840, be was honoured niih the most substantial token of the 
approbation witli which his conduct in Affghanistan wiis viewed, by being 
raised to the dignity of a baronet. The Envoy was about this time relieved 
from the anxiety naturally occasioned by the Dost’a hovering on the northern 
frontier of Affghanistan by his departure to the Court of the Khan of Bokhara. 
This circumstance led eventually to the surrender of the Dost's family into our 
hands, v^ich was the most important event in the early half of the year IS40. 
The Commander of the Faithful," as the Khan styles himself, received Dost 
ilfahomed with cordiality, and pressed him to send for his family, to whom be 
promised every kindness. But the Dost knew the character of the Khan too 
well to place the object! of his affection within the reach of that prince. He 
accordingly wrote a letter to his brother, which was shewn to the Khan, re- 
questing that they might be sent on to the friendly court of Bokhara ; at the 
■aroe time he wrote privately to authorise him rather to put them to death than 
to allbw them to set foot within the territoriee of Bokhara. l<opg and anxioualy 
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jovcis «Dd onMOMsli^ wlM IM initiiM «o «i«|^ 

MOf into i^tboo, Mgpinf, “ tliiw thoo f t oi il w liM^r k tio > |pi ii 
Bokiutfik** Jobber KhM Wig MOrftts Mli ttt 1nio#bfi# to 
fgildineftiid tlMt ofbiflihitiMi^teily OiiOltfgobtiiirlttK ipl* 

the lifitlmnKi of thi Mtikhm tMtt writ bilown* lfi|gtMDiig wili^ lUmm 
ffa% opiMa witb Ibe £fi« 09 r« who waa ab^Vbill tbtigiMtetooIrtj^^ 
MMiMv Of ilw Doit*! teiiljr* M. ^hi ClM gaae^ Hw ttlM o# 
iMke iM» iioe of him.** Tbi piopofit uMidi to Dr. Lord* our peUtWnlotilll l« 
tbi iioftb» On the subject, wii tkoMMO poeii1ii«l]r iooijpgiblo* «id N m ll»» 
atntotodto offer g aafe ami bonoOfibli tfylmn to the whoie of the thioily^ oO^lb* 
ooiidHiOM of their reeldleg where Our Oovemment might think pMpgr* Thii 
Keottttkm WM ill-reliefaed by Shah Secjah. ** He deea not aii4e«it«ad»** iiyg 
the B e voy, ** upon wbit principle be can be expected to gsant them in natinee 
or maintenance nothing ehoit of abaolute force will huluee him toooitrtbaMi 
a rupee to their tupport.** But in eplte of the Shah*e reluctance, the ngfotii** 
tfon proceeded, end Jubber Khan arrived at Urgundee, on the IdCh Jvly, wM 
a long cavalcade of the wivee, daughtem, and eervante of the ftigltfvo UNrib ^ 
the number of two hundred and tbirty-nine. TbU atep waa taken will hii M 
knowledge and aanction ; and tbe confidence which he thui repoeed In the ho^ 
■our and good (kith of those who had dethroned him, while he reftised H to fine 
of bit own creed, redecta no amall credit on our national character. 

At Che commencement of IMO, It bad been announced that tbe Ruasiao Do* 
vemment had deapatched a large army to Khiva. Tbia expodltloa najUunkf 
served to confirm those auapirlons of Che designs of Russia in Cetitfil Afili, 
which had originally suggest^ the^pca of marching Into Afikhanlatati. Tbe 
magnitude of tbe armament and tbe terms of Che Ruaeian manireato, oombined to 
shew that our apprebensiona were by no means cblmerical. The army eonaiated 
of 24,000 men, aod 72 pieces of cannon, and could not have been Intended simply 
to subdue the insignificant state of Khisa. The manifesto adopttd the uefy 
aame language which had been employed in I^rd Auckland's Simla Nottfiea- 
tion, and declared that the object of the expedition was to chastise the Khan, 
to liberate the Russian slaves, and ** to eatabliab tbe lawful hifluenca to which 
Russia has a right in that part of Asia ; ” and that ** the troops would be with- 
drawn as loon as an order of things conformable to tbe interests of Russia, and 
the neighbouring Asiatic states, should be established on a permanent fSaoting*** 
This army was driven back by the extreme cold of Chose regions, to wbidi 
nearly all the rattle foil victims ; but until its discomfiture was known, CbO 
anxieties of Sir Williani Macnagbten were in no small degree excited. Sfar 
Alexander Bumes, in whom the Ruuophobiu, inspired by the unexpeotad 
meeting with Vicovitch at Cubool, had not aubsided, was a prey to deep ahum. 
The Envoy repeatedly alludoa to this invasion as increaaing tbe difBcultiea of his 
porition, though he doubted the possibility of Russia bringing an anny to the 
banka of the Oxua. ** 1 confess,** says he, ** I am rather sceprical as to tbe 
power of the Autocrat to push any thing in the shape of an aitey ao far, in one 
or even in two campaigns. Bnmes, however, is alarmed. He says we era 
altogether deceived as to the strength of tbe Russian army ; tliat it is now 
aetoally in possession of Khiva, and will shortly be at Bokhara. You may 
iiongiM the anxiety with which 1 am looking for authentic Inteiligeiice from the 
j4Wof./o«m.N.8.VoL.lV.No.23. 8 8 
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iMNrtlir TMt Ittter It dated tibe lit of Aprili On At Idth^boaRuteto Ute 
fMbilItjof Ao Butatonaboi^ginforoeonAo OMatanaaoBfortiUiABit** 
bMiiil* and as sbewiiii ll»t Ae case ooDtanplated \j the heme auAorklai had 
arisan. On the lOA of May* ha yfofmsed that Sir Aleaasder Burnet himteif 
Aeuld protead on a misiioa to Aa Riiaaias caaap; but Ae idaa was abandoncA 
** Ha aaid be laeukl wUHagly ge* if ordaiad ; but Aot*** aaya the Envoy, ** it 
net Ae apirk which tbouki aninuUa our alehea.'* All Aete apprabantiona ware 
diaaipated AeBiliife of the Riieaiani. We cannot diimita this aubject wUb- 
out notiag the lingular and significant fact, that when the actual progress of tlie 
expedition was announced in India, it pvoducail no sensation ; whereas, the 
mare rumour of the approach of a Persian army, wi A Ae assistance of Rusaie^ 
tyro years before, bad thrown the whole ceuntry into a state of Ae most fever, 
kh anxiety, TWa enigma msy he satIsfMtorily solved by the consideration, 
that our expedition across the Indus, whatever might be its policy or justice, 
wai a bold and eaergetic measure, calculated to shew the people and princes oC 
Indim Aat we were prepared for every emergency, and that the spirit which 
liad aobievad Ae conquest of India was yet in its vigour. Our empire was, 
Itaerefore, coniidcfed safe, whatever force might assail it from the West. 

The project of rosrcliing an army beyond the Hindoo Koosh, into Kool- 
looro, and probably to Bokhara, which had been entertained and abandoned 
soon after Aa capture of Cabool, was resumed in the following year; but 
ehiefly for Ae benevolent object of releasing Col. Stoddart from Ae confinement 
to whIA he had been ao basely subjected by that model of Mahomedan virtue, 
the Khan of Bokhara. *' Let us examine,** says the Envoy, ** wliat we are to 
gain by such a movement, and upon what principles it should be conducted. 
The first Aing to be gained is the punishment of Ae Shah of Bokhara, for his 
frequent and outrageous violation of the law of nations, and the release of our 
agent. Colonel Stoddart, w'ho, without some exertion on our part will, it is 
likely, be doomed to incarceration for life. 1 suppose the expedition to be con. 
wniently feasible, if entered upon at Ae proper season of the year. What 
TimoorSbah effected, we can do; and, with proper arrangement, we may either 
enlist on our side, or keep neutral, the chiefs between us and Bukhara, ll we 
compelled Ae Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to evacuate all the coun- 
tries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of the expedition, we 
Aould have achieved all that is desirable.*’ The plan seems to have been cum- 
muiiicated to Mr. Robertson, the governor of Agra, who questioned the pro* 
priety of undertaking so distant an expedition, while we were not masters of the 
Khyber behind us. The following is Sir William Macnaghten's reply to this 
objection : “ Doubtless it must have appeared to you an inconsistency Aat I 
should think of sending troops across the Hindoo Koosh, while we have not 
the power of subjugating the Khyberies ; but 1 regaid the former undertaking 
u infinitely easier than Ae latter. We know tolerably well what we should 
have to contend with in Toorkistan, whereas we are utterly ignorant of the 
AMtnessea of Ae Khyberies, and of the means of resistance poisessed by their 
Aiefs. All we know is, that the country is fearfully strong, and tliat each indi- 
vidual is a soldier, and a good marksman behind his native rock. Besides, in 
sending a force into Toorkistan, we should be able to turn to account the 
strengA of Ae Afijghan nation, which consists in its cavalry, and whiA would 
be utterly useless In Ae Kbyber.** He does not appear, however, to have 
form A any thing like a determination seriously to propose such a movement; 
fur, within eleven days after this letter to Mr. Robertson, be writes to Lord 
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wli^^ fci luodt oity foiiwi l rtilB .* Ho thug ulludii to miggtliBoliif tlttlittlifi 
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to oiloiooto Col. Stoddotf, whoii ho goto 00 tho IdtoolowHitogooitoOj^oiglloto 
BoUtoNi In Jum, i840» ho oiofoiltd on tho Sh«h to OiOko 0 Ipto oAMtIto 
tho ootouo of toot tMentt ond to leettre o hotter ondeiutonding trlth tho Atoovri 
by Modhig to the latter o holy man, ** whom be would not dare to ttoit loldi 
Indignity, and to whom he must liaten. '*'->** The diaginccAil tre o tmo m ,” ii|0 
he, ** witfeh poor Col. Stoddart atill euffbre, it an oppedbriuin to our ngtioto** 
The nuaodMr of holy men wai fooo after doubled i the Shah wai profoOed on 
to tend two, and Mr. Maaiaghten promtaed Ra. 10,000 to eaeh in the orootof 
their auoeeeding in the liberation of Col. Stoddart. The reanJt of thla anWen 
ia not ateted in the oorteepondenoe s hut we know too well, that, althooih It 
may probably have led to aome refautation of the rigoura of coellMineflti it dM 
pot pMflore the libezatton of Col. Stoddart, who waa barbaroualy exaented worn 
after bteUigence of the murder of the Envoy and the annihilation of tonnitof 
reached the ** Commander of the Faithful.** 

Ihe anxietieaof Sir W. Macnaghten'a poaition in Affglianiatan were anch aa 
Uritiah oflncem in the £u«t have aeldom been called u|>on to encounter. He waa 
required to maintain the authority of a prince aeated on tlie throne by our inteff* 
feremA end maintained by our hayoueta ; at the aume time, it waa neceaaaiyto 
allay the national jealousy, and to abape every measure so as to refute the i^n 
tliat the Shall was not an independent, but a foreign king. Writing, in Marob, 
lU4i0, the Envoy says, *' We must, even where there seems lobe oppreasion, 
avoid as much as possible interference in these petty concemi, and endeevour 
by all the meana in our power to shew tliat liia Majesty la really the king of the 
country, and that the rule does not rest with the Feringees: that it docs ao. Is 
the eternal buiden of the song of our eiiemiea.'’ It has been affirmed, that be 
was totally unfit for tbe high duties of such a charge in such a country ; that tho 
tendencies of bia own mind, and hia previous purauita, fitted him only for tho 
bench of the Sudder Court ; and that hia attention was abaorbed in judicial and 
fiscal details at Cabool when he ought to have devoted hia time to tbe politieal 
management of the kingdom. There can be no doubt that he would boto 
proved a bright ornament to the Sudder Court, and revived the remembraoce of 
tbe days when Colebrooke and Harington and Courtney Smith prMided in it| 
but it is altogether an error to suppose that, while in Affghanistan, bia mind waa 
engaged in those purauita wliksh he bad prosecuted in his earlier days with ao 
much ardour and auccesa. In writing to a friend, about this time, ha said, 
“ We are solemnly bound to refrain from interfering with the mternsl admmia- 
tration ; and in my advice I have lieen caucioua to urge no innovations which 
could at this early atage of our conoactioD with them shock tbe prejudicaa of 
tbe people.** Hia miergiet were excluaively devoted to tbe complicated poHti- 
cal relations of tbe country^ to the oonciliation of tbe chiefs, to the repression 
of domestic hostility, and to the anticipation of eumal danger* 
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jsolitiail respotiiibiUtiet of hit poit wen of io norel end aaowiMiai 
ehetieier, that he could derin tio benefit from our poHtkal experience te Indi^ 
In Ipdia we bare the adrantage of dealing with a population pleating difftMnt 
and hottile creedi» and might alwayt caioulate on tupport againtt Mahomedae 
bigotry In the feelinga of the Hindooi. In Affjshinittan, for the first tieie le 
our Indian career* we were thrown in the midst of an unmixed Mabomedaa 
population, bound together by the strongest bonds of religions union, and ani« 
nmted by feelings of inveterate hostiiity to ns— and without the smallest sup* 
port from the votaries of a rival creed. On which ever side the Envoy looli^ 
he beheld none but open foes, or fawning and treacherous sycophants. There 
was no body of men, and no chie^ in whom he could place confidence. He was 
disposed to think that Shah Soojah might have been stronger even without our 
aid : *' Though our presence here doubtiess strengthens the Shah, it must be 
remembered that in some sense it weakens him. There is no denying tliat he 
has been supported by infidels, and were we not here, be would adopt Affghan^ 
means of suppressing disturbances, such as we could not be a party to.'* It 
was, however. Dost Mahomed's opinion, that the Shah's presence weakened 
us ; and perhaps both opinions may be right Had we withdrawn from Cabool 
after he was seated on the tlirone, leaving with him only a Dritish resident and 
a subsidy, it is quite possible that he might have been able long to maiirtain his 
authority, although this was doubted at the time. On the other hand, had we 
taken the country for ourselves, and made the administration British in princi- 
ple, and at once announced to the chiefs and people that we bad come to re- 
annex Cabool to the empire of India, and should endeavour to make our rule as 
advantageous as possible to them, it is equally possible that we might have en- 
countered less hatred and opposition. It was the double government established 
in Afljghsnistan which proved so great a source of embarrassment. We care- 
fully abstained from all interference in the internal administration, except in 
that m<xle which made us the object of particular hatred. Of the extent to 
which the misconduct of ttie king's officers brought odium on us, a fair estimate 
may be formed from the fact, that the inhabitants of Kohlstan, who detested 
Dost Mahomed for his oppressions, and among whom we were most likely to 
Ijave met with cordial support, were turned into our most bitter foes by their 
misconduct. 

The military and political reforms, which the envoy found it necessary to 
introduce, served also to alienate the minds of the chiefs and to increase 
the irritation of our presence in the country. It was part of his policy to 
render the government of the Shah independent of the support of the chiefs, 
whose armed retainers and followers had heretofore formed the bulk of the army 
of the Cabool ruler. The chiefs had thus been enabled to exercise a powerful 
and pernicious influence on the administration, which indeed may be said to 
have existed cliiefly tlirough their concurrence. To consolidate the govern- 
ment of the Shah, and give it a sound constitution, it was indispensable to break 
up this influence ; and tlie Envoy endeavoured to eccomplish the object by or- 
ganising a national force. We bad been enabled to conquer and retain India 
by employing the troops of the country and bringing them under the exclusive* 
influence of our government, and moulding tliem according to our own wishes 
and interest The same policy was expected to produce corresponding results 
in A^hanistan ; and the Envoy was not witiiout hopes that the throne of the 
Shah might be so strengthened by this national army as to render the presence 
and the expense of so large a body of our own troops unneoesaaryv To this 
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•ityt be, ^tbe Jttniiebeei and Htb Ptitheera enr|w aH all natlMial troopi, aMl 
havt been raiMdbi lieu of Colonel Wade*t|iaataMleTiei. In addition 19 
we matt have aionall corpe of Kobletaniet, and anotber oC Haiafebi.** Itie 
Jenbas camealio within tbit denoiaiaatlon. ** If we can gat bit mageaty to itt 
apart a poittofi of the revenue for the payment of the A8ii;bin Hone, and it 
the number within oiodeiate limUa, we abidt noon have a good national ibrew^ 
The cliieb Mt that the eueevii of tbit plan would Vf death to own mm* 
■equenee, that It would weaken their biguenee over tlie tribee, and atOMbtibeni 
to the throne by the itrongett ties. That the very meant need to aalahtttb a 
compact and independent government turned the moat Indueotial ahbite intd 
our inveterate, though concealed, oppODenti, and prepared them to join bt 
movement which held out the ptoapeet of our expuMon from the eovatty, 
Such en opportunity waa apparently preaented to them a little mote tbaii a 
twelve>month after we had occupied CibooK 
Dofct Mahomed, after hla fliglit from the capital, took refuge with the Wutlee 
of Xoolloom. From hence he wai induced to proceed to Bokhara, where be 
was incarcerated. With the romantic incident r of his escape, which tie frilly 
detailed by Br. Atkinson, we need not detain the reader. On tlie S7th of July, 
the Envoy received accounts of his esespe from Bokhara, hut as hialhmily was 
now in our hands, and the Wuliee of Koolloom, with whom bis intrigues might 
be^expeeted to commence, professed the most devoted attachment to the Shab, 
and had sent his prime minister and son to Cabooi, little or no apprehension Wat 
St first entertained. But our embarrassments soon b^an to tbirken, and even 
the Envoy admitted that the difHcultiesof bis position were overwhelming^ On 
the 7th of August, information was received that Kbelat hid been captured b]f 
the Beloochees, and tlie resources of ^bat principality turned against us. The 
rebels in Bajore, a district in the immediate vicinity of the capital, had ohtsinad 
some advantage over the Slialra troops, and captured a gun. The Seikh 
government was covertly but actively encouraging its feudatories at Peshawur 
to annoy us. So strongly was our danger from this quarter impressed on tlie 
mind of Sir W. Macnagliten, as to lead him to propose the most stringent 
measures in reference to the Punjab : Dost Malioroed is at our tliresliold 
W€ are suriounded by traitors on every side, and the Seikh government is 
doing all in its power to effect our ruin. Nothing short of extracting the 
venom from the tooth of the Punjab snake can do us any good. There can 
be no doubt that the Seikhs intend to supply money to be used against us. If 
they can only pour a sufficiency of cash into the Koliistao, and raise the country 
between Peshawur and Cabooi just at the time that Dost Mahomed makes his 
appearance, our situation will lie sufficiently perilous.*’ On the 21at of August 
be writes, '* that the Dost’s appearance had caused considerable excitement,... 
and that tlie state of affairs required all their vigilance.” Indeed, the Dost was 
proved to be in active correspondence with the Seikh feudatories at Pcihawur, 
who were our inveterate enemies. 


( The remainder next month . ) 
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AN NXCUBSION IN SOUTH AFBICA. 

It was on a bright morning In Jtme that I mounted my little 'riiooU 
ing horse and quitted my comfbrtable quarters at Wynberg, with the 
view of taking a peep at the interior of the colony^ and of slaying a few 
of the many p^ridges that were said to abound at several of the points 
1 was to take en route^ for flaming accounts had long reached m<^ 
through 'sporting friends, of the abundance of game some eighty or a 
hundnd mUes inland, and the extreme facility of getting at it I 
wished, moreover, to satisfy myself, from ocular demonstration, as to 
the nature and habits of that strange animal^ the Cape Boer, of whom 
I had heard so much. In short, I was heartily tired of being cooped up 
at Wynberg, tethered to my cottage as it were, for so many months, 
and was now determined ^ 

" To see the wonders of the world abroad.'* 

All journeys in the colony are performed either in a wagon or on horse- 
back. The flrst mode of conveyance, though slow, renders one indepen- 
dent of farm-houses, as in it can be stored all that is requisite foTsaioutspan 
or huitspan — that is, an encampment. These wagons are drawn either 
by horses or oxen, the latter at the Cape being a very fine animal ; and 
it is a common sight to see twenty of them yoked to a waggon at one 
time. This may appear to some a waste of labour, but the application 
of great force is quite necessary to drag one of these Cape machines, 
containing, probably, the cliattels and family of a Boer, through the 
heavy sandy tracks that in most parts answer the purposes of a road. 
For women of all classes, from the governors lady to the quondam 
Hottentot slave, these wagons are the only conveyance ; but men, who 
have the free use of their limbs, and more especially sportsmen, almost 
invariably travel on horseback, traversing in this way, at the rate of 
thirty or forty miles daily, the tract of 700 miles that separates Cape 
Town from Graham’s Town, and halting for the night at farm-houses. 
To travel thus comfortably one should be followed by another horse, 
carrying a groom, and a pair of saddle-bags ; but, to do the thing well, 
there should be a third horse, in case of accidents, led by the groom. 
A sportsman usually carries his own gun, either in his hand or slung 
over his shoulder, whilst his dogs, which should be pointers, follow with 
ease, and try the ground, right and left, as they go along. For an excur- 
sion of this kind, the saddle-bags should be packed with judgment, exclud- 
ing all superfluities, but a comer should ^ways be reserved fora small 
supply of tea and sugar, luxuries, or rather necessaries, not always to 
be found at Dutch farm-houses, and deprived of which an Engliriiman 
is scarcely happy. Thus equipped, and the hat garnished with a green 
veil to keep off the sand-flies, which are very troublesome, a traveller 
may canter over the colony most comfortably and independently, with 
the assurance of a good lodging and wholesome fare at the farm-housea 
whenever he is disposed to halt. This accommodation is in general readily 
granted, and the charge for it moderate, being merely compensative ; 
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eanterhig over to Fiati, leaving to weA^wooded hijghte of Wytoeg 
far behind ne, and I never xementor to have ei^yed a tto more 
thoronghly ; for thoogh the eun was bright, the %bt was dsUghihiAy 
cool and elaetle, the month of June being mid-winter at the Cape-«4f 
hy far to meet delicions period of to year in that line climate is to be 
called by sneh a hareh name : It sho^d rather be called the ndny 
season, for snow, and even frert, if my memory doee not deceive me^ 
arc nerer seen, except on the mountains ; inde^ the cold is so bear^ 
able, that har^y any of the old Dutoh-bniH haUtations poesess to 
luxury of a fire-pUu^ excepting of course to kitchen. Onr horeai^ 
heads were put in to difeotion of Btellenbosoh, to which place Iroin 
Wynberg there is no regular road, the traveller’s only guide being oeiv 
tain iil*defined tracks, which, in to deep sand-drifU which abound on 
to Flats, are frequently lost altogether. 

Though the weather was so inviting, and the prospect before me was 
extensive, it must be confessed that nothing could be much lees attraor 
tive than the character of the country I was traversing, which, to at 
least two-thirds of the distance, fr$m composed of sueoeeslve ridgee of 
aand, scantily clothed u ith heath. These sand-dnfti extend across tlie 
Cape isthmus, and are formed by the fury of the south-easters, such 
being the prevailing wind, which carry up with them clouds of sand 
from the shores of False Bay. For many years the construction of 
a durable road has been contemplated to connect Stellcnboscli with 
Cape Town, and late accounts tell us that it is really in progress. 
The utility of such a work would be doubtless very great, though the 
expense must be enormous ; and how it is, through its whole length, 
to be kept clear of the constantly drifting sand is to me a riddle. 

The small town of Stellenbosch, the capital, it must be called, of the 
district bearing the same name, is due east of Cape Town, from which 
it is distant twenty-eight miles, and twenty -six from Wynberg; and 
its locality, at the foot of the lofty mountams l»earing the names of the 
Simonsberg and the Holderbergh, is pleasant and picturesque, the 
country round it being undulating, and enjoying the blessings of trees 
and pasturage, the latter being very scarce in the vicinity of Gape Town. 
About midway I fell in with a covey of partridges amongst to sand- 
hills, and was fortunate enough to kill a brace of them, which I thought 
a propitious commencement On descending the hill into Stellenbosoh, 
to first view of which, almost shrouded in foliage, is peculiarly striking 
and refroshing after the sandy waste, T diverged from to ro^ in pur- 
suit of several korhans, bat could not succeed in killing one. This is a 
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gbfUms game bird, of the bustard genus, peculiar, I beUere^ to this 
edony ; it is bii^y prized by the sportsman, though its flesh Is ihsdif-* 
ferent ; but the bird is uncommonly shy, and consequently seldom shot, 
though subsequently I succeeded in killing two or three. It is about 
the size of a pheasant, the plumage being a mixture of black and white, 
the black pr^ominating, and its flight resembles that of the Indian flo- 
rikan, whilst its note, which is uttered at short intenrals in its course, 
b a most disagreeable croak. Upon entering the quiet little town, 1 
took up my quarters at the house of a lady to whom I had an intro- 
duction, and this lady kept a boarding-school ; a strange place, it may be 
supposed, for a traveller to be lodged in ; but where hoteb do not abound, 
one is glad to be accommodated anywhere, and in the present case I 

was hospitably entertained for nearly two days by Mrs, R and her 

young bdies, who displayed no extraordinary mauvaise honte at flndipg 
a male intruder among them ; indeed, 1 probably felt the most awkward 
of the party. It must not be inferred, however, from what I have said, 
that the town was without its hotel, for there certainly was a place of 
resort for travellers at a Mr. Kinniberg^s, where the accommodation was 
tolerably comfortable, though the charge was dear, for upon two other 
occasions I had put up at this clean little inn. Kinniberg had been a 
troop-serjeant-major in the horse artillery, and, I think, had fought at 
Waterloo ; but, from his knowledge of horse-flesh, having been a prime 
favourite with Lord Charles Somerset during his governorship, he had 
become a thriving character, and had ultimately settled down amongst 
a Dutch popubtion at Stellenbosch. 

This was not my first vbit to the place ; for some months previously 
1 made a flying excursion to it under rather novel circumstances, an 
enterprising friend having proposed driving me from Cape Town in a 
tamdemy — a formidable undertaking when the nature of the ground is 
considered, but which he, nevertheless, achieved, much to the astonish- 
ment of the natives, especially of Stellenbosch, who never could have 
conceived such a feat practicable ; but my friend delighted in overcom- 
ing difficulties. It must be confessed, however, that the journey cost 
our horses a severe effort, one falling lame from a sprain, and the other 
not recovering the effects of the fatigue for months. 

The population of Stellenbosch, with very few exceptions, is Dutch, 
and the houses are, of course, in keeping : they are all low', and 
thatched, and have gable fronts, and the apparent absence of shops, and 
the deep shade thrown over the main street by rows of lofty trees on 
either side, give the little quiet town something of a triste character to a 
fresh arrivfd, which it does not, perhaps, deserve. The shade, at all 
events, is most grateful, during the greatest part of the year ; for, being 
placed in a sort of basin, Stellenbosch has the character of being one of 
the hottest places in the colony, and so I certainly found it. The day 
following my arrival was Sunday, and a tranquil one it was, and, in the 
absence of a more orthodox place of worship, 1 attended the service of 
the little Wesleyan Chapel, for the indefatigable missionaries of this 
persnaiuon were alive to the spiritual wants of Stellenbosoh, and one of 
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offvietoii(me^ and 1 had e dd%fatftil end moiipietmaqiiiw ride of lihoat 
ten niKee thionj^h a portion of the piodnctive valley of Dvalteaiteiiii 
The conntxy m roate was rugged and undalatingi and thlekly inter* 
ipereed with farms and vlneyarde, whilst In warm end sheltmd noehs 
well-laden orange trees (Drakenstein being the favoured locality te 
this fruit) formed a brilliant Isature in that afternoon’s ride. The even* 
ing was rapidly closing in when we reached the scattered vUlaga of 
Drakenstein, for the sun had some time disappeared behind the Sbiaoiw 
berg mountain in my rear. 

There is something not altogether agreeable in the uncertainty as to 
where one is likely to find belter for the night in a country whets there 
are no iims, as^ for Instance, the Cape colony. Night was upon n% 
and it was very cold, with a prospect of rain, yet we were not sure of 
shelter, being quite dependant upon the hospitable character of the 
Dutch farmers. Our friends at Stellenbosch (friends of a day, for 
friendship is of rapid growth under such oircumstanees) rscommendad 
us to a very popular man at Drakenstein, who was partial to the 
English, and ever happy to entertain them. The houses were eo eoat- 
tered that we had some difficuV]f in finding him out, and we did not 
iucceed in this till it was quite dark. The heavy rains had swelled the 
many brooks I had to cross most inconveniently ; rivulets had suddenly 
become torrents, and it was not without some risk of being carried 
away bodily by the current, horse and all, that 1 crossed a etieam at 
nightfall within a quarter of a mile of my dieetination ; but time pressed, 
and in we dashed. Upon my arrival, the owner of the place, Mr. Ar 
denhooff, received me very courteously, but to my dismay told me his 
house was full, having that day, as ill-luck would have it, received an 
influx of relatives from Cape Town ! He immediately mentioned one 
or two places in the neighbourhood where I might be accommodated ; 
but to wander about in the dark searching for them was any thing but 
agreeable to my taste. After a time, the good-natured man made me 
dismount, promising to do what he could for me, and 1 was quite dis^ 
posed to ^ grateful for any thing that 1 could get, being by this time 
both cold and hungry. Our host, his son-in-law, an Englishman, and 
myself, sat smoking and warming ourselves over a logwood fire till we 
were summoned to the supper-table, and never did 1 relish a meal more. 
The whole affair was serv^ up in that sort of Anglo-Dutch style that 
obtains at the Cape, and a most substantial and savoury supper it was ; 
most heartily do I remember to have eaten of stewed mutton and fHed 
potatoes, to which no doubt was added a superstratum of fruit (little 
less than an attempt at suicide in the case of a dyspeptic traveller, as i 
.Asiaf./oum.N.8.VoL.IV.No.23. 3 T 
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miMkpplly was), and 1 was oertainly rewarded with a toost gMftiMlh 
nightmare 1 A long and restless night it was to me, and the HoUttM 
doih^tiea were np and stirring before I got much sleep. By the way, 
when bed-time came, I was shewn into a comfortable room alter al^ 
some of the family, to my regret, having been displaced to accommodate 
me ; but regrets and remonstrances were in vain. Mr* Ardenhooil^ 
thottgh only a Dutch farmer, was evidently in good circumstances^ and 
having enjoyed the advantages of a short residence in England, he re- 
turned to the colony in love with evety thing English, and with a cer- 
tain degree of polii^ and information, which made him contrast most 
favourably with the generality of his neighbours. Let me not, however, 
be mistaken in speaking thus of the sturdy colonial farmers ; unpo- 
lished, ignoilant, and even prejudiced, they may often be, for these are 
the defects of circumstances, the schoolmaster not having as yet tra- 
velled very extensively in those parts ; but J will maintain, from my 
most experience, that no people can anywhere be found who treat the 
traveller with more true kindness and hospitality. These I experienced 
in the highest degree from Mr. ArdenhooiF, and, on the following morn- 
ing, when, after a good breakfast, I took my leave, he refused any 
remuneration, though I had saddled him with myself, a servant, two 
horses, and a dog. 

On the following morning, the sun shone forth most gloriously, and 
breakfast was no sooner despatched than I started in the direction of 
Franoh-hoek, a picturesque village on the western side of the pass of 
the same name, and which, as the name signifies, was originally a set- 
tlement of French emigrants, who retired to this quiet spot from the 
persecutions consequent upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. On 
niy way thither, 1 had to ford the Berg river, a rapid stream, which 
often subjects the traveller, In the rainy season, to much inconvenience 
and sometimes danger, being often much swollen by the mountain tor- 
rents in its vicinity. 1 found the current very strong, but liad no diffi- 
culty in fording it, which 1 cert^ly should not have -succeeded in 
efiecting on the night previous, when there would have been the disa- 
greeable alternative of returning to Drackenstein till the body of water 
had partially subsided. Here, as also in India, 1 have long patiently 
waited for the river to run past so as to be able to ford it with safety. 

The country 1 traversed was broken and undulating, almost void 
of trees and deficient of pasture, but rich in flowers and shrubs, espe- 
cially that showy shrub, the Protea, which abounds in all parts of the 
Cape district. After passing through Franoh-hoek, I ascended the pass 
of that name which crosses the barren and rugged chain of mountains 
that, running nearly north and south, separates the Stellenbosch fro^i 
the Worcester district ; they were tipped with snow, and when I 
reached the toll-houB 3 , on the other side of the pass, I was suflering 
much from cold ; for July, the period 1 had selected for my excursion, 
was mid-winter at the Cape, be it remembered. The road over the pass 
was an admirable one, and the toll-house was erected, of cogrse, for its 
benefit. It was a solitary but not an unpicturesque object at the foot 
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of tiM ragged, fv#w^pe4 mouniainii •ndit serrodM ^oMnfortMe 
plaoei^TittiEreshi^^iiU TIm Uiiilord (fttr, after 

mueh more of aiiiwtthiaii^turnpUco-fpae) wait Dane Vyldti^ 
eailoir by profeanoij^ baling larad with Ne|ta% ahd 1 think he ioU ^ 
aa hit ooxawain al Vr«l|%ir* Helai«i» by the way, tp^mi hart hM 
a moat immoderate p^mSm of emwidhi» fcr lit H an honour eHen 
claimed* This man ipa» entiWBidy oiril» godA-nathred^ a<M inteUigenh 
and I oerteidly fared niy wAl at hU h 0 T|»e» where | pniid the ii^ht^ 
and^ at 1 well remember, had another gloHona nightmare ; fdr who 
would not eat aheariy dinnm after a oold ride of twenty iilllea orerhitt 
and dale? Civility is nsnally amd to be a very cheap commodity, bed 
when 1 paid my bill on the following morning, I found that Mr. Holme 
charged me very high for hie. DoubtleM travellers were few and ,|ar 
between, and he made them pay accordingly. At this spot 1 was led to 
expect some good shooting, but though my pointer Sail and myself 
worked very hard, we found nothing. In the morning 1 got amongst 
some partridges, en rotrts to the Berg river, but I had no time to follow 
them up. 

Leaving the toll-house and the mountain range that now separated 
me from my domestic hearth at Wynberg, in the rear, 1 traversad a- 
bare, bold, undulating country, clothed with grass or short shruha for 
a distance of ten miles, whan 1 pulled up at a solitary farm-housm the 
abode of Mr. Peter Villiers, to whom I had an introduction, for his land 
was said to afford good shooting, and wandering sportsmen like myself 
occasionally paid him a visit, with the understanding that a moderate 
charge was to he made for board and lodging. On the evening of my 
arrival, I think, I killed two brace of partridges, and, on the following 
day, 1 bagged two more brace of birds, a brace of pheasants, and a 
couple of snipes. The next day I was to have been conducted by my 
liost’s son, also a keen sportsman, to a snug corner amongst the moun- 
tains, for we were shut in by thorn on three sides, where, to use his own 
phrase, I might shoot partridges till I was tired. I believe I dreamed 
of nothing else all tliat night, but a soaking morning brought disap- 
pointment with it ; there was no shooting in the snug mountain comei 
on that day, and on the following I was bound to pursue my journey 
to Worcester, my destination, to avoid spending Sunday at a farm- 
house. I fared well at Villiers’, pronounced at the Cape VilgSes ; there 
was plenty of bread and butter, ham and eggs, mutton and game, 
which was alternately washed down with tea or Cape wine, according 
to the hour. 

Peter de VilliePs Pl&ce (thus in Dutch) was a fair specimen of fl 
Dutch farm in a civilized part of the colony. It produced com in ali 
its varieties, but little wine. I saw a brandy-still in active operatiou 
There were orange trees in full bearing ; large trees, with dark, dense 
foliage, and studded thickly with golden fruit. Then there were peacii 
orchards, but the fruit was not then in season. They are usually 
small but well-flavoured, and in such abundance that the pigs often feed 
upon them. They are much used in a dried state throughout the 
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oolon^Ty especially by tbe Dutch, who stew them with meat. Saltmutto^ 
by the way, b commonly used at the farm-houses, and very good 1 
thought it, in the absence of fresh ; the climate renders salting neoes^ 
sary. The rain having cheated me out of my grand day’s shooting, I 
was early in my saddle, and on the road to Worcester, the capital 
not toum^ of the district of the same name. The distance was 
somewhere about thirty miles, and my host accompanied me, as he 
had business at the county town. After a six hours’ ride, under a 
cloudless sky, and over a fine undulating but still treeless tract, we 
found ourselves, weary and hungry, on the sedgy banks of the Breedc 
(broad) river, within sight of Worcester, which lay about a couple of 
miles from us on the opposite bank. Here we were bothered ; for no 
ferry-boat was forthcoming, and upon making the usual signal to the 
men attached to the ferry, who lived on the opposite bank, we were 
told that the boat was under water, or under repair, I forget which, and 
would not be available till the following morning. The signal made by 
travellers at this point is of a primitive character. They light a fire of 
brushwood, and the column of smoke gives notice of their arrival and 
wants. We regretted the delay, as the next day was Sunday ; more- 
over, we had been six hours in the saddle, and had to return to the 
farm of Mr. De Wetts to sleep, a distance of five miles from the river, 
making in all thirty-five miles, under a hot sun. We supped and slept 
at De Wetts’, and paid dear for the accommodation. The cooking was 
greasy and bad — the meat redolent of garlic and swimming in tail-fat, 
the lard produced from the monstrous tails of the Cape sheep. The De 
Wetts did not quite come up to my host, De Yilliers, in civilization and 
polish ; but they wore a good-natured, lively family, with a handsome 
face or two amongst the women. A very pretty modest-looking little 
damsel said grace for us at the supper-table, according to the Dutch 
custom, she being the youngest of the party ; and a very interesting 
chaplain she was. 

De Wetts’ Place, for the locality has no other designation, is cele- 
brated for a hot, very hot spring ; indeed the water seemed to be almost 
at boiling point, for 1 attempted to dip my finger in the pool formed at 
its source, and as quickly withdrew it ; of course it throws up a com- 
plete cloud of vapour. Fowls, eggs, &c., 1 have heard, are sometimes 
cooked in the water by curious travellers, when they are found almost 
immediately to decompose ; a peculiarity I am not chemist enough to 
account for. The only other remarkable feature in this vicinity was an 
extensive shallow lake, much overgrown with rushes, dotted with tiny 
islands, and covered with water-fowl of every kind. There never was 
a more tempting spot to a sportsman’s eye. Its banks, moreover, pro-^ 
mlsed excellent snipe-shooting, and what can be more fascinating ? But 
the intervention of Sunday secured game of all kinds from persecution, 
at my hands at least; and, inde^ without the aid of a punt, a 
q>ort8man would scarcely do much damage amongst the water-fowl. 

Early on the morrow, we again skirted the lake, and reached the 
Breeds river at the time appointed, where the boat was lU' attendance. 
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The hones were swam acron in the onatomaiy manner, and after a 
ride of a couple of miles on the opposite bank orer a hare stonx flat, 
we reached Worcester, and I had the satlslaotion of finding nsTMlf, 
after a ride of a hundred niilos from Wynberg, oomfortablx eetablietirt 
at the Drostdy, with my friend Mr. T— , from whom 1 had a hospi^ 
table reception ; and here I lived in clover for some dajna aoeompany^ 
ing my host’s son on som#agTeeable, but no^ sueoss^Olf shoottng 
excursions in the neighbourhood. Such sport, however, as we had, was 
amongst pheasants, partridges, and snipes ; and I had the pleasure of 
bagging a brace of that noble bird the korhan. 

1 have fiaid that I was lodged in the Drostdy. This is the official 
residence of the commissioner or head of the district, who is also the 
chief magistrate. This situation, which, with such a thin populatUni, 
cannot be an onerous one, ie worth about £000 per annum. The 
Drostdy at Worcester is a noble but an unfinished residence, planned 
and erected by a former ambitious commissioner, under an extravagant 
administration. Nothing could ho more completely out of keeping with 
the humble and unpretending cliaraotor of the rising little village it 
presides over. The occupier of such a mansion should have a salary of 
thousands instead of hundreds. Worcester may consist of fifty or sixty 
houses, with a population, perhai>8, of 1,200, mostly farmers of a ro- 
t'pectahle class, who possess and occupy land in tlio vicinity. Its pnlv 
lic edifices are soon told : a church (Dutch reformed), and a gaol, to 
both of which 1 was introduced. In the latter place was a Malay, 
about to be tried for murder, and a ferocious-looking fellow he was. 
Worcester should, and I l)elieve does, enjoy a salubrious climate ; for its 
elevation above the sea must be considerable ; it stands upon an exten- 
sive plain, with a gravelly soil, watered by the Brecde, Hex, and Harte- 
heest rivers, and hounded, in the distance, on three sides, by lofty 
mountains. This part of the colony cannot pretend much to the pictu- 
resque, trees, so essential a constituent in a landscupe, being uncom- 
monly rare, though shrubs, affording excellent firewood, are in abun- 
dance ; but it offers, from many causes, every advantage to the sheep- 
farmers. Here, as elsewhere, it was my endeavour to see wliat I could 
of the colonial farmers, and tlioir mode of life : they ever seemed to en- 
joy abundance in a rude way, and I generally found them hospitable, 
good-natured, unlettered fellows, certainly not over-partial to their 
English rulers ; mainly, I should say, on the ground of our having 
abolished slavery, the objections to which they never seemed to compre- 
hend. 

On a Friday I began my retrograde march, riding thirty miles to 
my old quarters at Peter De Villiers’, which I reached, hungry and 
saturated with rain, about dark. On the morrow 1 reached the toll to 
breakfast, fifteen miles, raining all the time. Holme, the ex-coxswain, 
was still veiy civil, and dear. This morning I fell i|i with Judge 
M and his staff, travelling on circuit. He was bound for Worces- 

ter, and I thought of the ferocious-looking Malay I had been introduced 
to. There was not much of pomp and circumstance about the judge, 
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whom 1 enocmntered in a soaking rain ; he, like myself, travelling on 
horseback, in which humble manner he doubtless made his erario into 
Worcester ; sheriffs’ coaches having not yet found their way to South 
Africa. 

Leaving the Toll once more in the rear, I crossed the Franch-hoeke 
pass in the rain ; and in the afternoon was hospitably received by a Mr. 
Victor Hugo, a substantial fanner at Franch-hoeke, and lield-comet of 
the district. This man, as well as hb family, interested me exceed- 
ingly ; they were Protestants, and evidently pious ones, being descend- 
ants of one of those respectable families who ffed from the Continent of 
Europe at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685. The Hugos 
read their Bible, and at the close of the evening they sang a hymn, 
with a simplicity and harmony extremely pleasing to my ear. 

By daybreak on the morrow, the household was on the stir, for it 
was the Sabbath, and the wagon was soon at the door to take them to 
church at the Faarl, the principal town in the district ; but to get there 
was a matter of some hours ; indeed, at the Cape, all journeys are cal- 
culated by hours. My active little nag was at the door soon after five 
A.M. 1 breakfasted in Stellenbosch ; and as the evening was fast closing 
in, I cantered through the tranquil little village of Wynherg, and 
pulled up with considerable satisfaction at my humble threshold, after a 
fortnight’s absence, having on that day rode about fifty miles without 
any extraordinary sense of fatigue. 
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LEGEND OF VATHEN AMO VIL-VATHEN. 

On the occasion of tlie marria^ of Siv^a and Farvati, they dismlised 
Agahtya, sending him to the mountain Pothaiya, in the sou^. On the 
road, he came by the residence of the r&cshasas Vdthen and Vil-rdthea, 
who were accustomed tv^ feast foot>travell«K» in the fo'^wing way : 
Vil-v&then first slew his younger brother Vdthen, and then cooked him 
in pots, out of which he fed the traveller. The meal being finished, 
Vil-vdthen calletl on Ills brother by name, who came forth allre, rend- 
ing the ixjwols of the guest, who dying in lumsequence, both of the 
savages feasted on liis body. Agastya (an incarnation of Vishnu) dew 
tlie rdeshasas. S. section 10, p. 10, Mackenzie MSS, 

With fainting step and slow comes a weary traveller 
To the grey and lonely hillock of Callipilliy^r ; 

All silent is the juiigle>side, eVn the insect voice is still, 

Near the grim and evil wizard-shapes that wone beside the hill ! 

And here, amid the rank long grass and thick entangled brake, 

The hyeena and the jackal lurk, and upstarts the hooded snake ; 

And many a bone is strewn around — in this drear and desert s|K>t; 
Heaven speed thee, ancient traveller ! that the demons hurt thes not I 

Full pensively the ancient man surveys the waste around. 

And well, I ween, he knows his foot treads on unhallowed ground. 

But say, what grisly form is this that cowers beneath the hill ? 

What may it be that crouches there so shadowy and so still ? 

As nearer draws the pilgrim, he beholds the features grim 
Of a J6gi, bent in prayer, by the evening twilight dim ; 

Swart and haggard is his visage, and his form is nude and bare, 

Save the girdle round his waist, and his shaggy matted hair ! 

** O Rishi, can’st thou give to me some shelter for the night. 

Till morning sheds abroad again her golden shower of light?” 

No answer gave that J6gi, but all suddenly be rose — 

He leads the way, and gloomy shades cling round him as he goes. 

Tliey reaefa at length a darksome hut, half sunk beneath the ground, 

With broken crags and limbs of trees piled o’er it and around ; 

As be steps into that narrow den, the pilgrim holds his breath : 

Is this a resting-place for men, or a sepulchre of death ? 

But lo ! where embers fiuntly glow amid the cavern dark, 

There silently the J6gi bends and fans the dying spark ; 

As the rising flame upsprings, you may scan his aspect well, 

*Tis the visage of a corpse made animate by Hell ! 

Still no greeting gives the J6gi, nor looks he to his guest, 

Nor ip^s he to the aged man of shelter or of rest. 

But from a nook within the wall a cauldron vast be brings. 

And feeds the flame and still amain fresh fuel on it flings. 
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Cao'it tell what liquid dark ii this that boils within the pot? 

It may be wholesome food for metv but its colour likes me noL 
And ever as that J6p stirs the liquid round about* 

Loud laughter through the forest rings, a yelling, and a shout. 

Aid it seems unto that pilgrim old, that through the cavern dim, 

A thousand grisly phantoms flit, and mock and mow at him ; 

And the scum upon the cauldron's brim seems red, like human gore : 

I would not taste of food like this, though my fast were long and sore. 

*Ti8 ready 1 through the forest dark a tempest wildly sweeps, 

On such a night, sure, Ravan's self his demon advent keeps. 

Those viands strange the J6gi sets before the aged sire. 

He speaks not, but his eyeballs gleam with sparks of lurid flre. 

Regardless of those tiger eyes, all tranquil eats the sage. 

He dreads not, or his sense, perhaps, is dull from toil and age. 

*Ti8 finished i and that evil host at length his silence breaks ; 

He speaks, and at his accents dread the rocky cavern quakes. 

** Brother, come forth 1 it is the time, the moment of our power. 

And e'en as he has fed on thee, so will we him devour ! ” 

Then, as with direful anguish bent, and an-agony of woe. 

That pilgrim's form is backward bent, and he writhes him to and fro. 

And, tearing through his entrails, comes a shape more foul and dread 
Tlian the fiend that to a miuderer seems in his midnight-path to tread. 
Together turn these brethren foul to the carcase of their guest ; 

** His blood," quoth they, ** shall be our drink, ond his limbs a merry feast.’ 

But lo ' *ti8 gone, and where it lay a radiant form appears ; 

'With fourfold arm the quoit it wields, the ponderous mace uprcars, 
Strains the tough bow, and bears aloft the emblem of the god, 

Before whom Indra's heaven shakes, and thy mountains, Kailas, nod. 

'Tis Vishnu’s self ! before him beams intolerable light ; 

Fast vanish, then, those dreary shades aqd phantoms of the night ; 

The lotus perfume breathes around, and the kohU’s joyous song 
Floats on the night- air's rustling wing, the jungle depths among. 

But on those evil brethren foul the god his fury turns; 

The arrow firom his bow, impelled with winged lightning, bums. 
Consumed, they fall, and through wide heaven exulting voices ring, 

And Swaiga hails her conquering god, the lotus-bearing king. 
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JIT A MSDICAL OmCVR Or THS BUfQAi:. BBTABLIfillMRVT. 

CHAPTBA XIl.'^TnAtTA Of THk DKAXAT, 

« 

f\ 11 the first five or six inarches after leaving Fcioze|»o*iv, route 
lay through a country differing iittlo from in its immediate neif^b- 
huurhood — the soil, poor clay, hard, unyieiiliiiq, and mhospltahle, 
saving in the vicinity of the Sutlej, which baunds its wi'steru margin. 
At a town uame<l Bahak Bodla, the frontier of tlie protected states is 
gained, after wlilch we journeyed along the verge or the great desert 
tracts, in which the towns of Biokaneor and Jezulinero form such re- 
markable oases. Jungle of tamarisk, babul, and acacias here, hills of 
sand — wild and uninteresting — ^there; river ward alone w'as any ligii of 
inliabitants, villages scarce mot with, and at long distances, and not 
unfrecjuently unroofed and tenantless. Though not yet in an enemy’s 
country, for the khan of Bahawulpore is considered our friend, the line 
of march was observed, as if we had lieen, no advance tents being allowed 
to lie sent on oyemight. The sun of April and May in the desert 
blazed, morning after morning, over our heads, for Mweral hours ore any 
slid ter could be expected ; and when the rear-guard brought up the 
lagging tenls, each threw himself upon the caqiet, sick and exhausted. 
The days were iiassed recumbent, but not in sleep ; for who could sleep 
with the thermometer at 120® under the double fly of a tent? The 
mess hour for dinner in the field was J r.M., and those who could eat no 
breakfast gained somewhat in stietgth and spirits through the influence 
of Hodgson’s beer and Cockhurn’s sherry ; and thus three hours of each 
day passed pleasantly, leaving us to live weeks in the remaining twenty- 
one. At sunset the lucss-party broke up into groups, and these, with 
a teapoy, round which they sat, drank tlieir cup of tea and smoked their 
manillas, and talked of home, under the intense blue sky of the desert. 
Before eight o’clock, and the roll had been beaten, most had sought 
their pillows, but scarcely to sleep, or if sleep did overtake one more 
drowsy than others, it was partial and unrefreshing, and was nightly 
broken in upon by the sandy gale from the desert, tliat fitfully rose at 
midnight ; the impalpable prides, borne along upon this blast, searched 
quickly into nostrils, mouth, and ears ; tlie function of respiration be- 
came impeded, and ere the first bugle, at 2 a.m., sent its shrill warning 
through the camp, most were sleeplessly anticipating it. Immediately 
on leaving the Sikh states, the influence which the proximity of the 
Bickaneer desert exerts on the Bahawulpore country was apparent : 
without inquiry, the aspect of the soil alone tells the observer that rain 
is there unknown ; the hoofs of the horse of Hindostan grow brittle, 
and subject to sand-crack, and without frequent application of oil, 
quickly become unfit for travdling. At Matta Jaidoo, eleven marches 
onward, the desert extends to the road, presenting the appearance of 
hillocks of sand, heaped up by the south wind, and resting on the cold, 
hard clay soil l>eneatli, possessing but the power of nourishing the 
ilnar.JoMrw.N.S.VoL.IV.No.23. 3 U 
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cactus and stunted jow-tree ; for no water is to be found save that 
which is impregnated with saline matters. We reached Kyrpoor in 
fifteen marches ; it is a considerable town, built of burnt brick, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sand-hills of the desert, and forming an 
oasis ; the date-palm, that emblem of an arid country, waved in luxu- 
riant clusters around and within it. No gradual capability of the soil 
to produce this useful gift of nature is observable, but a forest of this 
tree breaks all at once upon the sight, rank in leaf, stem, and develop- 
ment. From Kyrpoor to Subzulcote, the frontier town of Scinde, in 
which route Bahawulpoor, Kanpoor, and Amcdpoor are passed, the de- 
sert retreats more from the road-track. The elevation of the country 
gradually lessens, until at Subzulcote the alluvial nature always ob- 
servable on the banks of an Indian river is manifest. 

Up to this point we had felt considerably our migration through the 
Bahawulpore desert ; the functions of the skin were much impeded, 
and a lassitude producing a constant craving for fluids was the result. 
Musquitoes disappeared, but their duty was taken up by ♦he scarcely 
less merciful sand-fly, which no net could keep out, and the night- 
stonn from the south-east, an unfailing visitor, rendered the night suf- 
focating, and our march fatiguing beyond measure, until dawn, when it 
died away. Each officer rode by the side of his company until day- 
break, when the desert-gale subsided, or came but in puffs, like the 
sulphureous and impeded breathing of a dying leviathan. The ther- 
mometer at this time often fell to 90®, and then the enlivening remille 
warned the welcome dawn ; the order to halt followed, arms were piled, 
and each throwing his rein to the syce, and rolling up his cloak for a 
pillow, lay down upon the soft, heated sand, and courted half an hour’s 
refreshing sleep, which could be got at no other j)eriod of the day. 
The luxury of that half-hour’s slumber was beyond price, for on 
waking at the bugle-call to fall in, the sense of refreshment was won- 
derful, and each felt as if he had passed the night in “ balmy sleep,” 
when the reality was far otherwise. After this the officera could with 
propriety leave their companions, and join in a couple of hours* conver- 
sation ere arriving at the intended camp. Every succeeding day passed 
over as like its fellow of the preceding as possible, the hope of meeting 
with the Ameer Shere Mahomed, who was reported to be at Subzul- 
cote looking out for us, alone giving life to the party. But Subzulcote 
as gained, and the ameer and his 4,000 Beloochees were nowhere to be 
seen. Some 1,500 men, under a Belooch, had been there a few days 
before; but not wishing to risk the issue with us, had passed the 
Indus into Cutch Gundava. The desert had left us, trending more than 
formerly to the south-east ; alluvial richness of vegetation displaced 
the cactus and the tamarisk shrubs ; large tracts of jow jungle skirtod 
the road on either side, and under each green-twigged plant a cloud of 
musquitoes lurked ; strong rank crops of bajara and Indian com grew 
about the villages, and these no longer were the mud- walled and flat- 
roofed huts of Bahavnilpore, but the pile-raised matwork of a country 
subject to periodical inundation. Descending still further into the great 
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Scinde valley, the conjoint rise of the five rivers of the Punjab may l>e 
marked, by noting the increasing elevation of the piU^ upon which 
these villages are raised. From Subzulcote to Iloree, a distance of eight 
marches, the margin of the desert is cousitlerjiMy U> the s<mth-east, form- 
ing an amjihitheatre, which, when tiic liiduj> isflood^-d ’>y the melting of 
the Himalaya snows, is totally impassal le ; the cirenitouH course of the 
desiTt can alone during t>at season keep up coinmu^^ation witli 
Sukkiir ; and l»etweeii it and the blue f^olimonts.* hills on the Ihjloo- 
chistHu bide, the Indus forms an inland st‘a. The genial character of 
the country becomes, in u few marchcH, coinjdetely cimnge<l, iinjtrossing 
the young and inexperienced, as well us him of ^eurs of Hcrvice, with 
the conviction of its being tiic alside of disi^asc, and the grave of tho 
whiti' man ; and too truly were these, ilic innermosi thoughts of all, 
verified ; we were now a thousand bayont is, and six months of Scinde 
annihilated them. 

The barren ridge upon which Sukkur, llukkur, and lloree ere built, 
was seen at sunrise ; tho regiment having hetm on the road since inid- 
iiiirht ; the road before us, as seen from the rising ground whence we 
gained tlie first sight of it, winding through a hasiii of some eight mile**' 
length, covered with jungle of alluvial growth. Palm-tn*es fringed the 
distant lino of the desert to the left. Two more harassing hours, under 
a blistering sun, brought us to liorcc ; and on a sandy cove, shut in be- 
hind hy the many-storied houses of that town, and on either side by 
proinoutories of rieer-vvorn lime rock, our camp was pitched ; in front 
of us was the fort uf Bukkur, f»v>wuiing mid-chaniiel, and beyond it 
the shores of Cutch Gundava, and the flat-roofed edifices of Sukkur. 
Ill this cove we waited tw(» days, until hosts for tlie passage of the 
Indus could he procured. Not a breath of air reached us, for the 
scorching wind that blew without would have lieen refreshing. If an 
attempt were made to cross from one tent to anotluT, the feet were 
blistered despite of shoe-soles, and we panted all day within our tents, 
with the tliermometer at 134^\ At sunset, we all stole fortli to make 
our observations on this strange place. Standing on an elevated spot, 
and taking a bird’s-eye view of the surrounding country, the blasted 
and barren ridge of limestone is seen winding, like a snake, through a 
flat alluvial de{>obit, of immense extent ; the Indus forces its passage on 
either side of Bukkur, quivering like a flame ; foi, pent up in its twin 
channels by the rocks on either side, the watei seems as if driven 
through by a gigantic hydraulic machine. Doubtless this mighty river 
has gradually worked out the enormous clefts through which it finds a 
passage : when the rivers of the Punjab, btaring the melted snows of 
Himalaya and Hindoo Koosh, have filled the bed of the Indus, those 
clefts are no longer sufficient to transmit tlieir united waters, which, 
collecting above the ridge, inundate a great extent of country. The 
stream, after gaining increased speed during its passage through the 
rock, is no sooner released from its confinement, thAn^ rejoicing in 
liberty, as it were, it spreads far and wide over the country below, pre- 
senting, both above and below the ridge, an extensive surface of deposite 
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for the Bun of Scinde to act upon ; the rapid f^owth of the jow-tree and 
elephant-grass is, on such a soil, fatally luxuriant. 

On the third day, at sunrise, we embarked on the river that erst had 
home the fleet of Nearchus. Tliat morning’s sick report told us the 
effect of the grilling we had got for two days in the sandy cove of 
Itoree ; and two boat-loads of sick had to be carried over. The boats 
were fashioned like large flat snuffer-trays, carrying each sixty or 
seventy men. Keeping in each othei^s wake, they shot past Bukkur 
like chips, and ore they could gain the further side, were carried far 
below the ghaut, or landing-place, which is a cove similar to that on 
the Roroe side, flanked 1)y masses of limestone, furrowed into degrees 
by the arrowy-current that ever rushes past. In this cove, the river- 
craft And a secure harbour. Our friends of the regiment that had pre- 
ceded us waited our landing, many with shaven crowns and pallid 
countenances, and most had lost the look of health they l)oro in Hin- 
dostan ; hut it was hoped that inattention to proper precaution against 
climate and careless exposure to the sun of Scinde, which had a fatal 
character, had caused sickness, where otherwise it would not have been. 
But tlicy were fortunate in one respect, for they had purchased the 
only houses that were worthy of the name ; and a few tombs, some con- 
verted into miseralde dwellings, and others as they had been for years, 
crumbling and wasted, were all the shelter we could hope to get. These 
tombs, placed generally upon spurs of the ridge, were the mausolea of 
the ancient Syuds, a Moslem sect of much reputation, and originally 
constructed in a most durable manner, were found in many states of 
preservation ; the burnt tile, enamelled in blue, green, and yellow, orna- 
mented the gateway, and the doors and the massive dome, the Moslems* 
favourite roof, crowned every little height more conspicuous than the 
rest. 


CUATTEH ZIII. — A QOLOOIHA — KUNHXNO THE GAUNTLET. 

Sukkur may well be called a Golgotlia, for it has merited the name. 
The limestone ridge upon which it is built is of a pale yellow colour, 
with huge masses of flint embedded therein. The top of the ridge is 
flat, and divided into little table-lands, from which spurs jut here and 
there. Upon the tops of these spurs the Syuds of old were wont to 
inter their dead, and many of the buildings raised over them have been 
converted into habitations within the modem cantonment of Sukkur. 
The ridge comes down from the Hala range of Beloochistan, gives pas- 
sage to a portion of the Indus, appearing on the solitary point on which 
Bukkur is built, again giving passage to the left branch of the Indus, 
and is again visible at" Roree, which occupies some of its highest spurs. 
Upon this ridge not a blade of grass is to be found from Sukkur to 
where, at 150 miles’ distance, it is lost in the sandy wastes of Jeyzul- 
mere. The station of Sukkur is consequently raised considerably above 
the surrounding country, which is seen for many miles, with the Indus 
stealing through extensive jungle mixed with cultivation, that is con- 
stantly exhaling the seeds of disease. On a ground to the north-west- 
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ward, undulating where the ridge merges into the alluTial soil, are the 
ruins of Ulie old city of ^ukkur, through which the roads to Shikar- 
poor and Dadur lead. A few years more, and these must be crumbled 
down ; but the more durable tombs of the Syuds may remain for ages. 
From cantonments, these ruins look desolate, and scarce a single tree 
can l>p seen among them. Haunted by the wolf and the jackal, these 
ruin-clad slopes present a most dreary prospect. Amoqg them, more 
especially the tombs, are occasionally found coins of undoubted Greek 
origin, and those of copper may at timos be purchased for small sums ; 
they are similar to those found in the gigantic struotuies that mark the 
route of tho enterprising Greek through Afghanistan and the Punjaub; 
traits of that wonderful dynasty are to be found in the classic forms of 
their potters* ware ; for the wing-handled amphors and shallow 
patent* of Macedou are manufactured as wuraiiy di^es, and chiragsy or 
lamps, in every bazaar on the Indus. 

Tlie island of Bukkur, situated nearly mid-channel, is wholly occupied 
by a fort constructed by the former Ameers ; its surrounding wall is 
built of limestone, having a gateway at the east and west sides. This 
wall is contemptible as a fortification against well-equipped artilleiy, 
and proved itself insufficient to withstand the jar of the evening gnn. 
A bazaar, composed of liouses whose upper balconies overhang each other, 
forming an imperfect arcade, occupies a hollow basin of ground to- 
wards tho western gate. On the southern end of the rock, low ranges of 
wretchedly-constructed buildings afford a miserable shelter to the staff- 
non-commissioned officers ; in the centre, and close to the remains of a 
Syud’s tomb, is the hospital ; three small mud bungalows occupy the 
three highest points in the island, and these are officers’ quarters. To 
the northward of Bukkur is a rock, on which are a few trees and a 
small mosque or tomb. This is a spot worthy of the utmost veneration 
in the eyes of a Moslem, and thb feeling is entertained in a lesser 
degree for two islands to the southward of the fort. 

At the time 1 speak of, Bukkur was garrisoned by a wing of the 
regiment, many preferring it as a residence to the cantonment, as they 
had some shelter from the sun, whilst the wing on shore was still en- 
camped upon a pebbly slope of the ridge, with tiie thermometer ranging 
from 100° at night to 134° in the day-time. Bukkur, therefore, was at 
a premium ; but the monotony of it was rendered greater that no even- 
ing ride could be taken. The officers of the little garrison would assem- 
ble on the outworks at sunset, with the glittering Indus sweeping be- 
neath them, and with their telescopes would pick out their friends on 
shore, or watch with admiration the Scindian fishermen floating down. 
Whilst a boat, of any dimensions, is here at all times but an uncertain 
conveyance, the Scindian, with two bamboos, on which to stretch his 
net, urges his boat of potters’ clay into the quivering current, scathlesa 
and confident ; his boat is a round earthen vessel, on the wide month of 
which he rests his chest, nicely balancing himself, so as to exclude the 
water ; the stream carries him down, while he, heedless of danger, 
plies 1^8 trade. Having secured his fi^ he raises himself on one side 
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from the vessel, slips his prey therein, and, unconscious of aught de- 
serving wonder, endeavours to beguile more. These fishermen shewed 
much expertness in rescuing any overdaring sepoy who, too ignorant of 
the danger, ventured into a stream such as he liad never experienced on 
the Ganges or Jumna. 

The influence of the periodical rains is lost soon after entering the 
territory of Bahawul Khan ; Bahawulpore, Bickaneer, Jeyzulmere, and 
Scinde have none ; Scinde alone being productive ; and this fruitfulness 
is the result of the annual overflowing of the rivers. It is Egypt on a 
large scale. When rain does faU, it is uncertain both in time and quan- 
tity, either falling in a scanty shower or the half-hour's torrent accom- 
panying a storm. From April until October, the heat of Sukkur is 
intense in the day-time ; no sooner does the sun peep above the horizon 
than his power on the European is felt. The hot winds being only par- 
tial, tatties are almost useless. This heat, ever present, is productive of 
great lassitude, loss of apjietite, and proneness to disease; and daily it 
continues, with little abated force, until nine p.m. At midnight it 
blows a gale from the desert, and this visitor, much cooler than that of 
Bahawulpore, is inducivo of sleep far more refreshing than that procu- 
rable during the night, when the hot winds blow in Hindostan ; but to 
him indulging in repose with the wind of the desert blowing upon him, 
there are few chances of his escape from disease. 

June came, and still nought but canvas afforded shelter to the right 
wing ; for many days successively the thermometer reached 132®. The 
men were occupying one long low range of barracks. One by one, the 
oifleera got under roofs ; though such roofs as could be got were scarcely 
better protection ; but he who could burrow in any old tomb in better 
preservation than the majority around, and overrun by rats, was a 
lucky fellow, and forty or fifty rupees a month was readily asked and 
given for a receptacle of the dead in which to Imrbour the living. 

Severe cases of fever occurred daily. The morning and evening re- 
ports chronicled fearful entries of sick into the European and native hos- 
pitals, and the volleys of the funeral party were heard at morning and 
evening ; but by-and-by these became so frequent as to be dispensed 
with, and many a soldier was laid within his grave at Sukkur unknowm 
to the mass around him. The monotony was awful ; there was notliing 
for us to do but look on and see others dying, and wonder when our 
own turns would come. Even the morning’s ride, so healthful and ex- 
hilarating, could not be enjoyed, for the ground was so hard and stony 
that no horse with safety coidd gallop upon it. This was a great priva- 
tion ; for a certain daily exercise of the physical man is always 
highly advantageous in circumstances where the mental powers are un- 
usually depressed, nor can a substitute be found in any sedentary pur- 
suit. How all longed to be sent forth to fight ! and when an order 
appeared in the station order-book for a force to cross the river, to dis- 
perse a body of Belooches, some four or five marches from Roree, it 
raised for awhile the sinking spirits of all. With the river at its height, 
the passage of this force was no easy matter; guns, carriages, and 
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camels occupied the beach on both sides for sereral days ; but this de- 
monstn^tion was useless, for it never went further than Roree ; the 
enemy had fallen in with a Soindian ally of the British, who kept up a 
daily fight, and we had the sound of their honey*com)>ed guns to lis^ 
to, and go on grilling. This force was kept at Roree for fifteen days ; 
for it was rumoured, and rightly, that s Mooch chief had, with four 
thousand men, seized upon the old mud feft of Gotekec^ some four 
inarches on the road to Bahawulpore. This force was also dispersed by 
our ally of Kyi poor ; for, previous to an expedition which might in- 
volve the heaJtli and safety of the brigade, the brigadier made a requi- 
sition to Sir Charles Napier. The answer to this x^as characteristic of 
the man and the victor of Meanee, and contained the two words De- 
stroy them!” This order was easy to give; but the sun of Upper 
Soinde, that blazed daily fur fourteen hours, rendered it not so easy of 
execution — ^but ere the order came, the enemy had dispersed, after their 
engagement with the chief of Kyrpoor, and then no chance existed of 
the force moving otherwise than back to Sukkur. Whilst encamped 
on the beach at Roree, it was a favourite recreation to cross the river 
and partake of the mess dinner of those who were deemed fortunate in 
being with the force. In a starry night, and the usual hot wind from 
the desert breathing sulphurously above the rocks and towering build- 
ings behind the camp, the Indus nearly at its height, and rushing with 
fearful velocity, a mess party liad broken up, and three officers pushed 
into the river between Roree and Bukkur, in a small ship’s jolly-boat. 
They shot past the fort, and each hung upon his oar with manly energy, 
and they had almost reached the further shore, when the tiny crait, 
caught in a boiling eddy, was upset. All being swimmers, and good ones 
too, each was for himself ; but the river was treacherous, two reached the 
shore — the third, and strongest swimmer, was carried down. This was the 
first deep cause of gloom to a brigade which afterwards suffered so much. 

The hospitals were crowded ; medical aid became deficient, and ulti- 
mately absolutely wanting. The brigade was hurrying on towards 
annihilation, yet no chance of its relief. Officers had been running the 
gauntlet of the Belooch marauders, and seeking the climate of the 
Hymala, or the sea breeze of Kurrachee ; those who were left felt still 
more lonely, and all were aware that, had a handful of resolute 
Belooches pounced upon Sukkur, little or no resistance could be made. 
Many braved for a time the general despondency, but gave in one by 
one, struck down by a disease, that came at a moment’s warning, and 
ran its course so speedily. The messes began to keep their tables pri- 
vate ; public nights were given up, and the table-chat became nightly 
more sombre, and ultimately gloomy. The universal feeling was one of 
grievance, and that forgotten and uncared-for by those whose duty it 
was, nought remained but to suffer on. The nightly mess-party was, in- 
deed, a dull one to what it once had been, and the empty chairs of those 
who had gone” (which were always kept in their places at table), 
vacant and gaunt, formed a dread chronicle of the few past months ; 
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and if one bolder than the rest ventured a song for the general good, it 
sounded along the pillared room unearthly and sepulchral, and no laugh 
of glee or meed of praise responded to the finished song. 

It happened one evening, when these feelings were predominant, that 
by way of an attempt to instil some spark of mirth into his comrades, 
the president called upon one of the party for a song. The song chosen, 
though a trial to most to hear, was typical indeed of our condition, nor 
was it wonderful that ere the singer had concluded the last stanza of 
the Flowers of the Forest,*’ a tear glistened for a moment in the eye 
of more than one : — 

I've seen the morning with gold the hills adorning ; 

And loud tempests storming before the mid-day ; 

I've seen Tweed's silver streams shining in the sunny beams, 

Grow drumly and dark as it rowed on its way. 

Oh. fickle fortune t why this cruel spor^g ? 

Oh why still perplex the poor son of Alay ? 

Ne mair yer smiles can cheer me, 

Ne mair yer frowns can fear me, 

For the flowers of the forest are a wed away. 

The few last words scarce came audible from the lips of him who 
sung, and the plaintive air died away like a requiem for the dead. The 
president’s intention had been frustrated unwittingly, and he whose 
heart had been wrung by the decimation of his regiment turned away 
his head. One youth, who had several times in Hindostan been sup- 
posed to be hopelessly sick, but whose reckless spirit had always re- 
turned with returning liealth, had made many struggles to keep up “ the 
glory,” as he termed it, and now, seeing all around him vapid and dis- 
pirited, and with a gleam of eye so unsettled as to be remarked, filled a 
brimful glass, and, self-invited, sung the following awfully portrayed 
picture of Indian life : — 

We meet 'neath the sounding rafter, 

And the walls around are bare, 

As they echo our peals of laughter, 

It seems that the dead arc there. 

Then stand to your glasses steady, 

'Tis here the revival lies ; 

One cup to the dead already. 

And hurrah 1 for the next that dies. 

There’s a mist on the glass congealing, 

'Tie the hurricane's fiery breath ; 

And thus doth the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of death. 

Then stand to your glasses steady, 

'Tis all we have left to prize ; 

A cup to the dead already. 

And hurrah I for the next that dies. 
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dhazel of Hafiz, 

Time wm wlien we wept for others ; 

We thought we were wiser then ; 

Do the wives, the sisters, and mothers 
Weep for those they may ne’er see again ? 

Come, stHfid to your glasb^'H steady, 

The heart) rss is here the wise ; 

Once more to the dead already, 

And hurrah I for the next that dies.* 

As he finished, lie put tlie glass to hw lips, and drained it to the 
dregs. A ghastly look of horror iirevidled nil arouud at the impious 
invocatioi) ; far from its being redwhed, not a smile of thanks waa 
seen on a single cou^itunuiice : and 1 marked the doep-dravi ii sigh of the 
senior officer. I felt I had enough, and sought my solitary pillow. 

• BtngaiAfmwa, 1834. 


GHAZEL OF HAFIZ. 


&c. j (.r*^*V* 


Tux sweets of the rose on the zephyrs are home. 

The garden's perfumed with the breath of the morn ; 

Yet call not, my friend, for the harp or the bowl. 

Lest the censor should come with his withering scowl. 

Though the wine should allure by its craftiest wiles, 

Though thy love should he near with her sweetest of smiles. 

Oh, for once, friend, be sober, and learn to forbear ; 

Such charms may attract thee, but fly from the snare. 

Ob, seek not for joy ; hide the cup in thy sleeve,* 

And learn for the present from nature to grieve ; 

For destiny frowns, and the heavens, as they shine, 

Drop sorrow and ill, as the bottle drops wine. 

Yet cease not, O Hafiz, thy conquering li^s ; 

Farsistan and Irak are loud in thy praise, 

And Bagdad is eager thy sweet songs to hear, 

Whilst Tabreez without thee seems vacant and drear. 

Ipawich, Dee. Id, 18i4. E. B. Cowill. 

tt/ tV* 
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THE LAW OF STORMa • 

The progress of science in the present age is discerned, not 
merely in moclianical improyoments, — in inventions which abridge 
labour, expedite intoroommunioation) and adyance the useful and 
the elegant arts nearer towards perfection,— but it is, perhaps, more 
distinctly perceived in the encroachments which it has made upon 
the arcana of nature. As it was once supposed that portions of the 
earth within the tropics were never intended fer the abode of maHi 
and there 

Life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all forbidden things : 

eo it was assumed that there were oortain impassable bounds set to 
the inquiries of science, which were characterized as presumptuous * 
if tlioy attempted to transgress those limits. Many j)er&on8 are 
now living who can remoml)cr the horror with which well-moaning 
j)0()ple were inspired by the first employment of lightniug-con- 
ductors. (The world baa now ceased to think knowledge can ever 
be carried to a sinful extent. It is the prerogative, if it bo not the 
duty, of a rational being, on the contrary, never to remit his inves- 
tigations of facts, and his discoveries, far from encouraging presump- 
tion and arrogance, even when they administer to the service of man- 
kind, are more likely to teach him humility and admiration. “ No 
doubt, the sovereignty of man," says Lord Bacon, ‘‘lieth hid in 
knowledge, wherein many things are reserved which kings with 
their treasure cannot buy, or with their force command." t 

Meteorology, though, perhaps, the least attractive department of 
physical science, has been for some years past the subject of careful 
and successful investigation, and from a largo collection of impor- 
tant facts. Las been evolved a theory of storms, teaching the laws 
by which those aiiporently anomalous and eccentric operations are 
in reality governed. Colonel Reid has the merit of having initiated 
and methodized this theory ; but wo can hear witness to the in- 
dustry and skill with which Mr. Piddington, of Calcutta, has in- 
vestigated the subject. Laving read bis copious memoirs and records 
of observations, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, during the last five or six years. We have now before us 
n small work by this gentleman, which he has entitled The Horn- 
Book of Storms^ in the pockets of which are two lithographed 
horn-plalcM, for purposes we shall presently explain. 

• The Horn-Book of Stomu for the Indlen and China Stu, By HnnsY PiODXMOToir. Cal- 
cutta. 1844. 
t Eaaay wr. 
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Mr. Piddingtou btatcfb that tho object of tho woik its to furoibh 
the mariiier with a brief oorape&dlum of the beautiful iheoi^r to 
which it relates, and at the same time to nr^ tt|tou the publio atten- 
tion, the ^^t need stiU existing <» further knowledge of the 
tracks of storms, espeoially in the Ftonthem Indian Ocean and 
Arabian Se^. 

The practical utility to be doriyed from this enimctation of the 
law of storms oonristH, amongst other tilings, in its affording 
nautical men the best chance of avoiding the most dangerous paK of 
a hurricane i the safest way of managing a vessel involved in one, 
and the means of ^n^ting by a storm, by sailing on a oironlar 
coarse round it, instead of passing through. It has been found 
that, in the West Indiofs tho Bay of Bengal, tho China Sea, and 
the Sonthern Indian Ocean, the wind, in a hurricane (tltat is, a 
turning storm of ^Mnd, blowing with groat violence, and ofteu 
shifting suddenly), has two motion*^, tlio one a turning or veering 
round upon a centre, and the othei a stmigbt or curved motion for- 
w ardd, so that it is both turning louud, and as it wcic rolling for- 
ward, at the same time. It aj>])cars also, that it turns, when on tho 
north of the equator, from the east, oi the right han<l, by tho north, 
towards the west, or contrary to tho hands of a watch ; and that, in 
the southern hemisphere, its motion is the reverse, or with tho 
hands of a watch. t 

The horn-plates, to which we have jubt adverted, are copies d§ 
Colonel Reid’s iugenious fetonn-cards, ono for each hemisphere, tho 
circles upon which lire lithographed. Being traiisparciil, their 
use is 

To lay down and move upon any part of a chart, they may be sup- 
posed to represent, a circle of fifty, or of five hundred miles in diameter, 
ub we please ; and one, which would fill up tlie north part of the Bay of 
Bengal, would shew the w’ind in the same storm, south on tlie coast of 
Arracan ; east on the Sand Ueadb ; north on the coast of Orissa ; and 
wTst across the middle of the Bay ; and if wo move it over a cliart, the 
changes of the wind for a ship or an island on its track will he seen. 

In order to detemiiuo what is tho track of the hurricane, in 
what direction it bears from the vessel, and how far the vessel is 
from its centre, or ])lace of most daugcr, tlie following'instructione are 
given. The hurricanes in the AV est Indies l>cgin about the Leeward 
Islands, travel to the AV.N.AV., and then round the shores or across 
the Gulf of Mexico, and following the Gulf stream, arc lost in tho 
Atlantic between the Bermudas and Halifax. Those of tho Mau- 
ritius come from the eostwaid, and curve round to the south and 
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south-eastward again. All the storms of the Bay of Bengal (ex- 
cepting the monsoon-gales) turn as before explained for the northern 
hemisphlre, and their tracks are lines more or less straight or 
ourved, and varying in their direction as they approach the coast. 
In general terms, they may be said to come from the eastward and 
travel to the westward. In the China Sea, the tracks of the tyfoons 
are as follows 

In June, from E. to W. ; in July, from between N.E. and S.E. by 
E. to N.W. ; in August, from between E. and S. 40® E. to W, and 
N.W. ; in September, from between N. 00° E. and S. 10*^ E. to S.W. 
and N. by W. ; in October, from between N. 12° E. and S. 45° E. to 
S. by W. and N.W.; in November, from between N.E. and S.E. to 
S.W. and N.W. 

Mr. Piddington has found no record (from 1780 to 1841) of a 
tyfoon occurring from 1st December to 31st May in the China Seas. 

In the Arabian Sea, the storms seem to obey the law of rotation, 
and that, also, which directs the tracks from the eastward to the 
westward. In the Southern Indian Ocean, the little wo know of 
the tracks of the hurricanes relates to those near the Mauritius ; 
but there is another part of this great ocean (between 5° and 13° S. 
hit., and 75° and 30° E. long.) so subject to hurricanes, that it may 
be called a hurricjiuc track, the laws of which have not been suffi- 
ciently iinestigatcd. 

The rate at which Htoniis moA o on these various tracks varies much, 
the varialion being from thiee to thirty-nine miles per hour in the 
Bay of Bengtd. 

Mr. Piddington then bhe\*.'^ hov., by laying the transparent storm- 
card, for cither hcinispheio, on a chart, keeping the Jteur de Us on 
the magnetic iiuTidian, and placing it so that the wind’s place is oA^er 
the shijj’s place, the seaman may discoA^er the track of a coming 
storm, may avoid running into its centre, and take incidental adA'nn- 
tfige of it, or, as Mr. Piddington says, “make a fair wind of it.’* 
lie pr(>cecds, then, to shew Avhat is the proper tack on which the 
seaman should lic-to, Avlien, from Avaiit of sea-room, from his position 
with rt‘Sj>cct to the centre, or other motiA-es, it may be jirudent for 
him to do so. “We owe to Colonel Kcid," he observes, “ this invalu- 
able deduction from the facts on Avhich the law of storms is based, 
and every year and every new iiiA^estigation prove the utility and 
beauty of the rule.'* 

Mr. Piddington notices, in the course of his directions, some curious 
phenomena connected with storm.s, amongst which is the oscillation 
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oi that delicate instrument, the A 3 rmp(<isomotor, whicli, in one case, in 
the China Seas, was observed for twenty-four hours l>eforo a tyfoon. 

Other phcenomena are, a rempjkahle kind of lightning, shq^ting np 
something like au aurora borealih, with# dull glare for a short interval, 
ani either at one or various |>ointH, or all round the horizon. The wind 
aiso sometimes rises and falls witli a mooning &v)ise, like that heard in 
old houses in Kuropc on winter nights, and thlw in situations both near 
and far from the land, and independent of the noise made in the rig* 
ging,* and on shore at least, most particularly on the approach of a 
storm, and not when the wind is varying in strength in fine weather* 

After setting down tlio isirticulars of the farther information** 
required to perfect ibis soieiico, inviting communications addressed to 
him at Calcutta, under cover to “ the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Homo Do}>artnicnt,** and marked “Storm Iteport Ser- 
vice,” and do]»rocating the opposition of lliose who do not believe in 
the law of t-loniiH, — “ 1 am old enough,” he sayH, “ to have heard 
luiiars and ehroiiomctei ^ sneered at as ‘ new-fangled notions,—'” 
Mr. PiddingtoTi coneludes his valuable little work wdth the following 
remarks, in which wo licartily join him : 

Let me entreui tluisi* who may have rend the foregoing pages to re- 
flect, thnt this in\ (‘^ligation has claims upon every man far above those 
of ino&t scientiiic researches. It claims attention alike from the man 
of facicncc, for it relates to some of the most mysterious and awful phce- 
nomena of our globe — from the merchant, for he is every way interested 
in its truth — from the beaiiian, for it is with him a question of life and 
death, of safety or ruin ; and of disgrace or credit— *from the friend of 
humanity, for it deeply concerns human life and human suffering ; and 
from all other classes, especially in the colonics, becauw; all are them- 
selves, or by their friends, traversing the pathways of the deep— and 
finally and empliatically from every Englisliman of every class : for if 
England owes Jier greatness to any one s])ecial cause, it is assuredly to 
tlie science, skill, and daring \vliich have made her, either in war or 
peace, the mistress of the ocean and of its shores, and lias given to her 
sovereigns that trident which is “ the sceptre ol the world.” It is no 
small advance in that science, no trifling addition to that skill, and no 
small encouragement to tliat daring, if through the application of this 
beautiful science by Colonel Reid's laws, and the thorough tracing out 
of all the collateral results to which the researches lead, we can teaoh 
the plainest of her ship-masters to guide his bark in comparative safety, 
and often to use tlie scourge of the tempest, as a beneficent and 
friendly power. 

• This very curioui phanomcnoii ctrtaintif ocoun u 1 have doaibed it, and U no doubt 
connected with the roering " and ** icnninlng ” of the wind in a tyfoon. Thoae who hnva 
paaMd throu^ one, well know that, even in n toUUy dlnnnited ahlp, the nolle of the wind 
Ii Cririy entitled to be deaertbed by tboMwoeda. 
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SURVEY OF THE COUNTRY BETWEEN BHAWULPORE 
AND SIRSA 

The following official report, on the oouniry lying between Bhawul- 
pore and Sirsa, and the road through the desert, is drawn up by Major 
F. Mackeson, C.B., official superintendent of the Bhutteo territory, and 
submitted to' R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., late agent to the Governor- 
General, on a special mission to Sirsa and Bhawulpore. 

In submitting this survey, I beg to offer a few remarks : first, on the general 
features of the country traversed ; secondly, on the nature and capabilities of 
the road that has been opened, and on the effect its opening is calculated to 
have on different channels of commerce. 

The tiwt of country traversed from Sirsa to Bhawulpore measures in extent, 
from east by north to west by south, two hundred and twenty-seven miles. > 
The first forty-tliree miles are through British territory, the next eighty-seven 
miles are through the north-east portion of the Hindoo state of Bekanir, and 
the last ninety-seven miles are through the Musulman principality of Bhawul- 
pore. This tract is not, as has been thought, a desert of deep sand— the heavy 
Bind bears no proportion to the hard soil. From Sirsa to Bhatnir, though 
void of large trees, the country near the road is covered with underwood of 
fhund, raul, and ban ; beyond Bhatnir, the stunted underwood is partial, while 
bare shifting sand-hills on a substratum of hard soil are the common feature* 
The population is scanty. In the British territory, the inhabitants met with 
are Bhuttis (Musulmans) and Bagri Jats (Hindoos) ; in Bikanir, the zeemin- 
dars are Musulmans from the Nai and Bagris from Bazardis ; in Bhawulpore, 
the prevailing cast is Musulman. The small towns on the road are inhabited 
by Hindoo merchants. The chief places are Raneeah, in the British territory, 
— a thanna and talissel station; Bhatnir and Soorutgurh, in Bikanir; and 
Maroth, in Bhawulpore. Soorutgurh and Maroth are the marts to which the 
scattered inhabitants of the desert resort to dispose of tlieir produce, chiefly 
ghee, and to purchase in return the necessaries of life. The principal food of 
the inhabitants of the desert is bajra. 

Between Sirsa and Soorutgurh, the country bears traces of having once been 
well inhabited ; at no very distant period the waters of the Gujgar river reached 
as far as Soorutgurh, and old wells arc numerous as far west as Bhatnir ; a 
large belt of meadow land, four miles in breadth, extends from Sirsa to Soorut- 
gurh, which, when flooded by the Gujgar, is capable of producing crops of 
wheat, barley, gram, and oats, and, after the rainy season, rich crops of rice ; 
while the Kohi, or high lands, north and south of it, yield excellent crops of 
bajra, moat, and til. The progress of improvement in this district has been 
much retarded since it came under British sway, by the unjust system that has 
prevailed in the Patteala and Khaitbal states, of bunding the upper course of 
the Gujgar river, notwithstanding remonstrances fi’om the British authorities, 
running through a twelve years’ correspondence. Villages, that enjoyed the 
benefit of the Gujgar inundation when under Patteala, have, within the last six 
years, since their transfer to us, been nearly ruined for the want of it ; yet it 
is maintained that no new bunds have been constructed. The above tract has, 
it is seen, great natural advantages, if not uigustly deprived of tliem» and only 
requiiM the iutroductiou of capitoli and a more induitrious race of cultivators, 
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to render it exceedinglj ygli^le. It liee suffered much from tbe dlsordfri fol- 
lowing the ceseetion of regular govemineat» und from the mUnde of Hi lifo 
masteri, the predatory Bhattee, who liycd by plttg^rlog their neighliouii. Tfre 
Bhattee, chocked in their pr|dalor^ habits by the ftrong arm of the Btittdh 
GoTeroment, are now slowly mt gfhUoally I'aiog displaoed by the more tiMhie* 
tric^ii Sikh Jats and Biigris, and they must either bend to neoeasity ahd be* 
tiMie cultiyators, or letiie wUh their herds cif oaltia further ^to the d^aertf 
across the Sutiej. 

4s regards the barren waste ei;ten<Uiig west from SoorutKHtti to BhawglpofOt 
the prospects of redaim^g it are not yery promising ; not that it is altO||ther 
unproductive, for luxuriant crops of bijra, moat, and tU, are raised at thepor^ 
tions of light sandy soil that occur here and there, spread over a substratum pf 
h^rd clay ; but these crope depending entirely on the monsoon, which is upofN 
tain, are subject to frei|uent failureSf and the water to be found in welle ie at 
too great a depth and too brackish in most pieces to be of use, either for disk- 
ing or agricultural purposes. The meunres best calculated to change the fscf 
of a large portion of this country would be tbe digging a canal from the river 
Sutlej, near llopcr, which should pass south of Bhstenda and Furid Roth, and 
fall into the forsaken bed of on old river, called tbe Slakro, near Bbatnir. The 
line of country this canal would pass through is clear of all the rain- torrents 
from the Himalaya range, and the slope continues favourable to within two 
marches of Bhawulpore, while the rich soil it would pais through in its upper 
course should amply repay the outlay. , 

There remains to be noticed one remarkable feature in the country traversed 
to Bhawulpore ; whicii is. the traces that exist in it of the course of some for- 
mer river ; ond as it is to the forsaken bed of this river that wc are indebted 
for tbe opening to us of a road through tbe desert, 1 shall venture to give a 
more particular description of it than it would otherwise deserve. On looking 
at a map of the desert, wc find many scattered hamlets, ponds, and wells 
marked on it, which the people dwelling north and south of tbe desert may 
liave founded and dug, either for watering their cattle at graze, or for the con- 
venience of inter-communication and traffic ; but in no part of tbe desert, save 
on the road from Sirsa to Bhawulpore, shall we observe a continuous line of 
villages traversing its whole extent from east by north to west by south, and 
their existence on this road must, I think, be attributed to the facilities afforded 
for settling by the deserted bed of the river before mentioned. 411 the villages 
and roths or forts on the road, which since Maroth have been constructed 
within the last thirty years, stand either in or close to this deserted channel, 
and for the reason that wells dug in it are generally found to have sweet water, 
while the water of wells dug at a distance from it, either north or south, iS 
usually brackish. 

The deserted bed of the river alluded to in the foregoing paragraph, is known 
as far east as Sirsa by the name of Slakro Baban, and is pointed out by old in- 
habitants u distinct from the smaller ebannels in it, oondned within which the 
Oardwar river now flows. This distinction continues a fow milea weat of 
Raneea, whence to Soorutgurh tbe whole breadth of the Slakro is distinctly 
marked by ntuneious elevated sites of villages on its hanks, although the banks 
themselves now appear low and ili-deflned. 4t Baurre, the Slakro ia joined 
by the dry bed of the Tbarboli, and at Manab, four milee east of Soorutgurh, 
by the dry bed of the Chittanj river. From Soorutgurh to 4nopgurh its 
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coune is well defined by strongly-marked lines of high sand-hills, those ou the 
fonth bank being more conspicuous and uninterrupted than those on the north* 
After leaving Soonitgurh, it bears but the one name of Slokro Baban, the 
names of iu feeders, the Oujgar and Chittonj, being unknown. From Anop- 
gurh to Chapao and Ralipahar, its banka and course are less easily traced ; Its 
bed spreads considerably, and divides into branches, exhibiting large expanses 
of flat hard soil, entirely bare, aud called by the natives of the country Chittany 
or l>ubar, and which, after the sun has risen high above the horizon, have the 
appearance of sheets of water, displaying all the deceptive and varying images 
of the mirage. The breadth to which the bed of the Slakro attains at this part 
of its course is such as to favour the idea that it wai a larger river than the 
Sutlej, which it may have resembled in the lowness of its banks and in its 
winding and slow current Opposed to the conclusion of its having ever been 
a permanent stream, is the fact of its principal known feeders, the Oujgar and 
Chittanj, having been ascertained to be merely rain streams, taking their sources 
firom within the lower range of the Himalaya. A glance at the map of tb| 
Upper Provinces will, however, shew the numerous streams by which the 
whole country between the Sutlej and the Jumna is drained off into the bed of 
the Slakro, and it is possible that some of these streams formerly possessed a 
more permanent character, and that their sources may not yet have been traced. 
Even if not permanent, the body of water accumulated in these streams in for- 
mer years may have been suflicient to have worked for itself a well-defined 
channel through the desert, the traces of which still remain. Ages have 
elapsed since this river ceased to flow ; and I shall leave to those who care to 
prosecute the inquiry, to establish the permanency, or otherwise, of its cha- 
racter ; merely observing here, that, from excursions made nortli and south in 
the desert, to a distance of fifteen miles from the river bed, and a comparison 
of tbe face of tbe country met with, in the bed itself, 1 traced, to my entire 
satisfaction, the deserted course of a large river as far as the Ralipahar wells. 
From that point its course was reported to me to continue in the same west 
by south direction, passing Delawar and other forts in the desert built on its 
channel, perhaps joining m the end some forsaken bed of tbe ever-changing 
Indus, near where that river empties itself in the ocean. 

Tbe road from Sirsa to the wells at Ralipahar, within two marches of Bha- 
wulpore, follows the dry bed of tlie Slakro, conforming to its windings. Its 
direction is west by south. It sometimes runs in the dry bed, sometimes 
crosses it, and sometimes runs parallel with it on the right or left bank, never 
deviating from one or the other of its banks more than four miles. On a com- 
parison with the average run of marshes, it is less heavy for wheel-carriages 
than the road from Kumaul to Ferozepore, and it would continue good at all 
seasons. It runs through an open country, with little or no cultivation, and 
may be increased to any breadth ; camels may march by it fifty abreast on 
either side of a column of troops. 

The present supply of water from wells would suffice for the passage of a 
kaflla of three hundr^ camels, and we have only to increase the number of 
wells on the road to admit of large bodies of troops moving by it ; with tbe 
exception of the stage of Belocbean, tbe water is everywhere drinkable, and 
gene^ly good. 

There would be no difficulty as to supplies of all kinds, on due notice being 
given ; such as are not procurable on the road, can be brought to any, point on 
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it In two dtys, or Iom, flroicr the Gliiini rivor. Omni for bortm if not prQfWnlii# 
beyond Eanoeidi, but bnrleyiad motn or mnybe tnbMHtHndi^lpMg* 
for emitli, tmd ffmM Ibr bolMti nnd horooi, moy bo mid to bi . 

tb*wu|boat tbo moreh, unlewi in i^eom of nttoMMl drought Tfio gil|0b4ii 
^kindlhnt mqotioi to be out with i rickle, ond notice ebotdd bo giren to boon 
icoot Olid itored, If regnirod for troope. Horloy bliooia, ond moot bbooooi ito 
ploiitlbiUt iiir 01 ABop|ii>b» but scoroo boyond Utt it^. 

Koio minom ore now being oreeted ot orofy two miJoo, to ebew tbf dboe» 
tkm of the rood by doy } for troopo morobiog ot nigbt, It wooJd bo lo tobo 
the preeoDtkm of hovi^ flret lighted ot Intorrole of four mUOi^for the rood oneo 
iof t in the deeert it not ooolly roeovered In the moreb of troope* the elricteit 
ordcn ihoiild be iMued ond enforced to eeciire tbe few people inbobiting olong 
tbo rood from noloitotloii, ond oil pemone employed oo guldet (for whom Ot 
fine 0 greot demond will be mode) •liould bo libeiolly poid» ond enconrtgod by 
kind treotmont 

Whether viewed with reference to the march of troops, or to tbe despoteh 
of militory stores from the heart of our upper prorineei ot Delhi to Selnde, or 
to 0 direct line of dowk from Delhi to Sukkur, the odvontages of tbe new rood 
are too obvious to require to be dwelt on. The saving of time in marching 
troops by this road, inateod of by Feroseporc, would be ten days, to soy nOi* 
thing of the vast expense avoided, which has liitberto attended the dragging 
of fleets of boats up to Ferozopore from Bhawulpore and Siikkur. The time 
saved in the conveyance of the dawk would be upwards of three days. The 
advantages of tlie road ns a channel of commerce will be separately noticed ; 
meanwhile T may observe that, if it be an oiijcct with Government to make 
the road a tlioroughfiire, roucli is still required to be done to improve its re- 
sources. A greater number of wells must be dug thuii will barely lufllice to 
supply tbe wants of travellers, and encouragement must be held out to people 
to settle on them. The practice hitherto in force with zeemindan on the rood, 
of exacting payment ut discretion from travellers and kafllas for watering cattle 
at their wells, must be put a stop to. The zeemindars should receive an al- 
lowance on tbe duties levied from their own government, for, without remu- 
neration, they cannot be expected to draw water from a great depth for other 
people's cattle which they require for their own, while, if their exactions con- 
tinue, tbe road will not be travelled by merchants. * 

I have now to remark on tbe efl'ect which tbe opening of the road from 
Delhi, through Sirsa to Bhawulpore, will have upon commerce. This effect 

• Several kafllai fhrni Delhi, within the laet month, have gone From Sim round by Abehur, 
along the left bank of the Sutlej, to Bhawulpore, alleging an their reeeon for not taking the 
direct road through the dtaert, their fear of exartiona from the seemlndan for watering their 
cattle. The chief advantage of the desert road for kafllai li Iti directness. The duty levied on 
It is eight snnu per camel more than by the circultoui route on which the Blkanlr territory U 
av(dded. Add to thii, that forage, though not icarce in the deiert road, li more abundant In 
the circuitous road, as is water ; and when we consider how little It requires in the shape of 
exaction or obetniction to turn trade off its direct channel, It is obvious that the road through 
the desert must be cleared from all obstacles of this nature before it can eucceaefuHy contend with 
the roede poesewlng greater natural advantages. Even when all hae been done lor It that can be 
done, part of the traffic from Afliibanlstan, that would otherwise have come by It, may, since our 
acquisition of territory at Asafwala. on the Ghara, croac to that place direct from Multan, by 
Puk Pattan ; thus avoiding the duties to be paid in the Bhawulpore and Blkanlr states. At pre- 
sent, however, the duties between Multan and Puk Pattan are much heavier than they are be- 
tween Multan and Sirsa, by Bhawulpore. 

AifVff../owrw.N,S. Voi,.T V.Xo.2n. 3 Y 
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•tn only be fully dtvuloped when steam-botti^ plying betWMn BflttilNiy And 
IlM mouth of the Indai» end thence to Bhawulpore^ ihall have venderod the 
tiiiMport of Europe oanufiMturH and other artlclei of eommtree by that 
ehannel both safe and expeditioui. We may then eapeeti from a eemparleoA 
with the ?arioaa routes by which the produets and minulbctuaes of Europe 
reach the great marts in the upper provinces and in the Put^b* that the voitd 
from Bombay to Bbawulpore by water, and thenee by land through Siraa to 
Delhi, will have the advantage over all others in rapidity of oommunieation, and 
in other respects. In point of safety, it is now much to be preferred to the long 
land route traversed by kafllaa from Bombay vid Pali, Bbirin, and Amnitaur, 
which is seldom free from the apprehension of plunderers. The trade from Bom- 
bay by the river route to Bhewulpore, and to the conntriea north-east of that 
mart, has hitherto been trifling in amount,-^a eircumatanee that maybe aceountad 
fbr by the unsettled atata of the eountriei west of the Indus sinea that river vrai 
opened in 1632, and by the natural difficultiea of the upward navigation of the 
rivers, opposed to the unskilful enterprise of native merchanta unastd to the f 
risk of water carriage. Early in 18S6, a firm of our merchants, eatablilhed at 
Bhawolpore, opened a commercial intercourse with Bombay by the river route, 
but meeting with some loss from the sinking of a cargo on the outlet, they for 
a time suspended their transactions. For the last three years, however, this 
Arm has annually got up an investment of three boaMoada of goods from Bonu 
hay, consiatitig of Europe long-cloths (suphedi), bars and sheets of iron, spices, 
roco-nuts, &c. ; but they shew a great want of enterprise in selecting for their 
voyage the season when the river is at its lowest, when there is less risk, and 
they can load their boats heavily ; the consequence is, that tlieir voyage from 
Bombay to Bhawulpore occupies seven months. They lose the advantage of 
being first in the market, and much of their profit is eaten up by the wages of 
boat-men. Goomani Ram Seth, of Lucbmungurh, who has branch firms at 
Sirsa and at Bombay, has now sent for an experimental cargo from Bombay, in 
order to prove in how abort a time goods shipped at Bombay, and brought up 
the river in boats lightly laden, and taking advantage of the season of favour- 
able winds, can be landed at Bhawulpore, and conveyed thence to the markets 
at Bhiam and Delhi. Should the result of his venture be favourable, bis ex- 
ample will no doubt have many followers, and we shall in course of time see 
tliis channel of commerce vie with that from Calcutta to Delhi, and in a great 
measure supersede the long and expensive land route from Bombay vid Pali. 

Of the truffle created between the marts of Bhawulpore and Sirsa by the 
opening of tlie new road, I have little to say. In the outset, the Sirsa mer- 
chants anticipated a great demand for the groceries which they bring from near 
Shamli and export westward ; their anticipations have not been realised. The 
consumption at Bhawulpore itself is not very great, and that place is already 
well supplied, by the channel of the Sutlej, from Loodiana and the Jaliendar 
Doab, and when our merchants would have sent on their investments to Buk- 
kur, when a demand for them existed, they discovered that the heavy duties 
they would have to pay, in clearing out of Bbawulpore, would leave them little 
or no profit on their inveitments. To avoid these ruinous duties, they art now 
put to the inconvenience of sending their goods outside of Bbawulpore to the 
river-side, and there keeping them until they can hire a boat to take them an 
to Sukkur ; and yet, in spite of this drawback, my impression is, that when 
bullock-carts come to be used histead of camels on the new rosd, it m|y sue- 
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ceuMly compctt with the Anr ronto in mtpplyiiig Upper fleinde with the 
gvoMiiei end dragi Ih imm A then, wMh M«e pMewed ehmpev ' idihl 
bectn qnelltp hon the emtwiidl M ttiee tItiMivhM the ntighlWiitieiid <f 
Lwidleni end JelMer. Ttie annheoH wh» ^ hm the tdy iaH| |l 
ef nhvlng hieknwcmeHge, thiwaMfclhi tin ptoaw when llwrlter«9^ 
mde enlf yields ene. « la sddideii he eeiwri taelaiMi, eettaa. end 
seHee, the ttna aterdhaataebeuM he alie to aapihtlW^Bhaahili^ the tedifo 
gfown dboat Heasi, whkh it of a sapoHor ^ity to thec aow panbesei by 
the teheaf ait reheats st Bhawalpon end ahehebed, tbr sapoit to weeleffn 
aMarkets* 

AaotlMr bnnoh of trade that will be aMwe Imaiedittely adhsted by the opeai 
lag d the new ronie is that from AihiMuiUtan to lndie» carried on by tht 
lahsais. The tndi^ is so well known, thnt e detailed aeeoant of It U not te* 
guAsIte. The number of eameli leden with menbendise that annually pais 
through Derm Iiaiaal Khan towards India, led by these enterprising traders, 
has been esdamted at 7,000. Those who bring horses are compelled by the 
Sikh government to take the read to Lahore ; very few of them eome by IduU 
tan and Bhawulpore. Those who bring green and dried fruits, madder, aasi- 
fiotlda, and other merchandise, find their way to our frontier from numerous 
diiactions, driven by exactions Into circuitous routes, and travelling any dis* 
tsnoe, and undergoing any liardshlps, rather than pay duties. Betides the 
Lobani kafllas engaged in this trade, there are kafilas belonging to Multan, — 
Aflfghans, amounting to about 7(K) camels, that go annually to Candaliar, and 
as far as Lucknow and Cawnpoor in our provinces. There are also merchants 
at Bhawulpore, and at Soorutgurh, in the desert, whose camels, 300 in num- 
ber, ply between Dera Ismael Khan, Jung Meani, Multan, and other pro- 
vinces, making their journeys later in the season, and purchasing the goods 
which they import from the l^ohanis. The reduction of the duties in the 
Bhawulpore and Bikaner states, followed up by the removal of all difficulties 
in the supply of water to caravans, should have the effect of concentrating in 
the new road a great part of the trade above described, and the Lohanis, freed 
in a great measure from former exactions, should be able considerably to 
increase the amount of their imports and exports. 

It has been suggested that the opening of the direct road across the desert 
would enable the Lohanis to make two journeys to India, instead of one. 
The time saved affords no grounds for such an expectation, nor is it possible 
in their present mode of travelling, for they can only cross the Suliman range 
with their families previous to or after the heavy falls of snow, and they must 
leave their families to spend the depth of winter in Demaun,»that Is, on this 
side the passes > but if it has not effected what was impracticable as a measure 
Ifunlitating the access of the Lohanis to our marts, and the supply of their 
wants, the opening a direct road, together with the reductions of duties 
through two of the three foreign states intervening between Affghanistin and 
India, must be admitted to have effected much for commerce between those 
countries. Much eventual benefit will, 1 am persuaded, also arise from this 
measure to the trade between Bombay and the marts of Upper India and the 
Pimjab ; end If 1 might be permitted to suggest a further measure by which 
eommeroe by these two channels might be promoted, It should be the revival 
of an old proposition for the estmblisbment of a mart, or annual fiire, at a 
convanient position on the flrontier, at which the meicbants from Affghsniston, 
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from Hindocwtatii and from Bombay* might meat and exobanga tbf ir goodt^ 
frae from the veatloiiB aicaetions pnotiied by native governmenta. The inoon- 
venience niffered by our merchants trading between Sirm and Upper SoUide» 
from the want of an intermediate mart at which they might store or depose 
of their goods* free from exorbitant duties, luw been already noticed ; and tliis 
inconvenience would be more severely felt, should the Bombay trade with 
Delhi and Amrutsur follow the new channel. As regards the eSi^t of a mart 
or frir on the Lobani trade, it may be remarked that, though generally the 
Lohanls are indifferent to the distance they have to travel to supply their 
wente, there are many of them even now who find it their interest to dispose 
of the goods at marts nearer home, where they have to pay heavy dutiea, and 
where their wants are but inditferently supplied. Many of them who cross the 
Sulimsn range with the last kafila of the season may wish to return with the 
first, and will dispose of their goods at Dim Ismael Khan, at Multan, and 
at Bhawulpore, as has been observed of tlie merdiants of those places, rather 
than undertake a long march into Hindoustao. Others, again, whose wants 
are supplied at Jung Mean), Multan, Shujahad, and Bhawulpore, never come 
beyond those marts. Ac Jung Meani, after disposing of their own goods, they 
purchase large quantities of a particularly strong coarse cloth, resembling 
dowote, wliicli, dyed in indigo, is the common wear of the Ailkban peasantry. 
At Shujahad they purchase indigo, and at Multan and Bhawulpore indigo and 
and coarse chintz, which are exported to Bokhara. It is, therefore, obvious 
that, were a mart once established in a convenient locality on the frontier, 
where no duties should be levied, the number of Lohauis who would dispose 
of their goods there, instead of coming on to India, would be much increased 
--indeed, tiiut the number might be expected to increase in proportion to the 
ability of our merdiants to supply their wants. 

Sliould the foregoing remarks dispose you to view the establishment of a 
mart as a practical object deserving of encouragement, it will not be ditficult to 
deteroiinc its position. The tou n of Bhawulpore, or a site in its immediate 
iieighbourbuody would unite aUvaiitiiges that could not be found in any other 
one place. It is situated both on the high road of tiie trade from Affghanistan 
to India, and on what promises at no distant period, and with due encourage- 
ment, to become the high load ot trade from Bombay to DclJii, or from Europe 
to the marts in Upper India. It is, moreover, easily accessible from the ca- 
pitals ot lUypootana, from Delhi, and from AmruUiir, and is near to Multan, 
itself a great mart. 

In conclusion, as connected witli subjects adverted to in this letter, 1 beg 
to draw your attention to the nnncxpd tabular statement obtained from the 
government native agent at Bhawulpore, shewing the increase of trade on the 
^ rivers Sutlej and Indus since the opening of those rivers early in 183S. It will 
be seen that, in the first year, tlie number of boats that descended the river 
was four, laden with 2,700 mds. of merchandize, which, I may observe by tbo 
way, was sold at a dead loss, owing to the obstacles opposed to our merchants 
by the jealous fears of Uie Ameers of Scinde. In the last year, 1813, the 
number of boats is stated at 1,125, and the quantity of merchandize at 2,11,116 
mds. AH the 1,125 boats, save the timec alluded to in a former part of this 
letter, as bringing cargoes from Bombay up the Indus, are downward -going 
boats* engaged in carrying groceriei and dmgs from near Ferozepore and Loo- 
diaua* and gndn from near Sutpoor and Mitbankoth, to Scinde. It ^nst be 
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admitfid tlMt the gneter pettkm ot the SilM'lQ mde. ef i»netmi<hi<i eh 
celledi hifimiii, the <emaad fat which ia fleh>de»hee»ftqii<he 
of elergehedtyer oertMOpii that the tfede 
preeent trifling t that the pojpektkm^ the lifen I# WWetg gild 
h« ahieltor leeiip yeeie to come to po f o he i e ihgr qiamtity of o«r Jflaiope 
noflttturei ; but I wohld Mill dnw poor atteoiflieii 116 the gatieMl f togre w of 
tt«Me on tlie ri!^. In t8S8^ on the eemaeof lilt Wltj Mid Manb km 
Loodiami to near Bhewulpore^ theie were no boeta, eet one ee two at eaeh ef 
the ferrlei, ten or twelve mllee apart, need for croaaing the rivers The nie of 
oera, niasta, and sella, anknown, and a Wf9fg6 down or np the lifer to 
distance nnbcard of. We now see the boatmen of the nppe# oonrae of the 
Ohara and Sutte) become expert sailors, and making a royige to Mckor and 
back as a common ooenrrenee, while the actual number of hoate between Law* 
diana and Sukknr haa increased erom*^t60 to opwarda of TfiO. These are ree#e 
which appear to me to jostlfy our entertaining sanguine hopes of one dap eaw 
ing the neglected rivers of the north-west of the Indian continent vie With 
those to tlie east as chuineli of commerce and rivilisitloii. 


(fTtUicAl Noti»0. 

Anglo-Indian PoUey during and since the Ajffghan War. By Fainiaioa 
IIoLMF M.A. Edinburgh, 1845. Blackwood* 

Tiii'i woik consists of a series of papers, six in number, which appeared in 
Blackwood's Magazine^ at intervals of a year, from January, 1839, to May, 1844, 
devoted to an examination of the foreign policy of our Indian Government, 
and the condition of the States, Indian and extra- Indian, with which that 
policy was connected, occasional narratives of transactions, diplomatic and^iU- 
tary, being interwoven. They contain, in short, a criticism upon our Indian 
policy, from the date of the lamentable Affghan expedition to the close of Lord 
Elleiiborougli'b nist i ation ; and are written with first-rate ability, disco- 
vering not only sound and just views, but u comprehensive knowledge of EMtern 
politics rarely seen in our best periodical works. We do not hesitate to say, 
that an ordinary reader, from a penisal of this work of 140 pages, will gain a 
full and accurate acquaintance with the important occurrences In India during 
the last five years. Mr. Holme pays the following just tribute to a noblefflasi^ 
wbo, for reasons which have not yet appeqred, bos bMB shamcfliUy vilified. 

“ No former Governor* General of India entered on his oAoe—ai all times 
the most arduous under the British crown— under such unfiivoiiiible ausplees, 
and with such a complicated accumulation of diflftcultiei to combM, as Loed 
Ellenborough ; few, if any, of his predecessors have had their octfont, their 
motives, and even their words, exposed to such an unsparing mesMre of 
malicious animadversion and wilful miseonstmetioo ; yet none have passed so 
triumphantly through the ordeal of experience. Many of his measures msy 
now be jud^ of by their fruits ; and tboss of the Calcutta press,* wbo were 

* It is now gOBonllj known that tho univeml hootiUly of the Indian pcoM was pravokod hf 
Lord EIlMbotongh's having withdmwa (If k utmW Wa s frm Ue Oeari ^ lAmtors) the 
liiivatahilolUgwMi wUdi Auckland hod ollowod than to nedvt of fho fsrtheosslng sms* 
mitiof OovsnsMat, 
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taMM in fclMir onvili, €OBi|ielle4 to admit tbo aueania wliieh hu attonM 
tlwin, are ndneed to aim tlieir oaniuieg at the alleged raagaiUMinefiee of the 
GovemeetOiBiial'e proclamations} whieh, it ahoiild always be nnsenabaisd in 
Eng l and t are addreasml to a population aeentUiBMd to consider the bombast of 
a Bersiaa secretary as the as phu aftra of haman composition, and which ass 
iiot» titacefors, to be , fudged by the EnropeaH standard of taste. Much of the 
hsatUity directed against Lord Ellenborongh is» moreover, owing to hie rsso- 
l«ti emancipation of himself firom the boreaneracy of secretaries and members 
of souneil, who bad been aecustomed to eaeroise control as * viceroys over* 
his predecessors, and who were dismayed at encountering a man whose pre* 
viflusly aequired knowledge of tbo country which he Came to govern enabled 
him to dispense with the asiistaneo and dictation of this red-tape oamarilla. 
Loud won the eomplainta of these gmitry at what they called the despotism 
of new Oevernor-Oenenl, on gliding temselves excluded from that parti- 
elpctlon in state secrets ia which they had long revelled, in a country where so 
much advantage may be derived from knowing beforehand what is coming a| 
head- quarters. But much of the suocesi of Lord £llenborougb*s government 
may be attributed to the secrecy with which Lis measures were thus conceived, 
and the promptitude with which bis personal activity and decision enabled him 
to carry them into effect— success of which the merit is thus due to himself 
alone, and to the liberty of action which he obtained by shaking off at once the 
etiquettes which had hitherto trammelled the Indian government In July, 
1B42, we ventured to pronounce, that *on the course of Lord Ellenborough's 
government will mainly depend tlie question of the future stability, or gradual 
decline, of our Anglo-Indian empire ; and if, at the conclusion of his vice- 
royalty, he has only so far succeeded as to restore our foreign and domestic 
relations to the same state in which they stood ten years since, he will merit 
to be handed down to posterity by the side of Clive and Hastings.’ The task 
lias been nobly undertaken and gallantly carried through ; and though time 
aloqi can shew how far tiie present improved aspect of Indian affairs may be 
destined to permanency, Lord Ellenborough is at least justly entitled to the 
merit of having wrought the change, as far as it rests with one man to do 
80, by the firm and fearless energy with which he addreased himself to the 
enterprise. ” 

to e Pamphlet wtitled ** India and J^rd Ellenborough,'* By Zexa, 
Second Edition. London, 1845. OUivier. 

Uavino ourselves exposed the misrepresentations of tire pamphlet to which 
this is a reply, we should not be justified in going over the ground again. We 
sball, therefore, merely say that Zxta,— a writer who attached some reputation 
to that name by bia political contributions to the Morning Posf,— has most auc- 
caoahilly disposed of the pamphleteer, upon whom bis own manner of writing 
is very fairly retorted. 

7^0 German Manual Jbr the Young and far S^-tuUion. By W. Klacxx- 
Klattowski. London, 1845. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

The increasing attention with which German literature is now regarded in 
England, combined with the diflteulty of the language itself, has given birth to 
a number of works which profess to smooth the road to its attainment. 
Among these the one now before us occupies a bi^ place. It is in two 
volumes, the first of which, contains a selection of pieces for traislation ; 
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ieiv«% M Om mite tljrlit ihum in tbt oftnm liiim, eoM ten |ht ftem 
of Otfmmttlitntiim Hiiioood foteim ootetein tepotfmtjmiiiliil^ 
»liiymd g>nte ytoth>|>liomtetetew»iite»tefl# 0«aw>8iy<ite^ 
wittt « Iteidi iMtlftllOn In |NmlM^ oolmiiMi m5 5telr • oompl^ta Oteim 
lauifr«wrilit« 

IlottUOMlmtodliw te w«rk 1 ip|»^ muntemiile otioi tetteUfm* 
temlitoflmre tei it em M emaplte , iMt temm <4 Mteeri In teteote* 
lion ptf ite n to tbo nrot vnlooMk mate Mfona laimHia tm5ln| to thoir tte 
the old oTototor it inditpeteblo in amtiriiiff llio §ae% flmri» 
itipteno itrongettehtffteUibmomiitelibworkoniointilteMdf^tiiilte, 
On tomt oihor poind, too^ iv« cannot ontte/ agree wHfa hint 1 hU ctynwlggy 
of the wofd rnm nU igt or liorae^nidiab, Md being ftUahed bjr honee,* ia qakn 
iteer to » ; an well ae hie divlthm (iral 9. p. 90) of a prepoaitioa Into tda 
parto, eabjeet and predicate. Id hit eagenteea to dopfOCate the plan of leaidi 
ing a language by rote (tee Introdnctlon), he appean to fbiget that it in the 
mode In which all are natnrally acquired. 

But M. Klauer doee not pretend to teach ua etymology or logic, but 
Oertaan, and thin his book seems admirably calculated to do. Tha pieeea lar 
translation are welt selected : the key and gloesary adapted to give a clear in* 
light into the intricacies of German construction ) the grammar ia at oneeoom* 
pendious and lucid: and eren if the Dialogues andPolitC Letter^writernmy be 
thought unworthy the rest of the work (for such things appear seldom to hi of 
much practical use), still they are excellent in their way. In short, the whole 
work seems perfectly suited to answer the end of its publication, and we 
are of opinion, that those who study by its help this beautiful but difficult 
language will feel tbemselres much indebted to its author. 


itoeal asiatto S^ocUttf. 

A general meeting of this society was held on the ISth of January ; the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Auckland, President, In the chair. — Various 
presents to the library were laid before the members ; and Albemarle Betting* 
ton, and W. S. Oillett, Esquires, wers elected Resident Members. 

A paper, by C. Masson, Esq., was read, detailing the particulars of a Journey 
made by him in 1838, from Peshawur to Shah-bac-Ghari, a village about forty 
miles from that place, in the Yusufzai country of Affghanistan. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken by Mr. Masson for the sole purpose of copying the large 
inscription extant on a rock near the village above named, and which had been 
first made known to Europeans, in 1836, by M. Court, a French officer formerly 
in the service of Runjit Singh. An imperfect copy of a few lines of tiie lii- 
scription had been sent to Europe by Captain Sir A. Buines, but this was of 
no further use than to excite aaiiquacian curioeity on the eulqect, and to induce 
Mr. Masson to endeavour to satiriy it. Tbia enterprising traveller ww not to 
be deterred from attempting the journey by the knowledge that hostile chiefii 
were warring egainst each other in the country. He reached Shab-bai-Ghari 
on the afternoon of the 17th of October, and was most hospitably received by 
the Mdiek, or chief of the district. Next day, Mr. Masson and hie party 
visited the rock, which he found covered with characters on two sides. The 
lines of the inscription were undulating, and liad been cut upon the rock 
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without any prerlooa amoothlng of ita sarfiMei wbioh waa now ao ooverad 
with the moea and dirt of agea» aa to require the labour of the whole of the day 
to make the leCtera diatinct and Tiaible. On the 19th, after covering the aurface 
of the rock with ink, Mr. Maaion hoped to be able to get a fac-aimile of the 
inaerlptlon on native paper, preaaed upon it, but be waa unaucceasful. Calico 
waa then used instead of paper, and answered better ; but Mr. Maaaon found 
he had not enough of that material for the purpose. On the SOth, after scraping 
out the letteih with sharp tools, Mr. Masson hwi bad made for the purpose, and 
marking their cavities a chalky stone, he succeeded in taking a copy of the 
whole inscription by the eye : and on the next day, having procured an ad- 
ditional supply of English calico, he managed to get a tolerable fac-simile of 
that on the north side of the rock. Another day was spent in correcting the 
copies taken, and on the SSrd our traveller and bis party started on the return 
to Peshawur. The Malek^ who had throughout evinced the utmost kindness 
towards Mr. Masson, accompanied the party to the borders of bis dominions, 
and furnished them with a guide for the rest of the journey. Our traveller 
reached Peshawur in safety, and sent back the guide with a Kor&n and other 
presents for the MaUk, as well to shew his appreciation of the hospital>le treat- 
ment he had received from him and his people, as to ensure for future Feringhi 
travellers a favourable reception by them. 

The fac-simile on calico taken by Mr. Masson was suspended in the society's 
room ; it is twenty feet in length, by eight or nine in breadth. The characters 
are not unlike rhoenician, and are those of the Bactro-Palilevi, anterior to the 
Christian era. Wc are glad to learn that the society purposes to have the in- 
scriptions lithographed and published, and that Mr. Norris, the assistant se- 
cretary to the institution, has undertaken a critical comparison of the calico im- 
pression with the copies takeu by sight, as well as a philological analysis of 
the whole. Mr. Masson, who was present, received the thanks of the meeting 
for his interesting communication. 

On the 1st of February, the society held another meeting; the Earl of 
Auckland in the chair. The honorary secretary read to the meeting a paper 
on the Progress and Present State of the Cinnamon Trade of Ceylon ; by 
John Capper, Esq., of that island. 

In commencing his paper, the writer briefly notices the probable uses 
made of Cinnamon among the ancients for sacriftcial and other purposes. He 
then reviews the intercourse which existed between the traders of Egypt and 
the inhabitants of the northern part of Ceylon, and remarks that, after the 
discovery of the route to India round the Cape of Good Hope, the commerce 
of the northern ports of Ceylon declined rapidly, the native fleets dwindled 
awsy, and the trade formerly carried on by them passed into the hands of the 
Portuguese, on their settling upon the island. The quantity of Cinnamon 
exported by the Portuguese appears to have been very trifling, as the spice had 
not become an article of much demand in Europe. The greater quantity eon- 
Burned was by the Arabs, who continued to trade with the Ceylonese ; but the 
demand by them discontinued at the beginning of the present century, in con-' 
sequence of their substituting Cassia, which could be procured at a much lower 
cost than Cinnamon. Through the Portuguese, the Spaniards became ac- 
quainted with the uses of Cinnamon, and through the latter, the spice was 
introduced into the new world. 

Soon after the Dutch bad gained possession of Ceylon, one of their go- 
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▼ernoi»» M. Falk, tunivd bta atiantioB to tiw l«i|ivov«niMi of tilt cillliMt «f 
Cinounon, it iplte of tht op^otitioii of tht or natiVt |M«ltNtj||lvlM 

latinuined fbtt the spice wooM deteriofuletl hp ooklntioB. Mli^ Httr** 
enf perserered. tod soon produeed bushes of s tnd qoelitj sopefloret 
our tbit hid been known betore. By emplosriot hufe nitnhen of the vDliitit 
in the cuUure» ind by sthnulitiiig them to second Us efforts if kaproes^eot 
by i indidoui systeitt of rewirds, Ui e fur ysme Jtf bed ooneUoMfale tncts of 
land well planted with the shrOb. and obtained a lir wore abondant enpply of 
the sploe tiwn had been preflously oolleoted. To proaenro hia planietiani, 
severe enactments were passed, and heavy dues, or flogning% wars awivled to 
depredators. 

Dut^ng the Dutch rule, the exports of Cinnamon to Europe and tlia Indian 
fsondnent appear to have been eonalderable. By treaties with the sovereigns of 
Kandy, they procured the monopoly of purchasing large quantities of the spice 
at a reduced price. From official documents it would seem that, about the 
middle of the 18th century, the quantity of Cinnamon exported from Ceylon, 
was 6,000 bales, of SSlbs. each, to Europe ; and 1,000 or 1,800 bales to the 
Indian continent ; 400 to the Coromandel coast ; and about 800 to Parsta and 
the coasts of the Red Sea. 

The English found the Cinnamon trade on the decrease, and the cultivation 
of the shrub confined to a few spots near Colombo, where Falk had com* 
mcnced his experiments, llie subject wss not long neglected by us, and in 
1799 Governor North inclosed the best portions of Cinnamon land near 
Colombo, and other places, with broad boundary ditches, and by employing 
a large number of latourers upon the gardens, they were soon brought into a 
fiourishing state. In 1805, Mr. Carrington, the chief superintendent of the 
gardens, greatly improved and extended the culture. But in its extreme care 
to preserve ('innaraon bushes from destruction, government passed enactments 
which became very obnoxious to the natives. When the Cinnamon depart- 
ment fell into the hands of Mr. Montgomery, he recommended that Govern- 
ment should add to their own plantations, and thereby render themselves 
independent of the native gardens. His advice was taken as regarded the 
extension of the plantations ; but none of the coercive restrictions upon the 
native gardeners were relaxed. Previous to 1804 there appears no accurate 
record of the amount of the crops, but from that time to 1814 the annual 
number of bales produced increased from 3,400 to 4,500. On the Kandyan 
Provinces being subjected to British rule, in 1815, the aggregate produce 
greatly increased. In 1883 a new spirit waa infused into the Clnnanon culti- 
vation by the exertions of Mr. Wallbeoff, the superintendsnt, whoss judicious 
views were liberally supported by Sir J. Campbell, and by his successor. Sir 
E. Barnes: 900 men were now employed, end sbout 640 acres of new ground 
were planted. In 1833, however. Government suddenly relinquished their 
monody of the Cinnamoii cultivation, the trade waa thrown open to the 
natives, and the neglected gardens were sold in 1841, 1648, and 184^ fstching 
wretched prices. Although the opening of the trade to private daalera threw 
the business into its legitimate channels, the good effects at first exhibited were 
not permanent ; and even the reduction of the export duty in 1836 did not 
iserenae the demand for the apice. Casaia, which could be proeursd at a tithe 
of the price of Cinnamon, nwe rapidly into use, and haa continuad to snpphnt 
the latter in many of the continental markets, at well as our own. Ftom this 
.4siaf.t/ottm.N.S.VoL.IV.No.28. 3 Z 
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ipwiod to the cloee o( 1843f the trade languUhedi in apHe of a further reduction 
of the export duty. Early in 1844, however, after the large importf at home 
of low^duty spice, the quantity in store on the island was barely suficient for 
six months’ supply; and in a very short time prices got up 50 per cent ; and 
it is thought that that improved rate will be maintained. 

The paper concludes with some curious particulars relating to the caste of 
Cinnamon-peelers on Ceylon, and of the grades and ranks into which they are 
divided ; also' of the system of compulsory labour enforced by the Dutch, 
which was abolished by the British. Some accounts are also given of the 
mode of cultivating the shrub, and of the wages paid to the labourers. The 
plant requires great attention and care, and the pr<^uce is extremely liable to 
injury from damp. 


CTtronirlr. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Thx Session of Parliament was opened on the 4>th of February by her 
Msjesty in person. The Royal Speech touched upon no Eastern tGq>ic, nor 
was any such topic (except the Tahiti question) introduced in the debates on 
the Addresses, which were carried in both houses unanimously. 

In the House of Commons, on the 10th of February, Mr. Bitme inquired 
whether there would be any objection to the production of the correspondence 
between the Government and the Court of Directors respecting the recal of 
Lord Ellenborough ?»Mr. Baring intimated that the goveniment did not 
intend to produce the correspondence.— Mr. Hume subsequently gave notice 
that he would, on the 1 6th March, move for a copy of the correspondence, and 
also for a copy of the minute directing the recal. 


MT‘^(’KLLANEOtTH. 

Lord Viscount Jocelyn has been appointed Secretary to the Board of Con- 
trol, in place of Mr. W. B. Baring. 

The Kev. . H. Johnstone, B. A.,of St John’s College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed to the chaplaincy of the Hon. East- India Company’s Military Semi- 
nary, Addiscombe. 

The next see erected by the committee to whom has been intrusted the 
appropriation of the Colonial Bishoprics* Fund, will be that of Ceylon. The 
Rev. James Chapman, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
rector of Dunstan Wallet, Essex, and late assistant master at Eton School, 
will be the first bishop of the new diocese. 

The Boden Professor of Sanscrit, at Oxford, commenced his lectures on the 
10th of February, at the Clarendon. 

The Arabic Professor at Cambridge commences his lectures on the 6tb 
of April, in the Combination-room of St Catherine’s-hall, to be continued 
every day till the division of term. Subjecto— * The Chrestomathies of Kose* 
gartra and De Sacy, the Koran and the Makamalt of Hariri.” The Arabic 
Professor also gives notice, that he purposes to deliver a coarse of Sanscrit 
lectores in the Easter Term. The early lectures will be elementary, being 
intended for persons desirous of beginning the study of the Sanscrit language. 
The subject of the remaining lectuiee will be, ** The Episode of Nal^** firom 
the AfoAeUerala. The lectures to be^ on the 6th of April, in the Combine- 
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Hon-room of St. Citherioo's-liftll ; to be contimied mrjdey tIU tbe dMAfp of 
term. 

Captain Grov*» baa reeeitad intePlgetieeof Dr. Wolff to |b« lOth of JiiiMrT* 
at y'kicb date be waa at Eizeroan, ^deaTOoWng to recruit hi* atrength lor tie 
jctamey over the mountains to Trebizond. At Tefaeria» the Doctor wi* 
reeelv^ in the kindest manner Uy Colonel Sbieli her Mi^jeaty** enroy, Who sett 
a government golem to meet him. He left Tebefili in a h m lmogn (a soft of 
litter), and by easy stages reached Tabrees. Ifere the jodleioo* treatiioo* of 
Dr. Casolani enabled him, after some days' repose, to prodeed by a iMlar 
conveyance towards Erseroum. On reaching the Turkish frontlw, owing to 
the immense accumulation of snow, he waa obliged to proeaed on horsebaekf 
and after great bodily suffering, he reached Erseroum on the 4Ah of January 
completely exhausted. 

Dr. Beko communicates the following extract of a letter from Aden, dated 
October 11, 1844:*-'* The latest news from Shoa is, that Sahela Selassie has 
suddenly made extensive inroads into the adjoining countries, and murdered 
and captured many thousands— report says, 30,000 men, women, and children. 
The natural consequence is an increase in the exports, by sea, of alavefl, to 
supply Mokha, H^eidah, Loheia, Djiddo, and Yembo. The Dandkil (the 
•lave-dealers) are in a terrible fright in consequence of their having expected 
600 from Tadjdrrah."— Anft-^favery Reportert Feb. 5. 

The Berbice Gazette states, on the authority of Mr. George Laing, that 
10,000 instead of 3,000 coolies are to be sent by Lord Stanley to Britiah 
Guiana.— /6uf. 

The Revue de Pat is announces, that the marriage of the celebrated Arab 
Chief, Tussuf Bey, Colonel of the Spalii8,with Miss Weyer, grand niece of 
General Guilleminot, was to be celebrated in Pann on the 27th of February. 
He has abjured Islamism, and embraced the Catholic religion at St. Thomas d’ 
Aquin, in presence of the relatives of his wife and of a few friends. He 
received the sacrament of baptism, and had for his godfather M. Gentz da 
Bussy, formerly civil intendant of Algiers, and for his godmother Madame 
Gentz de Bussy. Yus<iuf is a Turk by birth, and 36 years of age. After his 
marriage he is to be promoted to the rank of Major-General, and invested with 
the military command of Oran. 

The East-India and China Association have placed the portrait of Mr. Wag« 
bom (by Sir Geoige Hayter) in their board-room, as a memorial of hi a valuable 
aervicea in acting at the first pioneer in the overland route to India. 

The new Arctic Expedition is appointed to sail about the first week in May. 
The intended route is through Barrow Straits, between Cape Walker and Bankes* 
Land, and thence to the continent of America, to the westward of Wollaston 
Land. They will still be able to take two years’ provisions, though the steam 
apparatus and coals will not admit of their taking three years' complete, as on 
former arctic voyages. Capt Crozier is to accompany Sir J. Franklin. 

Mr. Baily has just completed, for the College at Calcutta, a monument of 
the late Mr. David Hare, the statue being 6^ feet in height 

The freedom of the City has been voted to Sir Heniy Pottinger, in a box 
valued at 100 guineas. 

The Precursor steamer arrived at the Sand Heads, Calcutta, on the 20tb 
December. She had been looked for from about the 6th. The detention 
arose from bad weather at the Cape, which denied her communication with the 
shore for eight or nine days, and an accident to her madiinery, which, with 
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QMlingi detained her sixteen days at the Mauritius, where, through the stu- 
pidly of the pilot, she was put on a coral reef, but got off in a couple ol 
hours, with some slight injury to her copper, sufficient, however, to send her 
into dock.**-OMr2a)id Calcutta Star, 

The merchants connected with the East Indies are in great consternation at 
an announcement from Marseilles, by which it appears that the Calcutta mail 
that left here on the 24th ult. found no vessel to convey it to Malta. The con- 
sequence is^ that it will have to wait at Marseilles till the arrival of the 
Bombay mall that leaves here on Friday, before it can be carried on to Malta 
and Alexandria. When it reaches the latter place, one of two contingencies 
may arise—either it will be forwarded to Bombay with the Bombay mail, in 
which case the original and duplicate letters will both go by the same vessel ; or it 
will be detained there a month for the next Calcutta conveyance, and in that 
case the duplicates will precede the originals. Great dissatisfaction is ex* 
pressed at the oversight which seems to have been committed by the Admiralty 
in not providing a vessel to take the Calcutta mail from Marseilles to Malta. 
AU the advantage that was held forth by the announcement of a special mail on 
the84dli ult is completely thrown away. — TVmet, Feb, 5. 

It appears the steam arrangements have undergone another change, — oi 
rather, we should say, the negotiation that was pending between the Peninsula] 
and Oriental Company and her Majesty’s Government, for the conveyance ol 
the mail to Alexandria on the 3rd of each month, has, for the present, fallen tc 
the ground, we believe under an impression that the steamers belonging to bei 
Majesty, which are now lying idle, may be economically employed on this ser* 
vice, and they are consequently refitting for the purpose. The Styx will lead 
off on the 3rd proximo ; but as her Majesty's steamers will neither carry goods, 
parcels, nor passengers, the Peninsular and Oriental Company, for the accom- 
modation of the public, have determined to start their Constantinople boats or 
the 1st of each month. This comfortable medium of conveyance, with a branct 
boat from Malta to Alexandria, will enable passengers to reach Egypt two oi 
three days prior to the arrival of the outward mail, and consequently they will 
pass through to Suez with much case and comfort, and passengers from Bom. 
hay will proceed by the came meons to England. The new arrangement of the 
Ooveniment cannot last long, because, on the homeward voyage, the Penin. 
sular and Oriental Company’s steamers will outrun her Majesty’s smallei 
vessels ; and then, doubtless, there will be strong and influential representa- 
tions, and the public voice will compel the Government to build steamen 
suitable for the work, or to make an equitable contract with parties who have 
them already at command. As the last alternative will be the most economical, 
there can be no doubt that it will be adopted in the end . — Monthly Times, 

On the 24th and 25th February, the trial took place before Lord Denman, 
and a special jury, in the Court of Quqen’s Bench at Guildhall, of “ The Queen 
V. Douglas," which was an Information filed at the instance of the East-India 
Company, against Captain Archibald Douglas, for having, whilst resident at the 
court of tlie Rqjah of Tanjore, corruptly received Rs. 11 6,000 from the Rajah, 
and also about Rs. 17,000 from the Rqjah of Pooda Cottab, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjore, in violation of an act passed in the year 1793, and ol 
the oath taken by him upon his appointment to the post of resident It ap- 
peared that Capt Douglas hod filled that post from 2od October, 1839, to 16tfa 
March, 1841, at which latter period he left Tanjore for the Neilgharry Hills, 
onsiok leave, and Mr. Bayley, auistant to the secretary of the Governor ol 
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Midxu (Loid £lpbiii»tone)» wis appoiot«d to take tenporwjr dmge fki 
retidenef in Capt l>oiigiu*a abaeoee. Mr. finding raaaon to kallivib 

from hfi bemmiinicatioBa with the Biyab of that Cept Dei||lai had 

been in the habit of reoeiiriog pres<;(^ from the Bi|jih| eommnnlealed tho iMd 
to the Madiaa Oovemment, and Mr. W Kindereley (now deoeaaed) wee 
diwcted to proceed to l^jore and inatitute a aeerdlhigioqiiiiy hito the matter. 
Mr. Kinderaley, on arrlrlng at TaiQore, commOnlorM in writiil| to Cept Doog* 
laa the nature of the general ebargea alleged agiAiiat himi add roqneeted hoai 
him a speeidc answer, llie reply from Capt. Douglas wae eoaaideted hy Mr. 
Kinderaley not to aifcrd such anawer, and he addreaaed hhn again, raplitiog 
tlie chargea, atating particulars, and the namea of the partial upon wboaa atata- 
meiita they reated. Capt. Douglaa, in bia further letter, ebaij^ these pefione 
with Ooliuaion ; but he refused to produce his private account with Meiife* 
Parry, at Madras, his bankers and agents, to hit credit with whom some el the 
sums of money were charged to have been transferred. One of the lettere, which 
was dated 20th December, IBtl, and which was relied upon by the Solkltor- 
General, on the part of the prosecution, as an unequivocal avowal by Capt. 
Douglas of his own guilt, is as follows ; — 

“ My dear Kiiincrsley,— I have some hopes that you may be spared a duty 
which 1 am sure must be most disagreeable to you, from a letter which I have 
addressed to the Government, and of which I enclose you a copy. Pray thaw 
it the official ; if you think proper, to Bayley, with my regards, if he pleaies to 
accept them,— certainly with my respects. He has acted honourably and 
fairly to me, according to the impression which he received ; but I with he 
could have read my heart, or, which would have answered the same purpose, 
the heart of the wicked rajah. Ho bitterly deceived! No; it la 1 that have 
been most bitterly deceived, I have not the least intention of denying the 
fact of having lent myself to a system of some forty years’ duration. Tim 
cruelty of Siv Frederick Adams’s moasuro -my deep and hopeless state 
of embarrassment — the icfusal of the Court to gprant me any redress, be- 
cause I was employed out of the regular line of my profession, though 
they acknowledged the injustice and oppression I had met with from 
their Governor at Madras— the inattention of Lord I'i. (suppoaed to be 
Lord Elphinatone) to their orders for my appointment to Travaucore by way 
of compensation — the reduction of ray saiaiy at Tanjore, when I did return 
there, by upwards of fiOOt a year— the entire failure of my health, and with It 
all hopes even of release for the debts 1 had incurred for otheri— I could add 
to the list ; but though I did so for ever, it would be no excuse ; the best, the 
only really palliative part of the proceeding is, that I did not deceive the rqah. 
He was told I would unflinchingly perform my public duty ; and I did so, 
hoping against hope. I told him repeatedly I would leave him to his fate, 
never to return ; and I did so,— at how great a sacrifice, let the present well- 
founded, as likely to happen, apparent ruin, to which Bayley’s belief of the 
nqah’s assertions eseposes me and mine, testify. Good-bye. I have been very 
foolish, hoping against hope, and misled by the rajah's promises, and at times 
even bis semblance of amendment. If your inquiry should proceed, even in 
spite of my letter, it should commence with the installation of Sirpagee in 
1799, and Mr, Torins and his annuity of l,000f. per annum ; Colonel Blackburn, 
ditto, ditto; Fife’s ditto; and, above all, to entertain tlie fact whether or 
not 1 made any alteiatioD in the method left me by poor old M*Clean. No 
yl*;<i/.yowr)i.N.S.V(,i.iy.No.2n. 4 A 
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eiWMi I know it» lad daaplf M It. It 4o6S not tigaMy whatliar it wm tha 
vam bite of tbt apple, or the eating it al]. Touch not— taate not. The Act 
of Iniol?eiicy wM the choice left me, and I was weak. 

** I am, ftuthfiilly, 3 rourt, 

** A. Dovolas. 

‘ Addressed to W. Kinnersley, Esq., Tanjoro." 

The case having been laid before the Attorney- General, he filed an ex (^eio 
intonation agmnst Capt. Douglas (then in England), and a mmdamua was 
granted by this Court to the Supreme Court at Madras, for the purpose of 
taking evidence in support of the charges, which was accordingly taken on the 
spot, and copies of sueh evidence were transmitted to this country. On the 
part of the defendant, Mr. Kelly objected to the reception of this evglence, on 
the ground (tafsr aUa) that the original transcript, and not copies, should have 
baan transmitted, which point the judge reserved. 

Mr. Kelly, for the defendant, contended that he had merely followed the 
pmctioe bf his predecessors in receiving presents, without which the income of 
his office would not have defray^^ bis expenses, and be complained that Capt.' 
Dougla^bould have been selected as a victim. The Company had arrested 
him as nieserter, and when lie obtained his release by haheue corpus, they In- 
stituted this proceeding. He entreated the jury to deal justly, but mercifully 
and leniently, with him. The jury returned a verdict against the defendant. 
Lord Denman, in his address to the jury, commended the conduct of Mr. 
Bayley, wlio, wlien offered presents which had not been rejected by former 
residents, hod not forgotten that he was an Englishman, and preferred the 
performance of his duty to the gratification of his interest. 

A column is to be erected by subscription to the memory of the late Sir 
William Nott, near his native place, Cormaithen. 

Our letters from Alexandria (Feb. 8, 1845), referring to Mr. Galloway’s pro- 
jeeted railroad, state that that gentleman, having brought the subject to the 
Pasha, the latter desired him to prepare a plan, saying that he would look at it 
after his return from Upper Egypt. In the meanwhile, Mr. Galloway has been 
measuring the ground on the spot. Tlie notion of the canal across the isthmus 
seems to be dropped.— TVmes, Feb. 26. * 

In the Diarh do Govemo of Lisbon, of the 15th February, is published a 
copy of m decree issued by the Chinese High Commissioner Ki, dated the Slst 
of October last, in which, by order of the Emperor, the port of Macao is de- 
clared open to the trading-yessels of Portugal, and of all other nations. 

OlilTl AKi . 

SirJamss DowHng, Chi^ Justice of New South Woles.— Sir James Dowting 
died at his residence, at Darlinghurst, Sydney, on the 27th of September. He 
was bom in 1787, and was called to the English bar, where he acquired a 
high profiBsaional reputation ; the reporta bearing the name of " Dowling and 
Rytand," are well known. He had been some years at the bar, when, in Juie, 
IW, he wu appointed to the office ofpmsne ju^ in New fkmth Wales ; and 
In August, 18S7, on the retirement of Sir Francie Foibes, he wes elevated Co 
the Chief Justiceship, on which occasion he received the honour of knighthood. 
Sir Junes had obtained leave of absence for two years, in order thst ha might 
visit bis native country, with a view to the restoratUm of his health, which had 
oompletefy broken down under the pressure of exeessife hdioui^ occegioiied by 
the withdrawal of Judge Burton to Madras. Sir James was then leA to dis- 
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charge all the dudee eoBoeeted with the Ceorta of £q■it)^ Cevineii Law, Ad- 
tnimlt 7 » and the Criminal Court, with only one eoe^jator, Judge Si^phena. 
Theae datiea eompletely broke him down, end he wee thrown upon hie bed 
iimpahle of fhrther exertion. I^i^hiedioel attendante at ooee pronouneed the 
nccesaity of immediate withdrawal from all eetive entployiiianb ea well aa the 
expediency of a change of clinute. Under theae drcumatanoea, the goeefior 
grented him perroiaaion to return to Enghmd; md he hid teken hia paa- 
tage with Lady Dowling, in the hope that he would be able to Mdie 
hia duties hereafter. Unhappily, however, a tempomry coitvaieaeettea wia 
Bucceeded by a relapa,;, which carried him off, to the regret el all the iahabilanta 
of the colony, by whom he was sincerely reapected, not only on account ef Mi 
great taMMit, integrity, apd impartiality ae a judge, but for hia unceealhg bene- 
volence aa a man, li&ving been a liberal contributor to every institution caldtt- 
lated to promote tlie happiness or advantage of the colony. Frevloua to Ua 
death, tlie legislative assembly, impressed with the value of hts past seivieae 
(having been 17 years on the bencli), voted him the full amount it bis offiehd 
salary (2,000/. a-year) during his absence, although it is custommon alMh 
occasions to reduce tliat moderate stipend one-half. Farewell addre||||i of the 
most flattering description were presented to him by the corpcBlon arid 
every institution in Sydney : while the bar not only offered the strongest et- 
pressions of tlieir 83 rmpathy, but handed to him a valuable piece of plale, 
commemorative of the high regard which they entertained for him, end the 
deep sorrow they felt at the cause of his departure. ** It Is a sourae of painflil 
reflection to tlie family of the learned judge,'* observes the Olobtf ** that, three 
years back, wlien labouring under iiUhealtli, arising from his incessant appli- 
cation, he applied to the Governor (Sir O. Oipps) for permission to return to 
his native air to recruit his strength, but was refused on the ground of economy, 
and on the pica that his medical men would not certify that he Was incapable 
of continuing liis duties without danger to his life. Ilie economy by this Altai 
determination secured was a saving of 5001 a-year, for two years. One-half of 
Sir James's salary would liave been apportioned to some gentleman of the her, 
who would have been placed oi^ the bench, and this sum would have been 
increased to 1,5004 per annum, the salary of a puisne judge, out of the colonial 
funds. This refusal is the more extraordinary, as a similar license bad been 
granted to his predecessor. Sir F, Forbes, and to Judge Burton, next In 
seniority to himself, without hesitation. Judge Burton, on his return to the 
colony, was appointed to a better post at Madras, and thus Sir James and 
Judge Stephens were left to perform the whole judicial duties of the colony, 
and the life of a valuable public functionary has bMn sacrificed." 

In the ofl&cial announcement of the event, in the Sydney Gazette, the governor 
expresses his assurance, " that the public in general will join with him in deeply 
regretting the loss which the colony has sustained by the death of his Honour, 
and in a desire to pay all possible respect to his memory," and his intenthMi to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Chief Justice, which he invites all officers of 
the civil government also to attend. 

Sir James has left behind him a widow, two daughters, and a son, in the 
colony. Mr. James Dowling, his second son, is at the English bar, and waa on 
the eve of his departure to the colony, hourly expecting the arrival of his 
fiither. His fiunily in this country ii well known as members of tbs bar, Snd 
by their connection with our periodical and general literature. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan, 20. At Roebampton, the Hon. Mrs. Leelie Melville, son. 

Feh. 10. At Curzon. street, May-fair, Viscounteu Jocelyn, daughter. 

— At Stockton-on-Tees, the lady of W. C. Gibson, Esq., Ceylon Civil 
Service, son. 

11. At Bishopitoke, the lady of Captain Walter, Bombay Cavalry, 
daughter. 

18. In Upper Orosvenor-street, the lady of James Weir Hogg, Esq., 
M.P., son. 

18. At the East- India College, the wife of the Uev. Henry Melvill, B. A., 
dauffhter. 

24. At Warley Barracks, Esbcx, the wife of Capt. .W. F. Hay, E. I. Co/s 
depbt, daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

FJb. A. At Tonbridge- wells, James A. Durham, Esq., to Maria Helen, 
daughter of William Thomas Toone, Esq., late of the Hon. East- India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— AlP'St. Pancras Church, Mr. George Wickens, of Southwark, second 
son of George Wickens, Esq., of Rotberfleld, Sussex, .to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late William Cole, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

— At Edinburgh, A. Ea.ster, Esq., to Jessie F. Steel, eldest daughter of 
the late Lieut, col. J. Taylor, Bengal army. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover- square, Percy Tuckin Snow, Esq., 3rd Madras 
Light Infantry, to Louisa Maria, eldest daughter of T. A. Shaw, Esq., late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

11. At St. Paul's Church, Edinburgh, Sir William Cornwallib Harris, Major 
of the Hon. the East- India Company’s Bombay Engineers, to Margaret, only 
daughter of George Sligo, Esq., of Seacliff, in the county of Haddington. 

12. At Carron-hall, in the county of Stirling, North Britain, Lieut.- Colonel 
Armine S. H. Mountain, C.B., of the Cameroiiians, to Charlotte Anne, eldcat 
daughter of Lieut-Colonel Dundas, of Carron-hall. 

14. At Monkstown Church, county of Dublin, Lieut. Archibald J. M. Boi- 
leau, of the Madras engineers, son of Thomas Boileou, Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service, and Judge of the Northern division, Masulipatam, to Georgiatia 
Elizabetlu eldest daughter of George Wilson Boilcau, Esq., of Monkstown, 
county of Dublin. 

15. At Woodbury, near Exeter, Capt. A. 11. Witson, 14th regt. Bengal N.I., 
to Anna Saunders, oldest daughter of the late Capt. W. R. Smith, R.N. 

DEATHS. 

Ocf. 22. On board the Poictiers, returning to England for the recovery of 
his health, I/ieutenant Edmund Leicester, 52nd Regiment Madras N. I., second 
son of the late Rev. G. C- F. Leicester, of Hatfield Broad Oak. 

Det'. 27. AtDemerara, John T. Rothney, Esq., of the Civil Service of that 
colony, aged 25. sixth son of Mr. Alexander Rothney, of the East-Tndia 
Comj^ny’s home establishment. 

Jan. At Wiesbaden, duchy of Nassau, Susan Maria, youngest daughter 
of Captain H. A. Drummond, late of the Hon. East- India Company’s Service, 
aged 10 Tears. 

Feb. 4. Colonel Andrew Creagb, C.B., late commanding SUt Foot, and 
Aide-de-CamptoHia Majesty William IV. 

0. In Air-street, Piccadilly, in his 56th year, F. W. Morgan, Esq., late 
Captain in ^e Hon. East- India’s Company’s service. 

11. At his residence, Heme-hill, Surrey, James Hine Ball, Esq., late of the 
East'ludia House, aged 62. 

12. At Southampton, lieutenant £. N. Kendall, R.N., marine super- 
intendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company. He' served on 
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several expeditions in the Arctic and Antarctic Scat, and aecompinied the lait 
expedition of Sir John Franklin to the Polar Sea, between tlie years tSS*) and 
1627, and was the companion of Dr. Richardaon iMi that branch of Ibe expe- 
dition wliicli discovered and delineHad the northern toast of America lying 
bet^sen the Mackenxie and Copper -Vnine rltm. 

14. At Guernsey, T, H. Davies, Esq., late l^aklcnC Madras Med. Bond. 

— J. C. Grant, Esq , eldeht son of the late Dr. W. L. Grant, Bengal 
ecrfaUisLincnt 

15. At Torquay, aged 23, William Ct. II. Voh, IJwj., yonngcat son of the 
late Dr. Vos, of ('alcuttn. 

— Dr. W. A. Hugheys, fui merly of the Madi-as mod. establishment, aged SO. 

16. At Camberwell Ne\v>roud, Captain William Orrok, of the Hon. Eaet- 
Indiu Company’s 16th Regiment of Bombay N. 1., agedSS. 

17. At Brighton, Miss Julia Sophia Cross, RgeU 12, niece and adopted 
daughter of Capt. amit Mrs. Ccgaii, Upper Malt, Hammersmith. 

21. At his house in Grafton-street, Piccadilly, Guy Lenox Frendergast, Esq., 
aged 66, Utc of the flast- India Company's Civil Service, formerly chief of 
Surat, Member of Council at Bombay, and M. P. for Lymington. 

SHIPPING 

AaRlVAl>. 

Jan. — Sdmliun, Beiigul, Downs; Gerlnide, Batavia, St. Alban’s Head 
—30. Persian, Madras, Fiastbourn. -■ .31. Louisa, Van Diemen’s I.And, Port- 
land ; Tsabeila, Mauritius, Downs. — Feb. 1. John Edward, Bengal, Downs; 
Bahamian, China, Liverpool ; Andromache, Singapore. Dover.i— 3. Carshtdton 
Park, Manilla, Dover.— 4. Augustus, South Australia, Isle of Wight; Caie^ 
dnnia, Batavia, Lsle of Wight.- 5. Carthaqinian, Bombay, I/iverpool; Siam, 
Bengal, Sandgute. — 0. Dauntless, Bengal, Downs ; Hortemia, Cape of Goo^ 
Hope, Portsmouth ; Birene, China, Brest— 7. David Malcolm, Bengal. Fal- 
mouth ; Montefiores, Mouritiub, Fulmoiitii ; Timandra, Bengal, Falmoutli.— 
9. Duke of Cornwall, Madras, Brighton. — 10. Begia, Mauritiua, Plymouth; 
Aen^a/, Moulmeiii, Plymouth; China, I'.iverpool ; 7Je/5i, Bombay, 

l.iverpool ; Theodosia, Bengal, Liverpool ; Kiizahrth, Mauritius, Falmouth ; 
Admiral Troup, Batavia, Torbay; /Iran, Bengal, Falmouth. — 11. George IV„ 
Singapore, Hastings.— 12. Haidie, N S. Wales, off the Wight; Earl Durham, 
Bengal, Portsmouth ; Esther, Bengal, Liverpool ; Isabella Harnett, Bengal, 
Liverpool ; Meloc, Singapore, Bordeaux. — 13, liobert Matthews, Van Diemen’s 
liund, Portsmouth ; Braganza, (St.) Constantinople, Portsmouth ; Athol, 
Bombay, Clyde. — 14. EaU of Durham, Madras, Portsmouth; Poictiers, Ben- 
gal, Falmouth ; Me Lead, Mauritius, Isle of Wight; Lady Feverskam, MadraSt 
Portsmouth ; Afary Ridley, Bengal, Eddystone ; Dou^s, Cape of Good Hope* 
Dublin.— 15. Ingkwood, China, Liverpool; Isabella Blyth, Mauritius, Torbay; 
Unicorn, Mauritius, Dover; Thomas Young, Bengal, Downs; Cbokson, 
Mauritius. — 17. England’s Queen, Chino, Downs; Reliance, Penang, Downs; 
King of the Netherland's, Batavia, l>over. — 19. Bkeme, N. S. Wales; 
Samarang, Batavia. Plymouth. — 21. Patna, China, Liverpool.— 22. Akbat, 
Mauritius, Cork. — 24. Urania, Batavia, Plymouth ; Earl of Liverpool, China, 
Portsmouth ; Robert StnaU, Bengal, Dover ; Belle Creole, Mauritius, Dosvns ; 
Emma Eugenia, Colombo, Bengal, Downs; JiacA, Mauritius, Downs. — 

25. Queen of England, Bengal, Liverpool ; London, ditto ; Governor, Cape of 
(iood Hope, Liverpool; Wild Irish Girl, Bombay, Liverpool; Harrimn 
Chilton, Benml, Liverpool; Achilles, Ceylon, Folkstone; Emma, Bombay, 
I/iverpooi ; Medusa, China, Downs ; Duke of Portland, Madras, Sandgate ; 
Plancius, China, Downs. 


uKraaTURis. 

From Liverpool.— Jan. 17. Ranger, Batavia. — 28. Syren, Calcutta.— 29. 
Hope, Ceylon i-Argyle, Chins. — 31. William MUchell, China; Invoice, M’uuritius.— 
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Feb. 2. RtiheH Hcndtreont Calcutta.— 8. Robert, Batavia ; Burley, Bombw.— 
11. AHee Brooke, Mormon, China; Patriot Qwon, Beim.— 12. Peru, 
Bombay.— IS. heiua, Bombay.— 18. Sea Queen, Calcutta; St^perior, N. S. 
Walea.— 'SO. Jeeeie, Bombay.— 21. Meg qf Mddon, Calcutta. 

From the Downs.— Jam. 29. MauriUue, China; Winffhd, Calcutta; 
B^ed, Mauritiui.— 31. AcbiUet, St. Helena ; Maty, Calcutta.— Febt 4. Nor- 
Jblk, Algoa Bay ; Inehiman, Bombay* — 5. Mary Ann, Cape and Madtas.— 6. 
SdoiByn, Singapore ; Avoca, Singapore.— 7. Seringapatani, Ceylon ; Bueeorah 
Merehant, N. S* Wales.— 10. Swifteure, Mauritius.— 11. Latfy Rowena, 
Calcutta; Helen Stewart, China; Briton, Mauritius.— 12. Madura, and 
Byderdbad, Aden.— 14. Orator, Bengal. — 15. Anna Roherteon, Madras.- 
Afodapatcor, Madras and Bengal; Ekza Scott, St Helena; Veepaeian,, 
Manilla.— 19. Berkehire, Bombay.— 22. Oangee, N. S. Wales. 

From Portsmouth.— Feb. 4. Prima Donna, Swan River. — 7. Caroline, 
Mauritius and Ceylon.— 6. WilUam Shmd, China.— 14. WWiarnHyde, Hobart 
Town ; H. M. 8. Lilly, Coast of Africa.— 18. Ann, Madras and China.— 19. 
Conreed, Cape. 

• > From Plymouth. — Feb. 15. Himalaya, Cape. 

From Deal.— Feb. 7. Cowslip, Mauritius. 

From Shields.— Feb. 9. Borneo, India. 

From Kingstown. — Feb. 15. Elizabeth Henry, HohnvtTfrNVL. 

Frotn the Clyde.— Jam. 25. Bombay; Mary Anne, Singapore; 

Mery EKza, Madras.— 12. Duchess of Argyll, Boipbay. 


INCIDEMTl. 

Cave of Good Hope* Dec. 13. — The Wm. Metcalfe, Calcutta to London, 
arrived at the Cape, lost foremast, maintop-gallant mast, &c., during a heavy 
gale, and had seven men killed. 

Madras, Dec 18. — The Lord Eldon, Worsell, was totally lost at Madras, 
on this date, during a violent gale. 

China, Oct. 25. — The Harriet (English brig) was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Yang tsze Keang; the loss of property is estimated at 100,000 dollars. 

Falmouth, Fer B.— The Arab, Sumner, from Bengal, on entering the har- 
bour, grounded off St. Mawes Castle, but came off after, without apparent 
damage. 

Portsmouth, Feb. 7. — The Courier, Whitley, London to the Cape, put in 
with stern stove, and mainsail split, having been in contact off Beacliy Head 
with a ship, name unknown. 

Blacewall, Feb. 10.— The Henry, Finlayson, for Ceylon and Moulmeiii, 
took firo in the river, is completely gutted, and is scuttled in Blackwall reach. 


lASIEMOERb. 

Per TV^s (steamer), to Malta and Alexandria.- Mesdames Cole- 
grave, Outram, Mackey. Carataira, Brett; Rev. Mr. Dredge; Captains 
Lting and Graves; Ijieut Aplin ; Ensigns Ord and Gardener; Messrs. Gifford, 
Colegrave, Russell, Kersham, Renlock, Miles, Shackelton, Richards, Ryan, 
Heatley, Stillman, Thomas, Creagh, Ord, and Douglas. 

Per steamer Oriento/, from Southampton. For Malta.— Mesdames Walsh 
and England, and three children ; Geii. Vern* Capt. Agnew, Mr. Armstrong, 
Mr. Cecil, and Mr. A. Bcthunc. For Alexandria. — Mrs. Baines and Miss 
Campbell. For Madras. — Lieut. Elmliirst. For Ceylon.— Mr. and Mrs, 
Croomr, Mr. Vaiulespar, and Mr. Pownull. For Calcutta. — Messrs. Hardinge, 
Hanmar, Druminoud, Marshall, Bell, Cookes, Mylne, Lambert, Russel, Heath. 
Jenkins, Brown, and I^owe ; Mr. Cariiie (to embark at Suez, for Ceylon) ; 
and Mr. Mackenzie (at Malta, for Calcutta). 

Per Prima Donna, to Cape of Good Hope and Swan River.— Mr. and Mrs. 
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BUnd; Mr. and Mn. Brough and infant ; Dr. and Mn. Hindi; Mill taipiom 
Mr. 8. p, Fhilllpf. 

Per for Madm.— Mn. Gen. Fraier; the Mlnei Praier» Bt 
and H. Fraier; Cant. Stevenion ^ Madtai); Dif. O'Brien and Deere { 
Meifas. Lewto, Andenon, and MoFonald. 

Ptu Shmmttrjft for Mauritiui, See.-«Lieat. col. Svreating, 11. A.; and Mic; 
Scor. For Colombo.— Mr. Thomaon i LieeU. Tulk and HIQt of €iyl(M| 
Riflei ; Dr. Murrayi etaff luigeon ; and Mr. SaMooidlerre. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1843^. 



4 ,Dcr. 11...... (per BwmM 

15 'Dec. 13 (per^Atar) 

6 'Jon. 11 (per Atalanta) 

Ju. 3, 1844 . . Fob. 11 (per FteroHa) 

Feb. 6 {March 13 • • • (per Berenice) 

Marche I April 8 mer Cfeopoira) 

April 6 1 my 12 {^ei Atalanta) 

May!) Juneb (per ricroria) 

June? July 9 /per Seeoefrie) 

I July H Aug. G {pmAkbar) 


Aug. 7 |Sept.7 (per lejKMnrrw) 

Sept. 7 Ort. la (per C/eopoiro) 

Ort. 7 'Nov. 19 (|N.T Berenice) 

Nov 7 .Dec. 13 • (per KIcforia) 


37 Dec. 17 . . 
SI Dec.ao .. 
S6 Jan. 17 •• 
SI Fcbi 16 • 
81 March Ifl 
33 April 14.. 

30 May 13*.. 

31 June 14- ' 
33 July 16 .. 
99 Aug. 12.. 
31 Sept. Id- 
as Oct 19 .. 
36 iNov. I7t . 
30 


43 Dec.2U .. 
45 'Jan. 1.... 
49 Jan. 19 .. 

41 {Feb. 19 .. 

42 March 91 
39 April 10.. 
37 ,May 17* 

39 June 15 • . 

40 July 17.. 
33 Aug. 10.. 
30 Sept 18.. 
49 Oct 20 .. 

41 Nov. 90.. 


A Mall will be made up in London, for Bombay, eid Southampton, at 8 o’clock on the moni 
of the 3rd, and vid ManetUes on the evening of the 7th March, if not poitpiKied t a M 
will alio be made up for Calcutta vid Soutliamptoo on the 90tb. and vid MarBelllea on the 94th 


OVERLAND MAILS ftom INDIA, 184445. 


Date of leaving Per Steamer to Anlved in London 
Bombay. Suei. vid Maneilliii. 


Anlved in London 
vid SouthampiVB. 


Jan. 1, 1644 .... Bwvnice 'Feb. 6 38 'Feb. 14 (per OHoiUal) 44 

Feb. 1 ampatra MorchS 30 , March 13. .(per Or. Livorpooi) 41 

March 1 AtaJanta ......'Aprils 3S April 9 (per OHan/o/) 89 

AprUl Vtctona iMay 5 34 May 11 .(per Or.Litwrpooi) 40 


Aprils as lApnlO (per OHon/ai) 89 

Mays 34 May ll..-.(perOr.Li«arpooi) 40 

Junes 35 'June 11 (per Orienfe/) U 

July 4 46 July lU-.^pcT (^.Lie«i|^) M 


AprU 1 Vtctona May S 34 May 11 . 

May 1 Baraniee Junes 35 'June 11 • 

May 90 Clvopatra ...... July 4 46 July 10* 

June 19 Akhbar Aug. 9 44 'Aug. 10 1 

July 81 dmpatpa Sept 11 49 iBeptl6 

Aug. 27 Akbar‘>“ Oct3.." 37 lOct 7 • 

Oct. 1 Vtctoria Nov. 5 86 Nov. 10 

Nov. 1. 4ifl/<initt. ••••.•* Dec. 5 85 |Dec*10 


44 'Aug. 10 iftsJjodpMarpwood)] U 


Jan.]. 1845 . ...|J 


38 Jan. 11 (perOHanTa/) 41 

ay |feb. 1 7 (iw JriiiMii i MM ' 


• Pm atMoer MmHaek, 


flfndoiMm. 
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BHTPS DESSrriNED FOR tNOIA, ftc,, AND THETR PRO- 
BA BT.E TIME OF BAT UNO. 


roil UBKOAT.. 

Q/tiroluu 372 tons. Hughes ... Lond. Docks... Mmeh 2. 

Orlando «... 333 Cockerell... W.T. Docks ... MsrchT. 

Lttfkini 701 Heldrick... E.I.Dockt ... March 8. 

Candahar,**: 642 Ridley St Kat Docks March 12. 

Timandra 432 Skinner ... Ijond. Docks... March 25. 

Edmondmrg 600 Allan E I. Docks ... March 20. 

Poietien 756 Denny March 31. 

Helen Mary 370 Gordon ... Lond. Docks... April 1. 

Mary Ridletf .309 Sharer April 1. 

Scindian 6}0 Terry ...... E.I.Docks ... April 12. 

JOU M\l)K\.s ANf> in.NOAL. 

Lady Clarke 440 Lawrence W. I. Docks ... Mardi 10. 

Pekin 600 Laing E.I.Docks ... Mdrch 17. 

Orient COO Wales April 10. 

Jiohrrt Small O.'i'i Williams ... April 22. 

« 

1 OH MAIUIA'h. 

City of Poonah .5.51 flight E.I.Docks ... March 26. 

Duke of Cornwall 580 Whitehead — March 31. 

Sv Robert Sale 741 Fawcett ... St Kat Docks April I. 

Minen^a R50 ...... Geerc E.LDoeks ... May 1. 

|(»U IKiMHW. 

Royal Sovereign .504 Freyer W. I. Docks ... March 7. 

Gilmore ,500 Maw Lond. Docks... March 15. 

Arab 485 Sumner ... St Kat. Docks March 15. 

Ahyn 374 Walker ... Lond. Docks... March 20. 

Heptane 64.3 Ferris E.I.Docks ... May 15. 

roH C‘iiiN\. 

aty of Derry 474 Were W. I. Docks ... April 1. 

rou C l-YLON. 

Pearl 200 Ueywood... W. I, Docks ... March 5. 

Btitannia 379 Gellatly ... St Kat Docks March 7. 

iSMiNo/ra * 400 Duncan ... W.l.Docks ... April 5. 

FOU .MAUtUMH. 

Ann Fakon 265 Bowness ... W.I.Docks ... March 8. 

Derwent 220 Steele — March 12. 

Ckiyntey Cnetle 381 Altbans ... St Kat Docks March 25. 

rOK ST. IITLENA. 

Vanguard 240 Langridge . Lond. Docks... March 6. 

Star 150 MacDonald St Kat Docks Mveh 6. 



( ) 


HISTORICAL AND CEttlCAL ASVIBW. 

Kaw XTIIl. 

Thb two mail 0 of tlio pant moBth bfing Indian intoUigeali 
down If) the Sib Febnuuy fromCalea^ and to tte I Sth front 
haye oontribnted little to oar prerious etook of infonnalion reapeei* 
ing the etate of t^e Punjab, or the prooeedinga in tlvt Soothm 
Mahratta country, — ^the most important topics of Indian politico if/L 
present Fuller and more exact details are, indeed, "famished of 
the revolution in the Sikh state, which enable us to form better 
tions of its ohnraoter, objects, and probable consequences. 

Notw^hstanding that the elements of disorder, which were 
scaro^y slumbering at Lahore, boded but a short life to the ill* 
compacted authority of the late minister, Heera Sing, the sud^n-* 
ness of ills downfal seems to have occasioned some surprise. The 
insubordination of the army, and the moasiires necessary to orer* 
come it, might have been expected to be the immediate cause of the 
event ; but it would appear that the discontent of the troops was 
one of the means employed for the overthrow of the minister, rather 
than the primary source of the occurrences which led to it. The 
Delhi Gazette* which has been usually well-iuformod respecting 
Punjabi ])olitic8, has traced the rise and progress of the revolution. 

Jowahir Sing, the maternal uncle of the maharajah, — a restless, 
intriguing man, jealous of the power of the minister, and desirous 
of exalting liiiuhelf by means of his sister, the rani mother, — obtained 
from Ileera Sing, who seems to have been justly distrustful of him, 
a jaghiro, upon which he was desired to reside. This, however, 
did not suit his purposes, and he returned to Lahore, wl^pre his in- 
trigues. A conjunction with those of his sister, alarmed the young 
vizier, who took measure**! to check them. In November last, 
Jowahir Sing retired to iTmritsur. Here he could mature his 
schemes against the minister with more security, and, though rejieat- 
edly summoned to Lahore, he delayed his appearance there until he 
had secretly secured a sufficient number of partisans to accomplish 
his ends. The minister had resolved upon putting Jowahir Sing to 
death, as well as the rani, his confederate ; but when the former 
arrived at Lahore (in the beginning of December), Heera lining 
found that the army had been gained over to the cause of bis 
rival. His adviser, the Pundit Jella, — a man who had rendered 

• Jamary STod. 
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himBelf obnoxiouB to all parties, exoept tbe minister, over whom 
he exercised an extraordinary indtieooe, — suggested the' strong and 
decisive step of dethroning the reigning prince, and substituting the 
son of the late Shere Sing ; other accounts say, another son of old 
Bimjeet, whose progeny, so scanty during his life that he doubted 
irhether he had a son, has, since his decease, developed the pro- 
perty of thO celebrated dragon's teetL This scheme, however, was 
devised too late ; the sirdars of the council, as well as the army, 
had been successfully dealt with by the ranl,-^-so great is female in- 
fluence in soAe parts of India. A consultation took place, at which 
deputies from the army assisted,— for this custom, analogous to that 
which existed in GromweU's army, seems to be one of their repub- 
lican traits still existing amongst the Sikhs ; these military advisers 
renounced allegiance to the minister, and declared they would re- 
cognise no other authority than that of the rani and such minister 
as she should appoint. The rani, in order to precipitate matters, 
announced that, unless Heera Sing retired from office, she would 
leave Lahore, with her son, the young maharajah. The crisis now 
approached. On the 19th December, the minister issued an order 
that Jowahir Sing should be placed under restraint in his own house, 
and he proposed to seise him, by means of his hill-men from Jum- 
boo, as soon as the gates were closed, and the Summun-booij was 
surrounded by a party. This was no sooner known than the 
troops assembled, and the seizure of Jowahir Sing was too perilous 
an act to be attempted. Next morning, when the gates were 
opened, the ministers summoned the officers of the army, and ad- 
dressed them to this effect : — ^That he had been appointed to the 
Sikh Khalsa by the will of the troops ; that the rani had expressed 
her determination to resist his wishes ; that he was now ready, if 
the officers desired it, to transfer the authority with whicHfthey had 
intrusted him to any person wh<«i 'they might deem fitter for the 
office, and was ready to acoept an inferior employment, if he could 
thereby render a service to the state. 

This speech, which was well calculated to work upon the persons 
he addressed, appears to have produced some effect. The officers 
oonsnlted, and desired time to give their answer. They proceeded 
to the rani, who effectually removed the impression which the n|i- 
nister’s address had made upon them, by telling them that the trea- 
sury had been exhausted by Heera, and promising large rewards for 
their co-operation in removing a ^cked minister, who was oppressing 
both them and the people. On the 2l8t the troops collected, and 
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Jowthir Sing, by bis omi aathority, oarried the oH bii 

stote^depbant, and pressf&ted lum to t|ie 8oUiii|'^ aooompinfaMi by 
most of the bfluential chiefs at Labote. wm, in efeet, a enb^ 
v<^rAi<>n of the power of the minister, who had kept at home daring 
this eritioal period, and now made prepaaalioiMi for dight to bk 
unde's foetress at Jumboo. At dawn of ^ 2ind Oeeamber* he 
quitted iabere, aocompaaied by the pandit, Meean Behan Sing^ 
Meean Lab Sing, and a few other adbesenta, with aboal 600 ina% 
ohiedy sowars (some of them said to hare been oormpted by Me 
enemies to betray him), and elephants with treaMue, leaving 
about 8,000 hill t^ps to defend his house. As soon as Jowahir 
Sing became aware of his flight, be communioated the important 
fact to, the troops; a general pursuit commenced, beaded by that 
sirdar, and the fugitives were overtaken at a place called the Je- 
madar's Baolee (well), about thirteen miles firom Lahore. It is 
said that, when the Khalsa troops came in sight, the tndtors in the 
escort of Heem Sing turned upon him. The party took refuge in a 
village ; the Khalsa troops surrounded aifd fired the hut in which 
Heera Sing and bis adherents had concealed themselves, which com- 
pelled them to come forth. Heera ofiered to surrender, but was 
mnnediately cut down. It does not appear whether the rest of hi* 
party fell here or at other places ; but it is certain that Meean Sohun, 
Meean Lab, Pundit Jella, and the ministor's secretary, named Dewan 
Chund, were put to death, with most of those of his followers who 
remained faithful. The heads of the principals were brought to 
Lahore, and paraded through the city. 

Thus fell a personage who, whatever estimate may have been 
formed of him prior to his elevation to power, eichihited after it 
qualities which, under less intiaotable circumstances, might have 
secured to him a long tenure of authority. How far his acts may 
have been the result of his own prudence and judgment, or how hx 
they may have been dictated by stem necessity, could only be de- 
termined by time and experience. His fall seems to have been 
brought about by causes independent of his own merits or demerits, 
arising from that total disorganization of the state which eveiy one 
foresaw would follow the death of Rui\jeet Sing, and which no in- 
ternal energy is capable of oontroUing. 

The measures of the conspirators appear to have been so well 
takf n, that this revolution was attended with little or no bloodshed 
at fihe capital. Jowahir Sing, on his return to Lahore, proceeded 
to the house of Heera Sing, the guard of which, learning ^ir mas- 
ter's fate, offered no resistance, and even entered the service of the 
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state. The sirdar accordingly took possession of the honse and the 
treasure it contained. Riot and disorder had been in a great mea^ 
sure prevented by excluding the troofMi as much as possible from 
the city. 

The avenue to the vizierat was now apparently open to Jowahir 
Sing ; but it appears that the Punches or deputations from the Sikh 
battalions proper, assnmed the management of afiairs, ostensibly 
under the direction of the sirdar and the rani, but really for them- 
selves. The mni proposed that her brother should be nomi- 
nated minister ; but the troops turned a deaf ear to the proposal, 
and caused letters to be written to Lena Sing, Majeeteea, at Benares, 
and to Prince Peshora Sing, at Forozepore, inviting the former to 
accept, the post of minister, and the latter that of commander of the 
army. On the 23rd December, a grand durbar was held, at which 
the chiefs congratulated each other on the emancipation of the state 
from the oppression of the Dogra family, though it is not mentioned 
wherein that oppression consisted. The recal of the European offi- 
cers was ordered, and Golab Sing, the Rajah of Jnmboo, was sum- 
moned to Lahore, to account for the treasures he had abstracted 
during the rule of his brother Dheean Sing and his nephew Heera 
Sing, preparatory to offensive operations against his state. These 
and other ulterior operations, however, wore suspended till the pro- 
mise should be fulhllod of augmented pay and gratuities to the 
troops, who declared that, otherwise, not a man should march; and 
negotiations had been going on respecting this matter ever since the 
revolution. The troops are meanwhile in a state of complete insub- 
ordination, beating and imprisoning their officers, and maltreating 
all who manifested the slightest inclination to oppose their wishes. 
We subjoin a sample of their proceedings : — 

Some artillerymen under Sultan Mahmood Khan, after placing their 
guns on the parade-ground, having taken some ofiPence, brought them in 
position and began to abuse their general. The latter, mounting a fleet 
horse, rode into the fort and represented the occurrence to the sirdar 
(Jowahir Sing), who brought the moharajali to the place. Some of the 
artillerymen, meanwhile, had proceeded to the general’s house, which 
they unroofed, and were about to set Are to it. The men paid marks 
of respect to the maharajah, but upon the sirdar addressing them in 
terms of admonition, they told him he had better mind his own affairs, 
as they did theirs ; that they should dismiss their general if he did not 
attend to wliat they required of him, and were determined to appoint 
whomsoever they pleased to be Uieir officers. They told the sirdar, fur- 
ther, that it was highly improper in hun to bring out the maharajah. 
The sirdar, it is added, thought it best to return to the fort, greatly dis- 
appointed. 



Hutarical mui (Tritie^ $&$ 

MwiwhUe, Prinoo PeaboiA Sing had obeyed ikm eanunon^ Mid 
returned to Lahore on the lot Jantiary* Ufioii pmenting^ 'IdmMlE 
before the niahmnyah, he unbv^skled hia iwoid and belt^ luld plaeed 
them at the feet of his highnees* He was well reoeived hj the 
trt<^ but Jowahtr Bing persuaded the laei not to eoantenanea 
hits* Ho waa aooordingly honoiuahly Mcild<4 by reoeifii|r a jnghire 
of Ra. 40,<M)0 per annum, in the neighbourhood of Seeaikote. The 
prince eecretiy Bounded the troope, irfao at drat evinced an in c li a a^i 
tion to support him, but finding that he had nothing to give tlM% 
whilst the rani lavished jewels and necklaces amongst thsMy 
they adhered to her, and recommended ^ patience'* to the princii 
who proceeded to his estate. Lena Bing manifested no ahu^ty to 
embrace the ofier made to him, and, notwithstanding urgent mes- 
sages, remained, at the date of the last advices, in his secure retreat 
at Benares. That the post of minister is not to be coveted is evi- 
dent from the effect which a report of its being about to be con- 
ferred upon Ittur Sing wrought upon that sirdar, who was sejaed 
with alarm, and, proceeding to the durbar, entreated that be might 
not be placed in a post for which he was unfit. 

One of the most laniontablo incidents of this revolution has been 
the number of suttees, widows and slaves of the slaughtered chiefs* 
No less than twenty-four individuals have fallen a saorifioe to this 
barbarous custom amongst a jioople who profess to have renounced 
the tenets of Hinduism; — namely, two wives and ten slaves of 
lleera Bing, two wives and five slaves of Meoan Sohun Sing, a wife 
and two slaves of Meeau Lab Bing, the wife of Pundit Jella, and 
the wife (only fourteen) of Dewan Chnnd. 

Tho latest advices represent the Sikh durbar as greatly disturbed 
by the movements of the British forces in the vicinity of their ter- 
ritories. Troops wore despatched to the ghauts on the Sutlej, and 
efforts were making to inspire them with a good spirit by liberal dis- 
tributions of gold necklacos. The utmost license, however, still 
prevailed amongst them ; they flocked into the oi^, in contempt of 
orders, obtruded themselves into the palace, and behaved in the most 
disorderly manner even in the royal presence. 

There is no diflSculty in foreseeing that the state of that country,, 
in which there is in fact no government, will compel inteKference on 
the part of the British-Indian authorities. This step will be de- 
layed as long as possible, from motives of prudence and polii^, as 
well as from a dread of that obloquy at home which has seldom 
failed to visit an Indian ruler who is supposed to pursue ^ sohemes 
of oonqueet," though really measures of self-defence. The pre- 
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4iat Gov^mor-Oenenil is conoentratiag a fbnnidabl? foroe 
the notth^WBSt frontier, in order to be prepared for any emafm 
genoy* The latest (Oalcutta) papers are nnable to speak with Wh 
tainty as to the inte^ntions of our Government. The ffurkof^ 
says A quiet oonoentration of troops in the north-west is in 
progress, but whether fur immediate interference, or simply as a pm* 
eautionary measure of defence, remains yet to be seen." T^ 

SUwr speaks more decidedly : — The Government is aocumulatlog 
a large force on the north-west frontier, and we believe the crisis of 
onr interference is rapidly approaching. The probabilities at pre- 
sent seem, that we shall meddle to mediate and settle, rather than 
to appropriate. There is no doubt that oommnnioations have passed 
between this and the court of Lahore ; and we incline to the opi- 
nion, that, should Gkilab Sing and his party make any decisive 
movement in hostility to the young maharajah, we shall step in ; 
the same should the Affghans attempt any irruption across the 
Attook. We deem it certain that the great preparations that have 
been gradually, though unostentatiously, going on, are far more 
than a mere precautionary measure.'* On the other hand, the 
Bombay Times considers it to be understood and admitted that no- 
thing short of the violation of our frontier will induce the Gover- 
nor-General to interfere. 

The operations on the Bombay frontier have not yet succeeded in 
putting down what now appears clearly to be an insurrection of the 
people. *^The troubles in the Kolapore and Sawnnt Warree conn- 
try, and the formidable robberies in the Northern Conoan," says 
the Bombay Timesy* continue almost unabated, in defiance of the 
efibrts of an army of 12,000 men, scattered in detachments above 
and below the ghauts. Various forts and villages have been taken; 
detachments have been parted from each other, united, and parted 
again ; yet subordination can scarcely be maintained beyond gun- 
riiot from our pickets. Though the success of the troops has been 
uniform, and their conduct excellent^ the insurrection continues 
apparently as far as ever from buing subdued." This is discouraging 
intelligence, for the war, an inglorious one, is harassing and unpo- 
pular. Three officers had fallen during the month, — CaptTaynton, 
fith Madras N.I. ; Lieut Campbell, and Ensign Faure, both of the 
2nd Bombay European Light Infantiy; and seven had been 
wounded. Lieat-C<donel Outram, with a light imgolar detadi- 
neot, was scouring the jangle in all diiectiooa,— -attacking forts, 
and taking possession of them when evacuated by the enemy. The 
• Ftbnianr Ist. 
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KMMi% ii0vei4ilM% mAmiwd Uodiwl sad gaaeiml hi^iiao«i|i 
mtempted. Vb» leaden of the inmgenti ^hibii s MMeoeA 
Wderiog oideoity. &AobSaa TMkno, tibe oaoe^oi^pMied 
who wade lUieeei^ ^ ^ people of Bidgeoai 

aad dke eamundlttg viUe^ee ia ooaHiiiift pe^ orhilfift Bi^‘ee Bia* 
gns yllnden the Korihem OoDoea, sad FboiAe 8«Mat*ft gsnge 
inleei dbsWsrroe tMtory. AU blie effoHt of Govenipieat to opM 
% momiiBiestioii wi^h some of ilm nbela ksve ftmled) m that tbeoe 
are no means of leandttg the sOoret baants and projected movemewli 
of the insoigeats, who are, on their part, miuuMy instmoted dh 
speeting oOr preeeedinga 

The {^rations of the sereral detachments engaged in this coun- 
try are so disjointed and desultory, that they cannot easily be com- 
bined into an intelligible narratiye. The troops nnder General 
Delamotte and Brigadier Wallace, baring advanced hi separate de^ 
tachments to the edge of the table-land, remained, at the end of 
December, posted on the verge of the mountain range which sepl^ 
ratps the plains of Kolapore from the low country towards the sea. 
Reinforcements had joined the camp at Kolapore and the head- 
quarters of the field force at Ilunmnnt Ghaut. Colonel Carr others, 
with a wing of the Queen's Royals, meanwhile, moved along the 
base of the mountains, with the view of closing up the bottom of 
the ravine, at the top of which the larger force was stationed, and 
so driving the insurgents before him, and placing them betwixt 
two fires. On the 27th December he had reached the bottom 
of the slope, near Rangna, which (as noticed in onr last Re- 
view) had been evacuated by the enemy, and was afterwards de- 
stroyed. Brigadier Wallace's force was now at the top of the 
ghaut, and that of Colonel Carruthers at the bottom, and the at- 
tempts to establish a communication between them met with the 
fiercest resistance from an unseen enemy. A party of 1 50 men, of 
the 2nd Europeans and 20th Madras N.I., sent by Brigadier Wal^ 
lace to reconnoitre the pass, encountered a fiaaking fire, and though 
they stormed and destroyed a stockade, they sustained a loss of 
(Enropeans) killed and twenty wounded. Here Lieut Campbell 
fell, whilst leading his men through a densely-wooded defile eom-^ 
manded by the insnrgents, who, from crevices and fissures of the 
scarp, and from behind rooks, opened a sore and dieadly fire, Oiq A 
Streitell, who commanded the perty, deemed H prudent to lUtreet 
On tiie 1st January, a party was sent down to oommunieote with 
Colonel Carruthers^ when preoantioa of nking the jmiji^e with 
ordnaaoe was adopted, which dislodged the enemy feom a irtaciauto 
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down, wfaenoe thoj had asnoyod a veooniioll^fhig par^ a 
few days before. 

The brigades had, on the 4th January, arrived at the foot of the 
gbant and valley leading from Warree to Seevapore, and Colonel 
Ontmm, witli hie Irregulare, was pushing up the valley of Banda, 
with the view of soonring the jungles and woodlands. Brigadier 
WaJlaoe, not without much fighting, established himself on the very 
crest of the precipice, on the borders of the Ooncan, overlooking 
some of the principal villages of the insurgents, including the forts 
or stockades of Seevapore and Kulmist. The enemy felt secure in 
the inaccessibility of their position in the rear, — tremendous scarps 
isolating their stockaded villages,— and they consequently waited 
without alarm the difficult approach of the troops from the right, 
left, and front. Fancy,'* observes one of the correspondents from 
the camp, “ mountains rising several hundred feet out of the Con- 
can, and having at the summit scarped rocks from 90 to 200 and 
300 feet of perpendicular height." An officer of the 2nd Bom- 
bay Europeans (Lieut. Brassey), having been engaged with an 
engineer officer in reconnoitering, suggested to Brigadier Wallace 
the practicability of desoouding the cliff, 110 feet high, by ropes, 
and, 08 an experiment, was lowered down, aud hoisted up again. 
The hint was not lost upon the brigadier, who, on tbe 4th January, 
prepared a light detachment, which, after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, at length sucoeedod in the jicrilous exploit of descending by 
rope-ladders the scarped rock, the last sixty feet being quite perpen- 
dicular. Lieut. Mardall, lOth Madras N.I., was the first to ven- 
ture down ; ho was followed by Liout. Brassoy, Lieut. Drury, 20th 
Madras N.I., and a corporal of lI.M.’s 22nd regiment. About 
thirty Europeans and twenty of the 2nd Grenadiers (N.l.) then 
effected a lodgement on a narrow ledge of rock (only ten feet), a 
O-ponnder having been also let down. The enemy were either un- 
aware of what was going on, or kept in check by the rifles of the 
16tb, and the flank companies of the 20th Madras N.l., so placed 
above and on each side of the ladders as to command the open 
ground at the bottom of the cliff for 200 yards. “ This passage of 
tbe western mountains," writes a correspondent of a Bombay paper, 
and thus turning the whole of the enem/s strong positions, and 
rendering them perfectly useless, may be considered one of tbe ' 
beddest measures adopted for years past Talk of native troops not 
doing daring things, we never saw men go more coolly to work 
than thoee of the 20th Madras N.l. ; they slang their arms across 
Uieir hacks, and went down as if they were only taking a ^mmon 
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walk. WkAi’WaUaM wMjr •M **.*k*'w», ‘ Wfco iatMd* kUnm* 
ingtliawffiom?* «tei7iiuio<tfdieHr«lliuik««vui««rtiM 
(Cftjfippq4 forwifd.'* 

111111 cUring operili^ii wm not eonydetod till Ike ITtk^ whmi 600 
inUOtry and three morlan had fceea seat dOwiL pcotilban^ 

and heavy bag^[age» were lowered 1^ tewjniiery eranei^ tfco B^on 4i- 
uoendtng by rope-Uddere. Lieut* Thompsooi and nine priviitee iMe 
more or Iosm hurt in this datigeioits feaiy but no fatal or eten eerieti 
acoident occurred. 

The resoH of this operation wae, that, on that day (the ITdi), 
SSeerapore, Kulmiet, and an adjoining village, were taken afanOit 
without resistanoe by a party under Major demons, 20th Madiae 
N.I. The insnrgents in Kulmist, said to have been 4,000 strong, 
set fire to their houses and fled, after a short engagement. The 
Kirwattoe Pans, leading from Sussadroog, where Brigadier Wallicb 
had suffered severely on a former occasion at a strong defile, was 
still in possession of the enemy, and a party of 200 Enropeans aid 
100 sepo 3 rs, with a 0-pounder, under Major George, H.M.'s 22Bd 
regiment, were ordered on the 1 8th to advance against the stock* 
ades. They wore, however, .«*o warmly met by the enemy, that, 
after a few vollies, the party was obliged to retire, closely followed 
by the enemy. Meanwhile, Colonel Carrnthers attacked the pass 
below, on the 10th, with 100 of the 2nd Queen's, and the insur-' 
gents were driven, after some fighting, from all their stockades, and 
tho pass was o[)ened. 

These operations prepared the way for the investment of the im- 
portant fort of Munohur (or Munnaur gud), filled with insurgents, 
under Phonde Sawunt himself, the capture of which, and that of 
Munsurtosh (or Musentosh), it was hoped, would close the campaign 
in this part. The forces under Colonel Outram, Colonel Garmthen^ 
and Colonel Bird, invested Munohur on the 22nd Januaiy (as ffur 
as a hill fortress, surrounded with stockaded jangles, can be invested), 
and the mortars opened against the fort on the t4th. Colonel 
Outram, with his usual activity, effected a lodgement close to the 
walls, on a ledge leading to one of the gateways, after much fight* 
ing, in which he lost several men. In one of these operations 
Capt. Taynton was killed. It is said be was picked off** in re- 
venge for having killed nine of the rebels, a short time before, hritii 
his own hand. On the 2.5th, an attempt was made to take the fort 
by esealade, which foiled, and four Enropean officers (Capts.'Mttttbee 
and Jacob, and Lients. Gardiner and Peyton) were wounded. On 
4^*a#./wrff.Nr8.Vo^.IV.No.24, 4 C 
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27th, the inaurgenta abandoned the fort, which wac taken pca- 
flaidon of by our troops. 

The latest intelligence states, howeyer, that the inaorgents re- 
mained unsubdued. “ Their real strength lies in the jungles, from 
which it is next to impossible to drive them.*' It is proposed to fire 
the brushwood covers as soon as the season will permit. Mean- 
while, the roads are everywhere obstructed, so that travellers, as 
well as military parties, are fired upon by tfu unseen enemy. This 
marauding system has extended to the southward, and the following 
incident will afford some idea of the state of tho country. 

Dr, Cahill, of the 2nd Europeans, proceeding to Bombay to meet 
hii fomily from Europe, and Ensign Faure, of the same corps, on 
his way to the samo place, having set out, on the Ist January, from 
Belgaum to Yingorla for embarkation, came up, at the bottom of 
the Ramghaut, with a detachment of tho 8th Madras N.I., under 
Major Lucas, who had been directed to open a communication with 
the sea-coast. Dr. Cahill and Ensign Faure, whose affairs were 
urgent, obtained an escort of twelve troopers, and pressed on. When 
within three miles of Banda, where the jungle was so thick that it 
was impossible to see six feet on either side, a quick and constant 
fire was opened upon the officers, and the ensign was mortally 
wounded. Major Lucas was attacked at the same place on his ad- 
vance, and suffered a loss of five men. The bodies of such of our 
troops as fall into the enemy's hands are barbarously mutilated, “ so 
rancorous is said to be the feeling of tho insurgents against English- 
men and Uie British Government." 

The enemy do not always confine themselves to the jungle. On 
the 20th January, a body of 1,500, under Lall Geer Gosain, a noted 
malcontent chief, approached within twenty miles of Kolapore. 
Two detachments set out to meet and intercept them ; the result was 
not known at tho date of the latest advices. 

The Northern Concan is still the theatre of the systematic depre- 
dations of the celebrated freebooter Ragojee Bangria^ who carries on 
his operations over an area of 500 square miles, in the most auda- 
cious manner, at the head of parties chiefiy drawn from the lowest 
and poorest portion of the people. 

91 s plan is to send notios to the wealthier men in the vUlagee to have 
sums, for which he will grant them a reoeip^ reedy by a ipe- 
oified day, when he will call for it, and bum their houses out off tl^ 
and slit their noses, if they foil to comply with his demands. Re 
usually keeps hb word, and the amount pf matilatipn thot has in this 
way hm i^cted is perfoctly frightful. The roads emywBere are 
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unsafe ; trsTellen are -waylaid and stripped of all they possess, and 
mutUat^ if suspected of concealment. Many of the TiUaget Ate almodt 
deserted by their inhabitants, who hare betaken themseltOs to the 
janglei^ trusting rather to the wild beasts of the forest than to the 
tinder mercies of Hagojee Bangria. Detachments of troops^ regular 
and irregular, and strong parties of police, hare for n^ly a twelte* 
moxnh been continually in ^e field, but all to no purpos^ 

Tho most important intolligenoe feom Scinde relatol to an 
dition under the immediato command of Sir Chades Napier, {be 
object of which is to chastise the predatory tribes, and destroy tbitir 
strongholds. Sir Charles has published a manifesto, explaining Us 
motives for entering the territories of the Khan of Khelat, with 
his permission. In this document he states that those territories are 
occupied on our immediate frontier by three powerful triboB,— the 
Doomkics, Jakranecs, and Doogtios,-— who are in open rebellion 
against their sovereign, the Khau. Last summer, without the 
slightest pretext, they made frequent predatory inroads on theBdnde 
territory, plundering villages, murdering the inhabitants, and de- 
vastating the country. In several instances, they were engaged 
with our outposts ; and, falling upon 200 unarmed and unoffending 
grass-cutters, they massacred nearly the whole of them, together 
with an officer's party of cavalry. The Khan of Khelat has the 
most friendly intentions towards the British Government, blit the 
rebel, Bcojar Khau Duomkie, was too powerful in arms to be re- 
duced by his prince, and openly bestowed in jaghire large tracts of 
bis sovereign's territory. The success of Beejar Khan rendered the 
rebel tribes more daring ; they frequently entered the Soindian fron- 
tier in search of plunder. Such a state of things could not be suf- 
fered. Ho (Sir Charles) was directed by the Govemor-Genetal to 
take such steps as were necessary to tranquillize the frontier afid 
protect the people of Scinde. The ex-ameer, Shere Mahomed, bud 
located himself among those robbers, and excited them to pltinder 
Scinde. He was also in hopes of exciting an initarreotion in bia 
favonr; but the chiefs of Scinde had no desire for his return ; Sdll 
less wduld the people of Scinde asrist him, conscious of bating a 
degree of protection under the British Gotemment which they deter 
experience under that of the ameers. The ameer, consequently, 
retired to the Sikh territory. In oonseqaenoe of the solioxtation 
made by his Exo. to tho Khan of Kelat, his Highness made a feeble 
effort against bis rebel snbject He adtanoed from t)idur to Poo-* 
li^ee ; but tbe strength of the rebels lay in tbe Boogtie konniiins^ 
and to flie mountains they of coarse retired. Among these 
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piMei the Khao dared not porsue them. The amount of hie 
forcee did not exceed 2,000 men, and an immediate retreat wae de* 
oided upon by hie Ilighne(»«i ! 

** While this prince was at Poolajeo (adds Sir Charles), I sent a 
vakeel to beg that he would allow me to have a conference with him, 
either at Poolajee, Dadur, Bagli, Gundava, or any other place hie 
ohose to appoint. His answer was a refusal; for reasons 
which 1 cannot make public without doing his Highness an injury. I 
felt that it was necessary to liave in wrltlug his Highness’s formal ac- 
knowledgment of his inability to control his subjects, and his desire 
that I would punish tlieir rebellion and their murderous inroads upon 
the Soinde territory, as well as his reasons for not meeting me. I 
therefore despatched Mr. Brown, the secretary to the Scinde Govem- 
ment, who is a personal friend of the Khan’s, in hopes some arrangement 
might be made for a united exertion to repress these mountain robbers ; 
but in vain. The state of the Khan’s territories beyond the Bolan Pass 
rendered him unable to attend to the affairs of Cutchee ; and he ap- 
peared to hold nothing but a nominal authority over that rich tract of 
country, of which Bagh is the centre. The course to be pursued by 
me has now become clear and decisive. It is to enter the Boogtie 
mountains and attack these robber tribes in their fastnesses. They are 
the Pindarees of the Indus/ Therefore 1 shall march on the 16th of 
January, beyond the frontier, at the head of a strong force, accom- 
panied by the Sciudian chiefs, Wully Mahomed Chandeeali, Abmud 
Khan Mugsey, and many others, at the head of several thousand of 
their followers, all determined to revenge their plundered villages upon 
the mountain tribes. 1 shall also be assisted by his Highness Ally 
Moorad Talpooi*, who will iimrcli against the enemy, by whom his 
frontier has also 1>een molested.” 

Sir 0. Napier set off on the Jilth for 8hikarpoj*e, the guns and 
battering-train having preceded him ; he was followed on the 15th 
by General Hunter. The troops were directed to push right across 
the desert. General Hunter, in command of the infantry, was for 
a time to take up bis head-quarters at Khaugur, forty miles from 
Bhikaipore; the whole were then to force their way into the 
Boogtie mountains, and to attack the robber tribes in their fast- 
nesses, tendered memorable by the events at Deyrah, Kahon, 
Nofoosk, and Surtoff. (Japt. Jacob surprisod one party of the 
enemy, capturing sixty prisoners and cutting up the rest. Capt. 
Slater is said to have intercepted another, on their return to the 
mouBtainB, with a drove of 3,000 cattle, oolleoted in the plains. Sir 
Charles himself is reported to have reached Deyrah, the soene of 
Major BUlamore’s adventures just before the ooonpation of l^bun ; 
his nejdiew, Capt. Napier, bad a narrow escape of becoming' prisoner. 
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INH&rkal and-OriiM ilMHMff. 

Tke native letteie fipom Alljgflmniitan, whioh are to the S7th No* 
vember^ make no farther mention of the whence H ie iaferrod 

that ite ravogee have been staved, at least at Cabal, though it still 
prevaijlad in the valley of Pesnawur^. Aoeording to the J}sUi €kh> 
tibe dieease* thongh termed the plagnOi was eholevaiii it« umet 
viroleat and deadly form. Dost Mahomed IQiati lemaiiied at Otholi 
where a large h^Mly of Mooltanees had arrived, and tendered their 
services. Mahomed Ukhbar had quitted the capital,->-‘Soaie say la 
consequence of a dlflerenoe with his fatlier ; others, to be ready to 
take advantage of tbe disorders in the Sikh state* 

Complaints are still made of the continued sickness of tbe troopf 
at Hyderabad; Il.M/s 78tli Highlanders, it is stated, have been 
so r^nced, tliat not one-third of the regiment (which left Bom- 
bay 1,000 strong a year since) will ever more be fit for deld dnty 
in India. They liad lost 402 men, and were losing from four to 
eight a day, before they were ordered to Kuraohee, whioh was 
healthy. With reference to the exaggerated and unjust statements 
respecting this unfortunate regiment, a letter has appeared in a 
Jjondon paper,* from Sir William Napier, vindicating his brother 
from the imputation cast upon him of being the murderer*’ of the 
soldiers, and slie>^ ing that due precautions had been taken by him 
to secure both the 78th regiment, which was ordered up the river 
from Kuracheo to Sukkur, aud the 13th regiment, returning from 
Hukkur to Kuracheo, against the fever. I'he latter escaped it ; but, 
although the 78th arri\cd at Hukkur in excellent health, and con- 
tinued so till 1st November, when, according to all former expe- 
rience, the danger of first cases of fever should have been over, the 
disease burst out suddenly, with unusual violence, and raged till the 
end of the yoar. The sickness," he adds, has astounded the 
medical men, who call it an extraordinary ojudemic, for which they 
cannot account.” This, then, furnishes further evidence of the 
fatal, as well as deceitful, character of the Soinde climate, especially 
to Europeans. 

Amongst the domestic incidents at the presidenoies there are few 
which invite particular notice. The Governor^General has reiterated 
his determination to promote native education, upon the oooasMm 
of the distribution of prises at the Hindu College. A proposed 
act has been published at Calcutta, wbieh declares tiie kd 
throughout the Company's territories to be tiie law of England, 
except as regards Hi^ns and Mahomedans. This will be an impor- 
tant improvement, and put a sti^tQ many evils as well as anomalies, 

It is stated in the Madras papers that the queetiem of the re*r 
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itittoduction of oor|>oral ptuiislimettt into ihd tnUite Ikas 

engaged the attention of the Marquess of TWeedddJe, who, in order 
to loam the opinions of those most competent to form a correet 
judgment, has forwarded circulars ib the officers commanding corps. 
The Athenaum adds, that to many, or most, replies bite been 
recciired, recommending a return to the punishment.'* 

l^C committee appointed hy the Gotemment Of Bombay tO ex- 
amine the estimates of the engineer for the proposed railway hare 
published their report, whence it appears that the cost of the un- 
dertaking is calculated at above £500,000, and the returns are 
expected to be about 4^ per cent, (instead of the promised 22 per 
cent.) upon the capital invested, which is poor encouragement in a 
pecuniary point of view, considering that the interest on private 
loans at Bombay is 9 per cent. The advantages likely to accrue to 
tho country from the undertaking, seems to have supplied another 
powerful motive, for half the capital had been subscribed. The 
history of the Bombay railroad shews what valuable utilitarian 
impulses may be given by individuals. A Mr. Clark arrived in 
Bombay, in the year 1843, with the view of obtaining emplo 3 rment 
as a civil engineer. Learning the vast aniount of intercourse carried 
on between Bombay and the foot of tho Ghauts, he examined the 
capabilities of the country, and found it peculiarly adapted for a 
railway. Earth- works of any magnitude were not necessary ; 
good foundations under water can genomlly be obtained without 
collbr-dams ; tho soil is of so little value, that tho embankments 
may be taken from the adjoining lands almost without charge ; and 
stone, brick-clay, aud jungle- wood are abundant. The result of his 
investigations induced him to believe tliat a railway would not only 
be practicable at a comparatively small cost, but highly remunera- 
tive, and he drew up a vidimus of the outlay and returns, from 
which a prospectus was oonstructed. Ilia promise of a profit of 22 
per cent, provoked a demand for more shares than could be sup- 
plied ; but, although the sober reality is so much below his golden 
promises, there is little doubt that the project will be realixed, and 
it may in time fulfil even the prcjeotor's expectations. 


BEFLT OF MR. MASSOK. 

TO «BB anXTOlU 

8l%-*Haviiig observed in your Journal fbr the preee^ ihohtlt 
(Mardi) a republteation of an article npon the late Sir W. H. Saoii4gh- 
tMi, from the third number of ^e ( M su ftti I cannot xeftain 



fcoBi adfi^ptiiig to the foiaieiigoage which the inriter of tl^aetjhjlih^ 
thooglit pioper to apply to M; an4 I doaht aot yoh wiU Mh it wUjr 
joct to incert these lew lines in yooV fcwHipeiniiig shmbe?. 

Bete^ seeing your Journal, I was aware ol the satistsfcw of the aril** 
file hi ^(aestieu, butdidnotuonaideril neaepsary to oouoem myielf about 
1% ah i^fdlahed at Calcutta, most people theeu liwhld kuaw ^ 
and tA value due to hie remarks : Ms i^uhlieUKIon in your Jcmmal so 
far alters the ease, that, were I to allow it to pass vitlwut eomment, M 
nd|ht give rite to an iippreesioo that I tacitly admitted the imputations 
of ths Reviewer, or that 1 was unable to repel then],-HUX impresskm 
which, I can assure my friends and all those who hold opinions In 
common with me upon the causes and merits of the late Aiiishui expedi- 
tion, would be a most unfounded one. But for such reason, the viru- 
lent and libellous language of the Galcntta Reviewer, dealing only in 
general accusation, would have been passed over in silenoe and con- 
tempt by me. As it is, prudently omitting to instance any proof of the 
“ worthlessness of my testimony,** and to impugn it in any one case, all 
that he leaves in my power is, to deny his imputations as strongly as 
he has dared to make them. ^ 

Of course, I do uot intend to follow the Reviewer in his defence of 
Sir W. H, Maonaghten ; yet it appears to me, after reading it, to be 
rather an attempt to bespeak indulgence for his errors, than to deny 
them ; and, singularly enough, the ‘^viewer makes so many admie- 
sions detrimental to that Ill-fated functionary, that T can see no diffe- 
rence in the opinions of the Reviewer and any other person who has 
questioned the policy of the AfFghan expedition, or the capacity of those 
who suggested and conducted it. By example, the Reviewer admits 
that, “ as lie is well known to have approved the policy which led 
Government to provide for the security of India by sending an army 
into Afghanistan, and was probably among those who suggested it, his 
official character is, to a considerable degree, implicated in the origin as 
well as the progress of the measure.*’ Farther on, he admits, ** the un- 
fortunate expedition proved the grave of our treasure, our army, and 
our national honour ;’* and, still farther on, he makes the important 
confession, that ^ there can be no hesitation in saying that the expedi- 
tion was injndieious and hazardous.” Why then does the Reviewer 
complain of those who merely think as he does hims^? 

The Reviewer, moreover, attempts to array Dr. Buist, the editor of 
the Btmhasf TVmes, upon his side, becausei, as he asserts, the doctor has 
triumphantly reftited the ohaiges brought by me agidnst Sir Alexander 
Bumes. This is curious argument, and Dr. Buist is a- strange authority 
to name in defence of Sir W. H. Maonaghten. All who have read Dr. 
Buist’s Journals must be aware that he has InvailaMy labouied to 
prove that Sir Alexander Bumes did every thing rij^ht, and that Sir W. 
H. Macnaghten did every thing wrong ; that the fe^rwasa vm[y wise 
man, and that tlie latter was a very foolish man. Taking up a stray 
Bombay Summary for July, 1842, 1 find Dr. Buist writes As the 
matter is at present understood to stand, according^ to the official^ 
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lUiimptialB of C«pUi& Maokeniie kdA the lat« Genml I3^^biliifti0fe% 
W. Maenagliton was killed when resisting an attempt to eaity hhn 
oflP from a oo^erenoe, arranged hy him with a view of treaeherondy 
attempting to obtain possession of the persons of the chiefs. According 
tp the records of Government, the Envoy was a criminal, whose effects 
anght to be escheated to the Crown, he being beyond the reach of ^per- 
•onal punishment.’* What an authority is Dr. Buist to bring forward ‘ 
In defence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten ! 

' 1 may regret, very much regret, to differ on any essential point with 
Dr. Buist ; but 1 never can concede that he or any other man can re- 
fute one particle of whatever 1 have alleged respe^ng Sir Alexander 
Bumes, or that any thing which I have set forth as fact is the less so 
because it may be doubted by Dr. Buist. T have not seen what Dr. 
Buist has written upon the subject, but I had been informed by a 
valued friend in India that T had no reason, on that score, to be obliged 
to Dr. Buist. 

When I wrote those parts of iny works %rhich touch upon political 
affairs in connection with the rise and formation of the Afigh^ expe- 
dition, it must be obvious to every one who has honoured them with 
perusal, that 1 rejected the idea of conciliating the partisans of Sir A. 
Burnes or Sir W. H. Macnaghten : still, although compelled, while 
liandling the subject at all, to state much that would be unpalatable to 
them, 1 tliought 1 was sufficiently reserved and lenient to merit even 
their thanks for forbearance, as 1 cannot get the idea out of my mind 
that they must be conscious that 1 could have disclosed much more ; as 
indeed I should have done, had 1 not supposed, as most people did at 
that time, that all mattei's relating to tliat sad affair would have been 
subjected to public inquiry. 

I had the pleasure to make the acquaintance of Dr. Buist at Bombay, 
and at all events ho must be cognizant that the sentiments I expressed 
of Sir A. Burnes in print were the same which 1 openly professed to him 
at that place, and when Sir Alexander was living ; and I think he can 
hardly have forgotten the conversation I had with him just before my 
departure for England, in which I insisted upon the fallacious estimate 
he entertained of Sir Alexander’s ability, as well as of his popularity at 
K&bul, which was a point most strenuously contended for hy his fnends. 
Dr. Buist, and the Reviewer if he pleases, may learn from Lieut. Eyre^s 
work what the Affghi^is thought of him. 

I must beware, lest, tempM by subjects on which so much may be 
said, I should wander fh>m my sole purpose of repudiating the foul im- 
putations of the Calcutta Reviewer ; therefore, repeating that, but for 
the reasons stated, and that they have been republished in an English* 
Journal, I should never have noticed them, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

. Tottwham, I64h AforsA, 1646, Cbas. Massox* 
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eONMKCTTON 0» iHB AtLAimc WHV TfiB 

OCEAN, BT THE HTHMUfl OE EANAlTiC 

* 

BY WltBlABI W4X*V0«r* 

PimttLtrr will look irith il Oie 

ii«ittakiii|g^ eommencttd inGtiiWt fcrtO^i 

fh^FniM St«t«s BiidFniMse, to itiid 

oonYoyaiioe of luailfl, pasiengeni^ sttd good* ftNMB opio point to inOtlMi, 
With ufly Iht nUwaj^maBiB has, in IM, attofaied abnOiii m B l B Ttrtl ii i t 
htight^ and it li diffidtdt to ny ^vrhon and whmlt will «top, Aa if fcrt 
to ij^ l^hind-band with iU| tht Ffonch king, on openiag m pa«doa of 
1841p infoimed the Chamber that the piojeot of a law would bo boIh 
mitM to them for eonstnictiiig the prtnoipal Unfit of a gteat i^rotem of 
railroads, calculated to ineare those rapid and easy eommu^oatiolis 
with all parts of France, which must prove a sonroe of etrength ond 
riches to the nation. The royal wishes and intentions, then annoimoedi 
have since been fully sup^rted by French ca|ntalists, several of the 
projected Unes having been already finished, and others are in a stale of 
progress. These examples have had their influence in Qennany, aS>i 
even the Spaniards, always slow and wary, seem determined to have 
nulroada, and also to navigate the Ebro by means of steam. In France^ 
not long ago, a project was formed to connect the Mediterranean with 
the Atlantic, by a canal, to mn parallel with the Pyrennees, and three 
millions of francs were subscribed towards the execution. More recently, 
a celebrated Italian engineer has submitted plans for estabUshlng a link 
between the Mediterranean and Adriatic, engaging to carry the works 
through within five months. Finally, advices from Cairo convey the 
pleasing intelligence, that orders had been issued for a survey of the 
proposed line to Suez, and well-founded hopes may now be entertained 
that the works will be forthwith commenced. 

And yet, in these enlightened and stirring times, the noblest, if not 
the oldest, project of all, and one likely to create a greater and a more 
mteresting revolution in commerce than the discovery of a route to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope^ seems, all the whiles to have besa 
neglected, if not forgotten, viz. the union of the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, by means of that narrow strip of land which the hand if 
Nature points out as a connecting link. At length, however, the oom^ 
mercial world will rejoice to find that there is a reasonable expectatUm 
that this undertaking wiU be accomplished. Jamaica official letter^ 
reaching down to the 23rd of last January, convey the assurance that 
Capt. Liott, superintendent-general of the Royal Mail Company there^ 
and Id^. Goechy, Crown surveyor of the island, had proceeded to 
Panama, for the purpose of instituting a thorough survey of the Isth*^ 
mus, in order to test the practicability of opening a canal, or othflrwiee 
oonftrcieting a line of communication between the two oceanic in fhr- 
theranoe of the desired extension of the Company’s operationi^ by this 
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ihe importance, the magnitude of the scheme here unfolded, it 
would be impossible adequately to deeeribe ; but as great facilities un- 
questionably esdst upon this favoured spot for opening a communica- 
^on, of one kind or other, the known intelli^noe^ as well as the 
^phdted and patriotic disposition of the directors, are a sufficient gua- 
rantee that whatever can be done will be undertaken, and no expense 
spared. The commissioners* report will therefore be looked for with 
more than ordinary interest ; and, in the interval, a short historical 
and descriptive account of the locality, embracing a brief enumeration 
of the most important projects which, at various periods, have been set 
on foot in order to effect an opening through it, may not be thought 
unseasonable. 

The Spaniards first crossed the Isthmus of Darien, in 1613, under 
Vasco Nuftes de Balboa, when, having gained the heights which over- 
look the Pacific, they gazed in rapturous wonder upon the smooth ex- 
panse spread before them. So forcibly were these stem and hardy 
adventurers struck with the importance of the discovery, and so much 
were they delighted vrith the change of scene, effected within the lapse 
of a few hours, that, the old chroniclers inform us, they simultaneoudy 
threw themselves down upon their knees, in order to return thanks to 
Divine Providence, who, after so long a lapse of time, had revealed 
this prodigy to them. Then it was, that the learned men accompany- 
ing the expedition conceived the project of uniting the two seas by 
means of a water-communication ; and accordingly, in the next reports 
sent home, the practicability was represented in glowing colours. 
During the early days of the conquest, the Spaniards kept their eyes 
steadfastly fixed upon this undertaking, and procured particulars in re- 
ference to the means of execution ; but, notwithstanding the prospects 
were deemed favourable, the affair slumbered for years, so actively 
were they, at that period, engaged in other more pressing enterprises. 
Eventually, in the reign of Philip IX., it was determined to carry the 
Panama sdieme into effect, and two Flemish engineers were ordered 
out, to make a formal survey, with fxesh estimates of the expense. On 
their return they reported favourably as regarded the feasibility of the 
plan ; but represent^ in such strong terms, the mischief which would 
ensue from a out being made, owing to the alleged greater elevation of 
the Pacific than the AUantic, that the project was abandoned, through 
the advice of the Council of the Indies, and a resolution pas^ to the 
effect, that no one should revive it under the penalty of death. 

In 167(V P^oiama was taken and burnt by the odebrated buccaneer, 
afterwards Sir Henry Morgan, and governor of Jamaica, where he* 
amassed a large booty. It is presumable that, like the fiM Spanidi 
adventurers, this enterprising man and his companions became sensible 
pi the importance of t^at lo^ty, as presenting all the advantages re- 
quired for an emporium of goods, and at the same time afibrdi^ an 
easy aoceasio the rich and secluded diores of Western Amefeicfi. Vo doubts 
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WUlilMa Fsttenon, idio» ^ miljr Ul^ I* itteoi ri ta htM Uen war 
j^Mi^ihahaouamn, or at )MUit ii»4 i% Mp fom ^n dm «he moil 
ir4iip>^o ^ infonaation gained A|||i re^jiaetingttn 
of Panma» then ooneoeted a prcdeot to aelne i^on aome oontignoiii 
point of landy and after fortifying it» ptopoeed to make ft n depdt linr 
mmohandiias open io all nations The e^ema haeame texypopulav )n 
Scotland, eerei^ royal buigha and influential indlviduaJla uniting to 
cany it into efioot. A earn of money was accordingly raised^ and three 
Tdoels set sail, with settlers on board, who, on th^ arrival, effected a 
lodgement upon the coast, built the fort of St. Andrew, and traced out 
the site of a town, to be called New Caledonia, after obtaining a grant 
of the land from the aboriginal chiefs, who had never sworn i^sgiance 
to Spain. A ohange of policy having, in the interval, taken place be- 
tween the cabinets of London and Madrid, and the object of the Scotch 
settlers being disavowed, their establishment was attacked by the 
Spaniards, and eventually broken up. 

Thus terminated an experiment which, had it snceeeded, in all likeli- 
hood would have led to the opening of a oommnnioation across the 
Isthmus. The subject again slumbered during the whole of the last 
century, save only now and then, when it was revived on paper by Ray- 
nal aud other French philosophers of the day. Certain parties, among 
whom especially may be named Miranda, interested in the emancipa- 
tion of South America, did, indeed, soon after his acoassion to power, 
submit plans to Mr. Pitt for opening the Isthmus, representing that 
event as an inevitable consequence of the destruction of Spanish power 
in that neighbourhood ; but still no effective measures followed. Hum- 
boldt’s valuable writings on South America, however, brought the sub- 
ject, with increased interest, before the European public. He severally 
discussed the merits of nine different projects which, from to time^ 
had been drawn up to connect the two oceans, more particularly those 
in reference to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, through l^e Rio Bravo, 
the Bay of Cupica, the Lake of Nicaragua, and finally, the Isthmus of 
Panama. These valuable disclosures excited a spirit of inquiiy, and 
several foreign adventurers proceeded to the points named to view the 
localities, to some of whom special grants were made^ but without pxtH 
duoing ai^ ipecific results. 

Bolivar hoped to crown his labours for the independence of his native 
laiMl by carrying into effect the long-projsoted works across the Isthmns 
of Panama. Accordingly, in 1827, he determined that the ground 
shonld be scientifically surveyed, with the view of idectiiig tlm most 
eligible line^ whether for a canid pr railroad ; and this important task 
was confided to Mr. Uoyd, sn English engineer. This gentlemw's first 
endeavour was to ascertain the relative h^bt of t^ sea, on either pids^ 
and ftom tiie observations made, and levellings taken (although, from 
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ik 'iMet^of dz«l#ii 0 taiioe 8 » not wtthnll tile moiunm^ tbit ooM h&n 
been deeired), it wae estimated that, in otery twelve homn^ tho Iml of 
the Pacific is some feet higher than that of the Atlantic ; W when the 
tide is out, on the other hand, several feet lower. Experienced marl- 
nets have noticed that at Chagre the ride sridom rises more than Safest, 
whereas at Panama it eomes up to 27* Still this inequality would not 
be sufficient to disturb hydraulic operations, where looks are avowedly 
required, if, in other respects, the locality ihould prove suitable ; but, 
it unfortunately happens, that this is not the only difficulty opposed to 
the formation of a canal, for oceanic navigation, at least, that is, for 
Indiamen and vessels of a large draught of water, as will appear from 
the following outline. 

Chagre, it is well known, is the only firequented port in the Isthmus 
on the Atlantic side, where, owing to a ledge of rocks at the bar, ves- 
sels drawing more than twelve feet water cannot enter, or in other 
words, it only admits small brigs and steamers. From this point the 
usual mode of crossing the Isthmus is by ascending the Chagre, in flat- 
bottomed boats, to Cruces, or Gorgona, a little higher up, the former of 
which places is only twenty-two miles, in a direct line from the Atlan- 
tic, but, owing to the sinuosities of the river, the distance along it 
becomes nearly double. The velocity of the downward current fre- 
quently equals three miles an hour, thus rendering the ascent tedious 
and difficult! whereas the descent is easy and rapid. Cruces and Gor- 
gona are pleasantly situated on the banks of the Chagre, and from each 
there is a mule-road to Panama, the distance about five leagues; the 
one from Gorgona rather longest, although easiest. The road from 
Cruces is the oldest, and was at one time paved, for the purpose of 
bringing over the treasure. In former times destined for the galleons. 
At present it is broken, stony and precipitous, in consequence of which 
the other is preferable. On arriving at Panama, situated on a head- 
land and nearly surrounded by the sea, the traveller at once sees the 
other great difficulty which nature has opposed, on this line at least, to 
the fomation of a canal. It has already been remarked, that on the 
Padfio side the tide rises to, and consequently falls from, an unusual 
height, owing to which, when it has ebbed, the shore is left bare for a 
considerable distance dovm. Indeed flat-bottomed boats only can enter 
Panama harbour, wl^ch, as soon as the waters have receded, is left 
nearly dry. Henoe keeled vessels are obliged to anchor under the 
Perioo five or six miles from the main-land, Where there is safe 

anchorage and good dielter. It thus follows that at both extremities of 
the Une, oommencing at Chagre and mnaing from Trinidad to Pan- 
ama, adequate water is not to be found for a canal on a large seals, 
an obstacle which no human ingenuity can overcome* * 

The first Mr. Lloyd proposed to obviate by makiiig the bay of 
Idmon, a little higher up than Chagre, and nearer to Cai^agena, the 
ontran^port, Inriead of the old one. At the bottom of this hay, 
uodt assuredly there is suffiolent water for large vessels ; but, in order 
to oonneet it with the line proposed, it would be necessary ^ ^ a dsep 
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Mr. Uoyd, that the ides of acaM^ faf tfif pM i nli «t to ho 

atmdhnedf and aaoh facUiM oafy madii adIttabksM il^^cnd ^ 
emiMtaam admit. The day pgpbaMy will aftar 41m m mt y yM 
beeh mora oarefhlly exidoi^ and tha working poptiUtlan tooiaaai j ^ 
whan it may bo judged adviiable to attempt a water eoamnaicatM t 
bat» in the mean while, a nilioad, lor which the natnre of the gw»M 
ig a^pted, and the profile of the country pTMoata no aeriona impedi- 
ment, wonld better meet the exieting exigency. Of thia fact, Mr. 
Lloyd himself appeare to haTO been MUeible, fbr^ without atOpping to 
disenm the question of a canal, he at onoe proceeds to propose two lines 
of road, the practicability of which it may be pr(^)W to explain. 

It has already been stated that the entrance to Chagre hairbonv does 
not admit vessels drawing more than twelve fset water, bnt as soon 
as the bar is passed the river deepens. A steamer thus easily ascend^ 
and at the distance of about six miles, on the right, comes to the mouth 
of the Trinidad, a river falling into the Chagre, where there are from 
two-and-a-half to three-and-a-half fathoms. The banka of the Mni- 
dad are bold, and the stream unincumbered, hx consequence of which, 
vessels of the dimensions already stated, a Uttle beyond the Junction, 
can easily load and unload, almost with the convenience of a wharf. 
This, therefore, becomes a most interesting point in the projected routes 
'as six miles of the distance across (in a direct line, estimi^ at about 
thirty miles) are thus saved, beeides tiie obstacles of a river requiring a 
long bridge. The upper bank of the Trinidad in fact appears to he the 
natural terminus, on the Atlantic side, and such no donbt Mr. Lloyd 
thought it, as he thence drew two lines, advancing towards the Padfie^ 
the one terminating at Chorrera, on the coast and situated about six 
miles to the north of Panama, and the other at the latter place. The 
first is the shortest, being estimated at twenty-four milss^ whereas, the 
other would be n^r more than twenty^ht. However deeiariklc 
it might be to have Panama as the Faoifio terminus, the want of water, 
as prevkmsly noticed, is a serious obstacle, if aaothi^ more suitable one 
could be obtained.* Chorrera village is nearly on a parallel with the 
harbour of that name, which admits vess^ drawing twelve feet 
water, and, should it be chosen as a position, a branch, although with 
some dUBcuHy, might be eoustmoted along the coast to Panama. The 
middle ground intemning between these two points, as well aa the 

• Tha wwc 0t watmt am tha Padfla dSai dlitisfaUMa naadf aU tha ten cf tha tlvaia 
Swaaeitia la Oat dlrtaaqa* aad la tiia piliidiMl olBtada to tlia aceaaa aaS oeOat of teaa 
vaaaak on tha aaraKd potota wImm a armm comimtahnlton h« baan aanaltad. Tha latwo 
Uaal. for mapla. by hrtamjaBa taa^OBaw oaaa M a tm tta nwat adaanugaonilkaa iar aaaaal. 
'arlilah bf maaaa at laka>iiaTli^an mlsht ba aoBaaetaS with Ban Salmdov. Hondiuaa. Nklk 
nuua. aed thanea pracaad to tha Atkntla. data net admU vaaaab a# non than tan fcat 
tndar. Wan Aa Inland dHMUaa an a land ad tadtona Una nTiinnwa. Aa ana of dadlni 
■ aonawominf lananpen tha AAaatlaamnU atlB anata. 
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joMiloii of the Trinidad and Chogr^ ia oonfeaeedly lavonrabie to the 
opening of either line. 

The only obstadee, therefore, to be apprdiended would arise from a 
Eumber of small rivulets, uniform in their diieotion, which in the sum- 
mer are nearly dry, but in the rdny season swell into torrents. This 
difficulty might, however, be overcome by means of arches and oause- 
u^ys, at certain intervals. The great Andes chain, which, from the 
neighbourhood of Cape Horn continues, with its lofty and wide dimen- 
sions, without interruption, to traverse the whole of the southern con- 
tinent, in a line contiguous to the Pacific, almost stops short as it ap- 
proaches the Isthmus ; hence, although the ground over which the pro- 
posed lines would pass, is marked by a series of hills, verging towards 
the north, as it were to re-connect themselves with the mountain line 
which, at the other side of the Isthmus, rises and extends to the 
sources of the Mississippi, these hills are nevertheless comparatively 
small, conical in their form, and have such occasional depressions ber 
tween them, that they offer no formidable impediment. Forests of lofty 
trees are seen in the neighbourhood, the hard and almost incorruptible, 
and even incombustible, wood of which would serve for sleepers and 
other uses. Excellent quarry stone and lime may also be rea^y pro- 
cured. Finally, coal, has been discovered and dug on the western 
coast as well as on other points in the district. It is, indeed, believed 
that a transverse vein intersects the Isthmus, samples of which have 
already been tried and found suitable for all steam purposes ; compared 
with English coal in strength it stands in the proportion of thirteen to 
eighteen. The population of the Isthmus is not supposed to exceed 
80,000 persons, a large part of whom are blacks and mixed races. 
Both are sober and tracUble, and might easily acquire industrious 
habits ; among them good stone-masons, carpenters, and labourers might 
be obtained, who would work at a cheap rate, requiring only Europoan 
•kill and science to direct them. Provisions are plentiful, and in every 
respect it is thought that, as the ground can be had for nothing, the 
dan of works here alluded to may be carried on at half the expense 
they are in Europe. In contemplating this enterprise there is still 
another consoling reflection, which is, that the unhealthiness of the di- 
mate has been much exaggerated. The greater part of the deaths, which 
take place at the worst season of the year, may be attributed to the want 
of medical attendance and medicines, or else erroneous treatment. 

If there is a subject of deep and general interest to the commercial 
communities of Europe^ as well as the United States*^, it is the one 
under consideration. For two oenturiei^ previous to the independence 
of South America, statesmen and private individuals in our quarter of 
the globe^ as before noticed, were sensible of the immense importance of* 
diortening the passage to the East, and opening to more general enter- 

• In Offdw to ihtiw tho tnwosnio ud timiiSSrto tatmt ithlch tho United Statei hovo in 
AetteniogUMpMMfetotlN PmUo, lit U bo borne In mind that » Tomel* leanring anAtbrntle 
fMlInlboUidan. and bmmd to the CotninUe river* tot example, la bbllgSd to aaeand to the 
ItMinae sS Cepe Horn, dmible that ftocAil prementonr, end UNedMDd Um MBM dlilmwe aleeg 
thtcoemofChUe^ Peru, Jm., to aidre »t her deirlnerton. t ^ 
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pvise thow remroM With whkli the Picifie atMMmdi. Whelk the 
severtnoe of the l^anish oolonles had been oo&iphM4 Uw vfgMl 
the natiree to the adventeges of letfwciWWliineitt aithiowledge# by the 
most poTvetfoI Etuopean Statea» Uke trading elaiaia anxiouily looked 
/orwd to the aeoomfihahment of thie great laid neefiil dually and 
'rheo it was known that BoUw had taken Ae lead In % th^ 
indOlgte the ho|»e-<4he expeotatioHi that no fWlher d^ woedd intiis 
yene. Years, however, have elapsed linee the eventfhl period tit 
separation, but nothing effective has been done either by AmeHoane oi 
Europeans. The loeal govemmenta, unable to parferm the taA on their 
own account, were repeatedly misled by the professions of fbreign advodv 
torers, who went over and represented themselves to be in the poseession 
of sufficient means, or at least in a situation to raise them, and privileges 
were accordingly conferred upon them ; but still, even then, nO regular 
survey of the locality followed. At length, wearied out with d^ayi, 
the Gongress of New Qranada, to whom the territory belongs, iamed a 
decree, peremptorily declaring that all the privileges granted to foreigners 
for the purpose of opening a canal or railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama should be forfeited, and the project for connecting the two seag 
laid open for general competition. 

In 1842 an event occurred indicating that France was not indiffisrent 
to the advantages which Great Britain derives from her extensive system 
of colonization in and near the Paoifio. The French took possession of 
the Marquesas and Society Islands, evidently with an intention of re- 
taining them. In pursuance of this determination, the Minister Of 
Marine, in April, 1843, presented to the Chamber the project pf a law, 
asking for an extraordinary grant of money, specially to defray the 
expenses of the new Pacific establishments, in the preamble of which he 
introduced the following remarkable words 

" Polynesia is an extensive field, open to the conqnesta of commerce 
and civilization. It belongs to France, standing as she does in the first 
rank among civilized and maritime nations, to take a share in the efforts 
making to redeem the inhabitants of that part of the globe frt>m their 
present state of barbarism. The development which our intereoursi 
with these distant islands will require, is an interest which cannot fail 
to strike you. Over an extent of more than 4,000 leagues, our ships of 
war found no station belonging to France— none where they could ohtalu 
supplies, or repair their damages. Another special motive rendered a& 
establishment upon some of these islands necessary. The whale*fisheiy 
is principally carried on in the Polynesian Archipelago. These opera- 
tions are of long duration, and while they lasted our ships were obliged 
to remain exp<^ to the violence and exactions of the natives. The 
advantages of our new settlements, even now inocmtestahle, will, how- 
ever, hereafter acquire much higher importance. They will be veiy 
great If a plan, which at present fixes the attention of all maritiine 
powers, shouMke carried into execution. It oonrists in opening between 
Europe and tbe Padfio^ through the lethmus of Panama, a track much 
shorter than that rou^ Cape Horn. Whenever this grand resnlt, in 
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-rnfAitSk «11 naml powm m intareiM^ •haU have been obtained^ iha, 
Soolaty lalanda and the Marquesaii by being nearer to Fraaoe^ will 
rank among the moat important etationa in the globe. The facility of 
thii oommunieation will neceuarily give a new impetus to navigation 
in the PaoUlo Ooean, and this track being a line of communication with 
the Indian and China seas^ if not shorter at least safer^ will be one of 
conaiderable commercial interest. Our new posaesaiona, happily situated 
aa a atoretrhouse in these long voyages, will be used as a place of resort 
for the navigators of all countries,*’ &c. 

These avowals were welcomed by the Chamber, mid to them the 
French public enthusiastically responded. Subsequent demonstrations, 
on the part of M. Guisot and other influential members, induced a belief 
that the opening alluded to was under the immediate auspices of the 
government, and specially patronised by the King. In consequence, 
capitalists offered to lend any sum of money required for the enterprise, 
and so decided was the consistency which the project immediately 
assumed, that a " Provisional Committee for the intended canalization 
of the Isthmus of Panama** was formed. Shortly afterwards, the 
government sent out If. GariUa, inpMieur m chef des MineSf and M. 
Courtines, of the Ponts et Chctuss^es, with a suitable establishment and 
well provided with instruments, avowedly for the purpose of surveying 
the Isthmus. About the same time the venerable Humboldt forwarded 
to Paris a paper, read before the Institute, in which he called to mind 
his own past labours on the subject, urging the accomplishment of the 
works. The professional commissioners arrived at their destination and 
commenced the survey, as is presumable, in virtue of some understanding 
with the local authorities. The government at home, as it were to satisfy 
public curiosity, occasionally announced the progress made by them. 
One of their earliest notices was inserted in the Debate, towards the 
middle of March 1844, to this effect : — ^That the government had re- 
ceived advices from the commissioners, whereby it appeared that the 
land on the Isthmus does not lie so low as had bMn represented, but, at 
the same time, that the elevation is not so great as to prevent the accom- 
plishment of the proposed undertaking. 

Subsequently, the public were told that the commissioners had com- 
pleted their survey, and found the ground suitable for a canal from 
Chorrera to Trinidad river, but recommended the line to proceed thence 
to Limon Bay, in order to avoid Cliagre. It was even added that two 
looks only would be requisite. This notice appeared about the same 
time that the paragraph of a letter, dated July 7th, and written by M« 
OariUa, a few days b^ore his d^M^ure for Europe, to the Governor of 
Panama, found its way into the Paris papers. It is in these words : — 

I am, nevertheless, partly enabled to satisfy your just and natpnd 
bnpatienoe, by announcing to you that a canal across the Isthmus, 
between the river Ghagre and a point on the coast of the Padfio, in the 
environs of Panama, is a work of very fsasible ezeoutioi^and even easier 
than that of many canals which have been formed in Europe.” 

FlnaUy, at the end of last September, the subjoined ym fstensibly 
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inierted in the oolamni ihe Omtier JPhm^ WwlMnt ^ 
•oum upon which we ean eonfidnitily ieljr» thaifc tlie hopee irtiiek 
been entertained xelatire to the ontting el the litlt|nins of Rename emi^ 
not be realized. M. Garilla U eetnn^ firoaa mabbg hU enwejb e&d 
the result of it is, that the Isthmus rkss belsreeii the two eeeana^ not 
jnsreiy ten yards^ as stated by tin f^noo^isnhadine Cofnipany«* but 
In reality to 12d yards ; so tbat| instead el a single trensii^ or cetiail^ 
with etiiy one lock^*— which, in fact^ would hare been e^ual to ett 
artiftcial strait, (as by that Company’s enfi:ineerB we had been given to 
enpect,)-^othmg ean be thought of less than a canal with 00 loelc% 
divided between its two sides.** This astounding and oontradiotovy 
information was read with mingled feelings of regret and disafH 
pointment, while the silence of the Gk)vernment, coupled with that* of 
if. VInpMmr en chef^ appaiuntly confirmed the truth of the Coutrier^i 
statement. At lengthy on the 14th of October, with the sanction of his 
government, M. Garilla, assailed on all sides, caused the sabjoined 
explanatory paper to be inserted in the Afo)iiteHr : — 

^*Some public prints, in announcing the return of M. Garilla to 
Paris, have asserted that the surveys made that engineer on the 
Isthmus of Panama, have led him to conclude that the formation of a 
canal, in that part of the country, which should unite the two oceans, 
was impracticable. This assertion is completely erroneous. The re- 
port, which this engineer proposes to lay before mmisters, is not yet 
completed ; hut the principal results of his voyage are already known, 
and which, far from establishing any impossibility in the execution of 
the projected works, on the contrary, prove that the position of the land 
on the Isthmus is not such as to threaten serious obstructions to the 
performance of an undertaking of this kind. 

^ The lino which has been explored by M. Garilla seems to be about 
76 kilo-metres (46^ miles) in length. Its point of termination on the 
Atlantic side is in the Bay of Limon (otherwise called Puerto de 

• ThU iiu • company ftarmad of Frandimen and New Oramdlani, for the purpoaa of^utUnf 
a canal. In thaiUting, held by tha Royal Academy of Scltneei at Parla. on tbaSIth Dae., 
1843. Baron Humboldt mpor tad that, asreaably o advioaa which ha bad raealvadf thaprapara* 
tory labours of the Company, assisted by those of commiaslonan appointad by tha Santa Fla 
goreimnant. In a survey of the Isthmus, had tarminatad } addlof . that It appMurad that all 
parties had amvad at a result as fortunate as it was unaapected Tha Bsron then pr o eaa da d Co 
sUta that, according to tha advioei before him. the CordlUaras do not extend, as it waa suppoaed. 
In an unbroken dialn across the Isthmus. A valley, fkvouratie to tha oparatlons In quaMlon. 
had bean dlseovaied, and could be used Thanatural position akl coorM of tha rtvaia, It ams 
also asoortalnad. ware propltloui. as thiea itiaami only occur within tha space laquliad, over tha 
watan of which an easy oonttol might be established i indae i. soma of them, it was Mhm 
ballavadt could ba maite partially navtgabla, and thus be oonnaclad with tha aanhl. by wfakn 
meana tha oantial and fadandaioavatiaiii would not excaadlSkmilaa, Tha Baron conriudad by 
remarUng that, as Ihr as hh liifionaatlon wwt. tha aMiot aid lUl upon tha high gionod a%ht 
baragulatwlbyfeur doublalodui and that tha total laogth of the canal, tannlnatlng on tfia 
Atlantle at LUnoa Bw* ba 40 CBlloa, with a width of 186 fbat at the aurCseo. M at tha haaa. 

and 00 in depth, thua randoing it navl^tala Cor v emah of firom 1008 to 1400 tona hiifdmb If. 
Moral, a Pmdi angtoaer. asUmatad the coat ot worka, nndectakon in aonArmity with tha 
dfanaaalons above aai down, at feurtasn aaUUona of ftaaen The gwnt to the Fiwmo-Craiwitina 
Oaapanywae aft ww a i da cancmiad, and, aa epa i itng to Mport, a laffB amn of money aikad itor 
Ita iwawaL 
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Nam)^ situated a little to the eastward of the mouth of the rim 
Chag^ and five years ago pointed out by Mr. Lloyd, where there Is a 
depth of water equal to 10 metres (95 feet), and where it will be easy 
to form an excellent port at a small expense. By this means the town of 
Chagre would be avoided, the unhealthiness of which has been so much 
exaggerated as to create an unfounded alarm among too many travellers. 
On the Pacific Ocean the canal should terminate at a little bay, named 
Ensenada de Vaca de Monte, situated between Panama and the mouth 
of the Caimito river, where there is 4 metres (13 feet) depth of water 
at low tide, which, with 3 metres and 20 centimetres (10 feet) repre- 
senting the height of the rise, when the tide has flowed in, gives a 
sufficiency of water for the largest vessels. 

^ The rigidly exact levelUngs which have been taken by M. Garilla, 
establish the fact., that the land, here bordering upon the Pacific, is 
8 metres 8 centimeti'es (9 yards) higher than that on the Atlantic, and 
that the minimum point of the intervening chain to be overcome, and 
consequently the most elevated part along the line, is 120 metres (130 
yards) above the level of the soa at Panama. The places surveyed at 
the same time prove that this elevation may be reduced to 00 metros 
(97^ yards) by a trench from 4 to 5 kilometres (3 to 4 miles) in length, 
which, although considerable, has nothing discouraging in it, consi- 
dering the jK)wer which modern science places at the disposal of the 
engineer. This great elevation will nevertheless render it necessary to 
construct 30 locks on each of the declivities. 

“ M. Garilla is convinced, os much by his own observations as by the 
information which he has been able to obtain upon the spot, tliat all 
that has been said of the unhealthiness of the Isthmus has been ex- 
aggerated. Panama is of all the towns situated upon the coast of South 
America, under the tropics, the most healthy, and perhaps the only 
tnwn where the yellow fever has never made its appearance. The 
interior of the Isthmus, through which water-courses find a rapid 
passage, is equally healtliy, and inliabited by a robust and hospitable 
population, which, although thinly spread over a large tract of country 
(the same as in all those of Central and South America), by being 
joined by people from the neighbouring states, might amply supply 
labourers for the works, in case they are carried into execution. Cliagre 
is the only point where the climate has any degree of unhealthiness in 
it, and this is owing solely to local circumstances ; but this point would 
be avoided by the line contemplated by M. Garilla, and, in that case, 
there is nothing to be apprehended from it by the masons and car- 
penters whom it might be necessary to send over from Europe. In 
another point of view, it may be said that the soil is amazingly ffir- 
tile, and cattle, far from being scarce, axe extremely abundant, espe- * 
dally in the district of Chiriguif situated on the Pacific, a little to 
the west of Panama. The means of provisioning a large number of 
workmen will, consequently, be readily found within the countiy.’* 

It is more tW presumable that the professional report, promised by 
the engineer in the outset of his paper, was in due course gubkiitted to 
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Louif Philippe’s mlbisteVs ; but us H hss not besu nui5s publicly taditfc* 
duals are not in possession of detaUs, or estimates of the ptobahle sk* 
pemie. On the appearance of the al^e eaicpUuiatory statsssent, ema- 
natilip, as it avowedly did, from oomp^ent authoftty^ parties interested 
ih the canal scheme endeavoured to keep aU^re the eapectatloiis of the 
oapilalistB, both in France and England, Whh had eVineed a dispodtUm 
to joii in it, by laying before them a sketch of the advantages whlsh 
would result Aft>m the achievement, with a view to the foimation of a 
company. In this sketch they argued that every vessel, bound to Chitia, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Polynesian Islands, as well as to the 
Western coast of North and South America, would thereby shorten its 
passage by nearly two moutlis, and at the same time effect a saving of 
about 250/. per month for a vessel of 000 tons burden, besides avoiding 
the dangers of a voyage round the two southern continents. In the 
absence of official data, and as a guidance, the same parties haxarded 
some calculations on the expenses likely to be incurred, amounting to 
this, tliat the most costly canal, undertaken in Europe, was the Caledo- 
nian, principally owing to the great number of locks required, and the 
amount paid for the land through which it passes ; but that one of 
these items would not form part of the outlay for the Panama cut, 
as the ground is granted by the local government.* The rate of ex- 
peuso was nevertheless taken at the same average as that incurred in 
the construction of the Caledonian, viz. 16,800/. per mile, whence it was 
concluded that the Panama project would require 695,000/. but, to 
guard against contingencies, it was deemed expedient to raise one 
million-and-a-half sterling. 

From the cautious silence observed by the French Government, 
and the unaccountable apathy which seemingly still prevails upon the 
subject in Paris, it is now thought that the canal project lias been 
abandoned, at least for the present. Whether this state of things has 
))epn induced by a dread of the physical difficulties and expense at- 
tendant upon the execution, or the obstacles to overcome in obtaining a 
satisfactory title to the ground, as well as to the privileges which such 
an undertaking would call for, as a security and compensation to the 
contributors, can only be surmised. The general impression, however, is, 
that some unforeseen disappointment has occurred, probably of such a 
imture as to require the tedious process of diplomatic negotiations. 
These may again have been delayed through the want of unanimity, if 
not cordiality, between the local parties, most interested, one Would 
think, in the opening of a communication of one kind or the other. 
At present, Panama is a distant dependency upon the Santa ¥4 Govern- 
ment, and held rather by a slender thread. Hence it would appear that, 
for 80 large an undertaking, the formal sanction of the latter is ab- 

• In 1S40. Um Bogota foramiiMnt pivn onlen for thr gmiod nquind fov a canal* to br 
plaoed at the dlipoul tha Fiwch* but thr Panama authoritlrr rraded, nthm tlum nAutd 
thenecutlonof thmeonlrfi. On thr SStli Srptrmbrr, 1848* the eouant of thr lattrr war how- 
ever (fotalntd. 
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wohaMy nceewayy, together with the hearty concamnoe of the atitho^ 
rities and inhabitantB of the lethmni. In proposing the subject to the 
general goTemment^ they have invariably started what might fairly be 
called an extravagant pretension, equivalent to this— that any foreign 
power, wishing to open the Isthmui^ should guarantee to them the in- 
tegrity of the territory thus benefitted, fearful, it would seem, that the 
inhabitants, when in the enjoyment of this advantage, and the facilities 
of communication shall have attracted among them settlers from other 
climes, will become so strong and unruly as to seek a separation. On 
the other hand, the municipality and leading men of the Isthmus have 
always insisted as a peremptory condition, that whatever line was 
opened, should terminate at or near their city.* 

To remove these difficulties, if such have arisen, and as an essential 
groundwork to reconcile discrepancies in interests and opinions on the 
part of those who have a voice in the affair, must require both time and 
dexterity. In the mean while, any one who reads M. Garilla's autho- 
rised account, brief as it is, will be convinced that the natural impedi- 
ments to a water communication, on the scale proposed, are of the most 
appalling kind, even when an outlet at the two extremities shall have 
been secured, although in Europe perhaps not insurmountable. The 
digging of forty-six-and-a-half miles for a wide canal, at least twenty- 
three feet deep, could only be performed by negroes (and even then 
under awnings), working in the dry season, which commences in De- 
cember and ends in June, or July. As free labourers, having an abun- 
dance of food around them, by the lure of unusual earnings, these men 
might be induced to toil underground, but although tractable and well 
disposed, they would in all probability consider tliis as hard and mono- 
tonous work, and if a prejudice were once excited against it, nothing 
which their employers could do, would induce them to return to the 
task. Compulsory labour only enabled the Spaniards to dig their mines, 
and it would besides require years to complete the line. The difficulties 
of making a out to Limon Day from the Ghagre bank, at the point op- 
posite to the Trinidad junction, have already been alluded to, and, after 
all, it is acknowledged that on each declivity, thirty locks would lie re- 
quired (of course of the very largest dimensions), and the capital needed 
nearly one million sterling I For the present, the Garilia canal scheme 
can be viewed in no other light than Umt of a beautiful project. 

* Thb dbpotltkm od the part of the Panamanlana, eridently arlaea from an anticipation of the 
Incmaaed value which auoh an event would give to their property. The dty oontalna about 
]0.ono Inhabltanti, but k oapeble of receiving an acquUitloo of twice as many mortb No other 
town, or dey, on the western sMeof the rontbient, presents so many good end aubstentlal 
•dido s, althou^ Ibr mwe than half eeentury they have been fsUug to deeey. In the time of (he 
Perte BeUo fairs. Panama was a soene of busy traflic. the produoe of Guayaquil, Palta. Pwrn, 
and ChUe, on the one side, and of Weatern Mealoo and Callfomta on the other, beiiw tmni^t 
thltho In order to eadiange for European goods. Henoe, the present roMents, who daily 
wUneas the dedhie of their dty. even In the appeannee of tha sti eat s . are ao tanadoM in 
wkbtog the Une to ooma naar tham. and, foom she faiterast whidi they have at stake, it will 
leedtly he deduced that they era willing, and evan aager, to aoooDd tbadbrtaof any rasponalUe 
party, in a attuaikm to undertake tha work on terms aceeptabla to thwo. 
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How muob more piofofsble then would be a ndheny atong om of Ibe 
lines proposed by Mr. Lloyd^ and rinoe approved of by otheir intdl%ent 
travellers^ as well as residents ! This woidd be a life and easy expe^ 
dient» the aooompHshment of whleh re^iiee oiUy as mny niolatlis as 
the other would years, and not ooet one^nrtb of the nonsfy* For a 
work ff this kind all the requisite elements and the natives would 
l>esidev rsadily oo-operate, more especially if the Hne terminated ai 
Panama. In the performance of their task the labourers alio might 
easily be kept in good*>hiimonr, as the dradgery would not be so oppree* 
sive, and the progress made constantly before th^r eyes. I^is mo^ of 
opening the communication certainly would not altogether correspond 
with the views of naval powers, wishing a transit for their war^vessels,* 
or, indeed, nv holly answer the expectations of that class of merchants who 
extend their operations to India, but still it would atFord great facilities 
for the conyeyance of passengers, mails, and merchandise; and by 
corresponding steamers being stationed on the Pacific (the ocean of all 
others best calculated for this kind of navigation, now that the existence 
of coal on various points of the Western coast of South America has 
been ascertained), a most material part of the great desideratum would 
be attained.t 

The one plan can, at once, be reduced to a certainty, and no reason* 
able objection alleged against it, while the other is shrouded in doubt 
and distrust. It would be almost an act of ingratitude to Providence, 
were we to overlook the facilities afforded by the navigation of the 
Chagre, limited as they are. On entering from the Atlantic, by at once 
proceeding to the Trinidad, where proper establishments for the recep- 
tion of passengers and goods might be formed, the dangers apprehended 
from the low and swampy ground, round the town of Chagre, would be 
avoided. The two operations are besides perfectly distinct, and one 
could in no way interfere with the other, provided the line runs in the 
direction of Panama and terminates vrithin the point named by M* 
Garilla. Sufficient room would stiU be left to pierce the interyening 
ground, either in a direct line or diagonally, should it be so deemed 
advisable, after the two shores, together with the interior, have been 
more carefully searched and fresh elements accumulated. The conflict* 
ing opinions of professional men who have visited the spot, and the 
results of whose surveys have been sent forth to the world, under high 
authority, ought moreover to be previously reconciled, otherwise the 

• Aangndf ft canal, another cootldmtioo pr cM P ta ItMlf. vMdi enght not to bt offiriookaS, 
Ifthawoikiiparaparfbnnodby, or for acconm of . any out Euiopaa nation, wlthont a agadal 
undmtaadlng with the leat. tha right of p i n a g a might henaftar land to dlapntaa, man aapa^ 
dally In of wait. Thialaaautitectto wMchthanathraa. ImrftilofhalngaateolMlaftM^ 
dfaptttm. arc paiflMtly alltt. and wlA tha Unltad Stafeaa any yaa fni cft aal^t bacoana aaarloua 
bone of oontaat. 

t For agm tha Indiana, and aftetbam tha 8pMlaads.bavaMdMiitpaBbida of fShiSlga coal, 

wbboiit obatrring thma, which me. nar th a i aa a, altuaiad In v^laaa ao ortd nad of 

wood, that thay wara obtigad to oaOaet tha daop^i^ of Uamaa and Alpacaato uaa aa Aiai 
StnaallM oonntiy haa bain opanad to eananl Intanonm, coal baa baan fennd upon tha ooaatw 
high up aaChila, moia aapadally at Ta i aa gii a nn , aawall ai on mHous potnia lawar down. 
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Mpoiuibility, in tsaae of failnre, becomes very heavy. The cutting of a 
ca^ is a gigantic undertaking, and should not be commenced prema- 
turely, or without the most eligible spot being deliberately weighed 
and judidously determined. The narrowest part of the Isthmus is sup- 
posed to be from Mandinga Bay, on the Atlantic, to the Gulf of 
San Miguel, on the Pacific ; but this section of the country is inhabited 
by independent Indians, who never acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Spaniard and have not been molested by any of the new governments. 

have hitherto invariably refused a passage through their territory, 
consequently its capabilities are not known. The line from Boca del 
Toro, on the Atlantic, to Cherokee, on the Pacific, would also be an 
interesting one, if the configuratbn of the land should prove favourable, 
the ports, at eadi extremity, being good and coal at hand. This ground 
also remains to be visited. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that, in the enterprise upon which they 
are about to enter, the Directors of the Royal Mail Company will turn 
their sole and undivided attention to the construction of a railway, from 
and to such points as, after mature consideration, their commissioners 
may pronounce best suited. By this means passengers, mails, and goods, 
might cross the Isthmus in four hours*, allowing one for stoppage at 
the first terminus, a part of the traffic which could never be carried on 
by means of a circuitous canal, encumbered with locks and sluices. 
With a work of this description we ought, for the present at least, to be 
satisfied and leave the rest to time, although, it must be acknowledged, 
there is something noble and grand in the idea of a 74, an Indiaman, or 
even a South Sea whaler, towering among the lofty forests of the 
Isthmus — >in regions where the cane grows to an elevation of 100 feet, 
and in reality crossing the Andes. The anticipation of such a sight 
seems like a dream ; still our children may live to witness it.t 

But even a railway, economically constructed, and kept up, over 
such an interesting strip of land as the one here sketched, would be 
considered not only as an achievement corresponding to the spirit of the 
age in which we live, but also received as an expedient calculated to 
redound more to the advantage of commerce tlian any other that 
could be devised. It would tend to bring nearer together remote 
regions, abounding in resources, and disposed to exchange them. It 
would become a new bond of union between the most important of our 
distant settlements and the parent state ; and the time has arrived, 
when British subjects, both at home and abroad, expect that Govem- 

• Pni iP em ftwtiMntly hsv* oom* down Aron Pninas, aloog thaiiirar. to the town of ChafrOf 
ta armteai liounb w)io« oo thetr retuin by the Mme nHite» expcndeds week. 

t If for tttcli e epectode e pareUd anywt^ existt, It wUl be found* elthoiiih upon a antall 
avale, ontha Andaa. ta Uppar P«u* ataaalmtiott of iSiOoefoaCabort tbelavaloftheias. A 
fow yaanago* ttnough tha anterprlM and panevaiadco of a Itw EngHahnien* latemted In the 
nrighhnnflngnttnae, a brig of huge dlwanatonawaabnilt and launched upon taka Ttttoaca, which 
nwy daieatbaoainparadtoanlnlaad aaa, whan It dill navlgatai, balng anployad to carry piop 
aWona lor tha mlnanfoomcne aide lo tha othar. The Iron wo^ mall aadion* cabka and 
vopw, MM Imigbt up tha mouatalM* ovacloniandruggadMada, onthabackaofnulWfffon 
thaeaask, whsN llwy orlglnaUy foMNd pMt oftn tedUih MMfl* atnadid thaia. 
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ment will give %o anoh ab. undertakuig as this all tUe patronage and 
support in their power. 

Since the opening of China, and onr latesnofl ea sa a in Indiai onr affairs 
in the East have assumed a new ^d more anxious character, and safe 
aivl «ar]/ oommunications with hotli countries become desirable, nay, 
essentially necessary. Even when ealablishw^ the roi^ hy Sues to 
China and India, like our present passage through Fnum, ma^ be ren- 
dered precarious by incidental causes; and, at all events, that route 
does not embrace so wide a scope, neither is it eo well calculated for the 
conveyance of heavy ^ods, as the one proposed, A mere glance at a 
map will shew the geographical position of the Isthmus of Panama, and 
convince even the most casual observer, that this interesting point of 
land was intended tto become a great oommercial thoroughfare— 4he 
highway of nations. 

As before stated, a railway would not answer all the purposes desired, 
but still it would do an incalculable amount of good ; and for the con- 
struction of one, beyond all doubt, the physical aspect of the country is 
propitious. To an undertaking of this kind, every Englishman who 
has his heart in the right place must therefore wish well, under the 
conviction that our numerous countr^'men In India and China, in the 
Indian Archipelago, Australia, New Zealand, and the Paciffc, as well 
as along the western coasts of South and North America, even as far as 
the Columbia River, will, under all circumstances, consider it the 
greatest and most seasonable boon that could bo conferred upon them. 
But this is not all. Our West India Islands would thus become 
the advanced posts to a grand mart, opened for the supply of Bri- 
tish commodities, and hy the new route receive from the Pacific direct 
and regular supplies of guano, that valuable fertilizer so essentially re- 
quisite to the cultivation of their lands, exhausted by the uninterrupted 
growth of the sugar-cane, and without which the efforts making to 
afford them additional free labour will only be attended with one-half 
of the effects contemplated. 


London^ Mar^ 6th, 1845. 
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•• JOTTINGS FROM MY JOURlff AL." 

MY A MSDICAl ornOIA OF TSS BlIIOAL MTAlMlffMlim 
ORAFTSa XXV.-^OtOOTHA. 

The Utile grare-yard filled rapidly. Two companies of artillery had 
already lost h|M their number. 

** How is poor P. V* I asked, as I entered the room of an ofiHoer at- 
tending upon him. The inquiry was useless, for he had just died. 
Sent down the river alone to fill a vacancy, he had been deeply op- 
pressed with a feeling that he was doomed, and ere he arrived, he had 
caught the fever of Scinde. 

I was struck down — revelled at night under the temporary mania of 
the disease — sat up in bed with shaven crown and sparkling eye, 
abused the medical attendant, and whilst the sleeping domestics knew 
it not, 1 wandered about searching for ice, which 1 knew would cool 
my scorching forehead, and 1 fancied that a boat-load of it was drop- 
ping down the Indus. Towards morning, when the exacerbation went 
off, and the medical attendant came, a confused recollection of these 
freaks and ideas was present ; hut as the domestics denied all know- 
ledge of them, the doctor did not credit the frenzy of my nights. I 
knew it full well, however, and dreaded the approaching evening, for 1 
had an instinctive horror of w'hat I might do. It was full moon, and 
one night I made ray way to the house-top, the Indus hard by 
running glassy and like an arrow beneath the porch, and I thought 
how cool it would be to spring into it, and as I thought so, the fancy 
struck me that I might swim to Kurrachee and get the beautiful sea- 
breeze there, and I thought I would stay a day with the officer who 
had lost his life in crossing from Roree, and whom I needs must see on 
my journey ; and I sat down upon the ledge of the house-top to think 
over this glorious plan, and I laughed to think how I should trick tlie 
domestics who had slept while their master raved. Then, becoming 
chilled, I stole down again unseen by any, and, exhausted, betook me to 
my couch. Many a night I passed in manner like this, and in fourteen 
days was a shadow rather than aught else ; nor was it wonderful, for 
many months had passed since my head had known the comfort of 
any other shelter than the fly of a subaltern’s tent. Many a night I 
had passed on a hillock of sand, the bear-skin-covered saddle my pillow, 
a more sleep-bearing one than the medicated cushion of the slMpless 
inhabitant of the city. There is nothing like exposure and fatigue for ren- 
dering sleep what it ought to be ; induced by these, a bed of good sand, 
heated to 100**, forms a luxurious place of repose, and I have certainly 
idumbered as serenely under a tropical rain of a night’s duration as- 
ever I did on a bed of down. But work like this is not calculated to 
ensure longevity, and it closed my book in the way I have stated. 
^The Faculty” agreed 1 was a fitting subject to return to Hindostai^ 
but a difficulty existed in the Indus being beset, above and b4(»^ 
Snkkur, by predatory bodies of Belooch horsemen, in whgs^ warwe 
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Mbeh^kM perilous toe single tnteller, end nbo e nm eigpedtt^ 
routes ht the miiii of U pper Min and the nMWng of the Byntiagfn 
•nows had flUtd the Indus, nlthengh now ^Wng, nnd I trusted to 
winds and jostifinble stmtegem whenrwHh to ^seminrent*’ the wily 
Beloooh. 

1 Isft Sukkor in a miserable boat, manned ^ m rssoally* 
lookings btoek-headed Soindiaas as I had ever seen. Uvening aM 
evening we brought to amidst the mud and jungle and filth ^ allu* 
vial soil, rendered sOoure from Beloooh moss-troopers mi}«a of in-, 

undated country. As a set-ofF to the advantages of security, there was 
the great chance of fever to xny servants and the crew, and nightly ex- 
posure to the most malicious breed of musquitoes ever let loose upon 
poor mortals. Too old in experience of the "jungle** and the "rivet^ 
to travel without a musquito-net, 1 suffered little from this annoyanosi 
but my Hindostaneea and the Scindian crew passed every night hi 
torture, groaning in unison, and awaking constantly to anathematiae 
the past. After enduring this for fourteen days, and holding councils 
of war with my servants and the boatmen, I came to the res^ntion of 
risking a visit from the Belooch, and shaped my course accordingly, 
taking the short route by the nuUas or branches of the Indus, which 
abound, and are navigable in August, September, and October, enjoying 
the luxury of mooring to hard ground at even, and a half-lu^s walk 
upon the bank. 

So far it had been a most monotonous and lonely trip; inundated 
jungle had alone blessed my sight since the limestone rock of Bukkur 
disappeared on the evening of the first day. My boat was miserable in 
rise, shape, and construction ; square in stem and stem, and fashioned 
as if intended for a gigantic snuffsrs-tray or bread-basket. One soli-, 
tary apartment, nine feet long by six broad, was my sole accommoda- 
tion, scarcely sufficient to contain a bed stretched upon a pair of camel 
trunks, a small camp-table, and a chair ; and between this room and 
the bow of the boat was a small caboose for cooking in. The Indus, 
though falling, was still immense ; a fresh-water sea, boiling, 
wheeling, and shooting like an arrow here, and tearing like a cataract 
where its bed was not so deep. A very short probation satisfied me 
that my conveyance was not insurable, and as we crossed the mlglriy 
stream fri>m time to time, as it was necessary, the miaeruble craft, 
creaked, and groaned, and strained, until 1 thought the planks must 
soon part company ; square in stem and without any keel whatever, the 
boat was only adapted for sailing dead before the wind ; and when the. 
manjee or skipper endeavoured to keep her steady, she pushed before^ 
her broad stem a wall of water two feet higher than that alongslds^ 
and at timei^ the enormous sail jibing, she would take In a tun d 
water at a sweep, drenehing us one a^ alL Hy Hindoatonees 
murh alarmed ;lttd on either ride oouldsearoriy lM"ston;apalmtresoi^ 
tkiilwrixon,here and there^ pointing out its dlreetioik,aiid a cuRcntsacl^ 
ilriof Jbifrfi«N*8wyoL.IV.No.24. 4 F 
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it promiaed no. nlfttkm to the wrecked. Albeit not a bad twiaunei; 

I waanot quite eaey ae to the result, and weighing in my mind 
tlm chances of dilpwredE, 1 did not omit to wdgh those of deHreranee. 
The boat wee shipping water at erery larch, yet, as 1 liked not the idea 
of being.nnable to extricate myself in the event of a copsiae, I sat down 
at the larboard doorway ; having first, however, removed the stump* 
leathers from my saddle I rolled up the horse-hair mattress upon 
which I slept, and buckled them round it ; with this safety-buoy at my 
elbow, I felt life still worth struggling for, and even enjoyed the fresh 
gale and boiling caldron, for the wind was fair and our progress better 
than it had yet been. 

The Indus is a solitary river ; for miles and miles no boat gladdens 
the eye; in the rains a sea, in the dry season a desert ; a line of jow 
jangle, or a fantastically-shaped drift-tree, alone varying the scene. We 
are new passing over a shoal, the flood is hissing in anger; see how, 
rolling over the send on its mutilated branches, that enormous tree is 
urged along ! mayhap tom from its native bed on the brow of a Hy- 
malayan precipice. Uow many miles has it travelled ? — ^how many miles 
may it yet go 1 

The gala moderated, and towards evening, to avoid a strength of 
current to which the wind was now inadequate we left the main stream, 
and wound our plodding way up a nulla or water-course, only naviga- 
ble at certain seasons : the banks of this nulla were dry, and my ser- 
vants rejoiced in the idea of cooking their meal in comfort, a luxury 
which they had scarcely once enjoyed since leaving Sukkur. The 
weather assumed a placid appearance, and the clouds clearing ofiP, dis- 
closed, as far as the eye could command, the dark-blue ridge of the Soo- 
limanee mountains. We threaded t^ nulla for three days, only 
meeting with a solitary village or two, and going many miles without 
seeing a single human being, and at length found ourselves at that point 
where the nearest spur of the mountain approaches towards the river : 
this was a dangerous locality, as the neighbouring hills harboured nu- 
merous Beloooh fteebooters, who in small parties infested the nullas and 
banks of the Indus in quest of plunder. We were moored to the dry 
bank, and a ragged jungle, which shewed marks of having been flooded 
when the river was at its greatest height, looked deserted and uninviting. 
The Hindoos had cooked, told their evening tales, and retired to a dis- 
torbed rest, for the mosquitoes vere unusuaUy virulent, and kept trum- 
peting outside the net, searching with laudable perseverance for an 
oipvdng ; the Scindian boatmen were lying abaft and ^ready snoring ; 
the dty had again become cloudy, and the moon in her first quarter 
just rendered more indistinctly vi^le the jungle and the brake. Tea- 
ser and Tinker, good dogs and true, had bwn picketed ashore dose to * 
the boat, on the roof of which my domestics wrn slumbering. It 
might have been midnight, or nearly so, for I bad no vrmtoh by wfaieb 
to note the time, when I was roused by my calashie or tent-pitdier 
stealing quietly into the little cabin in which Islept, and I Urac. in-. 
Stantly anrare that something nnwonted bad oocurred. 
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^8»hlb| iiltfb V* ind j^ m ad Ifar^ Bolf» in an iikid«f«^iitfil^ 
nm bobot Sow»r by& (tbt ji»Big1t l#lbU iMwiiiiiili); Ibfivbi^ 
keeping wntoh ” 

Uappeued th«A tli« Bmdotimm, Uvii% tbe Selildta 

ereif idling nuimlifes of wid plonder meted in tbie neiglil^^ 
heo^ hsd inken tbe aiaxm, end an it me nel imyeebeUe that tlie boa** 
men tbegieelni might be in kigne with thm tiarandaiii the/ M 
agieed fUBong tkeBMlves to heap ahernak walel^ Bolt W bean on 
the " eMe^” and etated that he had eeen Ibnr homemin come ent ed 
the jungle, aean the etate of our boat and the party, an^ dip again hxto 
the brake. I was net long in taming oat, and, ^ting Inetmetiona to 
Bola not to awaken either the Hindoos or boatmen, for the lattar I 
feared might assist the plunderers, 1 gave him my holsters and swofd^ 
and told him to keep dose to me. Deeming it unlikely that the Biloo* 
ohees would return until they had consulted for a time, I oeonpied a fe# 
minntes in changing the caps of my firearms, and with as fine an! 
sure a double bore as ever came out of Westly Richards* shop, I stole 
out by the starboard doorway, or that fiirthert ftom the shore. " la<* 
dian stratagem must be met with Indian circamrention,** was the nest 
idea that struck me. ** Here are four to one at any rat^ and mayhap 
more Belooches than these lurking in the bndi ; nor is it likely tbit 
their object in prowling near a lonely boat under the spur of a Murree 
hill is to build churches." The sad fate of poor Hnnis and hit wife 
came for a moment to my recollection, and as it flashed across ma, I 
knew that I might find no more mercy than they did ; so my mode of 
warfare I fixed upon, which was to take as many pot-shots as possiUs^ 
the first shot in these cases being half the fight. They all, boatmen 
and Hindostanees, snored on, and 1, with Bola crouch^ at my aids^ 
skulked behind the little room that formed my cabin. Levelling my 
double-barrel on the roof, 1 was screened all but the head, and 1 felt 
confident that, at the distanoe I intended shooting fmm, neither bullet 
would be uselessly spent. The jungle remained still m death, no one 
was there, and whispering to Bola to st^ within for my teleeoepe^ I 
kept watch myself, sweeping tiie horizon of the brake, where many 
gaps in the veg^tion existed, 1 once or twice thought 1 could deicty a 
figure of a mounted man, but I knew I might be mistaken, and at any 
rate no good oonld come of firing under such uncertainty. I fbn^ I 
had remained reconnoitring seme bfteen or twenty minutes, when 
stealthily, and in each otheiV footstypa, four horsemen ksoed fkm 
the waste ; so qnietly did their hortoea move^ that they broke net a 
rotten branch, nor stined even a withered leii4 and thidr obieet wae 
evidently to euTpriee us while sleeping^ and all did sleep cave Bola and 
I, who had it all to ourwlvee. extreme eaotion eritb whleh tbi 
Beloooh approidied the bank was ohameteristiie of tbdr pradakty 
habits and peenlilur mode of iniham, and to myeyeindedefon strongty 
marked the group. They were standing tegetiher soma twenty 
Irom the boa^ and I wondered tbit the dogs had not been dieturbed Ity 
them ; ne«r llum tide I did not islind them to eeme. Ipmsmdilm 
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hiininen of both looks, and the dear mnelGal tinkle as the tnmUers 
oanght the cheeks made me fed how oompletely two lives at least were 
at my disposal. 

I whispered to Bola to challenge them. ^ Quhm Sowar hyo V* Yod- 
ferated the Hindoo. ** Sahib golee so maroga!* *What horseman is 
that 1 My master will shoot you.* One bound in four different direc- 
tions, and every Belooch had sought shelter in the jungle ; and, to 
assure them of their luck, 1 sent a ohanoe bullet to where the orealdng 
of branehes told me the course that one of them had taken, and as it 
whissed among the Jow twigs, Bola followed it up with a loud laugh of 
derision, and I Just thought how well we werd out of that scrape. 

The party were all aroused, none but myself and the calashie having 
any clear notion of the cause of disturbance ; but fearing lest the Be- 
looch might return, with more valour than discretion I ordered the 
manjee to cast oiF and stand up the nulla with the light favourable 
breese that was blowing. This at first he refused to do, and his refusal 
satisfied me that, had the horsemen succeeded in plundering us, he and 
his crew would not have suffered much ; but seeing me prepared to 
enforce my wish, he ultimately turned out the boatmen, and loosened 
the huge sail. This operation was one requiring some time to effect, 
and during its performance, Bola and I kept sharp eyes on the jungle. 
At last, the sail was bent to the yard, and we soon ran it up the mast ; 
and, casting off the ropes of coir, by which we were moored to the 
bank, the flat craft gradually gathered way, and we were soon in the 
middle of the stream. Our progress could not be more than a mile and 
a half an hour, and I began to speculate upon what measures I should 
take were the breeze to die away, for we had not even a wooden anchor 
with which to bring up in the channel of the nulla. But the breeze 
continued, and at daylight we found ourselves near a village, where we 
brought up, in order to give rest to the crew, who had been working 
dnce midnight. The boat had not been moored more than half an hour, 
when four well-mounted Belooches entered the village. Kissun, my 
sirdar-bearer, who was on the alert, awoke Bola, and they both awaited 
the result. The Belooches came down to the ghaut, and Bola again 
challenged them, for he doubted not they were our friends of the night ; 
and he knew that they could offer no violence within the precincts of 
the village, whose authorities would have been made answerable for the 
outrage, and that their sole intention in approaching was to dbcover if 
the boat was of sufficient value to tempt them to dog us further. 1 
was awoke by one of them asking whose boat it was, — if it was a 
sardottgaA’s, or merchant's, dee. dec. Bola replied, that his master had 
only three commodities for sale,— 'powder, shot, and bullets, — and that, ' 
if they pleased, he would acquaint him that they had come for a 
maotabaf» The sneer upon Bola’s countenance as he said this was moat 
characteristic ; and as th^ declined seeing me, and rode away, Bola 
keut a peal of laughter after them. We oast off again at ten i.v., and 
about two n’clook, a bend of the river, where the ground was apen for 
a diitanM, and inviting for the view,'was a pleasant ohaiigi. 1 swept 
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it with mj DoUoih), t&d wm astoniBhed to find onr four Beloooh friendi 
croMiii|f> this pUin at about a ooapk «f mlleo diatanco, evideiitljr bout 
upon intercepting ns at some turn of the Jirof farther on, when idflil 
■boald hare closed in* Lnckily, nowever, the body of the Indni 
was dose at hand, as a cross-branch of the noUa ]ed into it from where 
w# now were. ^ far from wishing to court danger when it oould be 
avoided, we took to the mighty stream. 

Onneniore npcn the bosom of the broad Indnsr^thai elream of doseii 
fame^ that had witnessed the protsd Gieek^s prowess^ and home upon 
its wavea the fleet of Ntarchas,--*-4he daye of echoketle tronblis^ tshen 
^intue Cnrtine carried with him no farther interest than that excited 
by having hia page eonstmed, and thereby escape a flogging, rose np 
b^re me like a dream long forgotten and snddenly remembeiod. Ho#. 
uselesB 1 then thought the task I and how disgusting to be crammed tC 
the throat with chapter upon chapter of the records of the doll historian^ 
but the feeling had changed now, and every feature in the expedition'! 
could recal brought with it tlrnnks to the old humanity professorf 
who had driven even a little of it into my leaden head. BeliCs of 
the Greek invasion may be fonnd in every largo town on the Indue 
and Punjaub riven ; and so complete were the steps for perpeinating 
the fame of the invaders, that thdr successors, the childrm of Mah6- 
med, have failed in annihilating them. It is true, that even the site of 
Bucepbalia, and cities of lesser name In the Greek dynasty, are lost tC 
ns; but where their currency is found in every old ruin, who can 
donbt of its past glory? The classic shapes of Athenisn and Kace- 
donian amphorc and patens are preserved in all their original chasto* 
ness of design by the eemi-barharous workmen of the Indos, where 
the bare mention of Sikunder’s name carries with it at snob a distanco 
of time wonder to the peasant and tenor to the child. 

cuAnsa iT.^^aAiTi ov ths iirrttJ. 

Again, all is water and sandbank, save the dome-winged dty of 
Mitten-ke-kote to the north-west, and a few palms at interval^ do* 
noting the union of the Punjaub rivers. Hydaspes, Hypbasis, Hy* 
draotes, Acesines, all are here engulfed ; and, chronicled as ye have 
been by the Greek historian’s pen, who knows but your names may be 
yet more famed by the British cohorts that have forded ye never to 
lotam? I know a tale of one of ye which it yet chills my blood to 
think of; and many in the first retnming force from Gabool will carry 
to their giavee the recollection of tiie Jelnm’s treaoherons find. Bot m 
few tn wbas more, and the force expected to be witMn the proriiloes*; 
it had readied the banks of ths Jdam, or andent fiydaspss, and, 
point ont the ford, stokss hod besn driven diagenally Into the bsd dl 
the river. Next mondiig^ the advance-guard cr oiisd, and discovered 
that the river hod risen from six to el^t inchsi doring ths night: 
tiis oddltloiial power prodoosd upon troope nwsring tnoy, Itafi 
fore, eosi^ be conc e ived. It wes c widdei ed nscsssaiy, hewem, fli 
•ttsBipt H with tfae^inain bo^. Eidi tookdhe etresm #Uh IdsuMi 
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eorps ; hones reeled, quivered, and snorted in terror, losing a foot* 
Ing at one moment and regidning it the next; the crisis required 
presence of mind, as even a good swimmer might not have reached the 
further shore amid struggling horsemen and trampling columns. Be* 
hind was a troop of European lancers, and, anxious not to be de- 
tained by the infantry, they had entered the river some few yards 
too low down. Ere they had got mid-ohsnnel, their horses were 
swamped ; heads of horses and riders alone were above the water, ex- 
cept when, by a terrific effort, some diarger almost q>rang from out of 
it. Then occurred a fearful scene ; tiw immediate struggle of man and 
beast for life itself. There was an old man, whose life had been spent 
in arms, who had fought in Spain and Portugal, and on whose breast 
hung the wlver badge of Waterloo. He was an old officer to be only in 
oommand of a troop. He struggled well, often lifted his powerful 
horse with hand and knee, and the medal of Napoleofi’s last fight ever 
and anon appeared above the current ; hut these exertions only expended 
the strength of both, and at last he gave it up. Oh 1 to see the old 
man’s grey locks floating on the oily eddy, as he and his charger sank 
together ! it was horrible 1 A melancholy funeral party placed that 
evening within unconsecrated graves the gallant Hilton and nine of 
his men, and over the spot a monument was erected to their memory ; 
but a few months after, and the river had swept it away, and a sand- 
bank covers one of the heroes of Waterloo. 

***««* 

Ah 1 here is a change rendered more welcome by the monotony of the 
past : a kafila of camels and bearded Affghans preparing to cross the 
Gfaenaub. They left Mooltan this morning, and the ferry-boat so 
seldom used is now in great request. Bhawulpore, Jeyzulmere, Bicka- 
neer 1 how the chops of your citisens will water at the sight of the 
grapes and pomegranates from the Hindoo Cooah ! 

I had left the Chenaub, passing on the right hand the ancient town 
of Oooh, and having entered the Garrah, or Sutlej, with a favourable 
wind, 1 kept it for eight or nine days; such good luck raised my 
spirits in the high-pressure ratio. With a flowing sheet, and the tip- 
top pace of four miles an hour against the stream, the old snufiers-tray 
reached Bhawulpore, and here, as 1 knew that a political agent resided, 
I did not hesitate to acquaint him with my presence. A saddled Arab, 
all ready for mine especial us^ accompanied the answer to my note ; 
and a iW note from the heert it wae ; not the frigid note of t^ men 
In high authority often met with, the Bum Sshib,’* to whom a host 
of dishonest vakeels and sneaViiig ehnpraasess bend low to forward' 
Iheir ownplani^ but one thet told there wae a welouma^ and bore npon 
It the stamp of a fight down good fallow. Tbesnn waslow, and I waa 
not long in menntii^f ; and a springy gallop ovar tho flat gtound be- 
t w esn city oad the river wae deUghtftil indeed to one who had Bnf» 
fihad a «Mnth*i i m p rimnment in s^ a cabin aa my boa%affbrded* 
n# ncte <el Iwvite I had leoelwid was no fingeisr, fiora^rilhtdoana 
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good Mow*’ wu awiitiag my airinl in iKo foraadih of ia*oU 
roofed honee^ whM wn shaded to the doon and wiitdowe by uamgoi^ 
trees. We sat down, and I at once eoneented to stay the night and 
nest day with him, and in fi?e mlnntai we had got e^ otlMf*f Utm 
tory, and eadi had Mwmed the weak side of hie Mghbonr; aadlUd^, 
ing there were asidniilatSngpomte between ti% we pe^ed holes in eaoh 
otherhi prannents, nor lost onr good-hnmimt In ths tilt A dinnerfor 
two, with some prime AUaop’s beer, smoked befose va gt aereii, and he 
delighted equally with myM at i%ht of a white mai^ fhoe, w« vw> 
calM eoenes, and numbered mnti^ friends^ and pledged a brhnmhig 
btttnper to them as though we were in public. It waa a gay night 
indeed for a party of two, the only men of their colour and orM 
within the large city. We made speeches, proposed toasts, disousaed 
the affairs of homes that we might never see again. Ah, well! AUsep 
is a strange fellow, and whatever he puts in his beer I neither know 
nor care ; but, be it what it may, the beverage is a good one^ and soms^ 
what potent withal, not savouring, as Sir John's sack, of weak poia* 
tlons, leading to undesirable results, but, decidedly having the efibot of 
heightening the spirits and lighting up the fancy, if taken in the ratio 
of three bottles per man. ^ Allsop conquered ; and not bnrddied 
with dress, save pyjamas or loose trousers, and shirts, I forgot I was 
at the table of a political, and we hobnobbed together with mntnsl 
zest. About midnight we turned in upon conch bed% and the musqni- 
toes trumpeted stoutly in our ears ; but Allsop had made us proof agabist 
their attacks, and we both went to sleep with a good story upon our 
lips. 

On awaking at breakfssb-thne on the following morning, I searoely 
could see, for having passed the night without a musquito-net, my face, 
and especially my ey^ds, were so inflamed, that my head felt donble 
its natural size. We passed the day together; and having much 
anxiety myself to continue my passage up the Sutlej, we dined at four 
P.M., so as to permit of my going comfortably on board the same after* 
noon. 

At six (/clock, a couple of smart Arabe were at the door, and my 
friend, springing into the saddle, in the same garb be wore the previoua 
night, stated his intention of seeing me on board my boat. When we 
airiv^ at the sandbank to which she was moored, we found the man* 
jee and his men and my own domestics employed in cooking their 
evening meal ; the fires blaaed np cheerily, and the many laugh went 
round from fire to fire. 

^ Ah, well, old fellow, yon cannot start till moniing, and I nmat 
eTen stay here until you do; for not having aeen a white fiioi for 
months^ 1 may not see one for as many mors.*’ 

The oabitt it the boat being confined for two, we got the oifiy diair 
it contained, and my little esmp-tabk^ placed n^ sand, the 
nani of an old ohsrpoy bdongliig to the msnto served as a seoendf 
ehair,* and kaeddng the top eff a bottle of Allsep with^the blade of a- 
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^ ftgnlitiont** for my estaUishmeiit did not pome t a a coiicaoreWi wt 
talked ** mb ctif!o ** of days that had gqnsb and of future anticipations* 

^ Did you know W-~ of the — 1 stated that I did not* 
^ Weill l^ng here reminds me of the night before we lost him, and a 
great loss to the corps he was ; and his poor wife,-— ^ My ‘Kate,’ as he 
used to call her,^I wonder what has become of her. He was my friend ; 
amiable, gentle, nnpresuming ; but to many who knew him not, he 
appeared reserved. Fifteen long years of service had given him a com- 
pany, during which time he had not led the gay life and thoughtless 
existence of a bachelor, but one that had been better suited for a disci- 
ple of St. Benedict. He was, therefore, no friend of the dissipated and 
gay, but by them esteemed a ^bookworm* and a *wet blanket.* His 
increase of pay and allowances consequent on the promotion for which 
hp had patiently waited came at last, and he some time after was enabled 
thereby to avail himself of his furlough to Europe. For three years he 
was, as it were, lost to the corps ; but at the expiration of that period 
he rejoined, a Benedict, and evidently a happy one. His wife, a sweet 
girl of eighteen, was welcomed to the regiment with much good feeling, 
and it afforded a little innocent remark and trite amusement, to wit- 
ness 'the intense romantic attachment to his wife which the bachelor of 
thirty-six years displayed in all his thoughts and actions ; but strong as 
it w^ she was deserving of it, for love towards him for whom she had 
left her mother and her sisters, and the healthful climate of her rural 
home, was responsive indeed. But their happiness was not of long 
duration ; ere they had been many days with the regiment, an order 
came to prepare for immediate service, for Sale was blockaded in Jella- 
labad. W— was too good a soldier and too brave a man to hesitate 
between duty andafiection ; he made proper arrangements for the esta- 
blishment of his wife during his absence, calmly and collectedly ; yet 
bcBsath hU unruffled brow a kind heart was breaking. 

^ We marched, and from myself, a married man similarly situated, 
^ugh not so recently a lover, he claimed the sympathy of one who 
he thought could feel for him, a consolation in his grief, and a refuge 
whither to flee to. The same feeling of bereavement racked my own 
breast, but I bore it the better that he claimed so much, and though 
formerly somewhat indifferent to each other, we became inseparable 
friends, and on the outlying picket, or nightly bivouac, we stole aside, 
and iq>oke of our wives. Poor W— » ; how excited he would get on 
these occasions I ^ My Kate,* as he called her, * if ever an angel lived 
in the flesh, it was my Kate ! * 

« He could not divest himself of the feeling that he would never see 
her again, and this feeling was most uigent on the night of — th April, 
1842. Our baggage had been looted by the Afiiedis, and for some dayk 
^ had been occupying a fort which was untenable^ and which it was 
deemed absolutely necessary to abandon ; it was a miserable stronghold,^ 
huilt upon a rising ground in the centre o£ the noted Kyber, commanded 
other heights, and neither supplied wi^ guns nor provisions. A, 



retrograde uiovimeitt wiae^ therefore^ ordered on the foUowkig mmei. 
ing, and Injnnctiom •• to the part each mw to take made primi^ 
known, lliat night, with the dear, hard, itanfjr aky of the moontahe 
playing upon na, and T el^benaath theme poeUencd tin 

fiiaty mek of AH Mdi;}id ; themoimtahieva dette of the Kyher ritir|l% 
behM wtf rartne altar rarine. It wae under each dvimwetaaoee 
poor mred of hla ^ Kite’ fhr tim M time. WeeoniaMwd 
oar remngmde moTeueiit without die h eacf tetliti ng httgle or fhr 
modi ohanoe of raeoen ealated in keqdng our pim eeerai front Ifae 
AIRredii, who, in hordea, occupied the helghta around. W— ^ooBa«> 
manded the rear-guard, tiie point of danger, hut the poet of heitoaP, 
for aoarceiy had the little fort been evacuated by our treepa, before H wai 
dllM by a eloud of mountaineers, and from that moment until our vw> 
joining the brigade at the month of the paes, it waa one unintenwpM 
scene ^ atrifo. W— fought hie men tdih the gallantry of a aoldltr ; 
he cooUy and obstinately disputed ereiy inch of ground, and repelled 
every onset of the enemy in his rear. From a spur of the mountain 
jutting into the pass, and where the latter takee a sudden turn to the 
right, the bullet sped that made poor Kate a widow ; entering the left 
breast, and passing completely through the lungs: a few minttted^ 
duHng which he was euiRciently sensible to acknowledge the thanks of 
his commanding officer and the farewell of us all, and poor 
anticipations of dying within the passes were fulfilled !** 

»*#»** 

We talked on subjects like these until past midnight, when I crept 
under my musquito-net in the little cabin, while my friend, contrary id 
all recommendation, coiled himself up on the old charpoy, and Kimn 
threw a sheet over him. By peep of day, the monjee was astir, and 1 
arose to bid my new ftiend farewell ; and whilst shaking him by the 
hand, I felt it hot and feverish ; his sleep upon the sandbank ii the 
river had worked him ill, and I bid him go^by with a feeling of morS 
interest than I could well acoount for ; and the huge sail filling, the 
boat shot out into the stieam. I looked after him os he mounts his 
Arab, and galloped homewards to escape the sun ; but the night-wind 
had done its woik, and I saw him on his arrival in the provinces, a 
month afterwards, a shadow of wliat he had been. 
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THE MAHOMEDAN POPULATION OF INDIA. 

Thbbb U a aingulat speotaole paaring before our eyee in the eottUi ef 
India, equally intereating to the atatisUoal and historioal writer, And 
worthy of conteinporaneoua remark, as exhibiting the tendency of onr 
role to check the increase of the MtuMnilman population, without adopt* 
-ing artificial means for its represriom Whether it was foreseen ttot 
our presence would so soon bring about this consummation, it is need- 
less to inquire ; but the fact does not admit of a doubt, that, in the 
tract of country embraced by the Madras presidency, with the excep- 
tion of Malabar and Canara, our Mahomedan subje^ are rapidly be- 
coming extinct : if we consider their comparatively recent arrival in 
the south, the events that befel their brief possession of power, their 
habitual indolence, and neglect of peaceful pursuits, we shAU find rea- 
sons enough for their sudden disappearance, and shall perhaps be sur- 
prised that they have so long continued to cumber the land with their 
presence. 

The first Mahomedan army that penetrated to the south of the river 
Khistna, ravaged the country of the Bellala rajah, now the Mysore, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and, about seventy years a^r, 
it was followed by another army, which reached the island of Ramis- 
seram ; in both instances, however, no permanent possession was taken 
of the conquered provinces, which appear to have reverted to their 
original sovereigns after the retirement of the invading forces. All 
that was done was but a repetition of the slaughter, the forcible oon- 
verrions, and the rapine that marked the progress of the early intruders 
from beyond the Indus ; and it is to be presumed that, after such enor- 
mities, few men were bold enough, even if they had the desire, to straggle 
from the line of march and settle down among the Hindoos. 

After the breaking up of the empire of the Deccan, when the vice- 
roys in the provinces had secured to themselves the independent posses- 
sion of the districts they had been sent to govern, they turned their 
attention to the nominally tributary states south of the Khistna, and 
their armies soon overran aU the countries between that river and the 
Panaur. Secra was taken in 1644 ; Vellore two years after ; Sidhout 
in 1660 ; and Gingee in 1660. At these places the Mahomedan lieute- 
nants established the authority of their masters ; and from these dates, 
and not earlier, may the real possession of ^t part of southern India 
by the Mussulmans be said to have commenced. Trichinopoly was 
thken in 1796 ; and in 1749, Aroot, which had been built in 1716, was 
bestowed upon Anwar-ud-Deen Khan, from which year may be also 
dated not only the real possession of the districts south of the Panaur, 
but the great influx of Mahomedan settlers. Anwar-ud-Deen had been 
righteen years governor of Chicacole previous to his appointment to 
Areot ; and so popular had he rendered himsdf to the men of his own 
faith, by his liberality and encouragement of immigration, that he was 
aooompanied or followed to the south by not only Ids 6wtt retainers, 
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but by naariy all Um tcapeetabk Muaiuliiitiis of Chioieok^ by tiry 
many from the Deeoaa, and by numbm fram the heait at tlM 
empixe itself: adyentum continued to pout into hie dietriete ftOm all 
quaiteie duxing the eix yean of hie adnintetiation | and at hit daatiit 
in 174% the tide which had aet In oontUmed to flow on in euppoii «f 
the Mahomedaa oaui% which, in the conne of a ibw< yean, began to 
held oil to He pax tini t i tin pxoipeet of Xig|4d hdeanaement in the aet* 
vice of Uyder Alii, who, having dethtoned hie ijaeter, the Hindoo 
sovereign, in 17dO, aeeujned the govnninent bimeihif, and dxew to Ua 
side all the Huesnlmane of the south of India who were annioua to 
dietinguieb themeelvee or dedroue of bettering their fuiunee. Hie auo" 
ceesor, Tippoo Snltaun, betides the promisee he held out to Mahomedan 
settlere, further augmented the number of the fldthflil by carrying off 
to the Mysore all l^e Mahomedans found in the captured cities of the 
Carnatic, and by making forcible conveieione, by t^ rite of droamd* 
eion, of great numbers of hie prisoners of war. So barren waa the 
soil, however, or so bad the seed, that whan a census of the inhabitanto 
was taken in 1804, there were no more than 17,000 families of the 
Mahomedan persuasion in the whole country ; while in the provinoea 
below the ghauts, and in the Northern Sircars, there were probably 
three times that number ; forming, altogether, an aggregate of aboat 
476,000 souls. 

At that period, which b just forty years ago, the best soldiers in tne 
native army of the Madras presidency, and at the same time the moet 
numerous of the many classes of which it was composed, were Maho- 
medans, followers of our ally the Nuwanb, and the chiefs who were 
attached to his cause. At least three-fourths of the whole number were 
immigrants from the Deoean, or the offspring of adventurers from the 
north-west, and the countries beyond the Indus (a very important Imst 
to be borne in mind when the influence of climate on the human con- 
stitution comes to be considered), and connected by blood or marriige 
with the other members of the Mussolman population not in the 
military service or in the pay of onr govemment* Hence it may be 
asserted of the whole mass, that it was dependant upon ns for the meaae 
of exisienoe; and it rested with the dominant party in the south of India 
either to tolemie the presence of Mahomedans, to encourage their mul- 
tiplication, or to bani^ them altogether. To admit them into the anny 
upon the same terms as the Hindoo natives, was to give them prsstnt 
employment, with the certain prospect of wearing thm out in two or 
three generations ; to tolerate thrir preeenoe^ in s^rt, and to make use 
of them ae long as they might continue to last. Had a bouiity beeu 
offered to people from the north ; had higher pay been given to euaUe 
tiMWM to live in greater comfort than the lower classes of Hindoos ; had 
grants of land been made to them, and none of the old snnnude 
been leeumed ; had they been fostered and pampered, they would, per- 
haps^ have bem aa numerous nowadays as they were hi^ a ceuimy 
ago; but to mix them with onr Hinto recmite upon tiie same pay, 
and to pay them s^gularly, waa eimply to prevent their return to the 
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noftli, itt oerUinty of omploymeni whioh attended their etny in the 
eonth, but without afibrdiug them a dianoe of rieing from the poverty 
to whioh they coxMigned themselvee by staying with ue, or oheoking 
the decay to which they were liable by continuing to live in a tropical 
oountry. 

When it was stated before a committee of the House of Commons, 
that the children of European parents bom in India seldom or now 
attained Uie age of puberty, unless they had spent their childhood in 
Eort^ the statement was treated as a fallacy by many well-informed 
persons, and from others it met with an onqualified denial. It has, 
however (slnoe attention was pointed to the subject), received, with 
some trifling exception, the general assent of the public. We are of 
opinion that the olbnate of India is not equally— rcertainly, but in a 
minor degree— inimical to the desoendants of aU people who are natives 
of very cold oountnes ; and that the Mahomedans of the south, to con- 
tinue a robust race, and an increasing people, must mix with the natives 
of India, or be recruited with colonists from the north, west, and the 
other side of the Indus. Now for the last forty years both these means 
of replenishing themselves have failed them ; they can no longer make 
converts of their captured women and children, as in the time of Tippoo ; 
and the stream of immigrants from other Mahomedan countries ceiuBed 
to flow with the downfal of that prince : they are thus left to their 
fate, which appears to be approaching them with more rapid strides 
than could have been anticipated forty years ago, but which will strike 
us with less surpriw if we glance at the other disposing causes^ besides 
the mere influence of climate. • 

The most conspicuous of these is extreme poverty, which, being also 
accompanied by extraordinary improvidence and extravagance, has the 
greater power to exercise its depressing influence. Thu poverty is in 
gnmd the result of indolence and unthrifty habits, ^though not 
always sOy as we can call to mind many respectable men, of unwearied 
industry and circumspection, who ore sunk into the lowest state of 
indigence ; indeed, so thorough does the decay appear, that we cannot 
remember a single Mahomedan, not in civil or military employ, or a 
pensioner of our government, whose oonditlon is not infinitely worse 
than that of his father. If we also weigh the omnipotence of he- 
veditaiy prejudices, we shall be compelled to admit that the Mussul- 
mans of the south, indolent and extravagant as they undoubtedly are, 
owe some portion of their universal poverty to their prepossession in 
favour of a few profesaioni, to the neglect and oontmnpt of others. 
Thus they wUl not till the ground because it is an ignoble employment, 
and is supposed to debase ^e people who follow it to the condition of 
serfs, and consequently to render them an easy prey to foes fsoja wit& 
out. They will not become bankers or money-chiuigers, because their 
mligion forbids them to receive interest ; and this law further gives 
them a distaste for trade or meroantUe speculaUous. Tfie only profes- 
^on which is popular with them, besides that of annsy Is a teacher’s, 
under w¥cb term may be includi^ the duties of a lawyei^ a^ioguist, a 
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doctor^ and » ptiM, TIm oUmt oUiUifi lo wUdi thiy dat^ Unp. 
selTM m tboM of bvtehar^ ^mMdaatr an Mbar mA oMv n 
aaddlar and ahoemaker^ ishlada^printer, wbikmitl^ &itkv»«nd iw»ni>r» 
minoir employmanit in <«am|>aiiaon with thoiawh^ aaniiihma 
to the oomfovta and oonveniencea of life. 

It will, perhaps, be aaked, how the ICahomedaaa eentinue to etiid In 
cm leonthem |nroviiM»^ ahnt ent aa they arti» Iqr thala own ch 
the beet ineana of earning a oonpeteni^ fet th^ ittpport, and wnna- 
oraited ndth fresh blood ftm the In^ of their paogenitoMf We 
answer, that they are dying off aa rapidly as their worst enanilea ean 
desire^ and will he only aai^ hcftn perfect extinetion by (he preaenie 
of a Mahoxnedan prince at our preaidenoy* If hla eonrt could be 
moved beyond lie limits, the past forty ysari, which have done so mnsli 
to reduce their numbers, would be a season of prosperity in oompaaiaon 
with the coming forty, which would extlnguirix Xhtm altogethar. The 
army, which formerly was their haven of refuge, has almost ceased 4o 
afibrd them employment, in consequence of the standard having bean 
raised to five feet five inches,-^ stature so much above the average 
height of these people, that they do not now number twenty-five per 
fimt, in companies where they could count sixty a quarter of a eentary 
ago.n Whether this was done with a view to their gradual exeloeba 
from the military ranks, it is impossible to say ; but, when it la ra* 
membered that all the mneutea which have taken place in the coaet-anny 
have originated entirely with the Mahomedans, it leads to the aasplcioa 
that something of the sort was intended : nor can t|ie policy of aoch a 
course be questioned, if the mischievous tendency of the frequent reenr- 
rence of such outbreaks be duly regarded. The massacre at Vellors^ in 
laofi, is known to have been quoted as a precedent for the one which 
was to have taken place at Bangalore, in 1834 ; both were exolusLvaly 
the work of Mahomedans, as was the murder of Mr. Maodonald, the 
assistant collector at Cud^pah, which took place about the s a me time. 
The Coorgh Rajah also derived his chief promise of support from t h es e 
people when he ventured to defy our power ; and the miserable Isilufc 
which he made^ in consequence of their total abandonment of Um, at 
the eleventh hour, may be taken as an example of the fate that is likely 
to await those who put their trust in such slippery adherents. The 
last occasion upon which their restless hankc^g after power wns 
manifested wae in 1883, when the Nuwanb of Knraool, e|^ on by 
others of the fiuth, was mad enenghio eontemplate our eapulsion, by 
raising the banner of the arssoeiii against the Gbtistiin foa. Indesd 
there is nothing that tnsanify can ooneeive or disloyalty suggest^ whieh 
a Mftrilm will not attempt against an uabaliifVBr, whenever the cry of 
the fbith is raised in his ears. This pronensas to embmll hhauslf In 
support of his religion is at once Uie pronunent fsatee of his efaaiietsr, 
and the cause of his inoapscity for peaeefkl empleynMnt, in a country 
where bia power has been superseded by that of tbs inftdd :«f»-he can not 
only never forget that bis finefathers came hither as soldien^alid hewed 
• me Muiwilwiiiiof the wUw may cf ten S|.QMnnnerl» lit 4o«ia»ti0ne>. 
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tbtir wiy to fortune in the servioe of religion, but hie poverty nndeif 
the Ohrietianif sway thruete itself upon hie doily potioe, to render the 
remembrance the i more intolerable. We are not punting the fMtin 
distorted colours when we speak thus of the temper in which they live, 
%nd of their readiness to wrong us when opportunity offers : we believe 
it will be acknowledged by all who have mixed much with the Museul- 
of India, that the bigotry and hatred of nnheUevers, ao oonspicu^ 
ous in all Mflihomedan countries, have lost nothing of their fervency 
under the burning sun of the south their bigoi^ is, perhaps, the 
more obstinate from seeing other forms of faith tolerated around them ; 
their hatred, the more intense from their inability to manifest it openly. 
With such feelings as they commonly possess, it is impossible for us to 
expect in them any thing of a civic spirit ; they have no national in- 
terest in the continuance of our rule ; their poverty is the result of our 
greatness; and the anarchy, which formerly made our service popular in 
the prospect which it held out of advancement, no longer prevails to en- 
courage them to enlist under our standard. As the champions of good or- 
der and civil liberty, we are the avowed opponents of the coercion and con- 
fusion which have ever attended the steps of the Mahomedans and the dif- 
fusion of the doctrines of their proph^ ; we cannot, therefore, look for 
support from men whose rule of life and system of control are the very 
opposites of our own : all the aid that we have received from them, has 
b^ in furtherance of the dominion of force ; and now that we can no 
longer find full employment for them in the field against truculent Nu- 
waubs, nor suffer t^iem to follow the bent of their inclinations in op- 
posing our peaceful progress, they are reduced to the condition of men 
without occupation. 

This forced idleness, conjoined with their litigious spirit, may ac- 
count for the incessant litigation and divisions prevailing among them ; 
the suUnuds granted a hundred years ago have, in nine cases out of 
ten, passed from the hands of the descendants of the original holders 
into tliose of others, from their inability to abstain from engaging in 
law-suits, which have impoverished them to such a degree as to oblige 
them to part with their ancestral property. Divided as they are in fa- 
milies, it cannot be expected that they are united in the mass. A su- 
budar of cavalry, who has worn the Bombay cap, on returning to the 
south to spend the remainder of his days among his children, is cited 
before the easy for contempt of the rules of his faith ; the easy decides 
that he shall express contrition, and make reparation, before he shall be 
admitted to pray with his neighbours in the public mosque ; he accord- 
ingly expresses hb regret for having worn an improper head-piece, the 
invention of the unbi^evers, and gives an expensive entertainment to 
the persons who summoned him before the easy, which costs him half 
his savings. In another town, the moulvee, a learned and exemplary 
man, in his address from the pulpit of his mosque to his congregation, 
makes use of epithets, in speaking of the English, which are construed 
into seditious expressions by some of his hearers, who envy him Jiis po- 
pularity ; they complain to the military authority, and so'pllurihle do 
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thAy make thdr stoiy, that the monlTee b ordered to appei# bdbie the 
duftriot court. He iMvee hia oongregatioii, aatd repabe to the aillah 
judges who examineB into Uie oaae^ and dedarea that he oan find no 
fault in him. 

They diaplayed more unity of fheUng «pon the lecaot eecaeion of the 
ewei tf g in the 0th regiment of lladini Oavialry $ hut this might 
hare been expected oi them, and formed no centredietloa in thdr ^a^ 
racter; for wen who are divided ina good cattle^ will generally be found 
unanimous In a bad one. In the mutiny referred to» the parlies^ with 
one or two exceptions, were all Mshomedans : they bound then^vee 
by an oath* not to eerve under their commanding officer, because he 
manifested no sympathy for their alleged hardddpa ; they wished to 
depose him, and went to the next senior officer, wiUi an invitation to 
put himself at their head. When their misconduct came to be inquired 
into, it was extraordinary to observe the union and good feeling Uiat 
prevailed between the native officers and the men ; the former, who 
would have been as active as could have been desired in the discovery 
and suppression of individual acts of disobedience, had neither eyes nor 
ears when a whole camp was in a ferment, nor had they industry suffix 
oient to collect evidence of the men’s misbehaviour. They have been 
vexy properly turned out of the army, and with them will depart much 
of that attachment to the service for which the Mahomedans of the 
south have been so often extolled. It will now begin to be seen, that 
the indifierence of the native officers upon occasions of mutinous oon« 
duct among the men oan be punished in a summary manner, of which 
they have hitherto had no experience ; and the discovery will assuredly 
not tend to render the service more popular than before. If to this 
disinclination to enter the military service be added their unfitness for 
civil employ, the restriction that has been placed upon their admission 
into the army, by raising the standard of recruits to five feet five inches, 
and the reasons before given for their poverty and deterioration, it will 
be plain that their downward course is becoming more rapid the nearer 
ihiy approach the pit into which it is fated they shell plunge. Their 
fall will not be viewed with regret by others any more than it is con- 
templated with anxiety by themselves : they have long been aware of 
their destiny ; they know that they cannot avert it ; and those who 
have witnes^ the apathy with which th^ await it, will observe the 
catastrophe unmoved. 

• Thk if s (Iwourlto pncuiUoo with Mthonedfiii upon all oeoulfmi of eooiplfBqri nbiillflii, 
•ad muttaiy. Dort HahooMd owod mudi of hit loo^ to tha dattwUy with which ho coaid 
flubttltaio a Mfk, wtapped In a dwwl, fBraeopvofchoXwM* wtuatmitcamatoUflwnta 
bind hlmaalf by aa oath to tha parfbemanoe of aaj ipeeUiad act 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTER VII. 

RsBii^riro at the distance of only two or three score yards from the 
house of ‘Mr. Gaetano, of the Poonah collector’s office, the sounds of 
the fiddle, fiute, and tambofoine, to the tune of " Hcu/teto the Wedding^* 
were distinctly audible. 1 therefore lost no time in donning my white 
nankeen trowsers and waistcoat, my blue camlet jacket, and a pair of 
**Bwrope** pumps, in order that my friend and chaperon Jefirey might 
net be detained when he called to conduct me to the party. It is un- 
accountable to me, at this distance of time, how 1 could ever have 
brought myself to tolerate, much less to enjoy, such society as it was 
now my lot to share. It was illiterate in the extreme— intolerably vul- 
gar, bemuse it smacked of pretension and Indulged in puerile imitations 
of the habits of the upper orders, — and, what was worst of all, it affected 
merely to patroniee those educated Europeans whose pecuniary or offi^ 
cial position was a grade or two below that of the host’s. Poverty 
makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows, but in no reduced 
condition of life does one encounter stranger associates than in that 
which was now my share. The only apology I can offer to myself for 
my read}*’ embrace of a companionsliip which involved a positive degra- 
dation, is the utter impossibility of enduring a life of solitude in a cli» 
mate where all the excitement which even free intercourse with polished 
society can give is insufficient to relieve existence of the depressing 
effects of monotony. 

At the appointed hour, Jeffrey arrived. 1 had not completed my toi- 
lette, and he very obligingly employed the time, while, like another 
Brummel, 1 was wasting my ingenuity in failures to adjust my cravat, 
by describing to me the modiu operandi in all cases of Indo-Portuguese 
marriage. 

As soon,” said he, ** as a girl is considered of sufficient age to super- 
intend a household, and take upon herself maternal responsibilities, 
t.e. as soon as she has reached the discreet and sober age of thirteen, a 
select committee of sages and eommadree (female friends of the girl’s 
mother) assembles to discuss the relative merits and pretensions of the 
varicns ‘ingennons youth’ who enjoy the honour of their acquaint* 
ance. The drde, generally q>eaking, is not so large as to render selecv 
tion a matter of femfol difficulty ; still, theiu are often as many as a 
doaen ^digiblss,’ and from these it is usual, after a careful weeding, to 
choose some three or fbur, whose names areaceordingly submitted to the 
priest of the district, that he may determine the individual upon whom 
the honour of becoining * Missy’s’ husband should fall. The padre sets 
about the inquiry very oonsoientioasly. He oonsiderB three qualifica- 
tions for the hushuid to be Indispensable : firstly, he must be a good 
and cealouB Catholic ; secondly, he must be a youth of a good disposi- 
tion ; thirdly (this might have come first), he should not only i^o^cthe 
means of payi^ for masses, candles, and chimes, but there murt be no 
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question about his capacity and inclination for a special remuneration of 
his rsvcrence-^to say nothhig of a »iofwwa and grand display of fire- 
works and illnmlnation-lamps. The choice being detenfilnedy the fins 
tunate youth is apprised of his great good-lnck (though, pi^taps, he 
had never dreamt before of the honour intended him), and a day is 
fisted for his introduction to his fuiwro* I'his ceremony generally occurs 
at a tea-party, at which tinsel crowns, decorated with Uie migroo^ or 
Indian jessamine, are presented to thC youth, who placet one npon the 
head of his innamorata^ she returning the compliment. This, the 
tromnmg act of betrothal, is scoompanied by a flourish of music, and 
the mellifluous voices of the fumosAo walloha — who form the band. 
Vigorously they scrape and yell, to the applauding echoes of the com- 
pany, who shout ^todh ! wah /* or ‘ eapax oxcellentej* according as their 
habits and language partake of the Hindoo or the Portuguese. The 
worthy priest is fluent in the distribution of compliments and words of 
encouragement ; hut as the effort has the peculiar effect of parching the 
palate, he is not inattentive to the propriety of perpetually moistening 
it with tumblers of Hodgson, and brandy pawnee» Then the father of 
the destined bridegroom, approaching a sideTK>ard, and grasping a bottle 
of sour sherry, demands a bumper to the noim and noivo^ which being 
drunk, with an infinite number of bows, and good wishes, and shakes of 
clammy hands, the youth produces a ring from the recesses of his 
pocket, and places it on the finger of the blushing betrothed. The 
priest then quafis a * dock an darrach* and repeating ‘ Guards Doos 
muitas annos* takes his departure. The remainder of the day is spent 
by the old folks in gossip, the hookah, and the application of moirture 
to the thirsty lips, while the * young people ’ get into a comer and go 
through the ceremony of making love — ^for a ceremony it is among the 
Indo-Portuguese, and nothing more. The gentleman will, perhaps, 
commence with a * Eao ia amma por vosse tnerito hsllamento^ Miss,’ to 
which she replies, * Chee ! ’ He rejoins, * Toom hurra acha^ Miss. 
H%an aadee kurresga toomara wastee / * This pleases her rather better, 
because she understands it more clearly; but with the coquetry 
peculiar to her sex in all countries, she 4 M^rt 8 her head and mutters 
‘ Toom ia hottoe ho V — and so the nonsense goes on. This sort of thing 
lasts for six days ; on the seventh, the wedding takes place. It is a 
day of great rejoicing, and that it may be all the longer, operations 
oommsDoe with the ^wil First, a roasting-pig is kilM*-4h«n tbs 
nutdHnaJm, or bridemaids, arrive-Uhen some the mothers of f a miMe s, 
most of whom have, for thb ooeaskm, donned Uaok sUk psitleoils and 
veils, and deooratsd their persons wi^ all the jewellery, they possssa^ 
Their childzen aeoompany the latter, and he^ to angmsnt ths nproor 
whidi now distinguishes the house. The bridemaids equip Urn bride. 
Poor thing !— 4t is a aerious operation. She has^ perhaps, never worn 
a pair of stays nor of riioeo all her llfo,r— now she ia to bs laoed up in 
the one, and pinched by the other. Her movemeata indieate her agony, 
for her foee is ooncealsd by a veil, the gift of the bridegroom ; ' but her 
' Jrio#.%foMr»,N.8.VoL.IV.No.J4. 4 H 
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lq»e6oh is made up of phrases suited to the oecasion, all ekprescsTOS^H^ 
intensity of her delight at the prospect opening before her* She is Isil 
to church, a fine male child having previously been put into her lap, by 
way of propitiation ; at the entrance of the church she meets the bride* 
groom and his friends ; the party range themselves in files, and, deco* 
rated with tinsel, proceed up the aisle. The ceremony is soon disposed 
of, and back the whole party go to eat of a dinner, at which there are, 
probably, not less than one hundred dishes. What follows we shall 
see.” 

By the time Jeffery had finished his description, I had achieved a tie 
that D’Orsay might have envied, and putting on my black etraw hat (a 
sort of head-gear 1 have never seen since), took his arm, and proceeded 
to Pereira’s. As we entered the veranda of the bungalow, which formed 
a sort of ante-chamber, and was lighted with oil in tumblers reposing 
in bell-shaped hanging lamps, we were met by Mr. Pereira, who politely 
invited us to take a glass of wine or brandy-and-water. To the intro- 
duction of Jeffery he responded by taking my hand, and assuring me 
he was too glad ” to see me. You come in the pay department^ 
that very good — Captain Jamieson he very good gentleman,** &c. 1 
went into the hall,” as it is the custom to call the largest room in a 
bungalow, and there found forty couples dancing furiously to the tune 
of Afrt. Macleod — the gentlemen (nine-tenths of whom were dark) in 
white jackets or blue cloth coats of all fashions, from the days of George 
Selwyn to those of George the Fourth ; and the ladies in pink or sky- 
blue crape, or yellow silk, with cotton gloves, and pink, blue, or white 
kid shoes to match. Hands * cross, Misf^ Ootnes — that right !** — “JVbio 
make right left, Fernando^* and similar directions were given by a 
plump gentleman in a violent state of perspiration, as he tore dowm the 
middle with the agonized bride, followed by an Irish clerk to the oom- 
missionor, dragging after him a girl — a mere child — whom he was to 
lead to the altar (!) a few days afterwards. 

I pause here to express my astonishment that a government, so en- 
tirely despotic as that of British India — so interested, at the same time, 
in the increase and efficiency of the Chrbtian population, which is for 
the most part in the public service, — has not ere this passed some law 
for the rekrictions of marnages, at so very early an age as thirteen or 
fourteen, amongst the Portuguese, country-born and Europeans, How- 
ever well supplied the ** market *’ for the upper classes may be, it rarely 
happens that a spinster of the humbler grades finds her way to India at 
that period of life when she would be a desirable wife for a young man 
in a corresponding porition. The consequence is, that the unoovenanted 
assistants, for the most part, seek partners for life amongst the daugh-, 
ters of men in their own class, such as clerks, conductors, seijeant* 
majors, small tradespeople, pilots, & 0 ., and as personable girls in this 
condition of society are rare, the aspirant to the dignity of husband pays 
his court as soon as the child is entering into girlhood, lest she should 
be carried away by some other competitor before she reaches ipaturity. 
A body of wives is thus created who have scarcely eted a physical 
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quaUfioatioiifpv^t Beri<m 9 rMp<Huii>iHtl68 deTolring on UiM« Men-*' 
tally, they m of the loveet degree of intelligence ; their obility just 
reaohing to the compositioa of a carry, and their kaowledgie ii the 
serrice of needlework being generally limited to the hemming a hand* 
fe^rohief. If they can read decently, write legibly, and spell with an 
approach to correctness, they are enabled to keep the bazaar and 
washerman’s acoomtt, but tlwy seldom employ their literary talents 
upon any other service* Their conversation is necessarily dull, for Uie 
range of their sabjects is limited to the cantonment in wUch they have 
been brought up, and their affections or inclinations being seldom con- 
sulted in the matter of marriage, become, to their husbands, little 
better than legalized concubines. To their children-Hind it is really 
blocking to think how often such young and delicate creatures become 
mothers before they are fifteen — they are nursea, and but little more, 
for it is impossible they should teach when they have not been taught, 
or offer examples of virtue when their own lessons have been derived 
from scenes of iniquity. Large families, ignorance, poverty, and in- 
fidelity, are the common results of unions of this nature ; and the Eu- 
ropean, degenerating by low associations, vulgar habits, and the shifts to 
which penury drives him, becomes to the Government a tame, spiritless 
servant, instead of the active and energetic being he might be rendered, if 
restraint were put upon his facilities of saddling himself with an awful 
burthen at the outset of his career. 

To return. The dance was continued with unabated vehemence until 
midnight, when supper was laid out in the verandah, and all the guests 
fell to with an energy and perseverance of which the Mansion House or 
the London Tavern can furnish no parallel. The clatter and jingle of 
plates and glasses continued for half an hour, at the end of which hie 
Beverence rose and addressed the assembly, much after thu fashion • 

^ My dear bredren, — I very happy for dis businees. "De bride and 
bridegroom excellent peoples. Dey love each oder very moche; so 
deir marriage is good, and they get plenty children— bless— dey 
go every Thmingo to mass and pray God. If not make pray den all go 
to debil, and no can see de puigatorio. Der fader and moder is de good 
peoples {hud ehcen). 1 Imow dem man-years in Peshwa’s time— 
and before dat, in Salsette, 1 knew deir ^ndfader and gmndmoder. 
Now is de good health of all company, and 1 drink tre time tre.” 

This was the signal for uproarious mirth : the band resumed its 
labours— the younger port of the company roee and resumed the opera** 
tions of galloping about the room, while the serious remained to com- « 
fort the inner man until they could just see to make their way to their 
palanquins. 

Although my official ocoupationa consumed six or seven hours i^ay, 

1 had still to do battle with a large amount of Udkm vitm, Man, in 
such forms as 1 was doomed to be aequainted with, delighted me not ; 

^ nor woman neither.” It was, therefore, with unmixed joy that, after 
a yeaPs reeidenoe at Poona, I received orders one day to prepare for a 
virit to the Presidency. The pay-maeter had been directed to proceed 
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thither and close his pay accounts up to the end of the campaign in the 
Deccan. They were necessarily eomplicated and extensire, and as the 
Auditor-General disallowed many items of expense, it was important 
that the pay-xni^ter should be in personal communication with him to 
explain away what appeared objectionable. Having to take charge of 
all the books and accounts, 1 could not proceed by dawk, and there« 
fore arranged to march. 1 bought a pony, and hired bullocks and a 
hackery ; the former for my personal conveyance, and the latter for 
the carriage of the books and my baggage. A tent was served out to 
me from the stores ; and a nalk*s guard of sepoys was placed at my 
disposal as an escort. This was the first time in my life that I had 
been intrusted with an independent charge, and I confess that I actu- 
ally had the weakness to shed tears of delight at the novelty of my 
position. The confidonoe that I had in myself— -the conviction which 
possessed me, that I was destined for, and capable of, great things, was, 
in fact, at the bottom of all the gnawing discontent which marked my 
present existence. ‘‘Why,** thought I a hundred times, “ wiU this great 
monopoly, the East-India Company, ‘ f^se the genlmd current of my 
soul* by insisting upon a line of demarcation which, once o’erstepped, 
will give them a large addition to their stock of zealous and attached 
servants ? If they will suffer me to icpe, only to hope, every hour’s 
service of my life will be marked by cheerful alacrity, instead of dogged 
indifference.” But I might have asked the question until this hour 
before I should have received a satisfactory reply, or wrought a change 
in the close system the Indian government has delighted to patronize. 

Before quitting Poona, I bade farewell to the few acquaintances I had 
formed, and likewise proceeded to the artillery barracks, to shake hands 
with an old comrade who was with me In the Persian Gulf, and who had 
been appointed to the troop of horse artillery doing duty at Poona soon 
after my arrival at the station. Phiiipson,— for such was my quondam 
comrade*s name, — ^regretted my departure, for we had seen much of each 
other ; but he more than all lamented that I had forsaken the active 
duties of the profession for (what he called) ignoble quill-driving. 
Although he was a young man of excellent education and family, he 
seemed to entertain no wish whatever to change his lot. He loved the 
military profession for its ^n sake, and was quite satisfied that there 
existed a cftiance of his becoming a troop quarter-master or riding- 
masten-^he highest grades of promotion available to the Compan/s 
private soldier who should remain with his regiment. Any advance- 
* ment that took him from the range of regimental duty he would not 
listen to. 1 found him preparing for a review appointed by General, 
afterwards Sir Lionel, Smith, to take place the next day. 

**Oh! murder, Middleton, my boy,” cried he ; ^and are you really 
going? Well, heaven be with youl I don’t envy you the quiet life 
yon’U be leading at Old Woman’s Island.* Give me the exhilarating 
duty of the hone artilleryman ; the parade, the review, the trumpet, 
the exdtiiig gallop, the Wue jacket, the— oh, boy, won’t theni be fine 
* A ntek^ittme fWUwUsad of C<date, dote to Bombay. 
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fun to-morrow morning* when the old General sees the brigade go 
through their mancFityree? I have the whole piotnre in my mind*f ^e 
at this moment ! Behold tUe long string of gnni, with their attendii^t 
caissons ; the horses champing their bits, pawing the ground, and laying 
back their lars, eagerly watching for the tmmpot call, which, as tliey 
well know, will cause them to move forward. See the gunners stand- 
ing by their horses ; one, perhaps, altering his stirrup-leathers, which 
may 1^ a hole too long, or too short ; another, examini^ his harness to 
see that the tubman are tight, and that all fits correctly on his ticklish 
charger ; a third adjusting the aoooutoements of a fourth ; while a 
fifth (Tom Jones, there), knowing that his horse won’t stand quiet 
after the blast of the trumpet, stands with one hand resting on the 
collar, the other grasping the canUe of his saddle^ Intently listening 
for the adjutant’s order to ^ mount* as the signal for him to vault into 
his seat. See the trumpeter at the adjutant’s elbow, occasionally 
slapping the mouthpiece with the open palm of his hand, or breathing 
gently into Ids clarion to keep it in a constant state of readiness for 
sounding. All is in expectation for the coming sound ; and there it is 2 
Hark I the command is distinctly heard throughout the lines ; and the 
orders, *’ Prepare to mount !* ^ Mount !’ * Forward !* given almost with- 
out intermission, are closely followed by the trumpet call appertaining 
to the movement. The ready gunner is now in his saddle, his horse 
erect, and in the act of springing forward ; the others, settling them- 
selves in orthodox positions, with the exception of the dbcth, who, hav- 
ing a more than ordinarily uneasy animal to ride, who will not walk 
off mounted at the first start, is hopping along on the left leg, the right 
foot being in the stirrup, seeking a good opportunity to make an 

effective spring and attain his saddle” 

I stopped him ; for Philipson’s passion for the army was a kind of 
disease, and when he got into these graphic descriptions he would run 
on until he was nearly frenzied.* 

We parted, never to meet again ; and the next day 1 was on my way 
to Bombay. The weather in the mornings, the only time for marching, 
was cool ; the scenery, in many parts above the ghauts, romantic or 
picturesque. I generally contrived to get my tent pitched either in a 
mango grove or beneath the spreading ^ade of a banian tree, and often 
realii^ the pleasing description of a young poetical friend, whose lines 
are a sealed book to the great majority of readers 

Brightly the fields around us smile, — 

Gxeen, os our own dear emerald isle ; 

And o’er each low hut’s drooping eaves 
The wresthlog cuddoo spread its leaves, 

Within whose wide, refiesbing screen, 
tile golden flowers profose are seen, 

Heie vegetation crowns a soil 
That scarcely askt the labourer’s toil t 


• phUi|Mon sfMrwud* wai wmk to EaglaBil a hiaallc. 
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And ben the richeat treei are growing,— 

The leireat flowera, unheeded, blowing : 

Erect end tall, the atatelj palm 
Looka down upon the landacape calm ! 

The cluatering bamboo’a feathery ahoota 
Spring from a hundred knotted roots. 

Hark lafrom the silvery peepul trees, 

A ceaadeaa murmuring, like the breeze I 
Here the fantastic banian aprings ; 

On every aide hia arms he flings ; 

His pendent roots and clustering sterna 
Are studded thick with blossomed gems. 

Which, from a thousand twining flowers, 

Enwreathe his coloured trunks with bowers. 

Amidst whose soft and shady cells 
The fair Dhatura hangs her bells. 

But speed we on,— the sun is high ; 

And see ! our tents before us lie I 
Pitched in the spreading mangoes near, 

The midday heat we need not fear ; 

Beneath that sheltering canopy. 

How swiftly will the hours glide by I 

« Si * * 

What passed us, like a meteor, by. 

Glowing beneath the reddening sky? 

'Twas the wild peacock, quick upspringing, 

His shrill note through the clear air ringing ; 

And bark ! that gentle, low, sweet song,— 

'Tis from the forest dove 1 
Among the branches all day long 
He tells his tale of love. 

Look at the parrots* countless flight, 

Green as the tint of emerald bright I 
Now in a chattering flock they rise ; 

Now scattered far each straggler flies ; 

Now to the verdant tree returned. 

Their hue can scarcely be discerned. 

The duty which carried me to Bombay lasted seyeral months, during 
which 1 had an opportunity of displaying my histrionio powers, on 
the boards of the very pretty theatre then standing, a pastime which 
went a great way toward cheering my otherwise stupid existence. But 
an erent occurred towards the be^ning of 1823, whidi was to change 
the whole colour of my life. This was neither more nor less than the 
arrival of a letter from the adjutant-general of the Bengal army, tc\ 
the adjutant-general at Bombay, intimating that a gunner of the ar- 
tillery of the fonner presidency wiidied to exchange with one of the 
Bombay regiment ; as an opportunity of advancement in the latter ser- 
vice (through the agency of an officer, a relative) offered itself to the 
^ 1 had heard much of Bengal, and believed that there existed 

many opportunities for honourable and lucrative empluyffierit in that 
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part of India, whidi were not to be found in the wept. 1 wae therefore 
prompt to offer myself as a substitute for the Bengal artlUeiymaL^ 
even thdugh the doing so involved the sacriBce of a clerkship, and a 
'^tum to military duties, with all their disagreeable concomitants. The 
reader will wonder that, after my experience of wliat 1 considered the 
miseries of the Kuropean soldier in Indio, I should be so ready to re* 
sume my position in the ranks, without some be(||ktg*rounded prospect 
of emaucipatioii than the mere fact of the facilities of obtaining civil 
occupation being greater at Calcutta than Bombay. But the truth is, 
that the situation of the Kuropean at Bombay, who did not happen to 
be a wealthy merchant, or a member of one of the services, was, in 
those days, of so degraded a character that no man with a drop of proud 
blood in his veins would have remained there, if thing offered itself 
which was a degree above positive negro ^very. ^Common EUio* 
peans” was the term applied, indiscriminately, to tradesmen, clerks, 
pilots, &c., and the least punishment with which the older civilians and 
militaiy and marine officers considered an Englishman should be visited 
who presumed to offend them, was, transportation to England at 
the public expense! I remember that on one occasion, a coaohmaker 
named Mitchell ventured to ask a secretary to Government to pay a bill 
that was due ; the secretary answered the worthy man in a most insult* 
ing tone, which elicited an appropriate retort. Deport him I deport him! 
yelled the council. On another occasion, a captain of artillery one 
night got into a palanquin belonging to a ** Common European,*’ and 
desired the bearers to carry him home. The bearers protested, but a 
box on the ear determined their obedience to the usurper. The Euro* 
pean the next day called on the captain for an explanation. The cap- 
tain ** handed him up” to Government for his insolence 1 Deport him! 
screamed the magnates in council. And in a third instance, a school- 
master offended a **gouty old commodore” of the Bombay marine by some 
petty quarrel about a key to a square. The commodore appealed to 
the Government ; the council sympathized with the man of their own 
order, and the deportation ciy was again raised I Fortunately, the noble, 
and generous, and wise Elphinstonb was at the head of the Govern* 
menC and refused to listen for a moment to the tyrannons enggestions 
of his colleagues ; but the mere oircumstance of their dreaming of 
sneh summary and ruinous punishments, suffidently marked the tone 
of the upper oUsses of Bombay society two-and>twenty years ago. 

The adjutant-general readily agreed to my proeeeding to Calcutta to 
replace the soldier who was desfapous of coming to Bombay. Bail did 
not start immediately ; for even in so small a matter as my departure, 
there was a degree of official ceremony gone throogh which, to the ordi- 
naiy observer, would eeem suffidently ridicnloni, but which was really 
nothing more than the unavoidable result of the oonsUtution of a 
government whidi is acoountablelbr itssmaUesi aetions to a distant and 
supreme power. First, the adjutant-general had to appxiae the oom- 
m^er-in-chie^ by letter (half a shed of fddsoap, with am inch and 
a half of margin) ; then excellency, in alrnUar form, duly 
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ttounced the e^ent to the ** Honourable the Goyemor in Coundl/’ and 
solicited the Honourable Board’s sanction to the measure. The Giovem- 
ment — with what pain, must be left to the imagination of the reader — 
assented to xny departure. The chief secretary then wrote to the adju- 
tant-general, to tell him to tell the commander-in-chief that his appli- 
cation had been complied with. The quarter-masteivgeneral was 
desired, also by letter, to ask the superintendent of marine to invite 
tenders from all the shipownerB and commanders in the port ** to carry 
a European soldier to Calcutta;” and the commissary-general was 
ordered, through the Military Board, to prepare the necessary rations 
for my sustenance during the passage. The paymaster of the presi- 
dency was instnicted to pay my passage, and settle my pay account ; 
and the auditor-general was informed that he might pass the contingent 
bills for passage, provisions, &c. I And all this official machinery was 
put in motion because one poor gunner was going to take the place of 
another. There would have been enough in ill this apparent solicitude 
to gratify tlie vanity of a vainer man than myself, did 1 not happen to 
know that the same forms and ceremonies would have been gone 
through if the individual concerned was a black drummer in a native 
corps. 

As the good ship Milford ploughed her way out of the beautiful har- 
bour of ^mbay, I stood at tho gangway and took a last look at the 
grave of my early hopes. Let one dislike a locality ever so much, some 
degree of regret always attends the departure from it. The grievances 
are forgotten, and the pleasant moments passed there revive even in a 
pleasanter form than that which they wore originally. For the instant, 

1 onbodied Byron’s Childe Harold, and as the immortal verses of the 
first canto always come to the aid of romantic youth when quitting a 
shore fraught with strange associations, 1 caught myself repeating^ 

The sails were fllPd, and fair the light winds blew, 

As glad to waft him ftom his native home ; 

And fhst the black rocks fhded from his view, 

And soon were lost in circumambient foam ; 

And then, H may be, of his wish to ream 

Repented he, 

and so I did, for just then, to quote from another poem by the same 
hand— 

Here the ship gave a lorcht end I grew sea-sldc. 

Aa It is my plan to avoid as much as potsible tailing the reader what 
he may have read in a hundred other quarters, I will not describe the 
voyage from Bombay to Cakmtta. Let it softo that I arrived after a * 
voyage of forty days ; and as we entered the Hoqghly, on whose banks 
1 expected to seek the liberty unattainable in other parts of India, a 
itsssel was going out, having on board the great champion of a free press, 
James Silk Buckingham, who was being despatched to England for his 
offinoet against desj^tism 1 An agreeable commenoement lor sme who 
had osms ii|i search of ^ 
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Oir the Sill of September, {nteltlgeiure reoebed Sir W. Mecnaghton that tbS 
whole country between Cahool and the Oxue had rtiicn in favour of th# Doac i 
and that he uraa advancing on Bameean, to which poet our troopi bad retirad. 
Tlie potion of Che Enfoy may be conceived from hi« brief letter to Hr. Ro^ 
bertion. My back ia broken by eternal writing, and f have no eeaaatoi 
from labour day or night The criate which I have long foreseen is arrived, 
and I trust there will no longer be any delay in dealing with the Seikba.** A 
week afterwards, be writes again, ** affairs in tliis quarter have the worst potsl- 
ble appesniice. The whole of the Kohlstan is said to be ripe for revolt** But 
tbe most slsrming intelligence which reached the Envoy wet, that an entire 
company of tbe Shah's newly raised levies, commanded by Csptain Hopkins, 
bad gone over to the enemy. Thus seemed to perish at once all the hopes be 
had formed of railing a national army for tbe support of the Shah's throne, It 
|gaa a broken reed on which be bad been leaning for rapport. ^1 have 
pointed out,” Mye he, at length, "(hat there is no such thing as an AfQfban 
army ... I have just bad a note from Sir Willoughby Cotton, in which he <ib- 
•erves, * I really think the time is now arrived for you and 1 to tell Lord 
Auckland, /otiJem verbu, that circumstances have proved incontestably tbit 
there is no Affghan army, and that unless the Bengal troops are blatantly 
etrengtbened we cannot bold the country/ ** But the fears generated by tba 
inauspicious approach of Dost Maliomed were checked for a time by the 
splendid victory gained over him, at Bameean, by Brigadier Dennie, on the 
17th of September, in which that chief lost his tents, beggage, kettledrami, 
standard, and hit only gun, which be originally carried with him In bis flights 
in short, every thiug but bia resolution* 

This defeat convinced the Wullee of Kliootoom that Dost Mahomed's east 
was hopeless, and he resolved to save himself and his territory by a timely sohR 
mission. Tbe Dost was obliged to remove bis forces to a distance ; but oar 
dangers were not thereby removed. Cabool was filled with traitors, ready to 
betray the city; and the Kohistan chiefs, not forty miles from the capital, were 
ready for a revolt Dr. Atkinson relates that they were summoned to the 
capital, and bound themeelves by the roost solemn oaths of fldellty to tbe Sheb, 
and then proceeded to the house of one Hafls-jee, a prime mover of sedition, 
and took equally solemn oaths to devote their lives and property to the flhali^ 
destruction. This treachery was fully confirmed by their own letteia, whidi 
were Intercepted. A force was therefore sent into tbe Kohistan, In Oetehi^, 
under Sir Robert Sale, accompanied by Sir A. Burnes. Tbe fort of TootMi- 
denm was destroyed. Joolgah was evaeuated, and then levelled with the 
ground. These raiuUa induced die priadpal ehlefli In the loww K4rfditafl to 
•end in hostages for their fidefity. A little later, the forts of Bshoo-koodllcar 
and K^*derra were captured ; the one blown up, and the other burnt to Iho 
ground. From the 17th of September, tbe day of Bamsaaa, to the lllh of 
October, we bear nothing of the movemtnta of Dost Mahomed. On this 
letter day, it was announeed in Sir A. Burnet's camp, that ha hid enterid the 
valley of Oborbund. The Sbeh's nedve commendant, on being summeoed to 
eunender, fled, end commnniceted tbe eontagion Of hla own fears hr and wkH. 
the intelligenee raeebed Sir W. HaeuaibCen the oett day, and his Mioii m 
Aeffff.Jottr#i.N.S.VoL.IV.No.24. 4 1 
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the oceuion were tbui expreited :— ** It ii impOMible to tey what may be Che 
effect of his coming into tliis neighbourhood, but I apprehend very serious con- 
sequences. for both the town of Cabool and the country are ripe for revolt. I 
cannot ascertain how many men he has with him,— some accounts say 10,000, 
others 200 1 — the last is, I dare say, near the mark; but what I dread is the 
effect of his incessant intrigues, while he is so near us, upon the minds of the 
population. Our force is too weak to expel him from the position he has now 
taken up ; and we have desired Brigadier Dennie to return to Cabool with the 
85th and Garbett’s troop of Horae Artillery, as soon as possible, for the capital 
is In a very weak and defenceless state. I shall write daily during the present 
crisis.*' 

This force, however, was found sufficient. A company of the Shah's Ko- 
histanees was sent to Ghorbund, and created such a panic as to compel Dost 
Mahomed to leave the valley on the IStb, with a few followers. He was pur- 
sued by another detachment, till he reached Nyrow, which had for a twelve- 
month been the hotbed of sedition. Having reunited his forces to the extent 
of about 4,000 foot and 400 horse, he broke up from Nijrow on the 27tb, and 
on the 26th encamped at Doornama. On the 29th, our troops, commandelt 
by Sir Robert Sale, marched to meet him. He had been joined by two of the 
eastern chiefs. His approach to Cabool of course quickened the progress of in- 
trigue, and Sir Wiliiam Macnaghten began to forebode the worst consequences. 
** If he could only succeed |n getting up an insurrection in the city (says he in 
a letter to Lord Auckland, written only four days before the Dost surrendered), 
I have little doubt thgt his two sons, who are at large in Zoormut, will be able 
to effect a rising in that and the adjacent districts ; and that we shall have to 
submit to the disgrace of being shut up in Cabool for a time.” But on this 
occasion, there was no want of vigour to meet the emergency. Dr. Atkinson 
says, " Every possible precaution had been taken to provide for the safety of the 
state at this perilous crisis. The guards over the citadel gates and magazines 
were farther increased; guns were mounted on the Bala Hissar, so as to com- 
mand the principal avenues and streets of the town.” '* If the town does rite 
(writes Sir William) we shall be compelled to make a terrible example of it 
We have placed guns in position so as to command it.” And, in a moment of 
irritation, he added, ” No mercy should be shewn to the man who is the author 
of all the evils that are now distracting the country ; but should we be so fortu- 
nate at to secure the penon of Dost Mahomed, I shall request his mqjesty not 
to execute him till I can ascertain your lordship’s sentiments.” A little after, 
he adds ; ” His majesty, in a conversation I bad with him yesterday, after 
dwelling on the mistaken lenity he had, according to my advice, shewn towards 
the adherents of Dost Mahomed, observed, * I suppose, if I were to catch the 
dog now, you would prevent me fkom hanging him.' I replied, it would be 
time enough to talk iffiout that after catching him.” 

Dost Mahomed moved on gradually towards the capital at the foot of the 
hhlif and had arrived at Purwan-derra. On the 2nd November, 1840, ouf 
troops marched thirteen miles to that post, and reached it at noon. They camd* 
npon the Dottand his army* and found the hills covered with the armed popu- 
laee of Nyrow* As they advanced, the Dost endeavoured to move off, and 
two squadrons of the 8nd Cavalry were ordered to intercepthim. On approach- 
fof the enemy. and being orde^ to charge, they turned round, and leaving 
,^ifr ollcofsto their fiae,gallfifpid heek> under the impulce of dear ontreacbery. 
Hum ttffieen were killed on the spot, among whom were Dr. ijird imd Lieut 
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of 0t» Ewginayi, two of tht •Itek of iHir 
ikwvift* Tw6 othtr o«om wm wounM whik pofbrmiiii fiodiiki o^ 
lokar. Ib tht m nfm km oeoMiooBd by tbit iokiBooB ec^doot oT Um Cattliib 
Dost MdbooMd diwtppBMidL Him ^lyoorad to be tbe hour of oor estieaiity* 
There wee bo other proepeet b«Cora our omcen bat tbit of beiog redoeed to o 
•truggk lev OKiiteace in the city of Ciibool. It wm expected tbet the Doit 
would Ml hock 00 NIjrow* ood be enabled lo looke lucb uie of our diwttef it 
^rwBo, bb to teing down the whole force of the Kohietan upoo the city* Hif 
mind of Sir Alexander BumoB preeaged the direst calamities. He wrote 
fpom the deld of our disgrace to Sir ‘William, to beg that all the troops ndght 
be reoalled, and concentrated at Cabool for its defence This letter, ealcahU|d 
to confirm the gloomy anticipations of the Eovoyi was delivered to bhu on t^ 
Srd of November, as hs was taking hts evening ride. After reading it, be was 
rstuming home in the greatest depression of mind, when Dost Mahomed sud- 
denly presented himself^ and, on aaeertaining that the Envoy was before biam 
diaasaanted and claimed his protection. The effect of this sudden appaiitioa 
OB the mind of the Envoy may be more easily conceived than described. Feet- 
higs of the deepest anxiety were exchanged, as if by the power of enehantment, 
for those of the highest delight and exultation. Such an incident would ap- 
pear extravagant even in romance : but how frequently, during our brief career 
in Affghanistan, did not the events of real life exceed in their romantic, and too 
often tragic, interest, the boldest fictions of the imagination. All idea of retri- 
botion or revenge vanished from the mind of tlie Envoy, as be took the Doat'a 
arm and walked up through his garden ; and as the Dost, on entering the hoaei« 
delivered up his sword, with the remark, that be had now no farther use for ll, 
the animosity which had been excited by bis opposition was forgotten In admim- 
tion of the confidence which he had OBanifested in our clemency, and the perfect 
■elf’poi s cs si on which he exhibited in this moment of bewildering exdtement* 
Seated in the palace where, fifteen months before, bis command bad been law» 
bis first inquiry was about his fomlly. Immediately afterwards, be rsquseted 
the aid of a moonahee, and with the utmost calmness and distinetaesa, diefoted 
a letter to bis son, Afoul Khani then in Nijrow, and to bis two sous, Aifinig 
Khan and Sheer Ali Khan, who bad made their escape from Obusul on the 
fiSrd September, and were in arms in Zoormnt, to announce bis own euneiwte 
and safety, and the honourable reception be had met with. 

The conduct of Sir W. Macnagbten to the Dost was marked by the kindest 
sympathy and attention. Two days after his arrival, the l^foy wrfoPI* 
** This BBoming 1 have passed a pleasant hour with the Dost i 1 went to neo 
his tents, where be is very comfortable. He gave me the whole aceoust of bk 
wanderings from the time of his flight at Afgbunda. Whatever else be ssny bs^ 
he is esruinly a shrewd clever follow, and it is difficult to lefosiu from compne* 
sionating his fallen state.*’ Soon after, he adds, ” We are doing every thiog 
we can to aoothe the ex-chiefs foeliogs, and up to the evening of the 71 b, our 
efifofte appenr to have been attended with sneoose. On the evening of 6Mt dfiff 
bo hndnn interview with bis mother, and when she left him, he apfifinrsAkl * 
stnte of eoBsideiable afflietkm and exeitement It eppeen Ihal some one hpd 
iQld him— (and I have no doubt his mother, i nstlgntad by eomo nMUosufiS 
people in the town, was bis infonnmit)— that U wae our intention to eoo4 bifll 
eoLondon.” The Envoy begged him to set hie mind at ease, for tbnt be woeiiA 
not be sent fanber khan lood hian a, without his epneenh ood at Dost Mfilw* 
medfo cequeet pee him a writlog to that eftiet Hie promlefi mmd tn IN 
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Iitott titliftwthm. Ihxm after be Wai lent to India, and bit Mftu nMaMMi 
wldi the sntject of thit memoir ceated $ exeept that Sir WHUam, whan tha 
question of hti tlldwanoee came under diicmalon, urged the mdat gentroua 
arrangement. “ I trust," says he, ** that the Dost will be treated wHb libera* 
nty. His ease has been compared to that of Shah Soojah ; and I bare seen It 
argued that be should not be treated more bandsomelj than bis migesty was t 
but surely the cates are not parallel. The Sbab bad no claim on ns. We bad 
no hand in ddpriring him of his kingdom ; whereas we ^eeted tbd Dost, who 
never offended us, in support of our policy, of which he was the victim." 

It must be apparent that the dangers whieb threatened our position in Aff- 
glhanlstan in the beginning of November, 18K), when Dost Mahomed was in fuU 
march on the capital, were far greater than those which issued in our expulsion 
at the close of the following year. At the former period, the city of Osbool 
was in the highest state of excitement The Kobistaneea, though bating Dost 
Mahomed much, yet beting us more, had organised the most systematic oppo* 
sltlon to our rule, and were ready, on the first gleam of suceeas, to pour ten or 
fifteen thousand warriors into Cabool. The Seikh cabinet was deep in intrigues 
against our authority in Affghanistan, and had not only given the moat unequi- 
vocal support to the insurgents, but had actually sent supplies of money to 
Dost Mahomed. Two of his sons were abroad in the heart of the country, en- 
deavouring to enlist the inhabitants in the cause of their fiitber. Kbelat had 
iUlen away from us ; Beloochistan was in anns, and our position in the south 
wai perilous. Yar Mahomed Khan, whom Pottinger had justly described as 
the greatest scoundrel in Central Asia, in spite of all the benefits which we had 
conferred for two years on the government of Herat, was preparing to take ad- 
vantage of Dost Mahomed's approsch, to march an army to Candabar. In 
every direction, the horison appeared dark and portentous. On the east, west, 
Dorti), and south, our position in Affghanistan was menaced. And bad the 
Dost, instead of surren^ring himself to the Envoy, appeared in force before 
the city, and succeeded in creating an inaunection, the energies of the country 
would have been instantly concentrated for our destruction, and the disgrace of 
being abut up in the Bala Hisaar, which the Envoy bad begun to dread, would 
have been consummated. There was nothing in our fiivour but the indomitable 
edumge of the Envoy and his military associates, which steadily rose with the 
tide of difficulty, and the energetic measures wliicb were so promptly taken to 
meet the emergency. A twelvemonth after, when a crisis of infinitely less 
difficulty surprised us, had the energy of Sir William been seconded with the 
same manliness and seal by the military anthorities, our army would have been 
saved from annihilation. The surrender of Dost Mahomed gave us a year's 
respite. ** It made the country," aa Sir Alexander Bumes expressed it, " as 
quiet aa VeiUTius after an eruption,— how long this will lut it is impossible to 
say." 

Sir WilHam Macnsgbten had now, at the end of fifteen months, a little 
breidiing time from political anxieties, and was enabled to turn his attention to 
thS nform of the internal administration. **We have hitherto," saya he,* 
** bben struggling for existence, without any leisure to turn to the improvement 

of tile administration We have now, thank Ood, a little time to turn due 

attention to the affisirs of the country, and his ms^ty is well disposed to do bis 
utmost to cleanse the Augean stable." WfaUa Dost Mahomed was voutiogtlio 
tdbhs on (he Oxua, Sir Alexander Bumes had sent the Envoy a loqg and i»- 
pmtant Imtor, with his viewt on tlmstiteof theeoantfy, wbieh1i#dotcribaft to 
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Sir Wiiiiam Bmjf 
tola ft riiy4i^torilrieiBMidlil^ Vm ptetaw wmk ummwv^ 

ivSlrAlmftiNlftrwitftiitjfttitftgiiftfcfdiftii^^ bmiteM wm. «i» 

kft^pify, too fftftob tnitli k hit lapfOMtaiioiit of te wtii«Mftft«t wIM thf 
diMailogoiPohimMliMlIftiiototfoftthfto^ TMi tytltoi of oMnlifeM- 
tion eonoopoiided with that whioh wo hivt hitnkhiood fftto Oii4l» HfdoihftAf 
Slid other otttot hi Indio, tad whieh, while wo ate wiitinif thoto llnof, hao 
iftutod the peO|^ of Khokp o t e into aa iDouftecfioii, which oiie4fth of thft 
ermp of the Beeahay preeideiwjr hat beea leqaired to repreta. It plaeea the 
powers of the adftiiaiatntioa in one hand, and the power of the t wo t d ' ft 
sword wielded with irretiotiUe niflit— in another. The natire oflciftle ate 
reUeeed from that mlutary dread of reaction which la the only check on oIMbI 
rapaeicy throughout the East, and are enabled to puraua their eatoriiofta with 
perfMt imponitj. When they have routed the people to rebellioB, our troops 
are sent to quench it with their blood. Thue the pieeenoe ofa BrMtharftif la 
Afllshaiiietan, which waa of icaalf a auflleleiit cauaa of hamUialion and fatlla* 
tion, waa rendered atill more intolefable by being eaaoeiated in the mhidaef the 
people with the eaactione of the Shah*e oAceri, Ineteed of appearing In our 
proper character, aa the meaaeagera of humanity, we were exbUiJted only aa the 
miniateia of vengeance on an intuited and plundered people. There waa no 
remedy for thia atate of tblngi except in making the province a British poaaea 
slon at once j but this waa forbidden both by our vlawa of policy and our pea* 
miles. 

The preainre of thia ayatem waa, parhapa, felt the more aeveraly, feomiha 
practice, once so common in India» of paying the Sbah'a troops by assign* 
menta on the reveDuea of particular dlstricta. The soldiers were thus the eol* 
lectori ; they proceeded to the districts assigned for their support, and Ufsd at 
free quarters till the peasant paid the assignment. Sir A. Bomea well oh* 
served, that “ such a ayetem must dearly alienate all the people of tbie oauntif 
from Shah Soojah and from ua, for the force we give him enauraa whet, if Safe 
to himself, he could not otherwise command." Oosman Khan, whom tha 
Shah was induced to qipoint his visler, seeroa to have acquired the eonidanca 
of the Envoy. ** He purpoaee,” aayi be, ** to manage the revenue deportment 
BO aa to abolish the burat, or assignment system ; but 1 eennot as yet form any 
opinion as to tbs feasibility of the system.” Within tbrse weeks after, writing 
to a friend, he saya, “ you are a little too sanguine, I think, In the hope of a 
•peedy and univeraal reform of this country. For thirty years, tha i n hab itant s 
of most of the districu have never paid a fmetion of revenue, until they weee 
coerced into payment by the preaance of troops. The habit bae grown inSe 
second nature with them, end we cannot expect them to aubside at ones Into 
cheerful tax^payera."*-** The univerml venality of the pbUie oflkers, end tha 
authorised exectioiis of the former govamments, era hanlly eiedililai aad it is 
wonderfol that any portion of the iohaktanta could have remained to endnfei 
them ; es it is, half the country is depopulated ; but, with a little menagemeia 
1 feel eertein that tbs rsvanuea of the country might be doubled in afewyaMfe** 
During the yeer 1841, the attention of the Envoy was closely directed to thn 
correct i oo of abuses, es fer ss It lay in Ids power to infioeiMe the 8hah^ psfe* 
ceedings; but tbe bnris of tbe ndmliiistratioB was unaomid; and to buildqhy 
usafol or secure snperstrnctufe upoa it was impossible. 

We are much tempted to enter upon tbe politieal jnoveuMota at ,Hsta4 hm 
cnasitbey icrvitoUlttstialeBirW. Ifacmghtsn’a vlawa of the politics cf Cik 
tnl Ariat but the great length to whkh thk vtkle has eHended, andtha 
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^K l j pi t r ^ Ike mtk iwNot mil ee ee oT tk# leetir tm tti 

dtoeligKep» wirtckp oit eii w ■> deep kk iw iiieil, oWIteeiw Iff 1^ 
epieede in tlie dJtliiH imged j witk tie fMMrk, that the vUhmiia el Tat 
MehooMd were eennmuneted In Merob* IS^I* hr dw enpnleUm of ent lepetn 
isniethrti Todd, jiiilet the dine when enr dilihrenpee with Peaeie had 
heeii flanliy n^ualed bf the eeatlon of Qhmian^ that thia diaaepeintment wan 
ad keenlr ftU by Lord AudcUnd aa te kiduee hhiii in a moment of irritationi 
la r em an d the Mijer to hia regiBMni-^eeif the very lew baaah or batty aeta 
eC that admifliitietWn— -and that the Envoy propoaed to march an iwiny to 
Herat, hot waa overmled firom bead-qnartera by the advice, *' that we ajbonM 
flfit learn to qniet and to eootvol the p^tiena we oeotipied before we pbmaad 
onwavda.** 

We aow Qome to the laat foane in thia trafie dmma* In July, 18^1, tba 
Envoy, in oomamnicatton with Genend Ehibinatone, proponed to Govemnieal 
tbat eixeorpa, including H.M.*a 13tb Light Infantry, ahould be relieved by ain 
niher raginienta. becauae the country waa unquiet in aeveral directiona, and 
penioularly in Kobiatan and Nljrow. Lord AuclOand propoaed to aend one 
European and three native reguneota, end to bold two othem in readineaa to 
proee^ To thia the Envoy and General rejoined, at a aubaequent date, thfrf 
the European regimeBts were particularly deeimble, but that all the native 
regknenta would not be required, under existing ciroumatancea, aa tranquillity 
bad beenreatored — 10 the officera reported- in Zoormut, and the Weetern GhSU 
aiei were peaceably diapoaed ; the Kbybereea were innoxious from internal 
fenda, and the inaurrection at Candabar bad been auppreieed. They stated, 
that tbeugb fewer troops would be required, a atrong force for a tine would bo 
•dviealde, ** te confirm tbe flcble people in the habit of obedience, which they 
mere now, for the lint time, begiontog to manifeet after half a century of 
anarchy.** At the aamc time. Sir A. Burnet wrote to hia oorrespondenta at 
thii preaidaBoy, that the country waa so tranquil, that troops might safely be 
wflhdrawn. 

In Stpleoiber, IMOL Sir Wm. Maennghlen had been nominated proviahwal 
member of tbe Couneil of India ; and in September, 1641, he received farther 
fallen of tbe approbation with which hia conduct had bean viewed in tbe higbeat 
quartara at home, by bit appointment to the ofliee of Governor of Bombay, 
lie had tbua attained the higheet honoure udchin the roach of any civil or miU* 
tary Servant cm the Indian eambliihment If he bad ambition for high place, it 
waa amply iatiafled. He now prepared to quit Afikhaniston, and bad fixed tbe 
early part of Movembcv for tbe period of bie departure. Sir Alexander Bunma 
aleo expected to be relieved from that subordinate aituation in which hia mind 
had baan chafed, and his feelinga infiamed, and to succeed to tlie office about to 
bovaoated. Hia largeat wiabea wero on the eve of being gratified. On the let 

of Oetober, he wrote, ** Supreme at laat I fear, however, that I shall be eon- 

fireaed aa rosidont; and not as Envoy, whiefa is a bore ; but m knig aa I have 
pewtr, and drida the coach, I do not muoh care. I hope I have prepared my- 
eelf for thechaige by hard study, and a knowledge of the country." Alaa, for 
the bUndneaa ef hnmati foroaigbt and the vaeity of buman wiahea 1 TbiityFtvo 
#fi after thia buret of exultation, ha baeame the first victim of aa MMufe whieh 
added in severing our oonneetion with Afljihuniatao. And tbe very week in 
Whieh Sir WSliam Mae n ag h tmi wia making piepaiutions for hia dap^n, he 
nmi mrmlad by an insurroethNi, wbioh tarmiiialad inhia oum^nasaadnatfon, and 
tha dg ffiri i oti e i sf the entiro army. 
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fdt it bit to fiMMiMIM *4i|iMof •eonoflii' %o Hie ntjjHi, 

enr, In tb$ mr boiftiiii im ibntHi lo 


wttb hi wmitf. 0n f^imm «r OMdiiut. i« im u m 

wrhmi to the 0i»v«rtMlwMM tM unit bt pnpkMtt to km Mfto 
Al^lMtoiittoi tor KMito pm ito «Q tohWwh, iiotMiif, Wt toitMf 

ttMh«xpiitdhtiretolitophlnto||M^ iMt ttpui^twi now Ito iiwiitoi 
toprotoittodngdtiiAdalhttetotoiof tu4ii: tor AfliftoniMn wMitoM 
At the tod of two yoon, m inmpm of poyiog too ei^MMee of ho ootfi^ptHtot 
•• when toe Boooy wrote, *'toe bletoit<»f toe rovotone of toll pm m m kf 
Amy be dlven in Tery tow wordi. Tbo whole to toMitoied in the toy of too 
prtOithood, the eoldlery, mO toe lappOtt Of hto M«jfety*i hotoOMHL^ AOMk# 
the ttieoiures of economy, which woe now reeoned to, wii toot of eorlliltllt 
toe etipendi of the Gbfhie ehleft. On i fomier oeciiioo« Sir Alitowlif 
Brnnee had itrongiy objected to tbeae paymenta, and recommended their hihiK 
dieeontltftied; hut toe Entoy detoaded them hyaaytod**that they wife notoiOf 
more or leas than a compenaatlon to tiiecbietofef toe prlvlleyee they had |itott 
Op of pimiderlng the high toadi through theh r e eped t ife jiriadlrtiiNi^ and tMit 
We ahould be found in the end to have made a cheap bafgaln.** Tha ddall 
were now aummoned to Cabool, and the reaaone of etate Which re n dered ft 
MCeiaary to reduec thch scipenda duly explafned to them. They doclialOd 
toeh entire aatltoiction with the arrangement ; left the Shahh preeeneo wlli 
apparent content— and immediately blocked up the peaiee, and itoomed Uto 
plunder of paaaengere. Troopa were aent to re-open our coiwmt m leatlon wito 
India, and met with retiftance. The brigade under Sir Robert Sale^ including her 
IIIaje«ty*a 18th, and the S5th Natite InflintTy, which waa returning by tolardato 
to our own provinoet, had to run the gauntlet of all the paaaee betwtoa Oil* 
liool and Oundanrack, fighting erery inch of their way. They deifed thtoO 
defiles In triumph, but not without the lota of more than two hundred MSlod 
and wounded,— rather a dearer bargain than the 80,000 ra. which bad heto 
aaeed by irritating the Ohlliiea. Ihia waa in toe month of October. The die- 
content wai eeidently local, and wai expected to diaeppear when the totoe bad 
been removed by a new and amicable arrangement with toe cUato. 

Aa toe tlm A approached for Sir WllUam llaeaagbteti*i departure, hittoi i tm d 
nUmerona congratulatUma firom the pubtle offloera in varioua pafta Of tol 
country, on hla being ao happy aa to lay down hit authority at a rime of toA 
unuiual tranquillity. Major Rawlinaon, writing from Candahar on toe fiM oV 
October, aaid, **£lvery thing is perfoctly tranq^, and for a wonder, toifo la 
nothing to write about" On the 89to of October. Captain Burn wrofq toad 
Gundamuek, ** my lait communication to you wae dated the IStfa^lnimbt a^nca 
which time all hw been going on quietly in tbta dlatrkt** So little Uti^ik 
Bottinger apprehend danger, though Me cr Miujedle and a body of 
bad come into Kohietan, that he bad laid bia borace to ride hUo Cibtol aftto 
breakfoat to take leave of the e^d return the next morning. CAmn 
Brnmer*! letter from Ghuxnie^ Of the 88to» atated that Waa quiet In My 
vicinity.^ On toe 4th of October, Colonel Bfadlaren wrote from Candahar to 
eobgraltdate Sir William Maeoaghten on bit appointment, add aafd tllal ^ll 
came at a particular time whicb would render It mate acerptalde to Idm . vlt. 
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Sir William ffay Macmghim, 

wb^ the whole of AfljgihaniMten wu whioli I 'How say It la.” On 

the very evening before the inaurrection, end while the diaaffectcd efaiefa were 
eaaemlM to plan itr tod to ouiaaacre Sir Alexander Bumea, he went on a viait 
to the Enyoy, and congratulated him on bia approaohing departure at a period 
of aneb profound tranquillity. 

• On the morning of the 2nd November, inteliigence waa brought to Sir W. 
Macnaghten that the town of Cabooi waa in a atufe of commotion. Shortly 
after, he received a letter from Sir Alexander Bumea, atating that hia houae 
waa beaieged, and begging for aaalatanee. He immediately went to General 
Elpbinatene,’— who waa mentally and phyiically debilitated by the gout,^and 
auggeated that Brigadier Shelton'a force ahould proceed to tbe Bala Hiaaar, 
there to operate aa might be expedient) that the remaining troopa ahould be 
concentrated ; tbe cantonmenta placed in a atate of defence, and aealatance aent* 
if poaalble, to Sir Alexander Burnea. Some time about S a. m., Capt. Trevor, 
who waa living in the vicinity of Sir Alexander'a reaidence in the city, conveyed 
to tbe Envoy a report which bad juat reached him that hia houae had been at- 
tacked, and that he had been wounded and waa lying in the town. Captain 
Trevor added, 1 hope it ia all a lie, but I would earneatly recommend that the 
buaineaa be put an end to before night, at any riak. Khan Shereen, and Golam, 
andShumao^een'a brother are here. Tbe plot ia a party one now, but our alack- 
neaa in driving these fellows out of their bouses may make it serious,*' Ap- 
parently two hours after, he wrote again to the Envoy, ** Here is a note from 
Mackenxie. Poor Burnea, 1 fear, is missing. Tbe enemy, to all appearance, 
are not now many, but if you leave them for a few hours longer, all Cabooi may 
be up. They have already taken the Shor Bazar. Hear what tbe bearer aays. 
1 must remove Mrs. Trevor to-night. Never was so disgraceful a busIneaB.'* 
At mid-day he wrote again, ** Tbe firing seems to have ceased except from the 
Brigadier's fort, but 1 am still unable to learn what is doing in the town, with 
any certainty. The plunder of Bumes’s and Mohun Lall’s houses, and of 
Hay's property is complete. The Hazirbasli shew much zeal ; nevertheless I 
enter entirely into the feelings of Bluebeard’s wife, when she cried, 'Sister Ann! 
Sister Ann I* " — But no one came. The panic had already begun ; and the doom 
of the army was sealed. The king sent bis own son with some Hindoostanee 
troops to put down the insurrection, but they were driven back. Immediately 
after this fiUhire, Capt Trevor sent information of the event to tbe officer com- 
manding the Bala Hissar, and told him that the enemy, about two hundred 
strong, were still in possession of the houses, and their remaining so all night 
might have the worst consequences. He added, " the Vizier says that one 
regimentwill be sufficient to dislodge them, and that round them the town is at 
present unoccupied.” But tbe officer commanding the Bala Hissar sent no 
regiment ; Col. Shelton hesitated to send his troops through the streets of tbe 
city. The insurgents were not dislodged. 

** Tbe Austrians,” said Napoleon, on one occasion, ** do not know tbe value 
of moments.” On the find of November, we forgot tbe vnlue not of momentf 
only, but of hours. In bis official despatch to government, which Sir William 
Maena^tM wrote during the gloomy days of the siege, and left unfinlzhed oo 
hie desk es he went out to the meeting at which he wu asuuinated, he thus 
pllndu to the events of this day, the first and dseisive day.—" Before Brigadier 
ih o l t on eoold reach the Bafa Hieur, the town bad attained au^ a etate of 
formont that it wu deemed Impraoticable to tend aid to Aleausdor Bamu* 
iqsMenci^ which wu In the centre of the eity^” But evirf striving oileer 
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mcaraUitheMMiMi/thatf hmn l«d lo tlw foeai «r 

eommotion \>y with thp gtllnitrj which had §tkn&i Ccd. Shelton auah 

honoumMe diitinetioii, the mmie would never have bisen eenveited Into n 
netioeel inmrreciion. 

It hae been generally affirmed that thU I'oinmiition wa« the retuU of a gene* 
ral censplmcyt which bad been ffimitd throughout the country for our eapulehm* 
by a liraultaiteoue riaing. But a eareful tyomination of aU evidence which con 
be obtaioed on the anliiect* Incttnea ne to doubt the eaiateneeor any naliooal 
concert, till our negllgenee and tlniditf oreeted it* Tlie inanrreeClon did not 
break out at Cbaieekar. in Kohiauo, till twenty^fonr houre after the Inaatgaati 
had murdered Sir Alexander Bam6e« plundered hie houae. end rtpulead the 
firat and only force cent agaiaet them. DoubileM, with the humgent Meer 
Muajedle in the dlatriot. Itidanilng the rellglone paeiiona of the peeple» they 
were fully prepared for revolt ; but the inaurreotlon took no deeialea ftm 611 
after intelUgenoe had arrived of our aaplneneaa and Indeoiaion at Gaboel* It 
waa eighteen daya before the apirit of revolt reached Ghusnie. Lieut Craw- 
ford eaya, ** the enemy and the enow made their eppearance together ; on the 
SDth November, the town of Ghusnie waa aurrounded with tlie one. and the 
ground covered with the other.** The attack on Peeh Bolak waa not mado be- 
fore Che ISth November, and the Kbyber Paaa waa open till January. The foot 
that, twenty.four hours after the iniurreetion at Cabool broke out. the 37th 
Native Infantry, encumbered with guns end baggage, returned to the city wtlli- 
out the lost of a single article, and with only three men killed, and about a 
dosen wounded, through the tenifle defllea of the Khoord Cabool Paaa. wbera 
a hundred reaolute men might almoat have annihilated it. deroonatratea that thn 
movement waa not general, and that the Eaatem Ghilxiea were not In concert 
with the Cabooleee. The ameuie waa not extensive even in Cabool. As soon 
na the commotion waa known, a eonaiderable number of thoae ebiefii who sub- 
sequently joined the ranks of the enemy. Oninan Khan, Abdool Rnbim Khan, 
Khan Sliereen Khan, i'ej Mahomed, and Gholam Moyenoodeen. went to 
Capt Trevor to lend him their assistance in the support of our authority ; 
and It was not till they saw that our cause hud become desperate from our own 
fuint'heartodness, that they abandoned it. The very man, the Nawaub Jubber 
Kban, who sent one ot his younger children to Capt. Trevor at this time, and 
desired that he might be detained as a hostage,— thus siding with ua to the last 
moment, when it appeared safe to do ao.'-* consented to be set up as king a fow 
days after. The insurrection was unquestionably local till our culpable inacti- 
vily made it national. Cabool was at all times filled with the elements of 
rebellion; it was ever a srootfaerod volcano. ** From the earlleet period of Wf 
arrival in this counlry," eays Sir William Macnaghten, ** I have alwaye call- 
iidered a rebellion ae a probable event at any time, and that mudi diseatiafoe- 
tion prevailed among the cliiefs, but I had no more reason to eipaot the out- 
break at the particular period of ite occurrence, than at any other* fltUl leM 
oould 1 foresee the concurrence of the eelamitoua riroumstaneae wbiob paru- 
lyxed our power and ceodered the sebellion triumphant” It waa oar own 
ttlaaoiiduafe wbfdi led to our ruin at Cabool ; and the same mieeondoat. the 
aame panic and Irresolution, ato moment of dangcf, would be iuficieat tocaua# 
tbe 'loae of the whole empire of India. 

From the first hour of the outbretk a kind of fiuality aaemed to pervada 
avary reeolntioo and every movament A miifenal paaalyria proetroted tho 
faaultiaaaf onroaoeri; and tboio who^ fo otbm aiiuuinaUiicma, hod earnad iha 
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higbett militBiy renown, exhibited the inoit lamentable absence of etery mill, 
tary virtue. IHelding at once to the preuure of circumitancet, which they 
ought manfully to have resisted, and which nothing but their own want of de- 
termination rendered desperate, all wisdom and moral courage seemed to have 
forsaken them. Unfortunately, General Elpbinstone, as the Envoy described 
him, was in such a state of health as to be almost incapacitated for any exer- 
tion, mental or bodily,** and there was no master-spirit in his suite or his con- 
fidence to control bis weakness, or supply him with wisdom and boldness equal 
to the crisis. On the 5th of November, Major Pottinger's letter reporting the 
siege of Chareekar, and the desperate state of aflhirs, reached tlie Envoy, and 
was immediately sent to General Elphinstone. His reply must have revealed 
to Sir William Macnaghten the fearfiil extent of his danger while all military 
moveipents continued under such direction. ** This is most distressing. Can 
nothing be done by the promise of a large reward, a lakb, for instance, if neces- 
sary, of rupees to any of the Kohistan chiefs, to bring them off, though I fear 
the three days will have expired ? ** Indeed, it would appear as if on the fourth, 
if not the third, day after the outbreak, the General proposed to the Envoy to 
open negotiations. In a letter of the 6th November, he said, **Do not suppose 
from this that I wish to recommend or am advocating humiliating terms, or such 
as wofiid reflect disgrace on us ; but this fact that our ammunition runs short must 
not be lost sight of Our case is not yet desperate ; 1 do not mean to impress 
that i but it must be borne in mind that it goes very fast.** It was doubtless 
in consequence of this display of weakness in a quarter where the most heroic 
councils and efforts were required, that, while the Envoy urged the most ener- 
getic military movements, he did not neglect to conciliate, by pecuniary offers, 
the chiefs who still continued to manifest a degree of friendly feeling towards 
our cause. Hence, on the 7th of November, he authorized Mohun Lall to 
assure Ktian Shcreen Khan, that he should receive one lakh of rupees, and 
Mahomed Kunuye half a lakh, if they would perform the business they had 
undertaken, ^which appears to have referred to supplies of provisions. With 
the view of dividing his enemies, he also offered Mahomed Yar Khan, the rival 
ot Ameenoolla, the chieftainship of Logur ; and authorized Moliun Lull to give 
promises in his name to the extent of five lakhs of rupees. 

We need not dwell on the sad catalogue of disasters which overwhelmed our 
troops during the month of November. They have already become but too 
fiimiliar to the public ear from the volumes of Lady Sale and Captain Eyre, 
We shall therefore limit our few remaining remarks to the events in which the 
bearing of the Envoy at this emergency is developed, and his character exem- 
plified. On the 1 7th of Novemlier, letters were received from Sir Robert Sale 
at Jellalabad, which destroyed every hope of his being able to advance to the 
relief of Cabool. The Envoy immediately wrote to General Elphinstone to 
this effect t— 

'* We have scarcely a hope of reinforcement firom Sale's brigade. I would 
recommend that we hold on here as long as possible, and throughout the winter, 
if we can subsist our troops by any means, by making the Mahomedans and* 
Christians live chiefly on flesh, and other contrivances. There are here the 
easentials of wood and water in abundance, and I believe our position is im- 
pregnable. A retreat In the direction of Jellalabad would be most disastrous, 
and should be avoided, except in the last extremity. We shall be better able 
to see, eight or ten days hence, whether that extremity must be rported to t 
in that case, we have to sacrifice the valuable property of Oo^emnnent-^we 
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should have to laorifice bit who would not conw without hit 

undt wore we to melco good our ntreot to Jellalnbnd, we ihoitld And no ibelter 
for our troops, (the cantonmenti behif destroyed,) end perhnpe no pmlsiona. 
I fear, tooi that, in such a fttreal, sery fhw of our cwnp^Mlowers would soN 
virr. I have fiequently thought of negotiation, or rathi^ capitulation, for siwli 
It would be i but in the present unsettled state of aifoirs, there is no entboHty 
possessing su^ent weight to protect us all thnnigh the passes. Besides, we 
should hardly be jnstiAwlh for tlie security or our persons and property, to 
abandon for ever our position in this country.” 

^But DU efforts were made by the Inlktusted garrison to husband their re- 
souroes. On the contrary, the Envoy vras overwhelmed by the military 
authorities with the most distressing complaints of *' ths state of the troops and, 
cattle, and the want of proviaiont, and was repeatedly apprised of the bopeleea- 
iiess of forther resistance. '* But he still continued averse to negotiations, attd« 
at an interview with General Elphinatone, ** impressed on him in the most 
serious manner the great danger and difiHoulty to be apprehended in retorting to 
negotiations with the enemy, and explained to him that by such roeesures onr 
Indian posseasiona would be shaken to the foundation, and our moral iiidueuce 
throughout Central Asia, lost.” General Elphinatone objected to the proposal 
of concentrating our force in the Balsr Ilissar, and declared retreat imprar- 
ticable, giving it as his opinion, that the only course left was to enter into 
Negotiations with the enemy, and secure as honourable terms as could be ob» 
tained. On the 24th of November, therefore, after the fatal day of Be}rmaroo, 
when tile troops had lost all confidence in themselves or their leaders, and Itad 
given way to despair, the Envoy wrote officially to the General to inquire 
** whether in a military point of view be thought it any lunger feasible to main- 
tain our position in the country ; as he might possibly be able, if the reply was 
in the negative, to enter into aome arrangoment with the dt facto ruler of the 
country, which would secure the safe return of our troops to India.** The 
General replied ■ ” 1 beg to state, that aftei having held our position here for 
upwards of three weeks, in a state of siege, from the want of provisions and 
forage, the reduced state of onr troops, the large number of sick and wounded, 
the difficulty of defending tlie extensive and ill-situated cantonment we occupy, 
the near approach of winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief 
or reinforcement, and the whole country in arms against us— I am of opinion that 
it is not feasible any longer to maintain our position in this country, and that 
you ought to avail yourself of the offer to nugotiste which baa lieen m>ide to 
you.*' At the invitation of the Envoy, therefore, as be says in bis own uu- 
finished despatch, ** deputies were sent from the rebels, who came into canton- 
ment on the 25th ultimo. I proposed to them the only terms which In my 
opinion could be accepted with honour; but the temper of the rebela may best 
be understood, when I mention that they returned me a letter of defianee the 
next morning, to the effect, that unless I contented to surrender our arms, and 
abandon hia Majesty to bis fate, I must prepare for immediate bostilidea* To 
this 1 replied that we preferred death to dishonour; and that it would reiaaln 
with a higher power to decide between us.*’ 

** On the 5th of December, the enemy completed,** says Captain Eyre, ^tbe 
destruction of the bridge, which no efforts bad been made to preserre.** That 
same day, the Genend wrote to inform the Envoy that the stock of provisions 
was now reduced to nine daya, half-rations ; that bis otjections to retreat to 
the Bala Hissar were as great as ever, as the wants there would be the same as 
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in the centonmenti with the edditlonal one of Aiel ; diet retreat without tenne 
wii ilmoflt impoieible ; that few would retch Jelltlebed» end that the onlf 
ettematire waa to try if termi could be made in any other quarter than with the 
Obilziea. When reduced to the laat extremity (which we now are 

almoet)) 1 think honourable termi beKer for our Government than our being 
deitroyed here, whtob, without food, ii inevitable.” The reply of the E^nvoy 
breatbei a apirit of lofty resolution ; ** 1 am perfectly aware of the state of our 
fupplies ; but as we have nine days' provisions, and bad only provisions for one 
or two days when the siege commenced, 1 conceive that we are better off now 
than we were a month ago. Wherever we go, we could not carry more th4n 
two or three days’ supplies, and thersfbrs it does not seem necessary to come 
to an immediate decision ; but I will apeak to you to-morrow, and will omit 
no favourable opportunity of negotiating.” The following day be wrote a long 
letter to the General on the subject, and as it was his last communication 
before the inauspicious negotiations commenced, we are sure it will be perused 
with interest 

” There are three courses which may be said to be open to us. First, a re- 
treat on Jellalabad without terms. Secondly, a retreat to India, with terms, 
abandoning our poaition in this country. And thirdly, to retire into the Bala 
Hiasar. The firat, I regard as impracticable ; and if practicable, the adoption 
of such a measure would cover us with everlasting infamy, as we could not take 
the King's family along with us, and his Majesty could not stir without them. 
The second I regard as nearly equally impracticable, from the conflicting in- 
teresti of tbe parties with whom we should have to treat. This cause would, 
1 think, render any promised protection ineffectual ; and, if this course could 
be safely adopted, the consequences would be terrific, as regards the safety of 
our Indian Empire and our interesta in Europe. Tbe third course seems to 
me (though certainly attended with risk), to be by far the roost safe and honour- 
able which we can adopt. With four or five disposable regiments in the Bala 
Hissar, it would be strange if we could not obtain fuel and provisions i we 
should be In a poaition to overawe the city, and encourage the Kuzailbashes and 
our other well-wishera to come forward to our support ; and we should probably 
find in the Bala Hiiiar provisions for a fortnight or a month. 1 would there- 
fore Ion no time in sending every night, by all possible contrivances, our stores, 
and aick and wounded. Should tbe report of the advance of troops from Can- 
dahar prove correct (which we shall in all probability bear to-morrow), all our 
troublea will cease. Should wo have reason to bebeve it unfounded, we can 
then eommence destroying our powder, and superfluous stores. In the mean 
time, 1 think we have daily proofs that the forces of our enemies are diminish- 
ing ; and, with the blessing of Providence, some event may arise from their 
misunderstandings, to relieve us from our present perilous position even without 
the accession of fteah troops.” 

The same day on which this letter was written, the aituation of tbe besieged 
was rendered, if poesiblo, still more deplorable by the glaring miaoonduet of the 
men of her M^esty's 44ib. A company had boon aent to relieve Mthommed 
Sbereers fort, but waa oeized with a panic, and fled over the walls, thus aban- 
doning the post to thh enemy. The bazaar village was at this time garrisoned 
by a party of that regiment, who, observing the flight of their comrades, were 
upon the point of quitting tbeir post, when they were observed and stopped by 
some officers. Three Companies of the S7th Native Infimtry were therefore 
ordeied to guard tbe basaiw. General Elphinstone on this eec#ien wrote 
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totiM Knroy, **aiMltiroViiliiiii«i|i|^ of ilM ikh MiUt. HIlMjrlwvc 
•nyMfue or tlMyttmt do tetter, end tboIrdldetiiiioiffo^ttltMi- 

Mlvet. Slifltoii ii dbpOMd to ottribiite the Mum to tbt ioyoit t iM oil 1 
hear* 1 (iwr unjottly; bat thii moiC bo loquirid Into wHoo wo lliivo tboo.** 
Miffortutiot now crowded on tbu hoplem oriny« On tbe 9Ui of Doooottbor It 
WM dlMovofcd tbot the Adicbon* b*d mbtod to midi dirt in the gndil tboy bid 
iold at oiMiblCiat prieea, tbot the quantity in gtora luppoiod to bo oqool to ibt 
doya^cooMiaptlon, toroodonttobeoqodloiily totbat offbur. Under tbiWi 
eirottinttancefl,'* iMiyt tfao Oonerat, **itbaeoniei abaolntely iieeoaiMylbriiatoooaMI 
to a deeition aa to Aitnre dieoaoraa. ** On receiving thia l6ttar» tbo Enroy wioto 
officially to him to inqoire wbathar in hit opinion any farthtr ottompt to bold 
oat agaioft the enemy would merely have the efTeet of •aoHdeioo both bit 
Majesty and the Britith army, and whether the only alternative left ua Woe to 
negotiate for our eafe retreat out of the country on the moat CmmUe CeriUt 
Still elinging to the hope of being enabled to hold out, be addi : It IMet bo re* 
membered that we have rumours of the approach of reiafereeoBenta from Can- 
dabar, though notliing in an authentic ah^ baa reached ua.** The rapty la 
given in Captain £yre*e work. It wat signed by the Oeneeal and BrigiUiers 
Belton and Anquetil. It deicribad the deplorable atate of the garriaon and 
the impoMibility of procuring auppliea, and concluded with repeating the opinkm 
that the Envoy should lose no time in entering into negotiations. 

Meanwhile Sir W. Macnagfaten redoubiad bis efforti to obtain provisional On 
the 9th he sent Mohun Lall 10,000 rupees and promised 90^000 the neat 
night He authorized him to promise Humseh, the Ghilaie chieftain, a praaent 
of 90,000 rupees and the perpetual friendship of Government, if he would throw 
in a month's or a fortnight's provisions in three days. He added at the foot of 
Che letter The 60th, 64tli, and 80tb Native Infantry Regiments left Feroif* 
pore on the 19th ultimo, and must ba at Peshawur by this time. Pray, try by 
all the means in your power to get os grain and boosa at any prioe to morrow 
or neat day." llie unfortunate Envoy, when thus fondly dwelling on theea^ 
pected arrival of relief from India, could not know that the ermy of Cabool 
WM doomed to destruction by the same contemptible imbecility on the eaatem 
as on the western side of the Indoa. He did not know that tl^ relieving bri- 
gade, instead of being sent forward under the command of the meet eneifetie 
soldier the Commander*in- Chief could discover, waa intrusted to one of whom 
he himself said chat As Aoped to u^iut a little energy into him. He did ooC 
know tbatdaya were squandered, when every moment wm invalnablti that the 
field pieces, which were to have accompanied the brigade, were ordered back; 
and that it wm destined to reach Peshawur, -—without the nsaaiia of lofebig 
the pMaea-^ben the destruction of the Cabool force had bean eoapletcd. 
Had these four regiments been pushed on, m some generals would hare uifsd 
them on, lightly but adequately equipped, they might have dashed thiongb tbo 
Khyber, then comparatively open, and raaehed Jelallabad In time to alter the 
free of things at Cabool. The total want of energy by which thia goldoa op- 
portunity of nvingt not perhaps the whole, but certainly a laigo poitei Of the 
army wm lost, we bequeath to the contempt of posterity. On the lOcb of Do- 
comber, the Envoy learned, to hla dismay, that the troops wMeh wort sdvaoshig 
tohii relief from Caodahar, bad been stepped by the snow, and obliged to re- 
trace their steps. There wm therefore no altemtive left» bat to re-oped the 
negotiations with the chiefs, under cuoumatanees of deeper bomiUatloo. and 
withacaroelyany proapect but that of being deoeivtd and dertroyed Toftiese 
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negotiations, which he had postponed to the last moment, until there was but 
a single day’s provisions left, he was driven against bis will and his better judg- 
ment, with the forlorn hope of saving an army of 5,000 men, who were dying 
of cold and starvation, while the country around them was filled with fuel, 
and amply stored with provisions. 

The chiefs met the Envoy on the 11th, and the terms of the agreement were, 
as related by Captain Melville, that the British troops should evacuate Affghan- 
istan, and permitted to return unmolested to India ; that supplies of every 
description should be furnished to any extent required ; that certain men of 
consequence should accompany them as hostages ; that Dost Mahomed and 
his family should be given up, and Shah Soojah retire to Loodhiana; and that 
means of transport for the conveyance of our baggage stores should be fur- 
nished. The chiefs received Captain Trevor as a hostage. On the 
13th, we began to perform our part of the engagement by evacuating the 
Bala Hissar. On the IGth, the chiefs declared, that no provisions should 
be supplied except on the surrender of four forts, which completely com- 
manded the cantonments. They were most unwillingly surrendered, and 
provisions for a single day were sent in to the famished garrison. On tlie 18th 
of December, snow fell for the first time, and to the depth of five inches, and 
thus a new enemy entered on the scene ; and then the demands of the chiefs 
rose. On the 19th, the Envoy wrote an order for the evacuation of Ghuzni. 
On the 20th, the chiefs demanded that all our spare guns and ammunition should 
be given up, os a proof of our sincerity, but the Envoy refused to listen to the 
proposal. On the 2 let, their demand for four hostages was complied with. 
On the 22nd, an officer from Zeman Shah was conducted to the magazine, to 
make choice of such articles as were likely to be acceptable to the chiefs. That 
night. Captain Skinner, who had been living under Akbar Khan’s protection, 
was sent by him with two natives to make a flattering proposal to the Envoy, 
which is thus described by Captain Mackenzie — 

Mahomed Sudeeq disclosed Mahomed Ukhbar’s proposition to the Envoy, 
which was, that the following day Sir William should meet him (Mahomed 
Ukhbar) and a few of his immediate friends, viz. the chiefs of the Eastern GhiU 
lies, outside the cantonments, when a final agreement should be made, so as to 
be fully understood by both parties ; that Sir William should have a consider- 
able body of troops in readiness, which, on a given signal, were to join with 
those of Mahomed Ukhbar and the Ghilzies, assault and take Mahomed Khan’s 
fort, and secure the person of Ameenoollab. At this stage of the proposition, 
Mahomed Sudeeq signified that, for a certain sum of money, the head of 
Ameenoollab should be presented to the Envoy, but from this Sir WillUun 
shrunk with abhorrence, declaring that it was neither his custom nor that of his 
country to give a price for blood. Mahomed Sudeeq then went on to say, that, 
after having subdued the rest of the Khans, the English should be permitted to 
remain in the country eight months longer, so as to save their purdah (veil, 
or credit), but that they were then to evacuate Afl(ghunistan, as if of their own 
accord ; that Shah Soojah was to continue king of the country, and that Malio* 
med Ukhbar was to be his wuzeer. As a further reward for his (Mahomed 
Ukhbar's) assistance, the British Government were to pay him thirty lacs of 
rupees, and four lacs of rupees per annum during his life.” 

The Envoy received this proposal late at night, and thinking that it afliorded 
some distant hope of the salvation of the troops, agreed to it, and^ affixed his 
signature to the Persian document in which it was written ; and to the mo- 
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rnent of bii deptrtiira the next dty, a Httle before noon, rmnmaiilaited the ne- 
gotiation to none but the general, who pfomleed to have the tfoopa ip readiaeaa 
But he aubiequently repented of hia acquieeceiice, and lerote a note to the 
Envoy, which he never received. hope,** aaid the General, ** Hunk no 
fear of treachery. TTie aending two guoa and two regimenta away would 
divide our foroe, and our sole dependence is in the union of our force. The 
cantonment 1 find is at present full of Ad|tlvins. All this we must think of* 
and act for the best. What guarantee have we for the truth of all (hat has 
been said ? i only mention this to make you cautious as to aending away any 
part of our force. Porbapa it is unnecessary with you who know these pe^ilt 
so well. I will be prepared to turn out, if necessary, by having the men ready 
to man the ramparts.** After breakfast on the SSrd, the Envoy summoned 
Capts. Trevor, Lawrence, and Mackenxie to accompany him to the meeting, 
and for the first time disclosed to them the nature of the transactioni Captain 
Mackenzie warned him that it was a plot against him. He replied, ** A plot ! 
let me alone for that ; trust me for that.** The anticipations of bis escort, how* 
ever, were too true. The scheme was one of the deepest treachery on the part 
of Amecnoollah and Ukhbar Khan, and their object was to seize the Envoy. 
After the conference had begun, on a given signal, Ukhbar Khan endeavoured 
to seize Sir William, and meeting resistance, shot him dead with the pistols 
which he had a day or two before received as a present from him. 

The sequel of this tragedy we give in the indignant language of Captain 
Eyre — 

** But what were our troops about all this time ? Were no steps taken to 
rescue the Envoy and his friends from their perilous positions? Where vraa 
the body-guard which followed them from cantonments ? This question will 
naturally occur to all who read the foregoing pages, and I wish it were in 
my power to render sauafactory answers. The body-guard had only gut a few 
hundred yards from the gate in their progreas to the scene of conference, when 
they suddenly faced about and came galloping back, several shots being fired at 
them in their retreat. Lieut. Le. Geyt, in passing througli the gate, exclaimed 
that the Envoy had been carried off, and it was believed that, finding hie men 
would not advance to the rescue, he ceme beck for assistance. But the Intel* 
ligence he brought, initead of rousing our leaders to instant action, seemed to 
paralyze their faculties ; and, although it was evident that our Envoy bad been 
basely entrapped, if not actually murdered, before our very gattg, and though ^ 
even now crowds of Afljgbans, horse and foot, were teen pissing and repasting 
to and fro in hostile array between Mahomed's fort and the place of meethif, 
not a gun was opened upon them ; not a soldier wee stirred from his post, mi 
sortie was apparently even thought of; treachery was allowed to triumph In 
open day; the murder of a British Envoy wee perpetrated in the foeo, and 
within musket-shot, of a British army, and not only was no effort made to 
avenge the dastardly deed, but the body was left lying on the pldn, to bo 
mangled and insulted, and finally carried off to be paraded in the puhUo maikot 
by a ruffianly mob of fanatieal barbarians.** 

Thus perished by the band of an assassin, at the age of forty-eight, one of 
the moet distinguished servanto of the Indian Government, just aa he hadraiaed 
himself by his own merits to the higheet honours of the sdministration. Those 
who have followed ui through this brief narrative of bis public career, will notfrdl 
to perceive that in him the highest philological attainmenta were combined with 
a clear judgment on political questions, aa insight ihto men and things, and the 
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iipaeit niolatUm* In the no?al end enomaloiia poeitioii in whieh'he waffUeed 
ia Afifhaniiton, hit conduct wni inerked by eegneity end prudence) end tk> 
though he^niay eoaetimei hife adopted oonclueioni, and adrited mcanirait 
viidch an unintemated spectator might be disposed to censuM, yet e?ery emer- 
gency that arose only served to sbeir the extent of his resources and his eoo> 
rage : and there is little reason to doubt, that if, at the last crisis, he had been 
intmeted with the supreme direction of military movements, the 6nal cstaa- 
tiephe' would not have occurred. One error in his policy baa not escaped 
public animadversion t the choice of a site for the Cantonments. The natural 
and obvious position for our garrison was the Bala Hissar, but the Envoy’s 
tenderness and respect for the feelings of the- Shah induced him to* relinquish 
the pre-eminent ativantages of that aituation, and to fix on a spot which it r»> 
quirea Uttls knowledge of military science to condemn. To this greet error, It 
has bean the fashion to ascribe the tragedy of Cabool. But when, before tills 
time^ did a body of 5,000 Britiab troops with arms in their hands, and ammuni- 
tion in their magazine, complain of the defects of their cantonments, when opt- 
posed to so contemptible a soldiery as that of Cabool, who never once ven- 
tured to assault their position, and among whom^ the leading men never ven- 
tured to shew themselves in the field ? While one British army thus allowed 
itaelf to be bearded at Cabool by a rabble without any recognized leader, or in- 
deed any man possessed of military knowledge, in a position impregnable 
in respect to such opponents, another British army, feebler in numbers 
but firmer in resolution, took up a position within the dilapidated defences Of 
Jellalabad, and set themselvea vigorously to repair them, while they boldlyre- 
pulsed every attack of the enemy, and, like the Jews under Nehemiah, so to speak, 
** wrought in the work with one of their hands, and with the other held a wea^ 
pon,*' But even if the errors of Sir William Macnagbten’s policy bad been far 
greater than they were, his character is nobly redeemed by the judgment and 
heroism displayed in the last crisis, when the imbecility of the military autho- 
rities threw on him the re^ipoiisihility of providing for the safety of the anny. 
And it cannot be better described than in the language of one of the moat acri- 
monious opponents of the Affghan expedition, whose work, though marked by 
great power of argument, and often by much justice of sentiment, is still that of a 
thorough partisan. Mr. Lushington says: '* Having elsewhere freely expressed 
our opinion of the conduct of the chief planner of the Affgban war, we are 
the more anxious to do justice to bis demeanor through the greater part of the 
struggle in which be perished. Lieut. Eyre’s account shews him in a most 
respectable light ; the spring of every exertion made by the force ; the lug- 
gCster of every plan ; the brave adopter of a responsibility from which the mi- 
litary leaders shrank, and which bis foresight uniformly vindicated by the fa<> 
vourable results of hit suggestions. He consented to treat only when forced 
to it ; be rejected the offer of unworthy urms with becoming spirit ; and his 
conduct thtoughout would have entitled him to no mean place among that 
order of men whose high qualities rise higher against adversity, but for one 
lamentable and final exception." ' 

With an examination of the ’’lamentable and final exception" we close this 
article — It refers of course to Sir William Maonaghten's acquiescence in the 
proposals made to him by Mahomed Ukhbar Khan, on the evening before his 
aasasaination, and the breach of faith which it is supposed to involve. This 
transaction has given birth to a wide diversity of opinion : by some it has bean 
stignoatized aa detestable tfeachery ; by otbera it has been considered as fully 
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firotti an eMUMMi and on iIm AaUaarti^ ciomldkiaiiiiim annaga- 

nantwHh ftmtoal uMIgttiMa wnm ba Wadlnf an bath ptrilii, tr on ttiblMii 
If OMpartj iBtantkmaUyttagMiloruJil bli abaia of tka mgifiiaiiiit. ttlri 

aonaa noil and Toid* and Mail ta ba oblatory (rntbaoppoaHayarty. Iba 

atipolattoMaf tha tiaaty whieb tha Bnaay anterad bttawith Iba ahMbiaaM^ 
ah oor part* that tha amy of Cabod aheo^ rahim la Inda haniailiial^f an# 
thatwaabooldavaeoata Af^banidMt; on tha pari d the ahiek, that** hoM#^ 
diata aoppliaa, and earriaga eattla, abould ba ftumlahad to tba Iroopa la aapiai* 
tant ra^irad.** Oor part of tbaae atipulitloiis wit folfillad vltli tha «oit 
•arupuloni good Mchi wa eaaeuated tba Bala Hlaaar, and mada aiaiy arrigi 
mant for our departura. Bat tba Affghaa chMi nafar obaarvad a alagla ar- 
Hcla of tba traaty. Inataad of aanding in auppliai equal to tba wania of tba 
atarving garrison, tbay aent only enough for a single day: and on tba iltb 
day after the agraanant, openly set It aside, by deeliring thatr laaotothm 
to send in no fiiither supplies until four forts, which eommandtd tha oan- 
tonasants, were sorrandafad to them. The treaty was, theiafota, olaaHy at an 
and. But as if to shew that no promise would ba kept with tbair humbla 
foes, and ibataH tbeirengagemmita were made only to be brokon^tbay hfok pot- 
saesion of the forts, but continued Co neglect the wants of the garrison* Thara 
was, therefore, no obligation on the Enroy to risk the safety of the army simply 
In compliance with an engagement intended to be mutual, but which had beau 
so flagrantly violated. 

It was not the mere honour of Che Envoy or the character of his government 
which was at stake in this instance, but the lives of twelve thousand men ; and 
this ought to have been, and was, the one paramount consideration with him 
— the cynosure by whieh he steered his course. It was to save the livea of 
this large body of men that he had agreed to the humiliating terms of tha 
treaty, and he was fully justified in regarding Che treaty as waste paper whan 
it had been violated by the chiefs in such a manner as to render it, if observed, 
the means of destroying instead of saving the troops. There was, in feet, no 
treaty ; but a constant negotiation was carried on with the ehiefs indmduaHy 
and collectively by the Envoy, who was endeavounng to moke the best terms 
in his power for an army which looked to him for safety. Though he had 
agreed with one part of the chiefs to depart on Friday, having scarcely any 
provisions left, yst he was at the time engaged in a aeparate bargain with Khan 
Shereen Khan and Humseh, the Ohilsie, two of the chiefs who were present 
at the first meeting; and this baigain was carried on to the very last day. He 
told them plainly that if the Kunilbashes and the Obilaies were anxioua for 
our army to remain, and would declare themselves openly in our fevour; be 
would send to the Borulnies and declare hit agreement with them at an end. 
From the time when the treaty nraa violated by tbe new demands of the chiefe 
and Che refusal of supplies, be considered himself at liberty to make any 
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temgemwit with iny ptrty^ wfaleh might most eftetoally itUara tfae^trmy. 
It wBt uot thratttayt babre ilm cataatrapbe, that he offend Khan flheraan Are 
lakfaa of rupeee, and the CMdliie chief the tame auni, if they would aide with 
iM and Mnd in protiiioM. In then circnmitaneea. while he waa looking roend 
with the deepeat ankiaty for aome hippy tmw in affiira, late in the evening of 
the SSnd, Ukbar Khan aent a Aattering olfor to aepaimta himaelf from the rail 
of the diiefiit and to allow the EnglUh to nfoMp eight montha longer fan Aff- 
ghaniatan, ao aa to aave their credit, on eondittam that Shah Socjah ahould be 
king of dw country and Mahomed Ukbar Khan bin viaier i and that the Britiah 
goventmani ahoold pay him thirty lakha of rnpeea and four lakha of xupeea 
a-year. Sir William eagerly graap^ at a propoaal which offered the aamlleat 
ebahee of aalvaden to the army. We moat confeaa that we ean aee nothing in 
the nature or obligation of the nagotiationa which were then pending with the 
Other cfaiefii, who were urging hia departure, while they denied him proviaiona 
and cattle, which could give the leaat colour of moral turpitude to hia accept- 
anoe of an offer which promiaed him the preaervaiion of the army. There can 
be little doubt that if thia negotiation had been inatnimental in extricating that 
army from ita perila, we ahould never have heard a whiaper of treachery. 

The only portion of thia engagement which appeara to ua in any nteaaure 
qoeationable, on the acore of morality* ia that which refera to AmeenooUalk 
Mr. Luahington aniaaadverta on it in the aevereat language. “ To acquieace in 
the continuance of a treaty,”— there waa no treaty at all obligatory ; the chiela 
had even refrited to aign it, and their whole conduct waa a palp^le violation 
of it— * and to plot the aeiaure of men, who were relying on ita faith, under 
pretext of peaceful conference, waa an act of deteatable treachery, which, up to 
that time, the Affgbana had done nothing to parallel.” In thia abort aeiitence 
there are three diacrepanciea of fact which materially affect the character of the 
tmnaaction. Sir W, Macnaghten did not plot the aeizure ; it waa one among 
the varfoua propoaala of Ukbar Khan, to which he gave hia aaeant Neither 
waa there more than one individual, the infamous Ameenoollah, to whom the 
propoaal applied. Nor was even this roan to be inveigled to a peaceful con- 
ference, on the fruth of a treaty, and there treacherously arreated. The con- 
ferenoe included only Ukbar K^n and the Eastern Ghilzie cbieCi, with one of 
whom the Envoy long had been engaged in a separate negotiation, and moat of 
whom were supposed to be favourable to our inceresta. Ameenoollah was not 
expected to be present at the conference, which had apparently for its object 
the recognition of these terms by the Envoy in the presence of Ukbar Khan 
and the OhiiaieB ; after which their troops were to be united with ours, to 
aasauit and take Mahomed Shah's fort, and there to leeure Ameenoollah. This 
man, th# moat active and inveterate of all onr opponepu, owed every thing to 
the kindneu of Sir William Macnaghten; who, after the specimen of ingrati- 
tude and treason which be bad exhibited, determined to make an exampla of 
hioi. This fact was apparently well known to Ukbar Khan, when he baited 
the hook with a proposal which ha knew would be agreeable to the Envoy. 
Wt can And no evidenee that Ameenuoilah ever attended any of the meetings ■ 
of tba chiefi^ or pria a party to any treaty or agreement, or that Sir William 
aaer held any intercourse with him during the Insuneetion. Indeed, in the 
mMa course of Aha negotiatioiis we And hia name mentiooed but ones, which 
mbs* when tba chiafii violated the treaty demanding the aurmnder of the 
fbf^ On that occaaion, be ia said to have joined OamSo Kbap in making this 
raquam, We leave it, therefore, to the future hiatorian to profrcwime on the 
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Iwaaaa on tha loiiini of the ated Daeaihirf M a h oaidl i wi tt q 
Iwaotftatoaawafwqaay^thahaadofAiiwaaoQMthaliPWWba 
£RVO]r, Sir William Maonghtan abmi^ back withabhomoa, iaahifiag tha| 
it oaither hia eoatom nor that of hit eoontiy to ghr# a prlea fer blood* Br| 
wo hoaO ocher erldenea^ aqnal^ daciatfa» mider tbe ftnaoj *a own atgnatoili* 
Althoigh be had, on prarkma oeoaaiofia, wriltaa to Mohan Lall to ancourbp 
the rival of Ameeooollah hj all poealble maane, and aaaitrod him thaaho would 
eoaonte **1116 leoaiMiffal if he could catch him ;** and that he would glvo h fw* 
ward of Ri. 10,000 for hie opproheaeion and that of eomt othera, pet, whatp 
tbo Moonahee wrote to the Envoj under the impraacion that he wiabod tho tthO 
to be taken off prlvatelj, Sir William Maenaghten immedlatelp replied, on tha 
lac of Deeember t ** I am eorrp to find, fram your letter of laat night, that pon 
ehoaM have eoppoeed it wai ever mp oiiyeeC to encouiaga awaminatlon* The 
rebele are very wicked omn, but we must not take nnlawfiil aMona to dailrap 
them.** 

It waa no little relief to the feelingi of Sir William Macnaghten'i relativia 
and firienda, that hie remaina were not abandoned in the eonntrp In which he bad 
been lo treacberoiialp maaaacred. They were reacued from the pit to which 
tbe barbaroua Afljtbana had oonaigned them, bp the affectionate aollcitude of hla 
widow, and brought down to the preaidencp. Thoee public honoura bp whieh 
tbe interment of men of high ofil^ rank ia diatinguiahed were denied to one 
who, at tbe period of hia death, bad been raiaed to the third atation In thia 
empire, becaiiee he periahed in an unfortunate and unaueceaaful enterpiiaa. 
But the abaence of all official diatinction at hia funeral waa more than compen- 
aated bp tlie univeraal reapect paid to hia memory. Hia waa a public fuoeial in 
ahigher and more gratifying aenae than if it bad been marked bptbe preeence of 
troopa end the boom of artillery. Hia remaina were accompanied to their final 
reating-pleee bp the whole body of the commonity, and interred amidat the 
aympathiea of t^ metropolia. A large public aubacription waa immediately made 
Iff the erection of a monument over hia grave ; and we have the mehmeholp 
conaolatioh of remembering that, though aaaaaa inated in a diatanC land, be etUI 
fleepe in the city where hia evly honoura were acquired, and where he laid IN 
Ibuiidation of eo many leeting fr ien dehipa . 
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NUOOUR» AND ABOUT IT. 

BY MBS. BOSTANS. 

Ervur cm acquainted with Weitem India has heard of Nnggni^ or 
Ahmed-Nnggar, it being the laTonrite etation of the **DackB.” In 
olden tbnee, wW gnns, spears, and ho#ee formed the joys of o«r 
ybnng aspirants to mllita^ fame, Noggnr was famous for its sport, its 
**grim grey boars,*’ stony hills, and open plains ; and I fancy that 
more hogs were killed, more hunting-songs sung^ and more sporting 
adventures met with here than in the whole of the Deckan besides. 
Matters, however, have now somewhat changed, for sport is on the de- 
cline in the Deckan, as elsewhere ; the Nuggar hunt,** once the pride 
of sportsmen, Is on the wane ; balls and mess-parties supersede forays 
on the ^jungle-side,** and whether it be, that Phonde Sawunt, and 
Eegojee Bangriah, our bandit leaders of the Northern and Southern 
Concans, divert men*s minds from mimic to real war, the spirit of sport 
has Bed. Nevertheless, it is still a pleasant spot, and surrounded by 
interest for the painter, poet, and historian. One wise old moofti, some 
fqrty years ago, undertook to write an account of the curiosities of 
Nuggur, within a circuit of four miles, and the work was looked on as 
a miracle of learning ; it was called the SAoAadce, in honour of Sha- 
hab-oo-deen, its author ; and, as if to end all doubt of its merits, the 
caxiB of Nuggar and Poonah went to law about the possession of the 
MS., while ^e ^tish authorities sequestered it, on the judge and the 
oyster principle of settlement. To me, who was favoured with its in- 
spection, it appeared so like ^ Ferishta,** with its interesting points left 
out, that I felt much more gratification in wandering about Nuggur, 
guided by the information of some modem Herodotus, full of true and 
pleasant chat, than in poring over the wise man’s collection of dates, 
hard names, and Persian couplets. 

Nuggur is situated on a wide plain, surrounded by hills, and inter- 
sected by rivers, so that the level ground should be ever waving with 
bright green crops; the fine mangoe-trees that duster round the pretty 
villages, ever productive; but in Nuggur, as elsewhere, that which 
sAould be, is not always so, and for two years we have had a drought 
that has reduced the Bowing waters to mere occasional pools, withered 
the com, slain the cattle, and reduced the strong man to a condition 
of hollow-eyed and tremblmg feebleness. Then agdn, as it ever is in 
India, came cholera, as if to ease the land of those it no longer eoitld 
supped and the young and the old went forth from thdr homes to the 
ddm of the stony hills, to dwell in eaves, hoping to escape. Nqggir, 
the once mirthful scene of sport qnd gl^ hM not yet recovered the ' 
doable vidtatlon ; but want and fear yet hang upon its homes^ whether 
of the dty or the village. 

The fort is one of the strongest in the Deckan ; and with various 
h a n d some buildings, mnsjids, and palaces, within and about it, renew 
a refleotion long since made, on the employment of Mohetnedah wealth 
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in Indian in oompurimr wttli ov own s te did wf to-nMMww fiifUldl 
glowing 4imo^ w«ilMUkiTolmt^vwi#louil(m teig finite 
oftholand. A hngo tm on glaob of <>• fort to ina w iiind 
muoh-WioTi^g^ w that under wldeh tlie Gieal QepUin of hin0i|ipi[ 
dueled eperaH^ agninel tlie enemy ; but if Hie XKlht ew did mMiiI 
ito peepul Hiede» il innat Imfe bm efW, luid not diiliigi tbe it|ge | 
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boweyer^ hatb a etinlqg Malory dtaehed lo it* A true te|| of HU 
romenoe^ that afiorda an interent quite equal to that wMdt^Bhiiie* 
aaeending touriata feel for Nonenaworth and Bolaudaeek* The readat 
mnat allow me to tell the iale» even aa it waa toM to me, and mua| 
aaaiat me by imagining the fine fort of Nuggur on ite plain, aa Joae^ 
phine’a oonvent ia npon the atream, looked down on by a riehly«aeul|h 
tured tomb of many atoriea, perched on a neighboudng hill ; iin ftawt 
land’a Tower of the Deckan. 

" Chand Beebee ke Nuggur/* then, aa ICoabma atill call the thame 
of our dlaoourae, waa, some 260 yeara ainoe, governed by a very beanti* 
ful ranee, the moon-faoed, or ailver-bodied Beebee. Her palaoe within 
the fort waa of the richest architecture and decoration, ahaded by ine 
treee, cooled by founiaina, and resplendent with ailver omsmenta ; but 
the loveliness of the woman ia said to have far outshone the pomp end 
glitter of the princess. The nobles of Upper India and the prinM of 
the Deckan alike sued for her hand ; but the fair queen of Nnggur, 
proud of her independence, determined to support her dignities alone. 
Salabat Khan, a young noble, full of militaiy seal and a^our, in tm» 
veUing through the country, chanced to see the Beebee, and from that 
moment became violently enamoured of her. Knowing, however, the 
utter hopelessness of his passion, he wandered far away to Join some of 
the many chiefs, whose varied claims equally distracted both the upper 
and the lower countries. Time passed; the fair queen of Nuggur 
governed, in womanly pride, her fine Deckan lands, cardess of her 
suitors, while Salabat Khan in vain sought, among the excitements of 
war and the stimulant of ambition, to expel from hia heart and me- 
mory the image of her he loved so hopelessly. The kings of Delhi, vdio 
had ever desired the possesaion of the rich diatricta of Aurangabad and 
Nuggur, at length determined on beeieging the fort of the fair queen. 
Day by day, Chand Beebee, from her battlements, noted the aunound- 
ing aimies^ in hostile array, gathering round the fort ; yet still, with an 
haorMo spirit, detenninod to die^ as she had lived. Queen Nugga% 
rather than fall captive into the conquara'a bands. The siege waa 
long ; lAe litUe party within the walla gradually became leee efficient ; 
up h^ at haiiA no hope without ; deq^ eeiied on the braveethaaitp; 
and in a lew houra moie^ he n aa i h the waters tf the deq^ bowsie 
(wall) of the fiirt, lay the body ui the lovely Beebee. That day, with 
a strong army of rescue, gathered from many la n dq pride, iod joy, 
and love, all animating bis wariike qpizit, Salabat Khan enoampefi 
upon a rooky hill, looking full upon the fort ; a moaeengpr waa de- 
yMcbed to t^ queen, bearing tidi^ of hope and auccourj but, alifjl 
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lio lite ; and whin Mturaing, h« bora the fbta df tile lUr BeelMo 
Id the chleltain^B ear^ Saiabat Khan ealled for hia cup-beanr, and 
laingling with Kii ahe^t the deadlket pdlon of the land^ dM» gaaing 
oh the gvaTe of her he loved. Hie foUowen bnilt-over hie remaiiii a 
Splendid tomb ; and the people, so long at the tale dwelt in their re- 
membranoe, Mattered dowers and perfonteB around H. 

Such is, the history of Saiabat Khan^s tonib, which is a favomite 
place for picnics, and a residence during the hot weather : it is abotrt 
four miles from Camp, and on a considmble elevation. Fifty persons 
have dined together to the lower apartment of the tomb, which gives 
a very fair idea of its sise, when it is remembered that the four com- 
partments have an equality of extent, a regal space for the ^^etemiJ 
habitation’* of a tamp-trained soldier. It is fortunate for us modem 
traveUers and sojourners in the East, however, that the Mohamedan 
conquerors of India and their descendants had this taste for handsome 
mansolea, as it supplies many of us with houses to a style of archi- 
tecture not to be met with at present, as well as substantial shelter, at 
the expense of driving out the bats, and fitting to a few doors and 
windows. The few feet of earth with the conical masonry, occupied 
the original tenant, neither seems to be considered as an objection 
nor an inconvenience : H forms a seat or a stumbling-block, as the case 
may be, but the last only literally, and is never considered as a subject 
for veneration or troublesome respect. Then, again, the situations these 
true believers chose for their mausolea are so attractive, the trees that 
shade thm are so bright and waving, the mounds where they are raised 
so diy and clean, and the gardens al^ut them so cool and fresh-looking, 
that the living may well envy the dead their possession. It must be 
remembered that these Moslems were characteristically very capable of 
appredattog the luxurions and agreeable. No people ever knew so well 
him to live in India as they did in their days of glory, proofs of which 
we have in their undeiground apartments for the hot season, their water 
palaces, thick walled underrooms, and descriptions of well-cooled sher- 
bets ; and, as it was their custom to pray, me^tate, and spend hours in 
ihe tombs of their deported friends, it is but probable that these hand'- 
some mausolea had some reference to the comforts and convenience of 
the living, as well as to the secure resting of the dead. The four stories 
of Saiabat Khan’s tomb must have formed a cool and pleasant look-out 
pest for those who were once his followers. The well, in which reposed 
the body of the hapless queen, is dosed, and still refined with super- 
wlitious reverence by the Modem population. 

^ Our fisst pioide from Nuggur was made to the Happy YaU^, a 
lavoUilte spot for sportamen, newly-married eonples^ and Parsee amatw 
4nvd]era. It is eight miles from Camp, and its dtuation is as remark- 
able as its scenery is attractive. After riding over a wide plain, here 
and there studded with villages, shritered by thick dumps of rich 
mangoe-tiees, a rode appeared more desert ttorn the rest, fianked by 
arid hllto On approadifag it, however, the tops of paltns» oooo^nut 
toees^ and aU the dhief vaiMea of Indian foliage^ itUiid|ed>^our atton^ 
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ooloiii«dio«tna> witbanbod^Mlbfwtiioooettpo^ bott,«i4 Uttlo 
reoiOMo for tho xoeqkUon of oU^Ugbto $ with dom thoi do not olOOOt ^ V 
otooedi do not fqpon ; tri<o&dod andifipoiiiid apartn^^ 
volley^ and m&m instead of windows. This last peenliarity Is beni^ 
bowever, an advatKage, for the vkw eommanded is most lovky* l^ie 
valley, indeed, is tbe mere gorge of an isolated bill, but the fdUaga Is 
dense and beautifiil-*-of{ginally well cultivated, but now having the 
a^[»eazinoe of the wildest nature ; huge masses of rook are piled 
amongst it, and a fair strsam, every hers and there taking the form of 
watenhlls, or a rapid tonren^ as the nature of the ground may canss^ 
makes its way onward to the lower plain. The fine banian, with Us 
eohimned shade, is here sesu In peculiar grandeur, Its daugt^ steins 
stretching widely, and descending deeply into the ravine, the parent 
branches forming noble studies of forest foliage, so noble^ indeed, that 
Hindu travellers have even been attoaoted by the beauty of one, that 
owns some dosen pillars all around it, among which have sprung the 
aloe, and various lesser shrubs, giving to each stem the semblanoe of its 
being an independent tree. Every stone round which the rivulet rushse 
is smeared with red pigment, and no traveller passes along the little 
footpath on his way to the distant village^ but raieea his hand in revw- 
rence to this natural temple of the grove. Trees^ and shade, and water, 
are sure attiaotions to the natives of the East, and it amns^ me much 
to note the varied travellers who, hour by hour, arrived at the Happy 
Valley. Many were pilgrims, with scrip and staff, who ate, hath^, 
begged and smoked, and then, without paying the sUghtest homage to 
the temple, or to the huge stone Nandi that formed its chief ornament, 
although supposed to be on religious servloe all intent, went their way, 
laughing and chatting through the valley. Others were peasant 
laden with grass, sturdy little Mahrattas, inured to labour, who wendMl 
on their way, singing their cheerful national songs, or mirthfully 
chatting in their strange " Hiokary, Tiokary” sort of language^ caw- 
less of the tolL One poor woman, in deecending the steps^ fell with her 
burden of grass when about half-way down. For t^ moment she 
remained riill, as sorely hurt, which no doubt she was, but ^ulol^y 
rising again, bathed her arms and feet in the fountain, and resettled the 
loosened bimdle of grass. Duty so far ended, she unriung a bundle 
from her shoulder that looked as if containing grain, round and soft, 
hut to our astonishment straightway wee unrolled an infant of sene 
.three months old, who, without cry or murmur, aUowed itself to be 
asated on the ground, and with a happy smile fell to playing with the 
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Mirrontidiiig gnm. In n few minatai mm the mother tmfeideA n^leng 
eottOB Bmrfi when, placing one end firmly between her kdeee, mid eaU* 
ing a hey who etW near to hold the other, ahe by one arm lilted the 
infant GMselda into it, and after folding the scarf together In the eeatie^ 
tied the ends firmly^ and swung it over her shoulder, as a pedeMan 
nanally does a change of raiment ; then, with the little bundle at her 
Imek, and the heavy load upon her hea^ the Blight, active, and mnrfi- 
unduring Mahratta mother cheerfully Wended on to complete the last 
four of her journey. It was a strange proof of how easily 
people may oonforto to oiroumstanoes. One hM seen the Italian child 
swaddled like a mnmmy, and suspended on a hook behind the paternal 
door, while the mother was in the vineyard ; the Sindhian child, swing- 
ing in a cradle of cords to the brandh of a tree ; and the Ojibbeway, 
cuspended to the parent’s back, enjoying the gentle satisfaction of infant 
pastime, while the mother, poor drudge ! turns up the sod to pre- 
pars it for the seed that shall be their stay when hunting fails ; yet 
never, I think, have I seen any thii^^ so thoroughly conforming itself 
to eircumstanoes as the calmness of ^s Mahratta woman and the good- 
humoured quietude of her little one. What a contrast it afforded to the 
wayward petulance of the English spoilt child of fortune, — fractions 
from indi]^noe, snrrounded by attendants, and alarming a whole 
house If it but strikes its hand against a table I There is, perhaps, 
IHUe difference in the nature of the children, but all in the power of 
education. 

A very characteristio individual attracted our attention the day after 
we arrived at the Happy Volley, a wandering jogee, lately come from the 
reverenoed city of Nassick, and on his way vid Poonah to Sassoor. He 
was a hollow-eyed, thin-fa^, miaerable-looking wretch, whose shaggy 
uncombed looks hung about his head, more like a tangled lion’s mane 
than any thing else, and his chief covering consisted of dust and ashes, 
with a little red paint here and there. His travelling baggage simply 
inclnded a gourd, a string of beads, and a stafiF, and yet he came and 
•at down under the shade of a huge banian-tree, by the side of a carved 
effigy of Huniman, that was scarcely more hideous than himself, with 
the air of a man who had seen the world, and the dignity of one who 
would have oonindered the best inn’s best room as far too poor for him. 
Here Ihen sat the wanderer, doubtless hungry, thirsty, and weary, yet 
too proud to acknowledge his participation in the feelings of common 
men, waiting until fit homage should attend hiscomiug ; aoon, fortu- 
nately for his neoemities, a Banian (merchant}, a well-dressed, and evi- 
dently respectable man, descended the temple steps, on whi<di our shaggy- 
headed fi^d caUad him with an air of authority that was inetently 
noknowledged by the other, who forthwith fetched fire, water, and food 
for his reUgions supeHor, and then, seatii^ himsc^ a little apart, 
awaited any further ordesa. There ie little that much of this 
overbearing conduct in the ascetic was praotiaid with the idea of im- 
p r ee riii g ue with a senae of his power and dignity ; and d^^ng the two 
or tliiee days that we oOoupied the buag^w, he remaned squatting 
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txndir hit binitii^ree^ allhetlog oompltlt igttonuioe of our pmmm; lit 
u ire nkounrted our home to quit the tie urtttoo of th» aid l«»- 
tfpoUed every other f4eling» end, etertbiy frte hie he oaMipf* 

wav( 4 humbly begging for e fbw piee* We told hiid it Hret iheit» heme 
worked for our money in en honeet eelUng, end he lived id^^qn thi 
opinion of hie f^ow^uieni we were more d^jeete of eherity end 
deieUon then he wno^ who eould eommeid whet he Wo^dd of mo^ 
and eerviee from the rioh ; but he beoethe to impotiinetoi' thet* we li 
length desired the horee>keeper to give him e few pieO; but the QoMf 
welle being a%w-oeste men, the jogee, as people wen looking ei^ n- 
fnsed to be oontemineted by our offering, end solkUy retired to hie tnc^ 
bawltlig forth the titles of his gods, intermixed with e few deuunele- 
tions on the unbelieving. The unfortunate oreetnre*! eoUiery jonnoy 
through the denOe jungles of Nesick, proUfie es they ere of demp 
poisonous exheletions, and filled with beasts of prey, must have mids 
him acquainted with much of both Buffering end danger ; but if grett* 
fied vanity from the applause of men be one of the most agreeable 
forms of incense the human mind can receive, certainly our presiding 
genius of the ** Happy Valley” must have been amply repaid* 

Nuggur, as all know, was a scene of many of the worst Oruelttes, 
and also highest triumphs, of the great conqueror Aurungasl# ; he is 
said to have died here, and a little tomb on the left of the fort Is oon* 
sidered os the depository of his heart. TJie mausoleum oommaude a 
very beautiful panoramic view of Nuggur, with its palaces, mui^id^ 
gardens, and flowing streams ; while our pretty church rising amongst 
them, together with the ** compounds’* In the artillery-lines, gives it to tlM 
English sojourner a lufreshiug ** home” look. The gardens of Nuggur 
are celebrated, throughout our side of India, for their beauty and pro- 
duce ; we have thick hedges of myrtle four feet high, vines that rival 
the south of Italy, and English vegetables in abundance. The native 
gardens are also rich in produce ; but a native garden is, after all, but a 
mere orchard, and amongst rubbish, weeds, stony roads, and large 
fruit trees, one looks in vain for the neat inclosures, the well-kept paths 
trim borders, and perfumed parterres of an English shmbbeiy. Util^y 
appears the only object in the Eastern gardener’s view ; acres of rose- 
bu^es are cultivated only that the blossoms may be cropped at siuizIm 
to produce rose-water, and jasmine is grown in abundance, bu^mmly 
for decorations on festivals, and in offerings at the temples. At Nuggur, 
the Mooiee Bhang,” or Garden of Pearls, b an exception, having been 
formed in En|^h taste, and being rich, in beautiful shrubs, bearing Ori- 
ental flowers of every hue ; yet even here, jowarree is sown amongst 
the plants and the song of the bulbul is lost in the cry of the cofn- 
watoher, as he whirls his sling aloft, to scare away tlie feathered plun- 
derers. We have our "Behiestie Bliaug” too, or Garden of Patmdisa, 
with the mins of a palace at lie entrance, about whicli, the dry old his- 
torians are veiy voluminous in their accounts, of how one kb^n built 
it, and another added to it, and a third advised nbout it, and a fourth 
ssUedit. 

4sMf,/owrfi,N.S,yoL.IV.No,24, i M 
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A wlAir ^aot of omiBidorable siiti itiU tremoim^g Ai lifiglibouf* 
hood of Nofgti?) ii mid with groat probability to bate beta the midoiio# 
of AumngiMbo, and U aituatad in the ro|aaiiii of an ontanoive gardoDii 
knoora at the ** Fumh Bhang,” or Gardlon of HappinoM* Coaal4«iing 
Aa palaoo waa oonunonood in 1006 of Aa Hagira, it is yet in romarhably 
good proBortation, and must hate boon, in its day, a tery substantial 
and handsoma building. The centre room, whiA is of huge proper- 
Ibna, is lighted and ventilated by two open balconies, running round 
the oeiling at small distances from each oAer ; and the interior arohi* 
teeture of Ae arched recesses and rooiing is, m many oasA, ornamental, 
and finished with much skill. The prines who oonunenoiid its erection, 
did so, it appears, as a matter of state policy, to shew At Delhi nobles 
his opinion of the stability of a possession, on whiA it was considered 
wise A expend eo mn A ; but the waAr which surrounds the palace 
was not thought of until his successor brought it from the hUls at 
some disAnce by means of aqueducA, the remains of which may still 
be seen A all direotione about Nuggar ; and thie prince, wlA much 
good taete, built round Ae palace a reeervoir of some forty acres in ex- 
Ant. Soon after Ae rainy season, the waAri on every side bathe Ae 
paUoe walls to some feet A depth, and the garden immediaAly around 
it would be unapproachable for foot passengers, but for a raised vallade 
carried out from Ac wesAm side of the garden. In the early mommg, 
few effbcA of light and shade can be more beautiful than those which 
adorn Ae waAr palace of the Furruh Bhaug, for the most perfect and 
handsome portion of it receives the first rays of the momAg sun, whmb, 
light Ag np lA GAthie-looking architecture, separaA it vividly Ae 
masses of fine trees olusAring round its base, while thoy agi^ are ro- 
flecAd, leaf, and branch, and stem, A the deep clear waters Aat enrround 
and baAe their roots ; and these, oontrasAd in Aeir depA of richest 
shade, by the crimson turbans and orangs^coloured scarfii of As native 
groups, who wend hither daily to enjoy the pleasures of the spot, the 
•ool batliing beneath the trees, or the socAl AiAchat meaL Wild 
dusks may ocoasionaUy be seen in flocks upon the lurfime of the lake, 
nfibrding considerable attraction A the denizens of Ae Gamp ; but even 
when the eporteman ie dieappoAAd of his spoil, As eye of the lover of 
Ae pietureeque may be always gratified by the number of enow«wAte, 
gjraeefal birds which vest upon the banks, or seek Aeir Isod among the 
heantiful aqnailo plants that adorn these fair waArs^ where Ae riA 
green mshee throw AA fine relief Ae Ander iAA of Ae Avely lotus, 
and a hundred blossoms, red and yellow, blue and purple, of whoee 
names 1 am quiA ignorant, are dieAictly mirrored upon AA Aarming 
lake, whiA, barbarian ae he was A some matters, Shah TUh eerAAljr 
shewed infiniA taiA A forming here, and which, perhaps, gave srigA 
A Ae coupleA we findiransoribed upon a Ablet under a mined doorway 
of the palace, said A have been under hA own hand. 

** In this garden, cenferring beppintes, panes A peace, 

LoA round et 111 iorioanding pleeenies, Oh je tlhi^ I'f 
Nor seek for other wealth.** 
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Audi again, on a sm^r block ia wtlttan. 

m tt eittM ttilNyMr i 
May itfe Na n tiaa if ■ » m r 

Ikgdfaiia of Moalom gfandaiix^ bonram, and Um in»ttrtfga t w Ail 
MOia of ito p^inoaai ate now at iA and, aiai tb» baaiilifbl Vwm 
Bhaai bai long boon aabaarriaat to Aippaaad fAtpoMi olAtlUisf 
pioriAMiii. A gtani of its aena hoTi^ ttaen mm io dtto# 

of govetttinoiit, ttiiilbeh7>4Mi WMa pUniad iti ilaat {IliaAliM to til 
Iftowth aaul cAltIvaiton of iha Italian ttofm and iffik. fiia plan, U i 
oettaltt IlM, lailad; pcthapa la oome^naiiaB of ika Mfigiiliia UlMt 
dMOttflliioriglnatoti ai ttiMsiaia ifara antefad Soto Mt tha riiiilillf 
tba aivly Mai oould not jOatify, and debt beoama tlM eoniaiiniilOt. 
Feebleneaa and dlaoouragament followed, and aa the world generally 
take aotne adraniage of miafortuna and (!^pp<dntnioni 111 the plant of 
otheta, BO a number of private tdalleet aet about dlgglflg np tlM fbtfit 
trees and selling them for a triding temnneralion to the amaiettr gatdti 
cultivators of Camp. The collector, howevei*, InteHIfad i fortOlUltdl^ 
fbr the deUghiful shades of the Furruh Bhaug, the trOai Were tettolra^ 
aud the Byatem atlll works in a trifling degree ; the flne foliage htcottllng 
every day more luxuriant from the abundance of IWIet water, WUll 
the worms slumber in the chambers of kings. 

Noggur^ JanMoiy, lS4d. 
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' PR00ES8S QF CHRlStlAHITT IN TINNEVELLY. 

The British public are not aware of the extraordinary progress 
whioli Christianity has recently made amongst the natives of Tin- 
nevelly. This district of southern India has been the scene of 
the lai^urB of many able and excellent missionaries, including Mr. 
Josnikd and Mr. Gericke; the seed sown by whom appears to be now 
germinating. A communication from the Bishop of Madras* to the 
Eodety for the Propagation of tlie Gospel incloses a letter ad-^ 
dressed to him by the Rev. A. F. Coemmerer, dated Nalareth^ 
Tinneveily, Dec. 9, 1844, of which the following is an extract 

The extensive movements in favour of Christianity, of which your 
Lordship has already heard, call for my warmest gratitude to the 
bountiful Giver of all good. I was unwilling to communicate to your 
Lordship the joyful news until I could report the hopeful change as real 
and permanent, assured that, after a trial of a few months, the facts 
would tell wltli more value. Nor was it my intention to refer at all to 
the matter before January, but, being called upon by your Lordship, 1 
have great pleasure in furnishing the following particulars of the very 
encouraging state of things in my neighbourhood. 

Your Lordship will remember my stating, in my last half-year’s 
schedule, that there was then every appearance of a favourable open- 
ing soon presenting itself for introducing the Gospel among the im- 
portant villages to the north of Nazai'eth ; 1 am truly thankful to say 
the time has arrived. It is now my privilege to report that nearly the 
whole of the Shanar population, scattered about from my station as far 
as to the river which forms the northern boundary of my district, and 
is about four miles distant, have embraced the Gospel. Since October 
last, 227 families residing in seven villages liave renounced idolatry. 
The aiunber of converts in them amounts to 892, and I have little 
donbt that many more will soon be added. In other villages also, 
already in connection with Nazareth, there have been considerable 
accessions ; the number is between 600 and 600. So far as 1 can judge, 
all appear sincere and promise well : although several have been re- 
proached and deserted by their heathen relatives, and in a few instances 
have even been persecuted, all have continued firm and unmoved. In 
one of the villa^ only, there are four or five misguided young men 
who cause me great trouble. They are doing their utmost to disturb 
and unsettle the people ; but, as ye^ 1 am very thankful to say, with 
no success. I sincerely trust they will soon be brought to a betted 
mind. It was in the village of Mavadepum that Christianity met with 
■0 much opposition a few years ago. ^me families, at that time in 
connection with m^ were expelled the village ; and their prayer-house 
was demolished by the very people of this place who are now deaii^ 
eus to join me, and ready to receive that instruction which tl^y before 
• HMawiotlMHMtlMe, He. V. 
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despised. Sucli a wonderful eliange has been wrought in (hem ! A 
oonriotion of their guilt has forced iUelf on their minds, md they aey 
they have never since been prosperous In tj|4r worldly undertahings. 
They attribute it all to their deseemtion of the Chiristlans* place of 
worship. 

A few proofs w hich have been given by tlie new oonrorts of thehr 
sincerity will not be uninteresting. On the 0th October the ^ne^ 
men and the whole village of Mavadepum, wliidi is abblit three ttkto 
from Nasareth, having slgnihed their intention to embraoe ChriethulIlQr, 
and having ret^uested me to visit them, 1 i»de over on the lltli, aoeen** 
panied by my brother. On my r.rrlval there 1 was conducted to ^the 
river sid^ where there were five temples belonging to the village. Qare 
I found the people and a great crowd beside of heathen, of all classes, 
assembled under a large peepul tree, adjoining one of the larger temples. 
I entered into convenation with those who had invited me, and I soon 
discovered that the subject of their joining me in a body had been can- 
vassed in the village, and that all were unanimous in begging me for a 
Christian teacher and a schoolmaster. They promised, from that day 
forth, “ to 1 ‘enounoe Idolatry, to serve God only, and to learn the way 
of salvation.” They promised also UH) rupees in money, and materials 
towards their future prayer-house, which is to be built in January ; 
and begged 1 would assist them with 160 rupees more, as they re<|uired 
a commodious large place for their congregation, which amounts to 602. 
1 asked tliem what further test they were prepared to give of their 
sincerity and disinterestedness. Their reply was, Take our temples 
and dumb idols, which have ruined us.” I am sure no better test could 
have been given. Inquiry having been made for the keys, they were 
immediately brought and delivered into my hands. The temples were 
opened, and, although it was then mid-day, the interior was so dark 
that the idols could not be distinguished. With the help, however, of 
a tordi, thirty-six idols, large and small, wore brought out and thrown 
against each other with great violence, by which several were broken ; 
and, but for my checking them, not one would have been left whole, t 
took occasion to speak of the helplessness of idols, and the folly of such 
as put their trust in them. Some of the heathen were heai^ to say, 
**We ore not to blame — our forefathers left us as a legacy such a re^ 
ligion ; and the time will come when not only such temples, but even 
the Trichendore Pagoda will come into the possession of the mis- 
sionaries. What is it to us? Where shall we then beT* The new 
converts were next directed to convey the idols to Nasareth, and after a 
couple of days their bandies brought them all away, and they are now 
heaped up in my compound. 

By an early opportunity I hope to send to Madras a few of the prin- 
cipal ones, together with a large knife used in sacrificing. With a request 
that they may be transmitted to the parent society^ as evidencss of 'the 
triumph of the gospel. The five temples, a Sookalingum and Menaeshi 
Kovil, a Chiistnu Kovil, a Hlleir Kovil, a Nagaswamy Kovil, and an 
Ammun Kovil, which have been transferred to me, are important ones, 
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Mid Mudi Uig«r and mor)» subfttanti*! than auy I hat ayM Men m44« ofir. 
They are of long itanding, and liave alwaye been served by a Seodra, 
whieb is net the ease in ordinary small temples. They are bttilt partly of 
granite and partly of brick and ohnnatn, and must have cost more than 
a thousand rupees. A few of the stone pillars have figures carved on 
them. The small inner temple and the portico befbte it> all of which 
Is granite, the people tell me were built 280 years ago ; the other parts 
are of later date. On removing the Idols, small pieces of turquolSO, 
ruby, moonstone, and ooral, inclosed in 1hinly«beaten gold, were found 
nnder them. I have the pleasure to forward them to your Lordship In 
No. 1. In two other villages, also, Inferior devil temples have been 
made over. The people broke the Idols to pieces, and gave me the 
small gold ornaments that were on them, wlilch also I have the plea^ 
sore to send to your Lordship in No. 2. At another village I have pro- 
mise of a piece of ground to build a prayer-house upon. All these cir- 
cumstances hold out most encouraging hopes. On the society and its 
friends devolve the dnty of providing the necessary funds, if 1 am to 
extend my borders and occupy this most inviting field. The new vil- 
lages have been regularly and frequently visited. Many have beeu 
found who can read fluently portions of scripture, and suitable books 
have been put into their hands. The want of places of worship 
is very much felt. Three or four are immediately and urgently re- 
quired, and not one has yet been built, 

Mr. Csemmeror (Dec. 1‘2, 1844) roporte an increase under Chris- 
tian instruction of 1,500, since the returns made in June of that 
year. 


Kosm fll0iati2 SborUttt* 

This Society held an ordinary meeting on the 15th of February; the Right 
Hon. the Rarl of Auckland in the chair. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Rev. C. GuUlaff, containing 
eatracti and tranilatlons by him from papers of the Secret Triad Society of 
China, procured from memtos of that body at Hong-Koiig. 

The extracts commence with a translation of certain verses used at the initia- 
tion of a new member into the fraternity, expressive of his readiness to mardi 
with the rest of the brotherhood in battle array to Nanking, when the fitting 
tima arrives, to reinstate the Chinese dynasty on the throne of the imperial 
empire— ahe ostentible olijeot of the society. After takieg the oath of linlty, 
the novice is anointed with blood; repeating an Isspreeatioa that his own 
blood may fiow should he ever revetl the secrets of the society. * 

The account which the Hong^Kong branoh give of themselves is, that ebout 
the] and of tha 17th oeatury, a tribe of Tartars, nasMd Seloos, invaded the 
country, and greatly disturbed the peace of the empire. The Emperor 
Kang -he wee induced to offer a large reward to any abla genaiml who would 
leadiSn ermy against the invaders ; and on the imperial prodamalta leachiiig 
a Ruddhis( monastery in Fhh-kSen, when then wen moh iW> friarp, 
these firiifs at once proceeded to the capital, and wen admitted to the impe. 
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tn-ohief ; and roatad tha Saloo army. For tM« |IV?N Uif ff i f Uji i o f Wifliplll 
mf¥d9d^(!^ Uid§mithmk^f^m^ fo^ fl|tuiif» iMiw- 
arai^ pacitad tba tmif of aofna of tha ditniitfiO of Mio eo«if» wbo wm op^v- 
triood to poiaon Ilia Bmptfor’a mi«d t o w da duam, and to pia pinaWoa 
Ipli down tliair BMmaalafy t oidy a igliloao a ia a M tlia oandaiimtian, and of 
tlPii thirtaati diad oltuuiiari tlM vaiiiainii« ira M iMaiailfid id lacimdaot 
WM a yondi of thiMaam *lio daaaHbad kiaiaalf aa Oia too of a d ea aaaad iWB* 
pator of tha Minf dynaaty* joinad tham. tha hop# of plaabf thia yaap op 
tha thfone, and thereby piainf pwat to avangi tha deafaroyaii of thair t^phh 
they johiad ether haimn, and foundad tha Saoiat Triad flooiaty to aid tlMp iP 
thaif plana* Xbair numban gradually hnsraaead to thonaadla ; and towinda 
the elofe of the reign of Kang-he, they engaged in many an arduoua atrqpia 
with tha Manahoo aimy. In tha littb yaar of Yanff*cbing (I736)a howarer, 
tbay ware obliged to diaparaaf after agcaaing upon the maana of kaaplng up a 
aaarat conespondanaa with aaeh other. For thie purpoaa they oifaiiiiad them* 
aelvee into lodges* aimilar to those of the Fraamasona of Furope* appointing to 
paoh lodge a diatinctire standard* with direotione aa to what parta its ssamhars 
should take when the great atruggla for vengeanaa arrived. Every one of tbf 
hrotharboed is initiated in a variety of aacrat and symbolical signs and langoagai 
10 that the way in which ,they perforin the commonest acts may maka them 
known to each other, without endangering their dtsoorery liy tha most inquisi- 
tive eye* to whom 'he key ia not known. They have emisearlee in every part 
of tha empire* who enlist proaalytes, drill them for arma, and initiate them into 
the mysteries of tha brotherhood. Individual! of any clasa are permitted to 
join ; their leading maiim being, ** we are all the children of the tame parent.** 
Every member is enjoined to obey implicitly the regulations of tha fraternity; 
and lines and punishments are ordained for dieobedience. Any member receiv- 
ing a bribe to betray another member, will be discarded from the society, and 
outlawed ; no brother must have connection with two sistera ; none iball betray 
the principles of the association, under pain of being ecattered to the nrinds 
and all improper and opprobrioua language ia forbidden. They have tongs and 
hymns for all occasions, the principal themes of which are the reetonition of the 
Ming dynasty. To (hoilitate the travelling of the members* every brother le 
required to entertain a stranger associate gratuitously in his house for two deye. 
He is also required to keep money in store for emergencies ; and to contrihule 
to the public treeaury of the society. To maintain unanimity, and to kaap up 
tha spirit which should animate the body, firequent meetings of the lodges are 
convoked, and the oaths of fidelity are renewed. Like the celebrated Qerman 
Femgeridite of the middle agei, every traitor to tha aooiaty ia eummonad to 
maet tha charge againat him in full conclave, and If found guilty, senlaiiei of 
death is at once pronounced egeinst the offinder. Ml. Outalaff givea the follow- 
ing ns their religionc prinoiplea We eoosider Henveo ns our folher, tho 
Earth as our motbar^ tha Snn aa our elder hrolber, and tha Moon as our elder 
sister ; we pay respect to the true Lord of Heaven ; we woiabip our tve 
founders; we treat with daforenee our hfatfaMo ; and wa devote oniselvis to a 
llfo of pleasure. '* He eteles aleo, that to heavsn, earth, and nwnkiiid (their 
FVW), the three powers oonstitiitiag the uDiverse, they pay poauUer hom^, 
and recite certain hymns in their praise. On tha adnriseion of o candidate^ a 
oartifleate ie given him, aigntd by ceveral precent when he took the oath of 
allegianie. A girdle and badge are alto tendarad to him : a translation of one of 
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time bedgi't it giren by Mr. Oatsleff t the inebriptioift prlneipeUy reiir M the 
prdmlMd reetomtloii of the Ming dyniity. 

On the oeeupetkm of Ohapoo by the Engltih in the late wafj a pttty of the 
THad Society offered to tide with the EngtUh» and turn againit the garrlioii— * 
many of whom belonged to the aiaoeiation. Their offer wu not aoeepted ; 
btit they left the army, and created a diaturbanee in the city. Mr. Oottlaff 
thinka the power of the Triad Society on the increase ; and that It la not un^ 
likely they may one day or other fraternize with many of the politieo-patrlotie 
societiea now forming in every part of China, for the purpose of upholding 
every thing ancient against barbarian encroachment. 

More detailed accounts of the Triad Society are to be found in the Tranaao- 
tions and Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society : but they agree, in the main, 
with the foregoing. 

It will be seen firom oar last Historieal and Critical Review (p. 4M), that a 
party belonging to this secret association hod been seized at Hong- Kong, and 
that one of the objects of the obnoxious Registrative Ordinance was to ex- 
clude from the colony persons connected with the association. 

A sliort account of the present state of Aden, by J. P. Mahsolmson, Esq., 
civil and staff surgeon at that place, was then read. Mr. Maloolmson has 
been six years at Aden, and adds his testimony to the importance of the 
station, both as a coal dep6t and a naval post. He explains the geological 
formation of the Peninsula^ which ho states may be considered throughout as 
one mus of volcanic and, pseudo-volcanic rock. The town is situated in a 
valley, which is evidently the crater of an extinct sub-marine volcano. The 
ridges of hills around it are composed of lava in its various forms, from the 
compact basalt to the pumice stone. Nearly all these rocks have such an 
excess of alkali in their composition as to be unfit for building purposes, the 
stone peeling off into tliin lamins after a brief exposure to the air. Mr. Mal- 
colmson discovered one peak only, composed principally of iron and silex^ 
chemically combined with felspar and garnet, which is capable of resisting the 
influence of atmospheric air ; and this stone is now being used in government 
erections. The Peninsula is attached to the main land by a low, sandy isthmus, 
not exceeding six feet in height above the level of the sea, and not more than 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth. The animals indigenous to Aden are a 
few monkeys and hyssnas. A beautiful kind of fox exicts in great numbers : 
they are very destructive among the poultry of the inhabitants. Rats are 
numerous. Snakes, lizards, and scorpioni are the only reptilei found. The 
•nikes are not venomous ; but the bite of one kind of scorpion Is productive of 
considerable pain and tnmefection to the injured part Mr. Malcolmson ia of 
opinion that, us the ruins become cleared away, these vermin will be greatly 
reduced in numbers. A few (lowers are found on the hills, and when the 
English first occupied Aden, some treee of stunted growth were to be seen in 
the ravinee and valleya ; but, unfortunately, the latter were used for fire-wood 
by the camp-followers snd townspeople, when the supplies from the interior 
were stopped. 

The climate may be divided into two seasons, the hot and cold ; the former 
oommsneing at the end of April, and continuing to the end of October. Dur- 
ing these months, the S.W. monsoon continues to blow with great violence, 
eommaaetug daily about eight a. ii., and generally tubalding at aun-iet About 
oig^ ». M.'a cool, invigorating breeze ueually sets in from the n^irtliteait Hot 
nights, tneli m fxperienetd in India, are of rare oceumene# in Aden ; but 
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erery bouae, and tw loto boxei and dnweff » tin thennoMltf HmqfMAf 
ftngiagattte tint u hlf^M l(Mi^ 8Mlmiiai»)M«««r» it Itit |vml«itdttr« 
ing tha boll than dorii^ the coM aattaa. Raid oat aalod a Hy iHtib trap^al 
vialfttca, in Novambafv Jannary, and Falgiiary. Th«d art bat M doudy difi 
id tba yaar ; coataqiiaiiUy tba glwa from tba baiM» linatad lafkt la diatw a a fag 
to tba eyaa : nafartbalatf, ophtbalaaia Ea of vary lanra oaa a r r ad aa* In d4a% m 
at otber ylacaa» it ia ranaifcabla that a great dUVaranca aaM batwaon Vba 
aanaible heal, and that indicated by the thamaoiiieter. Tha.pognlatioB of jRia 
place baa increaaed rapiiUy. In] 1§89, nrban tba Britiah toaR poaaeaaio^t tba 
inbibitanta did not exceed a tbonsand poor, aquatid, halt>iiakad craatnioa, lialgg 
chiedy on dates and flab : the aggregate population of tba {daoa, axdo^va of 
troopi, may now be taken at 90,000. The trade of Aden has attzactad miny 
wealthy merobants from Moclia, Jidda, and other pans of the Rad 8aa ; and 
wera it not for an impraaaion among these people that the Britiah, from not 
having yet erected any building of conaequance at the place, do not intond to 
keep poaaaaaion, the number of aetttera, Mr. Malcolmaou thinka, would havo 
been greater. The dwellingi at Aden are of a very fragile natiuo^-^ma^ly 
wood and reed, covered with sedge roofa. Excepting from the risk of flMf, they 
are, however, well adapted to the climate. Food and clothing are plentiful 
and cheap; and the writer states that he had witnessed more ioatanoaa of 
longevity among the natives of Aden than in any part of India. Thera ia uo 
disease peoulUr to ahe place ; and the inhabitants may be said to enjoy almost 
unvari^ good liealth. The water of Aden is of a very superior quality ; and 
IS furnished by upwards of 3d0 wells, that have been cut through the solid rock, 
generally at the foot of the hills, to an average depth of 40 feet. Tba water 
generally reinuiiis stationary at the height of 'M) feet, at all peasons. Strangers 
visiting Aden generally detect ii «>liglitly saline taste in the water, and find that 
it sometimes acts us a gentle apuiient. Some attempts have been made to bore 
for water in the western bay, where the steamers take in coal ; which Mr. Mal- 
coimson thinks will ultimately be successful. 

Mr. Malcolmsoii concludes his notice of Aden, by expressing his belief that, 
us a naval and military station, it will, at no distant period, be one of the most 
important posts in the East belonging to Great Britain. 

Among the presents to Che library, laid before the members at this meeting, 
was a thick folio volume, beautifully lithographed at Hyderabad, comprising a 
treatise, in Persian, on perspective, illiistrated by numerous drawings and 
diagrams. The work is entirely the production of the Nuwaob Sbuipiool 
Oomra, a learned Mahomedan attached to the Kiaam's court; and it waa 
praaentad to the society in his name, through Mqoi J. A. Moore. 

Dr. Hugh Falconer, A.M., F.R.S., late luperintandent of the Hoa. £. I. 
Company's Botanic Garden at Sahariinpore, waa unanimously alaotad a non* 
raaident member of riM| society. 

Another meeting waa held on the 1st of March ; the Earl of Anddand in 
tlia chair. Major-General William Morison, M.P., was elected a seaidaiit 
mamber of the society. 

The Secretary wad a letter from J. D. Campbell, Esq., praaantiiig to the 
sodetf a small package of Aseam tea, the fteehest that had aver taacbad tbia 
country. The latter stated that 190,000 Iba. of auptrior tea had bara produced 
by the Assam Company in 1844$ that tlie produce of 184i5 ia aapactad to rlach 
SfiOiOOOlbs., at a eonsidersMa reduction in the c ba r|fBS ; and that tbare ia every 
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Mr. KotHi, OlitiMnt ieetetary to the society, reid o piper to the mehtUl^ 
glflng an sccouht of the progress he had made in his examinitiott of the Kapor- 
dUOhatl inscription, mentioned in our last report (p. 536). He stated ihdt, 
biTing observed d certain combination of letters to be often repeated in tliS 
inscription, be applied the late Mr. J. Prinsep's interpretation of the Bactrian 
alphabet to it, and found that the combination read DBna-Nampfya ; and hs this 
word commenced the small separate tablet, engraved on the rock (seemingly da 
d title to the whole), he concluded it to be a proper name. With this clue, 
and aided itl his researches by his friend, Mr. Dowson, be had succeeded in 
identifying the purport of the whole inscription with those religious proclama- 
tions found dt Bhauli, in Cattack, and Gimar, in Ouzerat, engraved on roCkS 
by order of the Buddhist monarch, AsOka, in the third century before Christ. 
Mr. Prinsep's trauBlatiOns of tlieSe curioiis and interesting remains of Indian 
dntiquity were printed In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 1837 ; 
and the present discovery, though in a different cliaracter, and a dialect slightly 
varying from the former inscriptions, will doubtless clear up many doubtful 
readings in them, besides affording the means of fixing the powers of the Bac- 
trian letters more completely than has liltlierto been done ; and thereby eii- 
dblitig many of the yet undeciphered coins to be read. Mr. Norris had carefully 
esbrnined that poition of the inscription which contained the names of the 
western kings, arid found that it clearly gave those of Antiochus, JR/oliemyt 
Magda, AnHgoniu, and AUxander. Some chronological difficulties here pre- 
sented themselves, which be had not yet had time to investigate. He hoped 
soon to be able to prepare a copy of the whole inscription for publication in 
the society's Journal, together with a new alphabet of the cliaiacter. 

A carefully collated copy of the smaller tablet referred to was laid upon the 
table. It forms the seventh division of the Girnar rock, which reads thus, in 
Mr.Prinscp’s translation : — 

** The heaven-beloved King Pkvadasi everywhere ardently desireth that all 
unbelievers may be brought to repentance and peace ot mind. He is anxious 
that every diversity of opinion, and every diversity of passion, may shine forth 
blended into one system, and be conspicuous in uiidistinguishing charity I 
Unto no one can be repentance and peace of mind until he hath attained su* 
preme knowledge, perfect faith which surmounteth all obstacles, and perpetual 
assent.** 

We understand that the corresponding tablet in the Kspur-dl-Ohari monu- 
ment sligbtly diffezB in sense from the foregoing. 

Mr. Norris's copy, on paper, of that portion of the Kapur-di-Ohari Inscrip- 
tion taken on clo^ by Mr. Masson, was exhibited in the Society's room. 
There was also unrolled, for comparison, a fsc-simile of tbe dtmar rock in- 
scription, made with great care and labour, by Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay, 
in 1838, subsequent to Mr. Prinsep's publication, and which that lamented 
scholar's ill bealth mi departure from Calcutta had prevented him from using. 
Dr. Wilson, who happened to be present at the meeting, was much gratlfletl at 
finding that the rdll in the safe keeping of the Society, as he had uhder- 
st<^ it ba4 been sent to (Calcutta. 

llie tkhtiks^ ot the meet^ wen voted to Mr. Norris for the troimie he had 
taken in examifiiiig the inseripdon, and for the able method Ub Qhd punned in 
ascertaining tne purport of its contents. 
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Bfeibra the close of the meeting, Dr. Wilion odtiMliod the mgmberi jMeient 
on the subject of HUomritic tM he M eucceedad 

in finding a key to tliei& 

OEIENTAt TB4N8tATION CO^^lrWf^ 

TaiComttteeheMameetUigtm^ilthFeteiia^ Bori^ Botfield^ ieq., 
M.P., ill the chair. Sefenl sheem of a work pmpand by tM hMnentod elHW- 
neaii of the Committee, Sir Gore Onaeley, pot to proas a abcttl time befoti ms 
decease, weio laid upon the table. ThU work will eomprlee bUtgmphipl 
notices of some of the most emineirt Ftreiaa wrltetii compiled principally firoht 
original sources. Forty sheets of the fourth eolmne of Frofossor FlUgel's edition 
end translation of St{fi Xsefccn JBeepefopodiBiMi tl Bfolwprep&ioiieii were 

aleo Mubmitted. A letter wai readfirom Nathaniel Bland, Bsq., offering foe 
publication by the Committee a work on Pereian poetieal literature ; and it wee 
resolved to accept Mr. Bland’s proposal. A letter was also read ftom the Rev. 
W. Cureton, proposing to translate for the Committee the ** Book of Religioua 
and Philosophic Sects" of Mahammed-Al Sharistdni, the text of which is now 
being printed by the Oriental Text Society. The Committee likewise reeiivad 
an offer of a MS. tianslation, by Mr. Medhurst, from the Chinese, of an account 
of the Malayan Archipelago ; the MS. was ordered to be referred to a sub- 
eommittee for exam’natioB. 

BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At the January monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, a very valuable paper was read by Dr. Bird, the lecietary of the So- 
ciety, on the Homaiyaric and Ethiopic alphabet! and inscriptiona, from some of 
wliicli latter the Rev. Mr. Forster pretends to have made out a fragment of 
patriarchal history ; terminating his observations with this remarkable conclu- 
sion : “ There is every moral presumption to favour the belief that, in the 
Ilisn Gborab inscriptions, we recover the alphabet of the world before the 
Flood ; " but in which opinion he is neither borne out by paleography or philo- 
logy. Dr. Bird’s paper makes it appear that Mr. Forster, in place of reading 
the Ham^iyaric inscriptions from right to left, should h^ye read them from fcfr 
to right, as in modern Ethiopic, to which the letters of the Hamslyarlp |m?9 
a striking and remarkable resemblance, and constitute the cbaracter c^led bytbi 
Arab! Al MutnoAt or the propped, from which modern Ethiopic totdc Ifo 
origin, soon after the time of Fnimentius, between A.D. 323 and 835; ahofit 
which period the Abyssinians were converted to Christumity, and the Bible whs 
soon ^erwards tranilafod into Ethiopic. The present article is about to be 
published in the October number of the Sooiety'f Journal ; and in a prevlooe 
article of the leme mnnher, Dr. Rird hat tnmelaled the Hmnifjarie ine^tloyie 
from Aden and Saba, proving them to be of Cbriitien times. The whole inb- 
ject of these papeza is one of extreme intereet, and will doubtless attmet much 
attentioa from the literati of England and the Continent- It is a enrioui coin- 
cidence, that a similar clus of speculations, perfectly in harmony with that of 
Dr. but entirely without bis knowledge, have been entertained by a wri- 
ter in the Jpehlki Dmvsfi% JffivesMis for X^ember, as wap as by Mr. Norrhb 
dimiRy-fseiMsry te tpe Eondon Asiatfo Socie^r'^.fiaaifom Tinas. 
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THE tUGAR BOTIEF. 

A ipecial Court of Proprieton of East- India Stock was held thii day, for 
the purpose ‘of petitioning Parliament on the subject of the differential duty 
on white clayed sugar. 

The C^irmoH (Capt Shepherd^ stated, that the Court bad been specially sum- 
moned, in conformity with tlie provisions of one of their by-laws, tO consider the 
recently-proposed financial plan of her Majesty's Ministers with respect to the 
alteration of the sugar duties. He wished, on the part of the East- India Com- 
pany, to express the sincerest gratitude for the general measure for the reduc- 
tion of.tbe duties on sugar. There could be no doubt that, as a general measure, 
it would be most beneflciali and it was, therefore, with sincere regret that he 
bad to call the attention of the Court to a matter of detail which might, if not 
rectified, materially prejudice, if not wholly destroy, the effect of that equalisa- 
tion of the duties which was made a few jrears ago. He referred to the pro- 
position of an additional duty of 3s. 'kl. per cwt. on certain qualities of sugar 
called white clayed sugar,*’ or such sugars as were rendered by any process 
equal to white clayed sugars. Now, a very large proportion of the sugars 
produced in the East Indies would be liable to this duty, by coming under the 
denomination of white clayed sugars. It was also known that, under the pre- 
sent system, the greatest portion of East- India sugar, from the peculiar process 
which It underwent, namely, the process of straining through wet grass, bad 
tliat peculiar white colour wliich must bring it under the denomination of sugar 
’’equal to white clayed.'* After some remarks upon the evils and incon- 
venience which had formerly been experienced in reference to a discriminating 
duty of this kind, the Chairman stated tiiat the Court of Directori bad written 
to the Earl of Ripon, President of the India Board, on the subject ; and, 
although their representations had been patiently listened to, the Govern- 
ment shewed no disposition to relieve their grievance. The letter was as 
follows 

” East-India House, Feb. 36. 

’* My Lord,—!. Tlie attention of die Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company having been given to the proposed change in the law regarding the 
duties to be levied on augars import into this country, they are desirous of 
bringiog to the notice of your Lordship, and of her Miqesty'i Ministers, the 
effect which they apprehend that change will have in regard to the sugar the 
produce of India. 

3. By the last act passed for granting to her Miqesty the duties on sugar 
(7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 38), 34«. per owt is to be levied on the produce of 
British possessions, including those within the limits of the East-India Gom- 
puny's charter, into which the impoitetion of ibreign sugar is prohibited, and 
this amount of duty is imposed without distinction upon all sugar of Britiah 
Origin not refined. In the resolution lately submitted to the Houae of Com- 
moM as the basis of a new act, the Court regret to observe the introduction of 
a variation calculated to operate to the discouragement of the cultivation in 
BritUk India. They refer to the distinction made betweUn ’wkiCe clayed 
augar, or sugar rendered by eny process equal to whita clayed* tad brown augar, 
being Museovado or clayed, or any other soger not being equal to white cleyed,' 
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tba fomer data of fHgiri being dMUffwl with ft tteMiiolthfti 

cfamged upon Ibe Intler. Tbe fogevitf Iidin tgin, It thp fptt ptH* be fob- 
jeeted to tbe higher nte of duty, and, tbe C^ourt eiibni|t» iiiiitirly* Mere eelour 
li, ee ii well lniotm»n wy ine^onte teeief ^pinBtj*^gti||>i and atnngdi being 
Important elementa in egrinmting the oftltti of tlm arliele ; «ad Ibe C«^ ean« 
not reMn tom pointing out. ttfot tbe grievtlte tvMi irtiidi tlmy oeneelod 
Indhitobetbrefttiiied Witt beinerofteed by the lint, that what b dpM *bNm 
sugar,* though clayed, is to be aduilUed at the lower rate of da^, W^ 
the sugar oi India, if deemed oh inapeecioii e^iiai to white fllned. wM be 
ehergeeble with the higher. 

"tt. Ibe Court are ftilly sensible of tbe edfnntegee wfaieh the huge lednct^ 
of duty oontemplited will confer upon those BHtidi poeseesiolie Whieh eng^ 
in the prodoetion of sugar; but they submit that thie people of India sheidd 
not, in any degree, be deprived of a ibir participation in thoee adyantagea, and 
be placed, by comparison with their fellow-sulgects elsewhere, in a worse con- 
dition then they are at present. 

** 4. The objection to the propoeed change, so fur as it tends to introduce 
inequality where equality previously existed, rests upon the broad grcjund of 
jttstica ; but the Court are sotisfied that, should the discriminating duties in 
question be established, their enforcement will be attended with practical lift* 
culties, which would tend alike to derange the operations of trade, and to em- 
barrass the officers of customs. Merchants would, in many oasea, feel un- 
certain as to the class in which their sugars would be placed, and those whoae 
duty it would be to classify them would be unable to discharge that doty hi a 
satisfactory manner. 

** 6. Tbe views of the Court are confirmed by experience. A distinction 
similar to that now proposed formerty existed, and was relinquished. The 
seme difficulties which formerly prevented its working will always recur, and no 
amount of benefit to the revenue likely to accrue horn the impoeition of p higher 
duty in certain caaes can compensate for the evils with which tbe dittinetion 
would inevitably be attended. 

**6. The duties upon Muscovado and clayed augars were not equalised 
without full consideration, and the reaults which have followed attest ^e pru- 
dence df the equaliution. The effect has been to give a stlmulua to the pro- 
duction of sugar, not only in increased quantity, but of greatly-improved qua- 
lity ; but it cannot be doubted that the course of improvement thue com- 
menced will be seriously checked and impeded by a return to a syatem wbMk 
(if the Court are omractly informed) was abandonad Arom experience of its aris- 
chievous consequences. 

7. That India should struggle successfully against the effects of a maa- 
sure ao discouraging to the production of one of the staple articles of her aom- 
merceis scarcely to be hoped. India now consumes of the manufactures of Great 
Britain an amount represented by 6/)00,000L sterling. How is this demand 
to be continued, if one of the principal commoditiea with which payment ii to 
he made be subjected to a burden from which the produce of other British pos« 
sessions will be exempt? India will la this respect not suffiar clone, for the 
interest of the British manufacturer will decline in proportion as tbe agricul- 
ture of India is discouraged. Independently of this circumstance, India has a 
claim upon tbe Government of Orest Britain, which no other dependeiicy of 
the British crown possesses to an equal extant, in fhe laiga amoont required to 
be remitted annually to make the home payment To throw in the way fit its 
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mSi4 tn iiklyllml impedioienCi will ba oqiiiyslaiyt to an ityoreMO in tbo lUmaiut 
it» rMCtiiDMi, if biob it lias ever been tbe just and me policy of the home 
iuthoritiea to reduce aa ftw ae practicable. 

^8. With refeeanoe to theae cifcumatenoes* the Court entertain a hope lbat» 
upoii leoenaideration, her Majeaty'a Miniftete may aee flt to abandon a diatine- 
tieiif the maintenance of which will be attended with ao much evil to the in- 
teaeata of the j)eople of India, and with ao much vexation to tfaoae engaged in 
the augnr trade generally. 

**Wehave,|EC. 

“JoHx SHxrnay^o* 
** HzxaT WiLnocK. 


** TM ]|^ht Hon. tha Earl of Ripon, &c.*' 

The C^frmaif proceeded to aay, that he phonld propoae a petition to the 
Honae of Commona, which* if adopted, they ahould request hlr. Aatell to pre- 
aentf and call upon hfr. Hogg, who already bad a motion upon the paper on the 
Bubject, to support its prayer. Sir Robert Peel and the Ministers must be well 
aware of the claims of India upon the conaideratjon of this country. India 
paid to the mother country, in the shape of home charges, what must be con- 
aidered the annual tribute of 3,000, OOOf. sterling, and daily poured into tbe lap 
of the Rjother country a continual stream of wealth in the shape of private for- 
tunes. He thought, therefore, that a feeling of gratitude, justice, and liberality 
wopld indunn the Ministers to deal generously with their interests. He con- 
cluded by moving the following petition 


** To the Hon. the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament asBcmblcd. 

** Tbe humble petition of the Bast- India Company sliewetli, — 

** That your petitioners learn with extreme regret and apprehension that a 
proposal for changing the mode of levying tbe duty upon sugar the produce of 
British possessions has been brought before your hon. House, which, if per- 
mitted to acquire the authority of law, cannot fail to operate most injuriously 
upon the interests of the people of India. 

*' All sugar the produce of British possessions, and not refined, is now sub- 
ject to one amount of duty. It is proposed to effect a considerable reduction 
in that amount, and for this change your petitioners would feel deeply grateful 
warn the ppople of India to be ictoitted to the full meunre qf the benefit. 
But of this they will be deprived, should tbe sanction of Parliament be extended 
to BO much of the proposed scale of discriminating duties as salgsets whits 
clayed sugar, and augar wbl^ by any process hss been rendered eqi^ to white 
clayed, to a charge of Ss. 44. per cwt. beyond the amount proposed to he levied 
on brown sugar, being Musoovado or clayed, and all other sugars not being 
equal to white olayed. The greater part of tbe sogar of India will IsU nnder 
the danondoatiim of f equal to white clayed,' and will consequently be subject 
to the higher rate of duty, while by iar tbe largest portion of the produce of othar 
British passsssions wHl be liable only to the lower rate of duty. A distinction 
will thus virtonlly be made to tha prejodioe of Into ; its prodnoe will, to a cer- 
tain extent, be treated as foreign, and will be precluded from entering tbe 
marietta of the United Kingdom in fair competition with that of other depen- 
dencies of the British Grown. 

“Your pefiitionera reapeetfullyanbmit to the consideration of yonr^hcnonnble 
House, tlmt the peopoeed diffstontial duty is not justifiod by any ootieapondiiig 
dlfsronceintiieqttiilityortheoomqioditytQwhieliitistoapply. Metoeolonr 
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ii Ab t«Mdr tu« qttmti# bf ii (i 
tUnitkidiito. eb«i«Ui dt4 gt^ ii»b tM t4k(^ 
rioritfp hnd in tbeie reipeoti l^e Mfv «f X«dk dbei AOt mbL 
^ Yonr petitioiifn huortriy tuMHtbntfeNir tMtiHl XAdia 
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cniAitaiibil «r tlibit littiittoA «Veo iAtlilb 
U krga milttttieeA from Xndlft td titit Mtiliftidltidm ^ 

bliitfgtfi of tiriotts khi4f. Theie tOAiitbUiobt mtat bO ]MbtldOd And, df old- 
tifbiloti in Indib be ditcoureged, And tMde bf tbAt eonAi^ bl etnWMAeed 
by the impoiitioit of bmdeni hot idhetldg thoee #)tli tlHOdi H* Itgitedltii* 
riits add mereliiiltf havO to coibpete, 4ie people bf India ddil hibe iMon Id 
cOtbplein. lUe dietaoce from Great Britain, atid Vartohl lObM eirettAiatibitbaib 
plaee India in a poaltion of eomO dlaadtanttge ae bOBapaiOd iHtli dtfaer Btltliil 
■ettlementfl. Your petitioners do not advert to tbia la a Mlaon fbr bthnting to 
India any extraordinary indulgence, but they do rely upon it aa an aigument 
against subjecting It to any extraordinary discouragementi 
** In addition to the other claims to consideration, the people of tndia are 
large and increasing consumers of British manufactures. Bdt their eapadtgr 
for thus consuming will be diminished in proportion to the disadvantages to 
which they may be subjected in providing tbe means of payment. Sugar is Ode 
of the staple commodidea, and its cultivation might by due encouragement be 
greatly extended; but, if the principle of a discriminating duty disadvantageous 
to India be adopted, your petitioners apprehend that cultivation relatively with 
that in the West Indies will be seriously diminished. Such a result would be 
not less injurious to the British manufacturer than to the Indian cultivator. 

“ Your petitioners beg further to represent, that, on general principles, the 
proposed discriminating duty is impolitic, as its tendency is to check the pro- 
duction of the better class of sugars, and to encourage the production of those 
of coarse and inferior appearance ; and, lastly, that tbe practical difficultiea of 
such on arrangement will be altogether insurmountable— that uncertainty, dis- 
satisfiiction, disputes, and in many cases gross injustice, will inevitably result 
from tbe attempt to discriminate where no fixed and trustwortby rules of judg- 
ment can be laid down. Your petitioners desire to remind yonr hon. House 
that sttph an atteupt has previously beoi made, and abandODed, aa your pnl^ 
tinners believe, from experience of its ftitility ; and that in regard, not to aagar 
only, but to other articles, it has been found expedient to impose one rate of 
doty Upon all descriptions, in order to avoid the toeonmdsiioes and vbkaMis 
which are Inseparable from the contrary eburse. 

^ Your tMtifciOners, therefore, priy, toit your hon. House will bb pleaeid to 
withhold your authority from tbe grant of sueh dlacrimhiatlng doty hi tlto eifii^ 
of sugar, and to sttpjebt all sugar the produOe of BriiWi poatosaioni bito wlM > 
the importation of foreign sugar is forbidden (not befog refined) to an unUbHri 
duty of 14o. per cwt. ; and thus extend to the people of India the behedt to he 
derived from the lar^ and Ubeftri reduetioii ptofioied to be totoe from thO 
amount of the Otisting doty. 

And your petitioners will ever pray." 

the ChtsirlMH then moved, that the company^ seal be affited to It, and that 
hfr. Aitall be reqabsted to present h to the House of CommonSi 
The OtaMmi (Sir Heiiry WUlock) soeoHded the motion. 

Mr, J'Mdb' IhU a fow words fo toppoft 
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^ Mr. HM^alioapprWofit H« thought it of «strtm« importam that 
fbi poorar dam ahouM lia?a an opportunity of puidiaaioga goodaitida at a 
low prloa* . f 

The notion having been carried, 

Mr. Aitdil raid b# ahould hava great plaaaure in presenting the petition. 
After the atatenients they had heard read, was unnecessary for him to trouble 
then with any remarks on the subject. He could assure them that the dU 
raetors, whether in or out of Parliament, were at all tiroes fully alive to the 
interests of the proprietors. The hon. member for Beverley bad given notice 
of a motion on the subject, and which would very shortly be brought forward. 

Mr. Twimng congratulated the Court on having placed a petition of such 
importance in the hands of a gentleman who had so frequently and so ably ad- 
vocated their Interests in his place in Parliament. He highly approved of tbb 
petitionj and confidently trusted that the prayer of it would be granted. 

The- Court then adjourned. 


AfereA 10. 

A Quarterly General Court of the Proprietors of East-India Stock was held, 
at which a proprietor bad given notice of his intention to call the attention 
of the Court to the following papers respecting the case of the ex-Rajah of 
Sattara : — 

Papers relating to the commission of inquiry held at Sattara in October, 
1836, piinted in conformity with a resolution of a General Court on the Slat of 
December, 1842. 

Papers ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 9th of August, 
18M. 

SUOAE nCTlKS. 

The Chairman (Capt Shepherd) acquainted the Court that the Company's 
seal had been affixed to the petition to the House of Commons, agreed to at 
the last General Court, relative to the discriminating duties on sugar, and that 
the petition had been presented to the house by Mr. Astell ; and he bad the 
gratification of stating, that the House of Commons bad modified its resolu- 
tion on that subject, so as to embrace, to some extent at leaat, the object the 
Court had in view in presenting that petition, and the increased duties would, 
in future, be regulated by the quality aa well ai the colour. That wm of im- 
portance ; and, although they had not gained all they eought, they had gained 
eomething. 

TUX XAJAH or BATTAKA. 

Mr. Tkompion then roie to bring forward bis promised motion relative to 
the case of the Rijah of Sattera. He said be bad brought with him all the 
pi^rs mentioned in his notice of motion, from which it wu his intention to 
read certain estraeta for the information of the proprietors, eommenting upon 
them ee he proceeded, and to conclude with a motion on the subject Some 
of those pipers deeply effected the honour and veracity of one of the publie 
■emote of the Company, who was now on bis way to this country. That 
ofiker was accused of having given false testimony in the prooeedinp which 
had led to the dethronement of the Bqiah of Sattara. The papete alao had 
rafeaenea to the confiscation of the private property of the Rajah, in violation 
of tlm written pledge which bed been given to the cootfaty. The papere ax- 
tanded over a period from 18S0 to 1848. They bad bmfrin|iahedmlMemfal, 
btu had etaoi bean put in proper form. It would be quite ialpipawe for any 
Mie folly to understand Om caae of the late Ri^ef Satlam wtiieotbeetowfiig 



MmU at thu Ani^^lndid Houh^ Maiah li^. ilj|i 

tbf tltti« Hid trouble ibeeiliftr^ to ooible him to ihii^ fho H Himti tloee 
peitem; bot ereiy one who reed tbboi etieftinywoii^ be» H* Wti Hire, IbUy 
oon?inood thereby that the Ei^ ww not fnU^ of eEy one of the ebHj|ii thot 
hod been brought egeloit him, end thit, on the OHiMy* hi hid both Hedo the 
Yieto of ^ta of the moot dbomfdible deMfdbo, got uy by oeililB jMohh* m 
th# Britiih^Govfmnient, end who he yet hey^ Will meti with tbit fwilih*> 
nmit wbieh their inteoue conduct moot joetly meritoiL Oki i dMNM oooi*> 
eioD, whin thia queiHon wm berore the Court, the froprletora w«)m told tbit 
they were liteepoUle of forming on ojklnion on the miijetft, ne tbiy bod not the 
Whole of the documente before them, and bed only heard one eMe of the oner. 
Such wee not the COM now. The pnpere on both eidee had been ylinted. The 
hom. proprietor here briefly reviewed the former prooeedinge of the Co>art WHh 
reference to this ease, and then eaid, that although he, and the Irienda who 
acted with him, had oftan been defeated on thia ctueetion, atill they felt that the 
principlea which they adrocated would outlive the maliee of the enemiea of the 
Rajah, and by unremitting peraeverance they did not deapair of aeting aome* 
thing like juatice done to the Rqjah even at the eleventh hour, although they 
were au’are that no adequate compenaation could be made to him for the loaa 
and injury which he bad auatained. He (Mr. Thompaon) had devoted aevenil 
months to the inveatigation of the whole caae of the Rajah. In ao doing be 
had acted from the moat pure and diaiiitereated raotivea, hia sole anxiety being 
to elicit the truth, and to forward the ends of justice. The result of that in- 
vestigation was, that he was convinced of the entire innocence of the Rajah, 
and he had also obtained some insight into the nature and extent of the plots 
by which he had been dethroned. He was convinced that there was no ground 
even for suspicion that the Rajah had been guilty of the offences imputed to 
him i and now that all the evidence was before the proprietors, he trusted that 
they would be induced to reconsider rbe matter. If they did so, he was pre- 
pared to move that the report of the commissioners was not warranted by 
the evidence before them. He had to complain that, when this subject was 
formerly before the Court, the chairman, in contravention of those rules by 
which all public meetings ought to be governed, had moved on atl^ournment 
of the Court in order to stifle all inquiry, and that that motion was carried. 

Mr, i^Wsr.— Why the debate was kept up until two o*clook in tbt 
morning. 

Mr. TAo»q)so}i.~That was on the question of acyoumment, not on tho 
merits of the case. He would admit that be mode a very long speech on 
occasion ; but the proprietors who remained in Court did not do so in order to 
hear his aigunents, but for the purpose of voting agabsst him. 

The Chairman said, he was sure the bon. proprietor did not wish to give any 
felse colouring to tlqf ^feets by the statement which he waa making, but he 
must surely know tHit there did not exist on the part of the Court any wish 
to stnngle a full discussion of the present question. On the oontrary, it 
hid, on one oecsslon, in July, Idil, occupied the Court no less than five 
days, 

Mr, Thomfii^ would repeat, that there had been a moat repiHiensible at- 
tempt to straggle tbe diseusslon of the questioiir 

Mr. Wmdiiig rose to orfler. The aseertion was totally pitennded. True it 
ww, that tbe diaouaaloD took place on the motion for a» adjouenmeat, but tba 
hoB. proprietor wee allowedi'and he avgUed liimaelf of the pefmiaaion, to go 
into the whole eeee. Be wW'ifow flgl#H etmws,. 
uit«<sf.J<>vm.N.S.VoL.iy.No.2d, i 0 



l>eha$4 at fh$ Sa$uln,iia BfauHt Mar^h ip, 

Mr. Thmftm tM no ttt# mpt M b«m qMn ta i«fiMn tb^ jiUUWtntf 
>^l|lcb be nuMle on tbet oeeeeion. He tbnn reed eytracti Iroip eeiae of tbf 
pepere meotioiied in bis notice, evben 

Mr* FMer rose to order, and aibed if tbo Court was to bfve all tbope pa* 
peie read over again, *-the papers which had been read to them a doaen tlnop 
at least? 

Mr. Thmpaon said be liad spoben in that Court too often and too long 0 be 
put down by such interruptions. He would advise the pereon who so inter- 
rupted him not to provoke him, or he could essure him he would pot let him 
off so easily as he might expect. He would not eay lese, or quote one docu- 
ment less, for any thing that hon. proprietor might assert. He then read some 
extracts from the papers mentioned, and made some severe remarks on the con* 
duct of Colonel Ovana, imputing perjury to that officer. 

Mr. Fisld(r.^£very charge you erer brought against Colonel Ovans haa 
been completely disproved, and treated with merited contempt. 

Mr. ThomptoHi addreasing the hon. proprietor in a very marked manner, 
•aid, £e wise, Sir.” He then continued his strictures upon Colonel Ovans, 
and said he should be glad of an opportunity of proving, in a court of justice, 
the truth of the charges which he had brought against him. He next alluded 
to the remarks that had lately been made in this country on the conduct of the 
Secretary of State in opening certain letters, and said that the practice, although 
•0 strongly condemned here, was quite common in India, and had been re- 
peatedly resorted to in the case of the Rfgab. The hon, proprietor proceeded 
at considerable length, and concluded by moving, that certain papers should 
be printed. 

The CAatrmon.— It is greatly to be regretted that the hon. proprietor should 
have thought it fit to oast upon an absent party so serious a charge as that of 
peijury ; more particularly as the gallant officer thus assailed (Colonel Ovans) 
is on his way to this country, and will very shortly be in a position to meet 
the charge personally, should the opportunity be afforded him. Under these 
circumstances, 1 cannot but regard the course which has been pursued as 
marked both by bad taste and bad feeling. With regard to the merits of the 
ease of the Rajah, whatever they may be, it can scarcely be said that they 
have not been sufficiently sifted, or that any expectation can now be enter- 
tained of throwing much new light upon the subject. TJie subject has been 
diacuesed in this Court, J believe, sixteen times ; and 1 can ace no good, but, 
on the eontmry, much of evUi from again hrloging it forward here. The 
eourse which I took when the claims of tbo Rigah were formerly under dis- 
cussion has been adverted to by the hon. proprietor. 1 did entertain an opi- 
nion that the Rajah bad been hardly dealt with ; and J did not shrink from en- 
forcing it at all limes where, by so doing, J could hope to produce any good 
effect. But Is the agitation of disputed questions never to oome to an end ? 
Bo long ee a minority remain unoonvinced and dissatiafled, are they pertioa* 
ekmsly to put forward their particular views without probability of success,^ 
and to the suspension, or at least to the serious hindrance, of all other bnsi* 
nem? 1 say the hen. proprietor's cooduet is iUdudgedi and in saying this 
I speak with especial reforenoa to Che interests of the Riquh hhnseR Vo 
ImMit can possibly aoeme hy reviving the eubjaet hese . The faeo is ohout 
to be baeiight beCmo pariiassint by Mr. Huoie. WiU it hi nny icommao- 
Itot&inMthaiUgah'acaaethififosaythatUhaahfiBAftaitt o vi^iw 
haforathii Court, and that the d M is fo t t has ahraye hisnaduisie M the IUiiih> 
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By multiplying the nuihher of dementi ih tliii CouiTlt tik# Koh. yrdptieid^ i|. ui 
feet, prej^ng the way for Bie defeat of tile Rid^^i oaoek In JMieinent. 
There la no friendehip— Oo dleereei and juiHelon* eteidbe of friaoiUy 
feeling in auch a courae aa thia% t*he hoi« pidpiketQl hie coihplaiBe4 of 
the mode in which the colleetlon of pdhhbhed ^ inade. The (Court 

of Directora are not accountable for the del^ti of that co1]ecti0ii«-lt wae not 
made under their direction, and it ia to be laBaeftted that it waa not hlore odn>*’ 
plete. \Vlth regard to the papera no# moved for, the hon* mover memo 
aOarcely to dealre that they should be printed by order of the Court ; and, peir- 
hapa, be witi be satUfied if they are rendered accessible to tuch proprietors aa 
wish to perutc them. Aa to the general question, taking the view which t 
have avowed, it will not be expected that I should enter into it. I think it a 
Bubject of regret that it should have been brought forward, and f think it a 
Buliject of just reprehenaicn that the motion of the hon. proprietor should have 
been uted aa the means of osaalling a high public servant, who la hot now here 
to defend himself, though in a very shoft period he will be in thla country. 
Surely a little delay might have been conceded, and I do not hesitate to say 
that the denial of it ia neither generous nor just. I shall conclude by reqileMinf 
attention to a despatch addressed by the Court of Directors to the Oovemmeht 
of Bombay, which will now be read. 

The clerk read the following political despatdi to Bombay, dated May SO, 
1S43:— 

Your political letter, dated the SOth of September, 1848, transmits to us 
a letter ftom Lieut.- Colonel Ovans, submitting observations and affidavits in 
recitation of the accusations against his honour and character contained in cer- 
tain papers read in the Court of Proprietors at this house on the SOth of fuly, 
1S48. Your letter of the same date further communicates to us pspert which 
you have received from Mr. Willoughby and Lieut. -Colonel Ovans, in reference 
to the letter of Major-General Lodwick to our chairman, |^ted June 13, 1848, 
printed by order of the Court of Proprietors. You express your opinion that 
Lieut.- Colonel Ovans and Mr. Willoughby arc entitled to whatever protection 
we can with propriety afford to them against attacks upon their character 
similar to those of which they complain ; and, in the case of Major-General 
Lodwick, you further suggest, that ' such means should be used for compelling 
him to bring tlie questions to a fair and open issue as his position in our ser- 
vice leaves it in our power to employ.* 

** We have felt it our duty to address a letter to Migor- General Lodwick 
(copy of which is inclosed) on the subject of a passage in his letter to our 
chairman, which might be construed as imputiog to Lieut. -Colonel Ovans the 
crime of suborning evidence. The answer of Mqjor- General Lodwick (copy of 
which we also transmit) was not such as we could have received as a satisfac- 
tory disavowal of the supposed meaning; but, within a few days following, Mqjor- 
General Lodwick, in the Court of Proprietors, publicly and distinctly dis- 
claimed having imputed, or intended to impute, subornation of evidence to 
Lieutk- Colonel Ovans. We have, therefore, thought it unnecessary to continue 
the covreapondence with Major-General Lerwick. 

We M it dee to Lieut- Colonel Ovane and Mr. Willoughby to r^ord our 
opinion that the inyestigatien and diictisfions which bjive taken place liave M 
not the alightest stain on their characters, public or pnv^g^ nor have tended iq 
any. way to lower tbe reputation they bajt justly acquired by "their prevtohs 
public services." 
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lome reniaikf by Mr. Ptditr tfid Mr. Wetding, 

^'Thompum withdrew his motion for the present. 

xtrmrBSM ik t^k 6th madias iioiit cavalat. 

Mr. Svfj, Qa§du inquired whether the Bireetors could ulTord the Conrt any 
infonnetion respecting two native soldiers of the 6th Madras Light Cavalry, 
who bad been tried and executed as mutineers nine months after the offence 
imputed to them.* 

The Chainum and Sir J. L, Luahington said the course pursued was per* 
feotly legal, and observed that the roost mischievous results might take place if 
discussions were entered into upon such subjects. The latter said that the 
men, wliose punishment had been commuted for transportation, admitted their 
guilt 

Mr. Twining concurred in these remarks, and the subject dropped. 

OAPTAIM COKOLLY. 

Mr; Weeding said, he bad no doubt that all present were aware that 
Captain Conolly was in the service of the East- India Company when he was 
imprisoned and murdered at BoklmrA, and he wislied tliat some testimonial 
should be granted, either pecuniary or otherwise, tu the neai relatives of the 
deceased, if required. 

SirJereffltaA Bryant said that Captain Conolly certainly died, as well as 
Colonel Stoddart, in the service of the East* India Company, but that it would 
be advisable to wait for particulars until the return of Dr. Wolff. 

Mr, Weeding assented, ond the Court adjourned. 

• The olKumetucei of this esse may be leen hi out Review, No. xvl., p. 94S. We may pdd 
the following rcmarki upon thii iul)r)ect from a known correspondent In India, upon whose im- 
partiality we can fully rely I hope the niergy and Judgment displayed by our chief will not 
go unrewarded. He hod the good sense to follow the sound advice of his uilstants, and his praiae 
ought to be sounded.'’ 


Ctbronirlr. 

ni IT.in M. I'AKI.lAUl 'J I . 

In the House of Lords, on the 17th March, the following occurrence took 
place:— 

On the motion of Lord Campbell, the House went into committee on the 
Deodands* Abolition Bill. Tlie £ar/ of Ellehborough objected to certain words 
in the Bill, which he thought unnecessary. Lord Campbell said the Bill was 
very short ; it consisted only of two clsuses. The Lord Chanodbr. — “ But the 
second clause is sufficient." Lord Campbell.--** At any rate, the objection does 
not come very well from the noble earl, who certainly had dealt in unnecessaiy 
words, if certain Instruments that came from India, and which were imputed to 
him, were actuidly of his composition : but many persons in this conntry 
doubted whether they were not altogether an imposition, and not from the 
Governor- General of India." The Barf My lords, I 'am 

glad the noble and learned lord has referred to my conduct in India. I* am 
here to answer him or any man as to my conduct in that country, and I now 
with to hear said in my presence that which hai been stated in my abeenoe.** 
{Bear, heart) Lard Campbdl-^** I beg to assure tbe noble lord ^t, in the 
obeervatioUB I made, I had not the moet distant idea of making any rdeetion 
upon Mm (Ater/) i but I will merely say, If the noble earl lA qnnW^ ^^th 
tUnga as they remain, so am i.” The Earl o/EBerAaroagh.^**t to give 



Ckrmicle* w 

the noble uid lemed lord* A piece erf adiive* whkli I will 01^ 

Lmd ChatbAiD, in the House of Oominons, to soese tijet Hnoie 

who had chosen to nmign hit eondnel^-^tbi^ the next ||pie h^isiiht iMhiog* 
he bed better My nothing. ** (JBSisr/) XMrf J Ubefy^ e in."*^** I h^ this wli} go 
op further (|ear, hsur /) ; except tlMii m my hoble Ikiend* itho wneebaeiatMt e 
former ooctsioat Mys, ea I aayaelf hnow^ «M nothjUiif wIU ever fife hies 
Mtiaiaotlon then to hear himaelf openly ettecked In hie preaence* for 4 m la mdf 
to defend himaelf. I must add this, that, ha often aa any thiof wee aep le 
iaspeaehttent of hts conduct in his abseneci he was neakMialy« and fhUi;* and 
anxieiisly defended (hear, Aeer/); he was aneeeaaMly and ably defiikM hf 
my noble friend, the gallant dake» and he wm xealouely^thoogli, Ood knowat 
not ably, but I believe aucceaafully- defended by the Individual who now ad* 
dreeses your lordships." (Hear, httir/) The Earl afJSBmborot^h.--*^ I know 
the whole debt (rf gratitude I owe to the noble dnke upon this as upon other 
subjects ; but T cannot venture to speak of this subject.** 

The matter then dropped, and the BUI passed through copiroittee. 

On the 10th March, when their Lordships sat to hear appeals, the caie of 
** Fergossonand others v M'lnnes and others '* wss called on, which was an 
appeal from Scotland. The case owes its origin to a family dispute with re- 
spect to certain bequests and legacies of considerable value, contained in the 
will of Lieut -Colonel Macalister, who was governor of Prince of Wales* 
Island. He was of an ancient family of very great respectability in the county 
of Argyle, being the same from which the chief of their clan Wu descended. 
He quitted Scotland in early life, in the military profbsaion, and afterward! ob- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and ultimately became governor of the 
island mentioned. He, however, never lost his original domicile of ScoUindf 
nor formed any other, animo remanendi, beyond the term of his military duty aud 
government, abroad. Long before his death, he was making provision for his 
retirement to his native country, at the termination of bis foreign service, by 
acquiring a landed estate in Argyieshire, in the neiglibourbood of the mansione 
of bis kindred and near relations. In August, 1810, he was lost at sea on his 
way home, vtd China. The ship on which he was on board, it is believed, 
foundered at aea, and all the crew and passengers perished. An amicable 
arrangement having been made, the particular circumstances of the case were 
not entered into ; a petition for leave to withdraw the appeal was presented, to 
which the House consented. 


HlSCBLLAMBOUb. 

Amongst the presentations at her Majestjr** levees during the past slMMith 
were the following — - 

JfareA 5fA.— Viscount Jocelyn, on appointment as secretary to the Boatd of 
Control. 

C(dond MontMtb, C.B.> Beogd •rmr, «d Mng «ppotnt.d ilde^aHiHqi M 
her Majesty and colonel in the army. 

Colonel Sir J. H. Schoedde, K.C. B., 35th Foot, on appointment ns nide-de* 
camp to herMijesty and on return from China. 

Mijor J. B. Jervis, to present his plan of the eity of Pekint 

Ueutenant James Money, Bengal ArttUeiy. 

Mr. GranviUe Mansel, on bis return from Indis. 

Mr. Wilberfovee Bird, on hisTettim from India. 
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bf. filiiik#, 6A r6tatn YtAiA China and td tht ktht. 

th^ Eav. i. Wank^, ahai^taln of Cdyiohi o& rotara Uoma. 
itkdttiihAt b. tt. ttdht, dm tlautefiant-ColdnaU lAd 

ibd Captain Iditchell, on tbolr MtQfn m>m tndti. 
liOtttdriint-deneRa iStr Siaper Nidoils, on his return from the UommiUd-iA^* 
in India. 

Cniohel T6#n8end, on his arrival from India. 

tilattienant-CoioneU Trevor, on appointment, and Cureton, Oh i|l|mlntmane 
and return from India. 

Commanderi F. H. Clasae, on return from foreign service, and T. It. 
Blaeon, on promotion and return from China. 

Lieutenant* Colonels G. Everest and SlrC. Wade, M^or- General MOttteith, 
and Major T. WllkinSon, on retnm from India. 

Captain Erooke, and Lieutenant H. T* Butler, on return from Chlnai 
Captain J. M. Martin, oA return from India. 

March ISiL— Air H. Fotdnger, On hii return from China* 

Br. R. B. Owen, on return from India. 

Mr. John Nicolay de Vriaa, on hit return from China and promotion. 

Captain Toup Nicolas, C.B., late of her Majesty’s ahip Vmdietivet on hia 
return from the Pacidc. 

Captain Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N., on hia return from the East Indies. 
Captain Peter Richarda, ILN., on return from China, nomination as compa- 
nion of the Bath, and appointment to H.M.*b ship Hibernia, 

Mr. George Bacon, Lieutenant Roche, Lieutenant John W. Thomas, Lieute> 
nant Hodson, Lieutenant O. A. F. Hervey, Lieutenant Folliott Powell, Captain 
R. W. Fraser, Captain £. S. Blake, and Captain Pender, on their return from 
India. 

Captain G. 8t. Patrick Lawience, on release from captivity in Afigbanistan. 
Captain Leckie, Captain Garstin, Major H. B. Henderson, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith, on their return from India. 

Mijor Alcock, on his promotion and return from Ceylon. 

Captain William St. Clair, on his return from India. 

Captains M*Q,uin and 11. Kellett, on their return from China* 

Captains J. Penny, 11. H. Wardwell, Amiel, Lieutenant C. M^Callum, W. 
Southey, and Mr. J . Palsgrave, on their return from India* 

Commander James Stoddart, on his promotion and return from China. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Daly, on his promotion and return from India. 

Captains Unett, Macartney, Lieutenant Todd, and Comet Power, on their 
return from India. 

Commander James Fitzjames, on return from service in Chine, and appoint- 
ment to the Arctic expedition. 

Mr. Hume presented to her Majesty a petition under the seal and sign 
manual of his Highness Pertaub Sliean, the deposed Rijah of Sattara, and the 
legal descendant of the Great Seevajee, the founder of the Mahiatta omphre. Tho 
Bdiah prays her M^tsty to be graciouily pleaiad te extend to him that pro- 
tection winch he has a right to expect from the honour and jnstiee of the, 
British Oovommenti via. that he inay be IkmiBhed with a copy of the ehaiiei 
and the evidence against him, whi^ he has demaiided, and which have hitherto 
been reAiaed him, but on which he has, without a trial or even a^hcariitt, which 
the meanest of her Majesty's subjects has a right to demaod/h^n iepesed 
from his throne, and now remains ail exile and a prisoner at Benar^s^ 



Ohronich, 0^4 

The Queen (¥^4 17) Jo^ Jf^ h« Ctotknr the 

World and CiTil Engineer for the lil|ii4 Ho^ Kong. 

19^ gfMinn Chle(i-¥ m$ fulU, 

hi thii eountry ai an embaiif hwn theaa-Ailfefi of SeMf^ ^ 
(liMiaoaMiograiaiitdith the IfttMo % mMof 

Ibeir Pritioea, and the reitomion of ^r cofilr^. 

It if thol the 0iiteli (SfoeerngiMi^ t(^eifi^# * 

Ihie of iteaBMn between Singapore and maiHa to eairy the oi^eV^ 
and far the eonvfpioea of Dutch paieeegere. 

Dr. WolSf in a letter from Ersefooa, dated 17th Janaarf* aaya Aa 
long ai that horrid fellow Abd-ool Samel Khan ii at Bokhara, nothing will 
ha Of eay ii|e. Eeery Eo^ihaean'e fhti ie sealed-^he anat die. The iUMng 
penona hata been murdered at Bokhara Lieut Wjbo|d, of fhe IndUui 
nary i ^ Lieht Colonel SMdart ; 3* Captain C^onolly i d> One whom 
eaU Fieahaw i 3> A Qf mmn } 6. li Caniiere bf|«elll ; 7. Five ^igliih^u, 
outside Ichaar.Jooj & A Toicoman, who came to Bokhaai to attempt t)|e 
Mcape of Colonel Stoddarti 9. Ephraim, a Jew, ftom Meehed, whowia sent to 
Bokhara, to make Inquiries about Captain Conolly ; 10. A Turkish ofloer. 
1 made the whole journey from Bokhara to Meshed on horseback, wifh a lup^ 
ture got at Bokharai and without a bandage ; also from Meshed to Teberaq* 
ether 600 miles; and from Teheran to Tabris, 380 miles. At Tabris I wpe 
taken ill with a bilious fever, which detained me fifteen days. The Buiaian 
conaul at Tabris made me a present of a tuekrawan (litter), which conveyed 
me to Awajick, 160 miles; but from this place to Eraeroom, the mountains 
covered with snow, and the horrid precipices, prevented the passage of a tuck- 
nwan, and I was obliged to travel 300 miles, under continual agonies, and at 
night eaten up by lice and fleas. At Hassan Kaleb, great was my joy at find- 
ing a tuekrawan, belonging to the Pasha of Erseroom, which was sent on 
through the kindness of our good, benevolent, excellent, kind-hearted, and dear 
Colonel Williams, whose equal is scarcely to be found in this world. At nine 
miles from Erzeroom, Colonel Williams came himself to meet me. 1 w^s in 
such a distressed state, that I was taken at once to a Turkish bath, and was 
supplied with fresh clothing, and I was obliged to use mercury five days 
before I could get rid of the troublesome parasites, and I was then so dabUi- 
tated that I could not stand upon ipy logs**' 

Dr. Wolff bad arrived at Constantinople, as well as an ambassador (ium the 
Khan of Bokhara to the Queen of England ; but the 

says, that the British ambassador had Conaally Nfuaad tp gnml any passpfrt to 
the ambassador from the Khan of Bokhara for Englaiid, as the Queen would 
not receive him at her court 

The Earl of Elianborough has ordered the making of a sword which be is 
about to present to Sir C. Napier, O.C.B., Governor of Scinde, as a tpstlmuiiy 
of the high respect in which be holds the eharaettr of that gallant officer. The 
blade, which U of the finest Damascus steel, is double-edgeA The handle pud 
Ji» a«rfi(W,irowgl(t»itl»*r?ieMpdlp|^ Tli» m flmi- 

» EdMrt, Stfi of BiifMhmmli. w IftjwrOimml m C- 3. Ov/fmff 

•r Mimn * " Tli* nano of Mm W|jiWrS>w4 •!» 

mm MlNMMd cbWMtertr *' P««dr, ve rtadf." Th* MM* 
tiN iwvtdi of the Knl^t Tmfttar. ‘n««hMth m« b«M, 

•klMPi 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

IXtTHt, 

JM.96, AtChtlifto, the^lidy of Major John Ward, late of the Hadni 
army, dan^te^. 

Mcnk 10. ' At Westboume-tenace, Hyde-park-gardeni, the wife of Cbarlea 
Lyall, Esq., son. 

At & Leadenball-street, Mrs. Madden, daughter. 

11. At Terlings-park, Herts, the lady of J. T. Rival, Ba^,, Bengal civil 
service, sbn. 

IS. The lady of Edward Peters, Esq., Madras civil service, daughter. 

MAKRlAaBB* 

Feb, 27. At St. James's Churcli, Clerkenwell, Mr. Tracy, of St, Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, to Fanny Dora Russell, only daughter of the late Captain 
Outlaw, 3rd regiment of Madras Cavalry. 

Mardi 11. At Christ Church, Streatbam, Frederick Thomas Patterson, 
Esq,, 67th Royal Irish Fusileers, to Maty, second daughter of Henry Wooler, 
Esq. (late of Bombay), of Upper Tulse-hill, Brixton, Surrey. 

— At Moray-place, Edinbui^b, Wm. Thompson, Esq., merchant, in China, 
to Miss Marmret Cuninghame Campbell, youngest daughter of the late Major 
James Campbell, of Wal ton-park. 

12. At Brighton, Capt Rawson John Crozier, 26th regt. Bombay NJ. (se- 
cond son of K. B. Crosier, Esq., West-hill, Freshwater, Isle of wight), to 
Emily Jane, eldest daughter of John Brightman, Esq., Regency-square, 
Brighton. 

13. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Robert Jaquei, Esq., formerly of the Hon. 
£.I<Co.*b maritime service, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Wm. Pettit, Esq., of 
Mount Bures-hall, Essex, 

14. At Regent-terrace, Edinburgh, Lieut. -Colonel Cavaye, 6tb Bombay 

N. L, to Isabella Jane, eldest daughter of the late Major T. F. Hutchinson, 
Ben^ army. 

20* At St. Bride's Churcli, Liverpool, M. Rogers, Esq., late of the Bombay 
army, to Ifarriette, second daughter of Mr. Edward Willmer, of Liverpool. 

nSATUS. 

Dec. 30. At the British Consulate, Tabreez, Elizabeth Anna, wife of Ed- 
ward W. Bonham, Esq., and daughter of Sir H. Floyd, Bart., aged 21. 

Jan. 18. At Hastings, Jane, wife of Robert M. Bird, Esq., of Taplow-hill, 
Bucks, and late of the £,l.Co.’8 civil service. 

Feb, 1. At the Crescent, St. Heller’s, Jersey, Lieut. Col. R. Gordon, late 
23rd Light Dragoons, aged 64^ deeply lamented by his afflicted family. This 
venerable officer commanded his regiment throughout the campaign in Egypt 
under General Sir Ralph Abercromby. 

IR At Dunsborough-house, Marianna Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mqjor 

O. W. Onslow, of the Indian army, a^d 11. 

23. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, widow of Major-General William Comyn, 
Bfflgal army, in her 62nd year. 

Louisa Spilsbuiy, daughter of the late George Strafford, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta, in her 23rd year. 

March I. At lalingtoii, in his 55th year, Mr. Vincent Rice, formerly of the 
East- India House, eldest son of the late Kev. Bernard Rice, vicar of Alder- 
minster, near Stratford-on-Avon. < 

2. At his residence in London, John Ruisel, Esq^ aged 56, formerly of 
Pubua, in Bengal, and of Bengartree House, Leslie, Fife, North Britain. 

— At Henbam, Surrey. Colonel Strickland Gough Kingston, H.E.l.Co.’a 
acrvice, aged 90. 

8, At Beaver'a-busb, in the county of Hertford, Jane, daughter of the late 
Robert Dyneley, £aq. . 

6. At' New-atreet, Covent-garden, ag^ 64, M. Nugent, Eeq.i'for.iiuuiy yean 
one of tlie Parliamentary reporters of The TVaiet. The zeal, fidelity, and abi- 
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lity with which, through mon thoa a quarter of a oentu^. Mr. Nugent deroted 
his varied taleote and aeqeiceuianli to the eenrioe of Ibat jouML mm 
•ecored for him the mp^ and oonideiieo of iia cemduet or e ; wMIe in fulvate 
life We manly, frank, and generoue qmdiHln d H <t»e%ui ld a tt l d hlaft lokia 
leagnee and a iiemeroue aoqualntaaee, by ume andaV of wbon bb mematy will 
be long clieriebed*'**[>f r. Nugeni wne tbe able and bnpartlal reportav of tbe 
Debates at tbe Sam-India House publisbed in the Aim JmnAL long 

aequaintaaee with bim enables us to bear teetlssony to Che truth of tbe afsiw* 
gotng tribute to bis eharaeter.— 'Ed. A.J.’l 

March 7. At Hanover-terrace, Regmifs-park, Emily Jane, ieeond daughter 
of Henry Touog, Esq., of the Bombay civil service, agM 5. 

9. At Brighton, George King, Esq., late of the £ X.Co.'s Bengal medical 
establishment, aged 69. 

10. At Oieet Marlow, John Broome, Esq., lata of Caloutte, which city be 
left and ratumed to Europe in 1307, aged 88. 

13, At Hamilton-terraca, St JohnVwood, in her 79th year, Elisabeth, re- 
lict of Robert Grant, Bengal civil service. 

18. In London, Robert Barlow, Esq., of Holyboum, nesr Alton, Hants, 
late of the £. I. Cos'S civil service, Bengal establishment aged 56. 

Latdy. At Cadogan ‘place, Major-General William Roome, late of the £.1. 
Co.’s service. 

— At Fir-grove, Farnham, Surrey, in tbe 12th year of his sge, George Heniy 
Bar|ow, eldest eon of Robert Barlow, Esq » of the £.T.Ca’s civil service in 
Bengal. 


SHIPPING. 

AS RIVALS. 

Fib. 26. MarqwM of Bm China, Brighton ; Ji^ora, Bengal, Downs ; 
Boddifit Ceylon, Downi ; Marchionui of JL)ouro, China, Dover ; Anry Cur- 
wen, Mauritius, Cork. — 27. JohnBibhyt China, off Dungeneis; .ESba, China, 
Downs : Jane Blane, Penang, Downs ; TapKn^ China, Downs ; Etna, Bengal, 
Downs; Afsretoy, China, Downs; Bobin Oreyt Mauritius, Downs; Pertia, 
China, Isle of Wight ; John DugdaU, China, Liverpool.— 28- Mmd^ China ; 
NeUon, Bombay, ^wns.— Mar. 1. Wathi^ton, Mauritius, Isle of Wight. 
—3. Ciraueian, China, Dublin ; United Kingdom, Bombay, Liver|wl ; Peru, 
Madras, Liverpool. — 6. Thetis, Bengal, Portsmouth ; Orixa, China, Liver- 
pool. — 7. JSZeanor, Mauritian, Brighton; Daniel Orani, Bengal, Liverpool. — 8. 
CookeoH, Mauritius Plymouth ; Ueroine, Singapore, Liverpool ; Token, Ben- 
eiri, Dartmouth; Minetrel, Bengal, Portland. — 19. Arabia, Ceylon, Mlly; 
William Oales, Mauritius, Scilly; Qeopatra, Chins, Scilly. — 22. Montrose, 
Bombay, Liverpool ; Urumn* China, Liverpool ; Emma, Bengal, Folkstone ; 
Duchess of Bucctsugh, China, FalmpUth ; Boding, Bengal, Falmouth ; Mary, 
Mauritius, Cork.— M. Europe, Baiavia, Dover; Paragon, Bengal, Liver- 
pool; BUton, Bengal, Downs; Alexander, China, Downs; Owrgs, Java, 
Downs ; Dora, Bengal, Downs ; Orange, Ceylon, Downs ; Perseveranm, 
Mauritius, Downs; Union, Mauritius, Downs; Bobert Stride, BenjgU, 
Margate; Ssthoven, Bengal, Liverpool; Zukiha, Bengiri, Liveipool ; Lawrence, 
Manilla, Liverpool ; Wtlnam, Moulmein, Falmouth , Bolivar, Bengal, Bristol ; 
Veronica, Batavia, Portland.— 25. Seringapatam and Thomas Sparkes, Bengal, 
Downs; Fleetwood, Mauritius, Hastings; Cambria, Madras, Hastings; Portae, 
Bengal, Downs ; Oeorge F^ Bengal. Downs ; ItabeUa Cooper, Bengal, Li- 
vefj^; Lord BbrnAgr, Bombay, Liverpool; Oeorqe Armetrona, Bengal, 
Downs; Caeeiopea, Mauritius, Downs; H.M.S. Dublin, Sooth Su Islands. 
—66. QiMnCm Leliek, Asam Atm, and Boeeberm, Bengal, Downs ; Akerten, 
William Mskaya, Ben^ Portsmouth; Brilitk Empira, Bengal, lale of Wight; 
Pkiadee, Bfanrithia, Fortamouth; Gty of London, Mauritius, Falmouth; 
WooimA and DeAry, Bengal, Liverpool ; Ouardum, Manritins, off Margate. 
—67. Thomas Lorry, New South Wales, off Dartmouth; SkmA Slodkion, 
China, Downs ; AmphitrUe, Manritins, Downs ; Colder^, Sin^qtore, Liverpool. 

ilMaf./([mrn.N.S.VoL.IV.No.24. 4 P 
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DXPAUUftlS. 

From the Dofmi.— Ftp. 27. Orctor* MadrtB ; GrictaN, Bombay ; 

GOylon. — 26. MaoedoHt ^ong Kong.*^MAa. 2. Calcutta^ EHxabeth and 
OaroHfUt Calcutta; Bangahre, Madras and Bengal; Parupum, Sydney; Smu 
of Commerce, Hobart Town ; Car^beon, Mauritius. «— 7. Moiuitetumrt 
JslphiMtone, Hobart Town; Univeree and Volutia, Aden; IsabeUm Bfyih, 
Mauritius-; 12. Woodman, Bombav.— 14. Orlando, Calcutta; Lady C&rh, 
Madras and Calcutta. 1 8. Pereian and Robert Matthews, S]rdney.~20. 
Ijarhne, Bengal; Pekin, Madras and Bengal; Ann Faken, Mauritius.— 23. 
Tory, Hobart Town. 

From Liverpool.— Feb. 25. Dryad, Singapore; Mars, Batavia and Singa- 
pore.— 27. Riooendale, Port Phillip; and James, Singapore; Paiulpra, 

China 1 Cb2cftestor, Aden.— ^Mar. 1. Panikea, Calcutta; Bombay.— 

4. I>JfaNey, Hope, and Royal Bride, Aden; Lady Bute, Mauritius; Richard, 
Cape.— 8. BoHvar, Bombay ; Eart Chtster, Hong Kong ; Bidsiow, Calcutta ; 
Princess Royal, Calcutta ; Hartland, Bombay ; Delhi, Bombay ; Thomas Lee, 
Bengal —20. Statesman, Africa.— 25. Hm, Bengal. 

From Plymouth.— M ar. 19. Louisa Cambell, New Zealand 
From Portsmouth.— M ar. 6. iSamaronp, Bengal ; Afary J^annafy as, China ; 
Larkins, Bengal ; Pekin, Madras and Bengal. 

From Dundee.— M ar. 19. Libra, Cape. 

From Aberdeen. — Mar. 8. Acasta, Cape. 

From CWde. — Fta. 27. Cashmere, Sydney. — Mar. 5. Roseanna, Aden; 
Cheshire, Bengal.— 10. Mogul, Batavia; Mandarin, Calcutta; St, George, 
Mauritius. — 12. Countess if Durham, Ceylon. 

From Leith. — Mar. 1 1. Royal Shmherdess, Ceylon. 

From Swansea.— M ar. 12. Tom Uringls, Cape. 

From Newport.— M ar. 6. Avoca and Mslvel^, Singapore. 

From Southampton.— M ar. 20. Braganza, (St.) India. 

From Bordeaux.— Fib. 28. Portly Rsedand Lady Mary, Mauritius. — Mae. 
14. Woodlark, Mauriliut. 


IKCIDENTS. 

Ramsgate, March 23.— The John Knox, Cleland, Bombay to London, got on 
ahiire on the Goodwin Sands, early this morning, in thick water, and has become 
t wreck ; crew saved. 

LxTBBTOot., March 24. — The Trinidad, Manilla and Cape to London, was 
lost at Cucq, near Staples, on Sunday night ; ship gone to pieces ; crew saved. 

Cowes, Maecm 25.— Tlie Siam, of Newport, Willmor, Calcuita to London, 

K shore, March 24, and shortly filled ; cargo discharging ; one cf the crew 
ed. 

Dowjrs, March 27.— The Stockton, from China, arrived ; spoke the 

Margarat Tkosspsats, and saved the crew of that vesseL 

The Forth, and Arofi,— the first named sailed from Manilla, April 27, 1844; 
and the latter sailed from Rio de Janeiro, March 24, 1844, on her passage from 
London to Van Diemen's Land,— have not since the above dates been 
heard of. 


rABSSNGSBS. 

Per Duke of Cornwall, and Iberia, for Alexandria.— Mrs. Hallett, Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. Rinlock, Mr. Sandford, Mr. Young, Miss Grant, Mr. Reid; 
Mr. Moberly, Mr. Sbackleton, Miss Simpson, Mr. Inman, Mr. R. Brown, 
Capt Willey, Mr. B. BeU, Mr. Popalani, Dr. Nicholson, Mr. Hi^s, Dr. 
Coles, and Mr. Rennie. For Malta. — Miss Barber. For Constantinople.— 
Mary Ann Harliss, and Adelaide Harlisi. 

Par Great Liverpool, for Malta.— Miss Scott, the Hon. Miss Aberosomby, 
maid aarTant and man servant, and Bfr. and Bfirs, Allan. For Altmdria.— 
Mr. Conyiaia, D. Patheridc, Esq., and Mr. Pitcairn. For Spel.— ]lyan, 
and Mr. Grant For Aden.— L. Josephs, Esq., and Miqor Dennis. For Cey- 
lon.— Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Fraser. For Madras. — Mr. Collett, G. C. Ro- 
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binion, Mr. Pem, Mr. M«y«rB, iiul M& lortMii. Ctleoiti.'^ 
Mftiidiiiieff Bifkfiiyoiiiiff, PfttleMM)* SoW, and JacIciDii i tm Mim Ctma- 
Qil^ ; Meiirt. f^th, Murm, Ca^ FiroaU* 

RdberCMn^ MttfioA, and SoQWf St Amti od* GiMtef 

fbr Midta.>-Mr. and Blza. W. Brooka. To amiMft at iM, for Ca 7 loii.^lir. 
Ryder. ^ 

p4fr Smarang, for Madru and Calencta.i^lfiti» Idifor Claridir«»4fit^ ild 
Mn. Ifovif , Mrs. HvtcfafnsOn, Messrs. Wn Tl^mpsoiw Clartdfe* 

Boswoitb, Milno^ Walker, Glover, Heywood, CsapbeU, ]Loii|iiidre, BMokert* 
Hooper, Jellicoe, O'Ooimell, Clay, Od^l, Clark» Rmout, and Rose. 

Per LtariutM, for Calcutta.*^ Mrs. Stemdale and fores children, Mlsl Toong, 
Mr. nnd Mrs. Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Johnseone, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Rosi» Dr. Hal^ 
and two servants. 

Pei PeUttor Madras and Ca1eotta.-*MesdaiBesWelleton and Quia, Messrs. 
Higgins, A. Vrey, Bowen, Bacons (two), Aden, Baker, Welleton, Nembbara, 
JenkinK, Smith, and N A. Elpbinstone; Mrs. Lee, steeiege. 

Per LetUia, for Madras and Calcutta. -^Messrs. Baker, Forbes, Girey, and 
Atkinson. 

Per BamgaloMt for Madias and C^cutta. -^Messrs. Cbarleton, IresklSb Hern* 
burgh, Longmore, and Page. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA, 1849 - 44 . 


I Date of leavitij 
1 ondon. 


(vM ManelllM,) 

I Nov. 15 

D«c.8 

IJ«n.(i,lB44 .. 

F9b.t> 

March 6 

Aorll 0 

Majrrt 

June 7 

July 8 


Arrived at Bombay. 
{old bua, Aden, Ae.) 


Arrived et Celeutta. 
(In divlaloaa.) 




.Dec. as ipmAkban 88 

. Jan. 11 (par Atalmta 88 

.Feb. 11 (pwrieferlel 86 

. Match 18 (pernwvfHM) 86 

. April 6 (Mdnpatra 83 

• May 18 n^^folefUa 86 

• June6 (perFMorle 81 

*Julye« (parSafOWHa 83 

. Auf.8 (petilAter 98 

-SeK7 (perSewMfrO} 81 

• Oct. 19. (per Claopefiti) 85 

. Nov. 19...... (per Barmtoe) 36 

. Dec. 18 (per FlefoHai 86 

• Jan. 11 (per .dfotenla) 35 


May 18 *. 
June 14 - 
July 16 . 
Auf. 19 . 
WL 16 • 
, Oct 19 . 
Nov. 17 t 
Dec. 84 . 
Jan. 17 . 


45 Jan.t 47 

• 49 'Jen. 18 44 

• 41 Feb. 18 44 

. 88 Aj^lf. 41 

. 40 July 17 41 

. 85 Auf.l6 88 

• 88 Sept 18. as 

. 48 OctSO I 48 

. 41 Nov.90 U 

. 47 Dec. 95 48 

. 41 Jan. 19 1 48 


A Mall will be made up In London, fcr Bombay, v<d Sa MfS eei jeew , at 8 e'doA <m the mocidM 
of the 8 rd, and vid on the evenliif of the 7 th A^, If noV poatpoaedi a MeQ 

will alao be made up forCalcutu e<d Southampton on the 19 th, end vid ManiulM on theSItlt 


OVERLAND MAILS from INDIA, 184448. 
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SHIPS dhrHheo for india^ &o., and their pro- 
bable TJME OF SAILING. 


roR nrvGAL. 


7\mandra 

438 tons. SkWin^ ... Loud. Bocks... 

. April 1 

PouiiiBi^t 

756 


. Aprils 

Conddlar 

642 

Ridley...... St Kat Docks April 3 

Htltn Mary 

379 


. April 6 

Mary BMky 

309 


April 8. 

JohnBibby 

550 


. April 10. 

Miichu/ 

221 


. Aprils 10. 

JMadfCamooU 

580 


AtinflE 

Scvtdiah * 

650^ 

Terry 

April 15 

John Edward 

376 


. April 86. 

lO^^OTf 

422 


May 10 

rOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 




480 


. Apnl lu 
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Williams ... 

April 22 

Watmer ComUo * 

656 


April. 

Ssrtn^Htim 

871 

Voss — 

May 1. 

OrwHt 

600 

Wales 

May 4 



I’DR MADRAS. 


Sir Robwi Shdaytmvpa) 


... Loader . St Kat. Docks April 1. 

Minerva 

880 


. May 1 



lOR BOMBAY. 


Abyn 



, April 4. 

Arab 

485 

... . Sumner ... St Kat Docks April 8. 

iVrsia 

609 

Morris .. .. W. I. Docks .. 

. April 25 

liqdune 

643 


. May. 



lOR CHINA. 


COy qf Derry 

474 

... . Were W.LDooka .. 

. April 1. 

D^rfParidamd 

53S 


May 1. 



543 

Bannatyne Lond. Doeks. 4 , 

t 

. June 1. 



rOB CEYLON. 



400 


. April A 


368 


May 80. 


FOR HA^UHITIBH. 


— Ji 

'Myneem w^nemra ^w** 

4u 

«*••«» Leyland ... Loud. Docks.. 

. April 1. 

'iSbnddea Cbtik 

'“rP'^TS™ ^ •••••••#« 

^ 881 

...... Althans ... St Kat Docks Apnl 10. 


m 

...... Momble ... W.l. Docks ... o** 


POK 8T. HELENA. 


Ster*n, 

Mpbari OKm 

(HD 

A..#.. Micoer ...... XaNLA^cIm.^ 



